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Of  Aniinianim  Uaroellixms,  the  \rriter  of  the  following 
History,  we  know  veij  little  more  than  what  can  be  col- 
lected from  that  portion  of  it  which  remains  to  hb.  From 
that  source  we  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and 
a  soldier ;  being  one  of  the  prefectores  domasHci — the  body- 
guard of  the  emperor,  into  which  none  bnt  men  of  noble  birth 
were  admitted.  He  was  on  the  Bta£f  of  Ursioinns,  whom 
he  attended  in.  several  of  his  expeditions ;  and  he  bore  a 
share  in  the  campaigns  which  Julian  made  against  the 
Permans.  After  that  time  he  never  mentions  himself,  and 
we  are  ignorant  when  he  quitted  the  service  and  retired 
to  Borne,  in  which  city  he  composed  his  History.  We 
know  not  when  he  was  bom,  or  when  he  died,  except  that 
from  one  or  two  incidental  passages  in  his  work  it  is  plain 
that  he  lived  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century :  and 
it  is  even  uncertain  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan ; 
though  the  general  belief  is,  that  he  adhered  to  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Bomans,  without,  however,  permitting  it  to 
lead  him  even  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Christians  or 
Christianity. 

His  History,  which  he  divided  into  thirty-one  books  (of 
which  the  first  thirteen  are  lost,  while  the  text  of  those 
which  remain  is  in  some  places  imperfect),  began  with  the 
accession  of  Nerva,  a.d.  96,  where  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
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end,  and  was  continned  to  the  death  of  Yalens,  a.d.  378,  a 
period  of  282  years.  And  there  is  probably  no  work  as  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  which  there  is  so  little  difference  of  opi- 
nion. Gibbon  bears  repeated  testimony  to  his  accuracy, 
fidelity,  and  impartial  ifcy,  and  quotes  him  extensively.  In 
losing  his  aid  after  a.d.  378,  he  says,  **  It  is  not  without 
sincere  regret  that  I  must  now  take  leave  of  an  accurate 
and  faithful  guide,  who  has  composed  the  history  of  his 
own  times  without  indulging  the  prejudices  and  passions 
which  usually  affect  the  mind  of  a  contemporary."  Pro- 
fessor Bamsay  (in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman 
Biography)  says,  *'  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
ledge of  many  important  fsusts  not  elsewhere  recorded, 
and  for  much  valuable  insight  into  the  modes  of  thought 
and  the  general  tone  of  public  feeling  prevalent  in  his 
day.  Nearly  all  the  statements  admitted  appear  to  be 
founded  upon  his  own  observations,  or  upon  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  trustworthy  eye-witnesses.  A  consider- 
able number  of  dissertations  and  digressions  are  introduced, 
many  of  them  highly  interesting  and  valuable.  Such  are 
his  notices  of  the  institutions  and  manners  X>f  the  Saracens 
(ziv.  4),  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  (xvii.  12),  of  the 
Huns  and  Alani  (xxxi.  2),  of  the  Egyptians  and  their 
country  (xxii.  6,  14-16),  and  his  geographical  discussions 
upon  Gaul  (xv.  9),  the  Pontus  (xxii.  8),  and  Thrace  (xxvii. 
4).  Less  legitimate  and  lees  judicious  are  his  geological 
speculations  upon  earthquakes  (xvii.  7),  his  astronomical 
inquiries  into  eclipses  (xx.  3),  comets  (xxv.  10),  and  the 
regulation  of  the  calendar  (xxvi.  1) ;  his  medical  researches 
into  the  origin  of  epidemics  (xix.  4) ;  his  zoological  theory 
on  the  destruction  of  lions  by  mosquitos  (xviii.  7),  and  his 
horticultural  essay  on  the  impregnation  of  palms  (xxiv.  3). 
In  addition  to  industry  in  research  and  honesty  of  purpose, 
he  was  gifted  with  a  lai^e  measure  of  strong  common  sense, 
which  enabled  him  in  many  points  to  rise  superior  to  the 
prejudices  of  his  day,  and  with  a  clear-sighted  independence 
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of  spirit  which  prevented  him  from  being  dazzled  or  over- 
awed by  the  brilliancy  and  the  terrors  which  enveloped 
the  imperial  throne.  But  although  sufficiently  acute  in 
detecting  and  exposing  the  follies  of  others,  and  especially 
in  ridiculing  the  absurdities  of  popular  superstition,  Am- 
mianus  did  not  entirely  escape  the  contagion.  The  general 
and  deep-seated  belief  in  magic  spells,  omens,  prodigies, 
and  oracles,  which  appears  to  have  gained  additional 
strength  upon  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity,  evi- 
dently  exercised  no  small  influence  over  his  mind.  The 
old  l^ends  and  doctrines  of  the  pagan  creed,  and  the 
subtle  mysticism  which  philosophers  pretended  to  discover 
lurking  below,  when  mixed  up  with  the  pure  and  simple 
but  startling  tenets  of  the  new  faith,  formed  a  confused 
mass  which  few  intellects  could  reduce  to  order  and  har- 
mony." 

The  vices  of  our  author's  style,  and  his  ambitious  affect- 
ation of  ornament,  are  condemned  by  most  critics ;  but 
some  of  the  points  which  strike  a  modem  reader  as  defects 
evidently  arise  fipom  the  alteration  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage had  already  undergone  since  the  days  of  Livy.  His 
great  value,  however,  consists  in  the  facts  he  has  made 
known  to  us,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  style  or  lan- 
guage jn  which  he  has  conveyed  that  knowledge,  of  which 
without  him  we  should  have  been  nearly  destitute. 

The  present  translation  has  been  made  from  Wagner  and 
Erfnrdt's  edition,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1808,  and  their 
division  of  chapters  into  short  paragraphs  has  been  fol- 
lowed. 
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L  The  craelty  of  the  GsBsar  Gallus. — IL  The  incursionfl  of  the  Isaii- 
nana. — III.  The  unsuccessful  plaoB  of  the  Persians.— IV.  The 
ioTasion  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  manners  of  that  people. — 
V.  Tlie  punishment  of  the  adherents  of  Magnentius. — YI.  The 
vices  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne. — VII.  The  ferocity  and 
inhumanity  of  the  Cffisar  Gkillus. — YIII.  A  description  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  East — IX.  Ahout  the  Caasar  (Donstantius  Gallus. — 
X.  The  Emperor  Constuntius  grants  the  Allemanni  peace  at  their 
request. — XI.  The  Csesur  Constantius  Gallus  is  sent  for  by  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  and  beheaded. 

I. 

A.D.  353. 

§  1.  After  the  events  of  an  expedition  full  of  almost  in- 
operable difBculties,  while  the  spirits  of  all  parties  in  the 
state,  broken  by  the  variety  of  their  dangers  and  toils,  were 
Btill  enfeebled ;  while  the  clang  of  trumpets  was  ringing 
in  men's  ears,  and  the  troops  were  still  distributed  in  their 
winter  quarters,  the  storms  of  angry  fortune  surrounded 
the  commonwealth  with  fresh  dangers  through  the  mani- 
fold and  terrible  atrocities  of  Caesar  Gallus  :*  who,  when 
just  entering  into  the  prime  of  life,  having  been  raised  with 

*  Gallus  and  his  brother  Julian  were  tlie  nephews  of  the  great  Oon- 
rtuitine,  sons  of  his  brotlior  Julius.  Wlien  Constantius,  who  succeeded 
Coofltantine  on  the  throiu-,  murdered  his  uncles  and  most  of  his  cousin^ 
he  spared  theeo  two,  probably  on  account  of  their  tender  age. 
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nnexpeoted  honour  {rom  the  lowest  depth  of  misery  to  the 
highest  rank,  exceeded  all  the  legitimate  bounds  of  the 
power  conferred  on  him,  and  with  preposterous  violence 
threw  everything  into  confusion.  For  by  his  near  relation- 
ship to  the  royal  family,  and  his  connection  with  the  name 
of  Constantine,  he  was  so  inflated  with  pride,  that  if  he  had 
had  more  power,  he  would,  as  it  seemed,  have  ventured 
to  attack  even  the  author  of  his  prosperity. 

2.  His  wife  added  fuel  to  his  natural  ferocity ;  she  was  a 
woman  immoderately  proud  of  her  sisterly  relationship  to 
Augustus,  and  had  been  formerly  given  in  marriage  by 
the  elder  Constantine  to  King  Hannibalianus,'  his  brother's 
son.  She  was  an  incarnate  fury :  never  weary  of  inflam- 
ing his  savage  temper,  thirsting  for  human  blood  as 
insatiably  as  her  husband.  The  pair,  in  process  of  time, 
becoming  more  skilful  in  the  infliction  of  suffering,  em- 
ployed a  gang  of  underhand  and  crafty  talebearers,  accus- 
tomed in  their  wickedness  to  make  random  additions  to 
their  discoveries,  which  consisted  in  general  of  such  false- 
hoods as  they  themselves  delighted  in ;  and  these  men  loaded 
the  innocent  with  caluuinies,  charging  them  with  aiming  at 
kingly  power,  or  with  pmctising  infamous  acts  of  magic. 

3.  And  among  his  less  remarkable  atrocities,  when  his 
power  had  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderate  crimes, 
was  conspicuous  the  horrible  and  sudden  death  of  a  certain 
noble  citizen  of  Alexandria,  named  Clematius.  His 
mother-in-law,  having  conceived  a  passion  for  him,  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  gratify  it ;  and  in  consequence,  as 

>  Hannibalianus  was  another  nephew  of  Constantine.  That  onjporor 
raised  his  own  three  sous.  Constantino,  Constantius,  and  Con^tans,  to 
the  dignity  of  Caasar ;  and  of  his  two  favonrito  n<phc?ws,  Dubnucins 
and  Hannibalianus,  he  raisi'd  tlie  first,  by  the  title  of  Ca-sar,  to  an 
equality  with  his  cousins ;  **  in  favour  of  the  latter  he  invented  the 
new  and  sin^j^ulnr  appellation  of  Fortitissimus,  to  which  he  annexed 
the  flattering  distinction  of  a  robe  of  puq)le  and  gold.  Uut  of  the 
whole  series  of  Roman  princes  in  any  age  of  the  empire  Hannibalianus 
alono  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  king,  a  name  which  the  subjects 
of  Tiberius  would  have  ittcsted  as  the  j)rofane  and  crurl  iii:>ult  of 
capricious  tyranny."— Gibbon,  cxviii.  The  editor  of  Bolin's  edition 
wlds  in  a  note  :  "The  title  given  to  Hannibalianus  did  not  apply  to 
liim  as  a  Roman  prince,  but  as  king  of  a  tcrritor\-  assigned  to  him  in 
AaiH.  This  territory  consisted  of  Pontus,  Capjuulocia,  and  the  lessci 
Armenia,  the  city  of  Csesarea  being  chosen  for  his  residence." — Gibbon, 
lk)lm  B  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25C,  2.'S7. 
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was  reported,  she,  having  obtained  an  introduction  by  a 
secret  door  into  the  palace,  won  over  the  queen  by  the 
present  of  a  costly  necklace,  and  procured  a  fatal  warrant 
to  be  sent  to  Honoratus,  at  that  time  count>govemor  of  the 
East,  in  compliance  with  which  Clematius  was  put  to 
death,  a  man  wholly  innocent  of  any  kind  of  wickednessy 
without  being  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  his  defence. 

4.  After  this  iniquitous  transaction,  which  struck  others 
also  with  fear  lest  they  should  meet  with  similar  treat- 
ment, as  if  cruelty  had  now  obtained  a  licence,  many  were 
condemned  on  mere  vague  suspicion ;  of  whom  some  were 
put  to  death,  others  were  punished  by  the  confbcation  of 
their  property,  and  driven  forth  as  exiles  from  their 
homes,  so  that  having  nothing  left  but  their  tears  and 
complaints,  they  were  reduced  to  live  on  the  contributions 
of  their  friends ;  and  many  opulent  and  famous  houses  were 
shut  up,  the  old  constitutional  and  just  authority  being 
changed  into  a  government  at  the  will  of  a  bloodthirsty 
tjTant. 

5.  Nor  amid  these  manifold  atrocities  was  any  testimony 
of  an  accuser,  not  even  of  a  suborned  one,  sought  for,  in 
order  to  give  at  least  an  appearance  of  these  crimes  being 
committed  according  to  law  and  statute,  as  very  commonly 
even  the  most  cruel  princes  have  done:  but  whatever 
suited  the  implacable  temper  of  Caesar  was  instantly  accom- 
plished in  haste,  as  if  its  accordance  with  human  and 
divine  law  had  been  well  considered. 

6.  After  these  deeds  a  fresh  device  was  adopted,  and  a 
body  of  obscure  men,  such  as,  by  reason  of  the  meanness 
of  ibeir  condition,  were  little  likely  to  excite  suspicion, 
were  sent  through  all  the  districts  of  Antioch,  to  collect 
reports,  and  to  bring  news  of  whatever  they  might  hear. 
They,  travelling  about,  and  concealing  their  object,  joined 
clandestinely  in  the  conversational  circles  of  honourable 
men,  and  also  in  disguise  obtained  entrance  into  the  houses 
of  the  rich.  When  they  returned  they  were  secretly  ad- 
mitted by  back  doors  into  the  palace,  and  tlien  reported 
all  that  they  had  been  able  to  hear  or  to  collect ;  taking 
care  with  an  unanimous  kind  of  conspiracy  to  invent 
many  things,  and  to  exaggerate  for  the  worse  all  they  really 
knew ;  at  the  same  time  suppressing  any  praises  of  Caesar 
which  had  come  to  their  ears,  although  these  were  wrung 
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from  many,  against  their  consciences,  by  the  dread  of 
impending  evils. 

7.  And  it  had  happened  sometimes  that,  if  in  his  secret 
chamber,  when  no  domestic  servant  was  by,  the  master  of 
the  house  had  whispered  anything  into  his  wife's  ear,  the 
very  next  day,  as  if  thote  renowned  seers  of  old,  Amphia- 
raus  or  iMarcius,  had  been  at  hand  to  report  it,  the 
emperor  was  informed  of  what  had  been  said;  so  that 
even  the  walls  of  a  man's  secret  chamber,  the  only  wit- 
nesses to  his  language,  were  viewed  with  apprehension. 

8.  And  CflBsar's  fixed  resolution  to  inquire  into  these  ^ 
and  other  similar  occurrences  was  increased  by  the  queen, 
who  constantly  stimulated  his  desire,  and  was  driving  on 
the  fortunes  of  her  husband  to  headlong  destruction,  while 
she  ought  rather,  by  giving  him  useful  advice,  to  have  led 
him  back  into  the  paths  of  truth  and  mercy,  by  feminine 
gentleness,  as,  in  recounting  the  acts  of  the  Gordiani,  we 
have  related  to  have  been  done  by  the  wife  of  that  trucu- 
lent emperor  Maximinus. 

9.  At  last,  by  an  unsurpassed  and  most  pernicious 
baseness,  Gall  us  ventured  on  adopting  a  course  of  fearful 
wickedness,  which  indeed  Gallionus,  to  his  own  exceed- 
ing infamy,  is  said  formerly  to  have  tried  at  Kome ;  and, 
taking  with  him  a  few  followers  secretly  anned,  he  used 
to  rove  in  the  evening  through  the  streets  and  among  the 
shops,  making  inquiries  in  the  Greek  language,  in  which 
he  was  well  skilled,  what  were  the  feelings  of  individuals 
towards  CsBsar.  And  he  used  to  do  this  boldly  in  the  city, 
where  the  brillancy  of  the  lamps  at  night  often  equalled 
the  light  of  day.  At  last,  being  often  recognized,  and 
considering  that  if  ho  went  out  in  this  way  he  should  be 
known,  he  took  care  never  to  go  out  except  openly  in  broad 
daylight,  to  transact  whatever  business  which  he  thought 
of  serious  importance.  And  these  things  caused  bitter 
though  secret  lamentation,  and  discontent  to  many. 

10.  But  at  that  time  Thalassius  was  the  present  prefect* 
of  the  palace,  a  man  of  an  arrogant  temper ;  and  he,  per- 

*  **  There  was  among  the  commanders  of  the  soldiery  one  prefect 
wl¥>  was  jospeciullpr  entitled  Prflesena,  or  Prteseutalts,  because  his  office 
was  to  be  always  in  the  court  or  about  the  person  of  the  prince,  ind 
because  the  eiaciDcrors  body-guard  was  under  his  particular  orders.*  — 
If.  Valesius, 
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ceiving  that  the  hasty  fury  of  Gallus  gradually  increased 
to  the  danger  of  many  of  the  citizens,  did  not  mollify  it  by 
either  delay  or  wise  counsels,  as  men  in  high  office  have 
very  often   pacified   the  anger  of  their  princes;   but  by 
untimely  opposition  and  reproof,  did  often  excite  him  the 
mure   to  fronzy;    often  also   informing  Angustus   of  his 
actions,  and  that  too  with  exaggeration,  and  taking  care, 
I  know  not  with  what  intention,  that  what  he  did  should 
not  be  unknown  to  the  emperor.     And  at  this  Ccesar  soon 
became  more  vehemently  exasperated,  and,  as  if  raising 
more  on  high  than  ever  the  standard  of  his  contumacy, 
without  any  regard  to  the  safety  of  others  or  of  himself,  he 
bore  himself  onwards  like  a  rapid  torrent,  with  an  impe- 
tuosity which  would  listen  to  no  reaaen,  to  sweep  away  all 
the  obstacles  which  opposed  his  will. 

II. 

§  1.  Nor  indeed  was  the  East  the  only  quarter  which  this 
plague  affected  with  its  various  disasters.  For  the 
Isaurians  also,  a  people  who  were  accustomed  to  frequent 
alternations  of  peace,  and  of  turbulence  which  threw 
everything  into  confusion  with  sudden  outbreaks — impu- 
nity having  fostered  their  growing  audacity  and  encouraged 
it  to  evil — broke  out  in  a  formidable  war.  Being  especially 
excited,  as  they  gave  out  by  thia  indignity,  that  some  of 
their  allies,  having  been  taken  prisoners,  were  in  an  unpre- 
cedented manner  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  and  in  the  games 
of  the  amphitheatre,  at  Iconium,  a  tovm  of  I'isidia. 

2.  And  as  Cicero '  says,  that  "  even  wild  beasts,  when 
reminded  by  hunger,  generally  return  to  that  place  where 
they  have  been  fed  before."  So  they  all,  descending  like  a 
whirlwind  from  their  high  and  pathless  mountains,  came 
into  the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea :  in  which  hiding 
themselves  in  roads  full  of  lurking-places,  and  in  defiles, 
when  the  long  nights  were  approaching,  the  moon  being  at 
that  time  new,  and  so  not  yet  giving  her  full  light,  they 
lay  wait  for  the  sailors ;  and  when  they  perceived  that  they 
were  wrapped  in  sleep,  they,  crawling  on  their  hands  and 
feet  along  the  cables  which  held  the  anchors,  and  raising 
themselves  up  by  them,  swung  themselves  into  the  boats, 
'  The  passage  is  found  in  Cicero  s  Oration  pro  Clacntic^  c.  25. 
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and  BO  came  upon  the  crews  unexpectedly,  and,  tbeir 
natural  ferocity  being  inflamed  by  cuvetousness,  tbey 
spared  not  even  those  who  offered  no  resistance,  but  slew 
them  all,  and  cairied  off  a  splendid  booty  with  no  more 
trouble  than  if  it  had  been  valueless. 

3.  This  conduct  did  not  last  long,  for  when  the  deaths 
of  the  crews  thus  plundered  and  slaughtered  became 
known,  no  one  afterwards  brought  a  vessel  to  the  stations 
on  that  coast ;  but,  avoiding  them  as  they  would  have 
avoided  the  deadly  precipices  of  Sciron,*  they  sailed  on, 
without  halting,  to  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  which  lie  oppo- 
site to  the  rocks  of  Isauria. 

4.  Therefore  as  time  went  on,  and  no  foreign  vessels 
went  there  any  more,  they  quitted  the  sea-coast,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  Lycaonia,  a  country  which  lies  on  the 
borders  of  Isauria.  And  there,  occupying  the  roads  with 
lliick  barricades,  they  sought  a  living  by  plundering  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  as  well  as  travellers.  These 
outrages  aroused  the  soldiers  who  were  dispei'sed  among 
the  many  municipal  towns  and  forts  which  lie  on  the 
borders.  And  they,  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  their 
strength  to  repel  these  banditti,  who  were  spreading  every 
day  mcfre  widely,  sometimes  in  solid  bodies,  at  others  in 
small  straggling  parties,  were  overcome  by  their  vast 
numbers. 

5.  Since  the  Isaurians,  having  been  born  and  brought  up 
amid  the  entangled  defiles  of  lofty  mountains,  could  bound 
over  them  as  over  plain  and  easy  paths,  and  attacked  all 
who  came  in  their  way  with  missiles  from  a  distance, 
terrifying  them  at  the  same  time  with  savage  yells. 

6.  And  verj'  often  onr  infantry  were  compelled  in 
pursuit  of  them  to  climb  lofty  crags,  and,  when  their  feet 
slipped,  to  catch  hold  of  the  shrubs  and  bnars  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  summits ;  without  ever  being  able  to 
deploy  into  battle  array,  by  reason  of  the  narrow  and 
difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  nor  even  to  stand  firm; 
while  their  enemy  running  round  in  every  direction 
hurled  down  upon  them  fragments  of  rock  from  above 
till  they  retired  down  the  declivities  with  great  danger. 

>  8ciron  waa  a  pirate  slain  by  Theseus,  v.  Oy.  Metam.  vii.  M,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Ariadne  to  Theseus. 

**  Gum  fuerit  Sciron  lectus^  torvuaquo  Procrqstea.** 
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Or  else,  sometimes,  in  the  last  necessity  fighting  bravely, 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  fragments  of  immense  bulk 
and  weight. 

7.  On  this  accotmt  they  subsequently  were  forced  to 
observe  more  caution,  and  whenever  the  plunderers  began 
to  retire  to  the  high  ground,  our  soldiers  yielded  to  the 
unfavourable  character  of  the  country  and  retired.  But 
whenever  they  could  be  met  with  in  the  plain,  which  often 
happened,  then  charging  them  without  giving  them  time 
to  combine  their  strength,  or  even  to  brandish  the  javelins 
of  which  they  always  carried  two  or  three,  they  slaughtered 
them  like  defenceless  sheep. 

8.  So  that  these  banditti,  conceiving  a  fear  of  Lycaonia, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  a  champaign  country,  since 
they  had  learnt  by  repeated  proofs  that  they  were  unequal 
to  our  troops  in  a  pitched  battle,  betook  themselves  by 
un&equented  tracks  to  Pamphylia.  This  district  had  long 
been  free  from  the  evils  of  war,  but  nevertheless  had  been 
fortified  in  all  quarters  by  strong  forts  and  garrisons,  from 
the  dread  entertained  by  the  people  of  rapine  and  slaugh- 
ter, since  soldiers  were  scattered  over  all  me  neighbouring 
districts. 

9.  Theiipfore  hastening  with  all  speed,  in  order  by  their 
exceeding  celerity  of  movement  to  anticipate  all  rumour  of 
their  motions,  tmsting  to  their  strengtn  and  activity  of 
body,  they  travelled  by  winding  roads  until  they  reached 
the  high  ground  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  steep- 
ness of  which  delayed  their  march  more  than  they  had 
expected.  And  when  at  last,  having  surmounted  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  mountains,  they  came  to  the  precipitous 
banks  of  the  Melas,  a  deep  river  and  one  full  of  dangerous 
currents,  which  winds  round  the  district,  protecting  the 
inhabitants  like  a  wall,  the  night  which  had  overtaken 
them  increased  their  fears,  so  that  they  halted  for  a  while 
awaiting  the  daylight.  For  they  expected  to  be  able  to  cross 
without  hindrance,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden- 
ness ci  their  inroad,  to  be  able  to  ravage  all  the  country 
anmnd ;  but  they  had  incurred  great  toil  to  no  purpose. 

10.  For  when  the  sun  rose  they  were  prevented  from 
crossing  by  the  size  of  the  river,  which  though  narrow  was 
very  deep.  And  while  they  were  searching  for  some 
fishing-boats,  or  preparing  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
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stream  on  rafts  hastily  put  together,  the  legions  which  at 
that  time  were  wintering  about  Side,  came  down  upon 
them  with  gieat  speed  and  impetuosity ;  and  having 
pitched  their  standaids  close  to  the  bank  with  a  view  to  an 
immediate  battle,  they  packed  their  shields  together  before 
them  in  a  most  skilful  manner,  and  without  any  difficult} 
slew  some  of  the  banditti,  who  either  trusted  to  their 
swimming,  or  who  tried  to  cross  the  river  unperceived  in 
barks  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out. 

11.  And  the  isaurians  having  tried  many  devices  to 
obtain  success  in  a  regular  battle,  and  having  failed  in 
everything,  being  repulsed  in  great  consternation,  and 
with  great  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  legions,  and  being 
uncertain  which  way  to  go,  came  near  the  town  of  La- 
randa.  And  theie,  after  they  had  refreshed  themselves 
with  food  and  rest,  and  recovered  from  their  feara,  they  at- 
tacked several  wealthy  towns ;  but  being  presently  scared 
by  the  support  given  to  the  citizens  by  some  squadrons 
of  horse  which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and  which  they 
would  not  venture  to  resist  in  the  extensive  plains,  they 
retreated,  and  retracing  their  steps  summoned  all  the  flower 
of  their  youth  which  had  been  left  at  home  to  join  them. 

12.  And  as  they  were  oppressed  with  severe  famine,  they 
made  for  a  place  called  Palea,  standing  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  fortified  with  a  strong  wall ;  where  even  to  this  day 
supplies  are  usually  kept  in  store,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
aimies  whicli  defend  the  frontier  of  Isauria. 

13.  Therefore  they  encamped  around  this  fortress  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  and  as  the  steepness  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  prevented  any  attempt  to  storm 
it  without  the  most  deadly  peril,  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  effect  anything  by  mines,  and  no  other  manoeuvres 
such  as  are  employed  in  sieges  availed  anything,  they 
retired  much  dejected,  being  compelled  by  the  necessities 
of  their  situation  to  undertake  some  cntei-prise,  even  if  it 
should  be  greater  than  their  strength  was  equal  to. 

14.  Then  giving  way  to  greater  fury  than  ever,  being 
inflamed  both  by  despair  and  hunger,  and  their  strength 
increased  by  their  unrestrainable  ardour,  they  directed 
their  efforts  to  destroy  the  city  of  Seleucia,  the  metropolis 
of  the  province,  which  was  defended  by  Count  Castucius, 
whose  legions  were  inured  to  every  kind  of  militaiy  service. 
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15.  The  commanders  of  the  garrison  being  forewarned 
of  their  approach  by  their  own  trusty  scouts,  having,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  given  out  the  watchword  to  the  troops, 
led  forth  all  their  forces  in  a  rapid  saUy,  and  having  with 
great  activity  passed  the  bridge  over  the  river  Calicadnus, 
the  mighty  waters  of  which  wash  the  turrets  of  the  walls, 
they  drew  out  their  men  as  if  prepared  for  battle.  But 
as  yet  no  man  left  the  ranks,  and  the  army  was  not 
allowed  to  engage;  for  the  band  of  the  Isaurians  was 
dreaded,  inasmuch  as  they  were  desperate  with  rage,  and 
superior  in  number,  and  likely  to  rush  upon  the  arms  of 
the  legions  without  any  regard  to  their  lives.  There- 
fore as  soon  as  the  army  was  beheld  at  a  distance, 
and  the  music  of  the  trumpeters  was  heard,  the  banditti 
halted  and  stood  still  for  a  while,  brandishing  their 
threatening  swords,  and  after  a  time  they  marched  on 
slowly.  And  when  the  steady  Eoman  soldiery  began  to 
deploy,  preparing  to  encounter  them,  beating  their  shields 
with  their  spears  (a  custom  which  rouses  the  fury  of  the 
combatants,  and  strikes  terror  into  their  enemies),  they 
filled  the  front  ranks  of  the  Isaurians  with  consternation. 
But  as  the  troops  were  pressing  forward  eagerly  to  tho 
combat  their  generals  recalled  them,  thinking  it  inoppor- 
tune to  enter  upon  a  contest  of  doubtful  issue,  when  their 
walls  were  not  far  distant,  under  protection  of  which  the 
safety  of  the  whole  army  could  be  placed  on  a  solid 
foundation. 

1 6.  Therefore  the  soldiers  were  brought  back  inside  the 
walls  in  accordance  with  this  resolution,  and  all  the  ap- 
proaches and  gates  were  strongly  barred  ;  and  the  men 
were  placed  on  the  battlements  and  bulwarks,  having  vast 
stones  and  weapons  of  all  kinds  piled  close  at  hand,  so  that 
if  any  one  forced  his  way  inside  he  might  be  overwhelmed 
with  a  multitude  of  missiles  and  stones. 

17.  But  those  who  were  f^hut  up  in  the  walls  were  at 
the  same  time  greatly  afflicted,  because  the  Isaurians 
having  taken  Pome  vessels  which  were  conveying  grain 
down  the  river,  were  well  provided  with  abundance  of 
food,  while  they  themselves,  having  almost  consumed  the 
usual  stores  of  food,  were  in  a  state  of  alarm  dreading  the 
fatal  agonies  of  approaching  famine.  When  the  news  of 
this    distress   got  abroad,   and  when   repeated  messages 
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to  ibis  effect  had  moved  Gallus  Casfiar,  beoause  the  master 
of  tlie  horse  was  kept  away  loDger  than  usual  at  that 
season,  Ncbridius  the  cunnt  of  the  East  was  ordered  to 
collect  a  military  force  from  all  quarters,  and  hastened 
forward  with  exceeding  zeal  to  deliver  the  city,  so  wealthy 
and  important,  from  such  a  peril.  And  when  this  was 
known  the  banditti  retired,  without  having  performed 
any  memorable  exploit,  and  dispersing,  according  to  their 
wont,  they  sought  the  trackless  recesses  of  the  lofty 
mountains. 

§  1 .  While  affairs  were  in  this  state  in  Isauria,  and  while  the 
king  of  Persia  was  involved  in  wars  upon  his  frontier, 
repulsing  from  his  borders  a  set  of  ferocious  tribes  which, 
being  full  of  fickleness,  were  continually  either  attacking 
him  in  a  hostile  manner,  or,  as  often  happens,  aiding  him 
when  he  turned  his  arms  against  us,  a  certain  noble,  by  name 
Nohodares,  having  been  appointed  to  invade  Mesopotamia, 
whenever  occasion  might  serve,  was  anxiously  exploring 
our  territories  with  a  view  to  some  sudden  incursion,  if  he 
could  anywhere  find  an  opportunity. 

2.  And  because  since  every  part  of  Mesopotamia  is  accus- 
t-med  to  be  disturbed  continually,  the  lands  were  pro- 
tected by  frequent  barriers,  and  militar}'  stations  in  the  rural 
districts,  Nohodares,  having  directed  his  march  to  the  left, 
had  occupied  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Osdroeno,  having 
devised  a  novel  plan  of  operations  which  had  never 
hitherto  been  tried.  And  if  he  had  succeeded  he  woulo 
have  laid  waste  the  whole  country  like  a  thunderbolt 

3.  Now  the  plan  which  he  had  conceived  was  of  this  kind. 
There  is  a  town  in  Anthemusia  called  Batne,  built  by  the 
ancient  Macedonians,  a  short  distance  from  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, thickly  peopled  by  wealthy  merchants.  To  this 
city,  about  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  September,  a 
great  multitude  of  all  ranks  throng  to  a  fair,  in  order  to 
buy  the  wares  which  the  Indians  and  Chinese  send  thither, 
and  many  other  articles  which  are  usually  brought  to  this 
fair  by  land  and  sea. 

4.  The  leader  before  named,  preparing  to  invade  this 
district  on  the  days  set  apart  for  this  solemnity,  marching 
through   the  deserts  and  along  the  grassy  banks  of  the 
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river  Abora,  was  betrayed  by  information  given  by  some 
of  his  own  men,  who  being  alarmed  at  the  disoovery  of 
certain  crimes  which  they  had  committed,  deserted  to  the 
Roman  garrisons,  and  accordingly  he  retired  again  without 
having  accomplished  anything;  and  after  that  remained 
quiet  without  undertaking  any  further  enterprise. 

IV. 

§  1.  At  this  time  also  the  Saracens,  a  race  whom  it  is 
never  desirable  to  have  either  for  friends  or  enemies, 
ranging  up  and  down  the  country,  if  ever  they  found  any- 
thing, plundered  it  in  a  moment,  like  rapacious  hawks 
who,  if  from  on  high  they  behold  any  prey,  carry  it  oif 
with  rapid  swoop,  or,  if  they  fail  in  their  attempt,  do  not 
tarry. 

2.  And  although,  in  recounting  the  career  of  the  Prince 
Marcus,  and  once  or  twice  subsequently,  I  remember 
having  discussed  the  manners  of  this  people,  nevertheless 
I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  a  few  more  piui^iculars  con- 
cerning them. 

3.  Among  these  tribes,  whose  primary  origin  is  derived 
from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the  borders  of  the  Bleiii- 
oiyse,  all  the  men  are  warriors  of  equal  rank ;  half  naked, 
clad  in  coloured  cloaks  down  to  ^e  waist,  overmnning 
different  countries,  with  the  aid  of  swift  and  active  horses 
and  speedy  camels,  alike  in  times  of  peace  and  war.  Nor 
does  any  member  of  their  tribes  ever  take  plough  in  hand 
or  cultivate  a  tree,  or  seek  food  by  the  tillage  of  the  land ; 
but  they  are  perpetually  wandering  over  various  and 
extensive  districts,  having  no  home,  no  fixed  abode  or 
laws;  nor  can  they  endure  to  remain  long  in  the  same 
climate,  no  one  district  or  country  pleasing  them  for  a 
continuance. 

4.  Their  life  is  one  continued  wandering ;  their  wives 
are  hired,  on  special  covenant,  for  a  fixed  time ;  and  that 
there  may  be  some  appearance  of  marriage  in  the  business, 
the  intended  wife,  under  the  name  of  a  dowry,  offers  n 
spear  and  a  tent  to  her  husband,  with  a  right  to  quit  him 
after  a  fixed  day,  if  she  should  choose  to  do  so.  And  it  is 
Inconceivable  with  what  eagerness  the  individuals  of  botk 
lexes  give  themselves  up  to  matrimonial  pleasures. 
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5.  But  as  long  as  they  live  they  wander  about  with  sach 
extensive  and  perpetual  migrations,  that  the  woman  is 
married  in  one  place,  brings  forth  her  children  in  eoiother, 
and  rears  them  at  a  distance  from  either  place,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  remaining  quiet  being  ever  granted  to  her. 

6.  They  all  live  on  venison,  and  are  further  supported 
on  a  great  abundance  of  milk,  and  on  many  kinds  of  nerbs, 
and  on  whatever  birds  they  can  catch  by  fowling.  And 
we  have  seen  a  great  many  of  them  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  either  com  or  wine. 

7.  So  much  for  this  most  mischievous  nation.  Now  let 
us  return  to  the  subject  we  originally  proposed  to  our 
selves. 

V. 

§  1.  While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  the  East,  Con- 
stantius  was  passing  the  winter  at  Aries ;  and  after  an 
exhibition  of  games  in  the  theatre  and  in  the  circus,  which 
were  displayed  with  most  sumptuous  magnificence,  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  the  day  which  completed  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  began  to  give  the  reins  more  freely 
to  his  insolence,  believing  every  information  which  was 
laid  before  him  as  proved,  however  doubtful  or  false  it 
might  be ;  and  among  other  acts  of  cruelty,  he  put  Geron- 
tius,  a  count  of  the  party  of  Magnentius,  to  the  torture, 
and  then  condemned  him  to  banishment. 

2.  And  as  the  body  of  a  sick  man  is  apt  to  be  agitated 
by  even  trifling  grievances,  so  his  narrow  and  sensitive 
mind,  thinking  every  sound  that  stirred  something  either 
done  or  planned  to  the  injury  of  his  safety,  made  his 
victory  ^  mournful  by  the  slaughter  of  innocent  men. 

3.  For  if  any  one  of  his  military  officers,  or  of  those 
who  had  ever  received  marks  of  honour,  or  if  any  one  of 
high  rank  was  accused,  on  the  barest  rumour,  of  having 
favoured  the  faction  of  his  enemy,  he  was  loaded  with 
chains  and  dragged  about  like  a  beast.  And  whether  any 
enemy  of  the  accused  man  pressed  him  or  not,  as  if  the 

^  His  victory  over  Magnentius,  whom  he  defeated  at  Mursa,  on  the 
Doave,  in  the  year  351.  Magnentius  fled  to  Aqaileia,  but  was  pursued, 
and  again  defeated  the  next  year,  at  a  place  called  Mons  Seleuci,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gap,  and  threw  himself  on  his  own  sword  t* 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ck)nstantiuH. 
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mere  fact  that  his  name  had  been  mentioned  was  sufficient, 
every  one  who  was  informed  against  or  in  any  way  called 
in  question,  was  condemned  either  to  dpath,  or  to  confis- 
cation of  his  property,  or  to  confinement  in  a  desert 
island. 

4.  For  his  ferocity  was  excited  to  a  still  further  degree 
w^hen  any  mention  was  made  of  treason  or  sedition ;  and 
the  bloodthirsty  insinuations  of  those  around  him,  ex- 
aggerating everything  that  happened,  and  pretending 
great  concern  at  any  danger  which  might  threaten  the  life 
of  the  emperor,  on  whose  safety,  as  on  a  thread,  they 
hypocritically  exclaimed  the  whole  world  depended,  added 
daily  to  his  suspicions  and  watchful  anger. 

5.  And  therefore  it  is  reported  he  gave  orders  that 
no  one  who  was  at  any  time  sentenced  to  punishment 
for  these  or  similar  ofiences  should  be  readtuitted  to  his 
presence  for  the  purpose  of  offering  the  usual  testimonies 
to  his  character,  a  thing  which  the  most  implacable  princes 
have  been  wont  to  permit.  And  thus  deadly  cruelty, 
which  in  all  other  men  at  times  grows  cool,  in  him  only 
became  more  violent  as  he  advanced  in  years,  because  the 
court  of  flatterers  which  attended  on  him  added  continual 
fuel  to  his  stem  obstinacy. 

6.  Of  this  court  a  most  copspicuous  member  was  Faulus, 
the  secretary,  a  native  of  Spain,  a  man  keeping  his  objects 
hidden  beneath  a  smooth  countenance,  and  acute  beyond 
all  men  in  smelling  out  secret  ways  to  bring  others  into 
danger.  He,  having  been  sent  into  Britain  to  arrest  some 
military  officers  who  had  dared  to  favour  the  conspiracy 
of  Magnentius,  as  they  could  not  resist,  licentiously 
exceeded  his  commands,  and  like  a  flood  poured  with 
sudden  violence  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  great  number 
of  people,  making  his  path  through  manifold  slaughter 
and  destruction,  loading  the  bodies  of  free-bom  men  with 
chains,  and  crushing  some  with  fetters,  while  patching 
up  all  kinds  of  accusations  far  removed  from  the 
truth.  And  to  this  man  is  owing  one  especial  atrocity 
which  has  branded  the  time  of  Coustantius  with  indelible 
infamy. 

7.  Martinus,  who  at  that  time  governed  these  provinces 
as  deputy,  being  greatly  concerned  for  the  sufferings  in- 
flicted on  innocent  men,  and  making  frequent  entreaties 
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that  those  who  were  free  from  all  guilt  might  be  spared, 
when  he  fomid  that  he  could  not  prevail,  threatened  to 
withdraw  from  the  province,  in  the  hope  tliat  this  male- 
volent inquisitor,  Paulus,  might  be  afr-aid  of  his  doing  so, 
and  so  give  over*  exposing  to  open  danger  men  who  had 
combined  only  in  a  wish  for  tranquillity. 

8.  Paulus,  thinking  that  this  conduct  of  Martiniis  was 
a  hindrance  to  his  own  zeal,  being,  as  he  was,  a  formidable 
artist  in  involving  matters,  from  which  people  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  **  the  Chain/'  attacked  the  deputy  him- 
self while  still  engaged  in  defending  the  people  whom  he 
was  set  to  govern,  and  involved  him  in  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  every  one  else,  threatening  that  he  would  carry 
him,  with  his  tribunes  and  many  other  persons,  as  a  pri- 
soner to  the  emperor's  court.  Martinus,  alarmed  at  this 
threat,  and  seeing  the  imminent  danger  in  which  his  life 
was,  drew  his  sword  and  attacked  Paulus.  But  because 
from  want  of  strength  in  his  hand  he  was  unable  to  give 
him  a  mortal  wound,  he  then  plunged  his  drawn  sword 
into  his  own  side.  And  by  this  unseemly  kind  of  death 
that  most  just  man  departed  from  life,  merely  for  having 
dared  to  interpose  some  delay  to  the  miserable  calamities 
of  many  citizens. 

9.  And  when  these  wicked  deeds  had  been  perpetrated, 
Paulus,  covered  with  blood,  returned  to  the  emperor's 
camp,  bringing  with  him  a  crowd  of  prisoners  almost 
covered  with  chains,  in  the  lowest  condition  of  squalor 
and  misery;  on  whose  arrival  the  racks  were  prepared, 
and  the  executioner  began  to  prepare  his  hooks  and  other 
engines  of  torture.  Of  these  prisoners,  many  of  them  had 
their  property  confiscated,  others  were  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment, some  were  given  over  to  the  sword  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Nor  is  it  easy  to  cite  the  acquittal  of  a  single 
person  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  where  the  slightest 
whisper  of  accusation  had  been  brought  against  him. 

VI. 

§  1.  At  this  time  Orfitus  was  the  governor  of  the  Eternal 
City,  with  the  rank  of  prefect ;  and  he  behaved  with  a 
degree  of  insolence  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  the  dignity 
thus  conferred  upon  him.     A  man  of  prudence  indeed,  and 
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well  skilled  in  all  the  forensic  business  of  the  city,  but 
less  accomplished  in  general  literature  and  in  the  fine  arts 
than  -was  becoming  in  a  nobleman.  Under  his  adminis* 
tration  some  very  formidable  seditions  broke  out  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  of  wine,  ae  the  people,  being 
exceedingly  eager  for  an  abundant  use  of  that  article,  were 
easily  excited  to  frequent  and  violent  disorders. 

2.  And  since  I  think  it  likely  that  foreigners  who  may 
read  this  account  (if,  indeed,  any  such  should  meet  with 
it)  are  likely  to  wonder  how  it  is  that,  when  my  history 
has  reach^  the  point  of  narrating  what  was  done  at  Rome, 
nothing  is  spoken  of  but  seditions,  and  shops,  and  cheap- 
nesa,  and  other  similarly  inconsiderable  matters,  I  will 
briefly  touch  upon  the  causes  of  this,  never  intentionally 
departing  from  the  strict  truth. 

3.  At  the  time  when  Eome  first  rose  into  mundane 
brilliancy — that  Rome  which  was  fated  to  last  as  long  as 
mankind  shall  endure,  and  to  be  increased  with  a  sublime 
progress  and  growth — virtue  and  fortune,  though  com- 
monly at  variance,  agreed  upon  a  treaty  of  eternal  peace, 
as  £Bir  as  she  was  concerned.  For  if  either  of  them  had 
been  wanting  to  her,  she  would  never  have  reached  her 
perfect  and  complete  supremacy.  ^ 

4.  Her  people,  from  its  very  earliest  infancy  to  the  latent 
moment  of  its  youth,  a  period  which  extends  over  about  / 
three  hundred  years,  carried  on  a  variety  of  wars  with  the 
natives  around  ita  walls.  Then,  when  it  arrived  at  its 
full-grown  manhood,  after  many  and  various  labours  in 
war,  it  crossed  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  till,  as  youth  and  man, 
it  had  carried  the  triumphs  of  victory  into  every  country 
in  the  world. 

5.  And  now  that  it  is  declining  into  old  age,  and  often 
owes  its  victories  to  its  mere  name,  it  has  come  to  a  more 
tranquil  time  of  life.  Therefore  the  venerable  city,  after 
having  bowed  down  the  haughty  necks  of  fierce  nations, 
and  given  laws  to  the  world,  to  be  the  foundations  and 
eternal  anchors  of  liberty,  like  a  thrifty  parent,  prudent 
and  rich,  intrusted  to  the  Caesars,  as  to  its  own  children, 
the  right  of  governing  their  ancestral  inheritance. 

6.  And  although  the  tribes  are  indolent,  and  the 
oountries  peaceful,  and  although  there  are  no  contests  for 
votes,  but  aim  kanquillity  of  the  age  of  Numa  has  returned. 
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nevertheless,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  Rome  is  still 
looked  up  to  as  the  mistress  and  the  queen  of  the  earth, 
and  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  is  respected  and 
venerated. 

7.  But  this  magnificent  splendour  of  the  assemblies  and 
councils  of  the  Roman  people  is  defaced  by  the  inconside- 
rate levity  of  a  few,  who  never  recollect  where  they  have 
been  bom,  but  who  fall  away  into  error  and  licentiousness, 
as  if  a  perfect  impunity  were  granted  to  vice.  For  as  the 
lyric  poet  Simonides  teaches  us,  the  man  who  would  live 
happily  in  accordance  with  perfect  reason,  ought  above  all 
things  to  have  a  glorious  country. 

8.  Of  these  men,  some  thinking  that  they  can  be  handed 
down  to  immortality  by  means  of  statues,  are  eagerly 
desirous  of  them,  as  if  they  would  obtain  a  higher  rewaid 
from  brazen  figures  unendowed  with  sense  than  from  a 
consciousness  of  upright  and  honourable  actions ;  and  they 
even  are  anxious  to  have  them  plated  over  with  gold,  a 
thing  which  is  reported  to  have  been  first  done  in  the  in- 
stance of  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  by  his  wisdom  and  valour 
had  subdued  King  Antiochus.  But  how  really  noble  a 
thing  it  is  to  despise  all  these  inconsiderable  and  trifling 
things,  and  to  bend  one's  attention  to  the  long  and  toilsome 
steps  of  true  glory,  as  the  poet  of  Ascrea'  has  sung,  and  Cato 
the  Censor  has  shown  by  his  example.  For  when  he  was 
asked  how  it  was  that  while  many  other  nobles  had  statues 
he  had  none,  replied  :  **  I  had  rather  that  good  men  should 
marvel  how  it  was  that  1  did  not  earn  one,  than  (what 
would  be  a  much  heavier  misfortune)  inquire  how  it  was 
that  I  had  obtained  one." 

9.  Others  place  the  height  ot  glory  in  having  a  coach 
higher  than  usual,  or  splendid  apparel ;  and  so  toil  and 
sweat  under  a  vast  burden  of  cloaks,  which  are  fastened 
to  their  necks  by  many  clasps,  and  blow  about  from  the 
excessive  fineness  of  the  mateiial ;  showing  a  desire,  by 
the  continual  wriggling  of  their  bodies,  and  especially  by 
the  waving  of  the  left  hand,  to  make  their  long  fiinges  and 
tunics,  embroidered  in  multiform  figures  of  animals  with 
threads  of  various  colours,  more  conspicuous. 

10.  Others,  with  not  any  one   asking   them,    put  on  a 

*  Hesiod.    AmniiaRus  refers  to  the  passage  in  Husiotl's  Op.  ct  Dia^ 
289,  begiuuing — r^s  8'  Aper^j  iUpwra  0€o\  •irpoirdooi0€y  fOri<ray. 
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feigned  severity  of  countenance,  and  extol  their  patrimonial 
estates  in  a  boundless  degree,  exaggerating  the  yearly  pro- 
duce of  their  fruitful  fields,  which  they  boast  of  possessing 
in  numbers  from  east  to  west,  being  forsooth  ignorant  that 
their  ancestors,  by  whom  the  gi*eatness  of  Eome  was  so 
widely  extended,  were  not  eminent  for  riches ;  but  through 
a  course  of  dreadful  wars  overpowered  by  their  valour  all 
who  were  opposed  to  them,  though  differing  but  little  from 
the  common  soldiers  either  in  riches,  or  in  their  mode  of  life, 
or  in  the  costliness  of  their  garments. 

1 1.  This  is  how  it  happened  that  Valerius  Publicola  was 
buried  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  and  that  the 
destitute  wife  of  Begulus  was,  with  her  children,  supported 
by  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  her  husband,  and  that  tho 
daughter  of  Scipio  had  a  dowrj'^  provided  for  her  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  the  other  nobles  being  ashamed  to  see  the 
beauty  of  this  full-grown  maiden,  while  her  moneyless 
£ither  was  so  long  absent  on  the  service  of  his  countr}'. 

12.  But  now  if  you,  as  an  honourable  stranger,  should 
enter  the  house  of  any  one  well  off,  and  on  that  account 
full  of  pride,  for  the  purpose  of  saluting  him,  at  first, 
indeed,  you  will  be  Hospitably  received,  as  though  your 
presence  had  been  desired;  and  after  having  had  many 
questions  put  to  you,  and  having  been  forced  to  tell  a 
number  of  lies,  you  will  wonder,  since  the  man  had  never 
seen  you  before,  that  one  of  high  rank  should  pay  such 
attention  to  you  who  are  but  an  unimportant  individual ; 
BO  that  by  reason  of  this  as  a  principal  souice  of  happiness, 
you  begin  to  repent  of  not  having  come  to  Eome  ten  yeai*8 
ago. 

13.  And  when  relying  on  this  affability  you  do  the 
same  thing  the  next  day,  you  will  stand  waiting  as  one 
utterly  unknown  and  unexpected,  while  be  who  yester- 
day encouraged  you  to  repeat  your  visit,  counts  upon  his 
fingers  who  you  can  be,  marvelling,  for  a  long  time, 
whence  you  come,  and  what  you  want.  But  when  at 
length  you  are  recognized  and  admitted  to  his  acquaint- 
ance, if  you  should  devote  yourself  to  the  attention  of 
salnting  him  for  three  years  consecutively,  and  after  this 
intermit  your  visits  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  then  if 
you  return  to  repeat  a  similar  course,  you  will  never  be 
questioned  about  your  absence  any  more  than  if  you  had 
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been  dead,  and  you  will  waste  your  whole  life  in  submit* 
ting  to  court  the  humours  of  this  blockhead. 

14.  But  when  those  long  and  unwholesome  banquets, 
which  are  indulged  in  at  certain  intervals,  begin  to  be  pre- 
pared, or  the  distribution  of  the  usual  dole-baskets  lakes 
place,  then  it  is  discussed  with  anxious  deliberation  whether 
when  those  to  whom  a  return  is  due  are  to  be  entertained, 
it  is  proper  to  invite  also  a  stranger;  and  if,  after  the 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  sifted,  it  is  determined  that  it 
may  be  done,  that  person  is  preferred  who  waits  all  night 
before  the  houses  of  charioteers,  or  who  professes  a  skill  in 
dice,  or  pretends  to  be  acquainted  with  some  peculiar  secrets. 

15.  For  such  entertainers  avoid  all  leamea  and  sober  men 
as  unprofitable  and  useless ;  with  this  addition,  that  the 
nomenclators'  also,  who  are  accustomed  to  make  a  market 
of  these  invitations  and  of  similar  favours,  selling  them  for 
bribes,  do  for  gain  thrust  in  mean  and  obscure  men  at  these 
dinners. 

16.  The  whirlpools  of  banquets,  and  the  various  allure- 
ments of  luxury,  I  omit,  that  I  may  not  be  too  prolix,  and 
with  the  object  of  passing  on  to  this  fact,  that  some  people, 
hastening  on  without  fear  of  danger,  drive  their  horses, 
as  if  they  were  post-horses,  with  a  regular  licence,  as  the 
saying  is,  through  the  wide  streets  of  the  city,  over  the 
roads  paved  with  flint,  d ringing  behind  them  large  bodies  of 
slaves  like  bands  of  robbers ;  not  leaving  at  home  even 
Sannio,'  as  the  comic  poet  says. 

17.  And  many  matrons,  imitating  these  men,  gallop  over 
every  quarter  of  the  city  with  their  heads  covered,  and  in  close 
carriages.  And  as  skilful  conductors  of  battles  place  in  the> 
van  their  densest  and  strongest  battalions,  then  their  light- 
armed  troops,  behind  them  the  darters,  and  in  the  extreme 
rear  troops  of  reserve,  ready  to  join  in  the  attack  if  neco^8ity 
should  arise  ;  so,  according  to  the  careful  arrangements  of 
the  stewards  of  these  city  households,  who  are  conspicuous 
by  wands  fastened  to  their  right  hands,  as  if  a  regular 
watchword  had  been  issued  from  the  camp,  first  of  all,  near 

^  A  nomenclator  was  a  slave  who  attended  a  great  noble  in  his  walk 
through  the  city  to  remind  him  of  the  names  of  those  whom  he  met* 
8ee  Cicero  pro  Mureena,  c.  36. 

2  The  name  of  a  slave  in  the  Eunuch,  of  Terence,  who  says,  aci  i? 
se.  8 — Sonoio  alone  stays  at  home. 
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B  front  of  the  carriage  march  all  the  slaves  concerned  in 
inning  smd  working  ;  next  to  them  come  the  blackened 
9W  employed  in  the  kitchen ;  then  the  whole  body  of 
Kves  promiscnonsly  mixed  np  with  a  gang  of  idle  plebeians 
ym  the  neighbourhood;  laist  of  aU,  the  multitude  of 
nnchs,  beginning  with  the  old  men  and  ending  with  the 
lys,  pale  and  unsightly  from  the  distorted  deformity  of 
eir  features ;  so  that  whichever  wav  any  one  goes,  seeing 
3op8  of  mutilated  men,  he  will  detest  the  memory  of 
tmiramis,  that  ancient  queen  who  was  the  first  person  to 
strate  male  youths  of  tender  age ;  doing  as  it  were  a 
olence  to  nature,  and  forcing  it  back  from  its  appointed 
^orse,  which  at  the  veiy  first  beginning  and  birth  of  the 
did,  by  a  kind  of  secret  law  revealing  the  primitive  foun- 
hm  of  seed,  points  out  the  way  of  propagating  posterity. 

18.  And  as  this  is  the  case,  those  few  houses  which  were 
rmerly  celebrated  for  the  serious  cultivation  of  becoming 
udies,  are  now  filled  with  the  ridiculous  amusements  of 
rpid  indolence,  re-echoing  with  the  sound  of  vocal  music 
id  the  tinkle  of  flutes  and  lyres.  Lastly,  instead  of  a  philo- 
pher,  you  find  a  singer ;  instead  of  an  orator,  some  teacher 
'  ridiculous  arts  is  summoned ;  and  the  libraries  closed  for 
rer,  like  so  many  graves ;  organs  to  ^  plfl/^  ^Y  watej- 
»wer  frTfi  rns^ ;  and  lyres  ot  so  vast  a  size,  that  they  took 
^e  waggons ;  and  flutes,  and  ponderous  machines  suited 
r  the  exhibitions  of  actors. 

19.  Last  of  all,  they  have  arrived  at  such  a  depth  of  un- 
orthiness,  that  when,  no  very  long  time  ago,  on  account 
'  an  apprehended  scarcity  of  food,  the  foreigners  were 
riven  in  haste  from  the  city ;  those  who  practised  liberal 
scomplishments,  the  number  of  whom  was  exceedingly 
mm,  were  expelled  without  a  moment's  breathing-time ; 
)t  the  followers  of  actresses,  and  all  who  at  that  time 
retended  to  be  of  such  a  class,  were  allowed  to  remain ;  and 
iree  thousand  dancing-girls  had  not  even  a  question  put 
» {hem,  but  stayed  unmolested  with  the  members  of  their 
ionises,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  dancing  masters. 

20.  And  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  you  may  see  a 
lultitude  of  women  with  their  hair  curled,  who,  as  far  as 
leir  age  goes,  might,  if  they  had  married,  been  by  this 
me  the  mothers  of  three  children,  sweeping  the  pavements 
ith  their  feet  till  they  are  weary,  whirling  round  in  rapid 
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gyrations,   while  representing  innnmerable    groups   asd 
figures  which  the  theatrical  plays  contain. 

21.  It  is  a  truth  beyond  all  question,  that,  when  at  one 
time  Eome  was  the  aV)ode  of  all  the  virtues,  many  of  the 
nobles,  like  the  Lotophagi,  celebrated  in  Homer,  who 
detained  men  by  the  deliciousness  of  their  fruit,  allured 
foreigners  of  free  birth  by  manifold  attentions  of  courtesy 
and  kindness. 

22.  But  now,  in  their  empty  arrogance,  some  persons 
look  upon  everything  as  worthless  which  is  bom  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  city,  except  only  the  childless  and  the  un- 
married. Nor  can  it  be  conceived  with  what  a  variety  of 
obsequious  observance  men  without  children  are  courted 
at  Home. 

23.  And  since  among  them,  as  is  natural  in  a  city  so 
great  as  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  diseases  attain 
to  such  an  insurmountable  degree  of  violence,  that  all  the 
skill  of  the  physician  is  ineflTectual  even  to  mitigate  them; 
a  certain  assistance  and  means  of  safety  has  been  devised, 
in  the  rule  that  no  one  should  go  to  see  a  friend  in  such  a 
condition,  and  to  a  few  precautionary  measures  a  fuither 
remedy  of  sufficient  potency  has  been  added,  that  men 
should  not  readmit  into  their  houses  servants  who  have 
been  sent  to  inquire  how  a  man's  friends  who  may  have 
been  seized  with  an  illness  of  this  kind  are,  until  they  have 
cleansed  and  purified  their  persons  in  the  bath.  So  that  a 
taint  is  feared,  even  when  it  has  only  been  seen  with  the 
eyes  of  another. 

24.  But  nevertheless,  when  these  rules  are  observed  thus 
stringently,  some  persons,  if  they  be  invited  to  a  wedding, 
though  the  vigour  of  their  limbs  be  much  diminished,  yet, 
when  gold  is  offered*  in  the  hollow  palm  of  the  right  hand, 
will  go  actively  as  far  as  Spoletum.  These  are  the  customs 
of  the  nobles. 

25.  But  of  the  lower  and  most  indigent  class  of  the  popu- 
lace some  spend  the  whole  night  in  the  wine  shops 
Some  lie  concealed  in  the  shady  arcades  of  the  theatres; 
which  Catulus  was  in  his  asdileship  the  first  person  to 

*  It  was  customary  on  such  solemnities,  as  also  on  the  occasion  of 
ttssimiiripj  the  toga  virilis,  or  entering  on  any  important  magistracy,  to 
make  small  presents  of  money  to  the  guests  who  were  invited  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion.    Gf.  Plin.  Epist.  x.  117. 
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raise,  in  imitation  of  the  lascivious  manners  of  Campania,  or 
else  they  play  at  dice  so  eagerly  as  to  quarrel  over  them  ; 
snujGSng  up  Iheir  nostrils  and  making  unseemly  noises  by 
drawing  back  their  breath  into  their  noses ;  or  (and  this  is 
their  favourite  pursuit  of  all  others)  from  sunrise  to  even- 
ing they  stay  gaping  through  sunshine  or  rain,  examining 
in  the  most  careful  manner  the  most  sterling  good  or 
bad  qualities  of  the  charioteers  and  horses. 

26.  And  it  is  very  wonderful  to  see  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  people  with  great  eagerness  of  mind  intent 
upon  the  event  of  the  contests  in  the  chariot  race,  lliese 
pursuits,  and  others  of  like  character,  prevent  anything 
worth  mentioning  or  important  from  being  done  at  Home. 
Therefore  we  must  return  to  our  original  subject. 

VII. 

{  1 .  His  licentiousness  having  now  become  more  unbounded, 
the  Caesar  began  to  be  burdensome  to  all  virtuous  men ;  and 
discarding  all  moderation,  he  harassed  every  part  of  the 
East,  sparing  neither  those  who  had  received  public 
honours,  nor  the  chief  citizens  of  the  different  cities ;  nor 
the  common  people. 

2.  At  last  by  one  single  sentence  he  ordered  all  the 
principal  persons  at  Antioch  to  be  put  to  death ;  being 
exasperated  because  when  he  recommended  that  a  low 
price  should  be  established  in  the  market  at  an  unsea- 
sonable time,  when  the  city  was  threatened  with  a  scarcity, 
they  answered  him  with  objections,  urged  with  more 
force  than  he  approved ;  and  they  would  all  have  been 
put  to  death  to  a  man,  if  Honoratus,  who  was  at  that  time 
count  of  the  East,  had  not  resisted  him  with  pertinacious 
constancy. 

3.  This  circumstance  was  also  a  proof,  and  that  no 
doubtful  or  concealed  one,  of  the  cruelty  of  his  nature, 
that  he  took  delight  in  cruel  sports,  and  in  the  circus  he 
would  rejoice  as  if  he  had  made  some  great  gain,  to  see  six 
or  seven  gladiators  killing  one  another  in  combats  which 
have  often  been  forbidden. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  things  a  certain  worthless  woman 
inflamed  his  purpose  of  inflicting  misery ;  for  she,  having 
obtained  admission  to  the  palace,  as  she  had  requested,  gave 
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liim  information  that  a  plot  was  secretly  laid  against  him 
by  a  few  soldiers  of  the  lowest  rank.  And  Constantina, 
in  her  exultation,  thinking  that  her  hnsband's  safely  was 
now  fully  secured,  rewarded  and  placed  this  woman,  in  a 
caniage,  and  in  this  way  sent  her  out  into  the  pnblio 
street  through  the  great  gate  of  the  palace,  in  order,  by  snch 
a  temptation,  to  allure  others  also  to  give  similar  or  more 
important  information. 

5.  After  these  events,  Gallns  being  about  to  set  out  for 
Hierapolis,  in  order,  as  fsur  as  appearance  went,  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition,  the  common  people  of  Antioch 
entreated  him  in  a  suppliant  manner  to  remove  their  fear 
of  a  famine  which  for  many  reasons  (some  of  them  difficult 
to  explain)  it  was  believed  was  impending :  Gallns,  how- 
ever, did  not,  as  is  the  custom  of  princes  whose  power, 
by  the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  it  is  diffused,  is 
able  continually  to  remedy  local  distresses,  order  any  dis- 
tribution of  food  to  be  made,  or  any  supplies  to  be  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  countries  *,  but  he  pointed  out  to 
them  a  man  of  consular  rank,  named  Theophilus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  who  happened  to  be  standing  by,  re- 
plying to  the  repeated  appeals  of  the  multitude,  who  were 
trembling  with  apprehenhions  of  the  last  extremities,  that 
no  one  coidd  possibly  want  food  if  the  governor  were  not 
willing  that  they  should  be  in  want  of  it. 

6.  These  words  increased  the  audacity  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  when  the  scarcity  of  provisions  became  more 
severe,  urged  by  hunger  and  frenzy,  they  set  fire  to  and 
burnt  down  the  splendid  house  of  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Eubulus,  a  man  of  great  reputation  among  his  fellow- 
citizens;  and  they  attacked  the  governor  himself  with 
blows  and  kicks  as  one  especially  made  over  to  them  by 
the  judgment  of  the  emperor,  kicking  him  till  he  was 
half  dead,  and  then  tearing  him  to  pieces  in  a  miserable 
manner.  And  after  his  wretched  death  every  one  saw  in 
the  destruction  of  this  single  individual  a  type  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  was  himself  exposed,  and,  taught  by 
this  recent  example,  feared  a  similar  fate. 

7.  About  the  same  time  Serenianus,  who  had  previonsly 
been  duke  *  of  Phoenicia,  to  whose  inactivity  it  was  owing^ 

1  The  Latin  is  Dux.     It  is  about  this  period  that  the  title  Duke  and 
C  ount,  which  we  have  already  had,  arose,  indicating  however  at  flnt 
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as  we  have  already  lelated,  that  Gelse  in  Fhoenioia  was 
laid  waste,  was  deservedly  and  legally  accused  of  trea- 
son, and  no  one  saw  how  he  oonld  possibly  be  acquitted. 
He  was  also  manifestly  proved  to  have  sent  an  intimate 
friend  with  a  cap  (witJi  which  he  used  to  cover  his  own 
head)  which  had  been  enchanted  by  forbidden  acts  to  the 
temple  of  prophecy,*  on  purpose  to  ask  expressly  whether, 
acc<nding  to  his  wish,  a  firm  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
empire  was  portended  for  him. 

S.  And  in  these  days  a  twofold  misfortune  occurred : 
firsts  that  a  heavy  penalty  bad  fallen  upon  Theophilus  who 
was  innocent ;  and,  secondly,  that  Serenianus  who  deserved 
universal  execration,  was  acquitted  without  the  general 
feeling  beiug  able,  to  offer  any  effectual  remonstrance. 

9.  Constantius  then  hearing  from  time  to  time  of  these 
transactions,  and  having  been  further  informed  of  some 
particular  occurrences  by  Thalassius,  who  however  had 
now  died  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  wrote  courteous 
letters  to  the  Cessar,  but  at  the  same  time  gradually  with- 
drew fi-om  him  his  support,  pretending  to  be  uneasy,  least 
as  the  leisure  of  soldiers  is  usually  a  disorderly  time,  the 
troops  might  be  conspiring  to  his  injury :  and  he  desired 
him  to  content  himself  witb  the  schools  of  the  Palatine,' 
and  with  those  of  the  Protectors,  with  the  Scutarii,  and 
Gentiles.  And  he  ordered  Domitianus,  who  had  formerly 
been  the  Superintendent  of  the  Treasury,  but  who  was  now 
promoted  to  be  a  prefect,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Syria,  to 
address  Gallus  in  persuasive  and  respectful  language,  ex- 
horting him  to  repair  with  all  speed  to  Italy,  to  which 
province  the  emperor  had  repeatedly  summoned  him. 

Dot  territorial  poflseflnonfl,  but  military  commands ;  and  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  mnk  of  Gomit  was  the  higher  of  the  two. 

'  Constantine,  on  his  conTersion  to  Christianity,  had  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  the  consultation  of  oracles ;  but  the  practice  was  not  wholly 
abandoned  till  the  time  of  Theodosius. 

'  Schools  was  the  name  giTen  at  Bome  to  buildings  where  men  were 
wont  to  meet  for  any  purpose,  whether  of  study,  of  traffic,  or  of  the 
pmctice  of  any  art.  The  schools  of  the  Palatine  were  the  station  of 
the  cohorts  of  the  guard.  The  "  Protectors  or  Guards  *'  were  a  body  of 
soldiers  of  higher  rank,  receiving  also  higher  pay ;  called  also  "  Domes- 
tici  or  household  trooiw,''  as  especially  set  apart  for  the  protection  of  the 
imperial  palace  and  person.  The  "Scutarii "  (shield-bearers)  belonged 
to  the  Palatine  schools ;  and  the  Gentiles  were  troops  enlisted  from 
tibose  nations  which  were  still  accounted  barbarous. 
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10.  And  when,  with  this  object,  Domitianns  had  reached 
Antioch,  having  travelled  express,  he  passed  by  the  gates 
of  the  palace,  in  contempt  of  the  Cassar,  whom,  however, 
he  onght  to  have  visited,  and  proceeded  to  the  general's 
camp  with  ostentatious  pomp,  and  there  pretended  to  be 
sick ;  he  neither  visited  the  palace,  nor  ever  appeared  in 
public,  but  keeping  himself  private,  he  devised  many  things 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  Caesar,  adding  many 
superfluous  circumstances  to  the  relations  which  he  was 
continually  sending  to  the  emperor. 

11.  At  last,  being  expressly  invited  by  the  Csesar,  and 
being  admitted  into  the  prince's  council-chamber,  without 
making  the  slightest  preface  he  began  in  this  inconsiderate 
and  light-minded  manner :  "  Depart,"  said  he,  "  as  you 
have  been  commanded,  0  Ctesar,  and  know  this,  that  if  yon 
make  any  delay  I  shall  at  once  order  all  the  provisions 
allotted  for  the  support  of  yourself  and  your  court  to  be 
can-ied  away."  And  then,  having  said  nothing  more  than 
these  insolent  words,  he  departed  with  every  appearance  of 
rage;  and  would  never  afterwards  come  into  his  sight 
though  frequently  sent  for. 

12.  The  Cvesar  being  indignant  at  this,  as  thinking  he 
had  been  unworthily  and  unjustly  treated,  ordered  his 
faithful  protectora  to  take  the  prefect  into  custody;  and 
when  this  became  known,  Montius,  who  at  that  time  was 
quaestor,  a  man  of  deep  craft  indeed,  but  still  inclined  to 
moderate  measures,*  taking  counsel  for  the  common  good, 
sent  for  the  principal  members  of  the  Palatine  schools  and 
addressed  them  in  pacific  words,  pointing  out  that  it  was 
neither  proper  nor  expedient  that  such  things  should  be 
done  ;  and  adding  also  in  a  reproving  tone  of  voice,  that  if 
such  conduct  as  this  were  approved  of,  then,  after  throwing 
down  the  statues  of  Constantius  the  prefect  would  begin 
to  think  how  he  might  also  with  the  greater  security  take 
his  life  also. 

13.  ^Vhen  this  was  known  Gallus,  like  a  serpent  attacked 
with  stones  or  darts,  being  now  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  despair,  and  eager  to  insure  his  safety  by  any  possible 

'  Gibbon  here  proposes  for  lenitatem  to  read  leritatem,  fickleness ; 
himself  describing  Montius  as  "  a  statesman  whose  art  and  experience 
were  frequently  betrayed  by  the  levity  of  his  disposition."— Cap.  xix.. 
p.  298.  vol.  ill.,  Bohn's  edition.  F  *    - 
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meazM,  ordered  all  his  troops  to  be  collected  in  arms,  and 
when  they  stood  around  him  in  amazement  he  gnashed  hit 
teeth,  and  hissing  with  rage,  said, — 

14.  "You  are  present  here  as  brave  men,  come  to  the 
aid  of  me  who  am  in  one  common  danger  with  you.  Mon- 
tins,  with  a  novel  and  unprecedented  arrogance,  accuses  us 
of  rebellion  and  resistance  to  the  majesty  of  the  emperor, 
by  roaring  out  all  these  charges  against  us.  Being  offended 
forsooth  that,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  I  ordered  a  contu- 
macious prefect,  who  pretended  not  to  know  what  the  state 
of  affidrs  required,  to  be  arrested  and  kept  in  custody." 

15.  On  hearing  these  words  the  soldiers  immediately, 
being  always  on  the  watch  to  raise  disturbances,  first  of  all 
attacked  Montius,  who  happened  to  be  living  close  at  band, 
an  old  man  of  no  great  bodily  strength,  and  enfeebled  by 
disease ;  and  having  bound  his  legs  with  coarse  ropes,  they 
dragged  him  straddling,  without  giving  him  a  moment  to 
take  breath,  as  far  as  the  general's  camp. 

16.  And  with  the  same  violence  they  also  bound  Domitia- 
nus, dragging  him  head  first  down  the  stairs ;  and  then  having 
fastened  the  two  men  together,  they  dragged  them  through 
all  the  spacious  streets  of  the  city  at  full  speed.  And,  all 
their  limbs  and  joints  being  thus  dislocated,  they  trampled 
on  their  corpses  after  they  were  dead,  and  mutilated  them 
in  the  most  unseemly  manner ;  and  at  last,  having  glutted 
their  rage,  they  threw  them  into  the  river. 

17.  But  there  was  a  certain  man  named  Luecus,  the 
governor  of  the  city,  who,  suddenly  appearing  among  the 
fioldiers,  had  inflamed  them,  always  ready  for  mischief, 
to  the  nefarious  actions  which  they  had  thus  committed ; 
exciting  them  with  repeated  cries,  like  the  musician  who 
gives  the  tune  to  the  mourners  at  funerals,  to  finish  what 
they  had  begun :  and  for  this  deed  he  was,  not  long  after, 
burnt  alive. 

18.  And  because  Montius,  when  just  about  to  expire 
under  the  hands  of  those  who  were  tearing  him  to  pieces, 
repeatedly  named  Epigonius  and  Eusebius,  without  indi- 
cating either  their  rank  or  their  profession,  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  was  taken  to  find  out  who  they  were ;  and,  lest 
the  search  should  have  time  to  cool,  they  sent  for  a  philo- 
sopher named  Epigonius,  from  Lycia,  and  for  Eusebius  tbe 
orator,  sumamed  Pittacos,  from  Emissa ;  though  they  were 
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not  those  whom  Montius  had  meant,  bnt  some  tribunes, 
superintendents  of  the  manufactures  of  arms,  who  had  pro- 
mised him  information  if  they  heard  of  any  revolutionary 
measures  being  agitated. 

19.  About  the  same  time  ApoUinaris,  the  son-in-law  of 
Domitianus,  who  a  short  time  before  had  been  the  chief 
steward  of  the  Csasar's  palace,  being  sent  to  Mesopotamia 
by  his  father-in-law,  took  exceeding  pains  to  inquire  among 
the  soldiers  whether  they  had  received  any  secret  de- 
spatches from  the  Caesar,  indicating  his  having  meditated  any 
deeper  designs  than  usual.  And  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  at  Antioch,  he  passed  through 
the  lesser  Armenia  and  took  the  road  to  Constantinople ; 
but  he  was  seized  on  his  journey  by  the  Protectors,  and 
brought  back  to  Antioch,  and  there  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment. 

20.  And  while  these  things  were  taking  place  there  was 
discovered  at  Tyre  a  royal  robe,  which  had  been  secretly 
made,  though  it  was  quite  uncertain  who  had  placed  it 
where  it  was,  or  for  whose  use  it  had  been  made.  And  on 
that  account  the  governor  of  the  province,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  father  of  Apollinaris,  and  bore  the  same  name, 
was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  his  guilt ;  and  great  num- 
bers of  other  persons  were  collected  from  difierent  cities, 
who  were  all  involved  in  serious  accusations. 

21.  And  now,  when  the  trumpets  of  internal  war  and 
slaughter  began  to  sound,  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the 
Csdsar,  indifferent  to  any  consideration  of  the  truth,  began 
also  to  break  forth,  and  that  not  secretly  as  before.  And 
without  making  any  solemn  investigation  into  the  truth  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  citizens,  and  without  sepa- 
rating the  innocent  from  the  guilty,  he  discarded  all  ideas 
of  right  or  justice,  as  if  they  had  been  expelled  from  the 
seat  of  judgment.  And  while  all  lawful  defence  on  trials 
was  silent,  the  torturer,  and  plunderer,  and  the  executioner, 
and  every  kind  of  confiscation  of  property,  raged  unrestrained 
throughout  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  I 
think  it  now  a  favourable  moment  to  enumerate,  with  the 
exception  of  Mesopotamia,  which  1  have  already  described 
when  I  was  relating  the  Parthian  wars ;  and  also  with  the 
exception  of  Egypt,  which  I  am  forced  to  postpone  to 
another  opportunity. 
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VIII. 

S 1.  AiTEB  paasmg  over  the  summit  of  Mount  Taurus,  which 
towarcU  the  east  rises  up  to  a  vast  height,  Cilicia  spreads 
itself  out  for  a  very  great  distance— a  land  rich  in  all  valu- 
able productions.  It  is  bordered  on  its  right  by  Isauria, 
which  is  equally  fertile  in  vines  and  in  many  kinds  of 
grain.  The  Calycadnus,  a  navigable  fiver,  flows  through 
the  middle  of  Isaurus. 

2.  This  province,  besides  other  towns,  is  particularly 
adorned  by  two  cities,  Seleucia,  founded  by  King  Seleucus, 
and  Claudiopolis,  which  the  Emperor  Claudius  Caesar  esta- 
blished as  a  colony.  For  the  city  of  Isauria,  which  was 
formerly  too  poweiful,  was  in  ancient  times  overthrown  as 
an  incurable  and  dangerous  rebel,  and  so  completely  de- 
stroyed that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  traces  of  its 
pristine  splendour. 

3.  The  province  of  Cilicia,  which  exults  in  the  river 
Cydntis,  is  ornamented  by  Tarsus,  a  city  of  great  magni- 
ficence. This  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Perseus, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae ;  or  else,  and  more  probably, 
by  a  certain  emigrant  who  came  from  Ethiopia,  by  name 
Sandan,  a  man  of  mat  wealth  and  of  noble  birth.  It  is 
also  adorned  by  me  city  of  Anazarbus,  which  bears  the 
name  of  its  founder ;  and  by  Mopsuestia,  the  abode  of  the 
celebrated  seer  Mopsus,  who  wandered  from  his  comrades 
the  Argonauts  when  they  were  returning  after  having 
carried  off  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  strayed  to  the  African 
coast,  where  he  died  a  sudden  death.  His  heroic  remains, 
though  covered  by  Punic  turf,  have  ever  since  that  time 
cured  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  and  have  generally  re- 
stored men  to  sound  health. 

4.  These  two  provinces  being  full  of  banditti  were  for- 
merly subdued  by  the  pro-consul  Servilius,  in  a  piratical 
war,  and  were  passed  under  the  yoke,  and  made  tributary 
to  the  empire.  These  districts  being  placed,  as  it  were,  on 
a  prominent  tongue  of  land,  are  cut  off  from  the  main  conti- 
nent by  Mount  Amanus. 

5.  Tlie  frontier  of  the  East  stretching  straight  forward 
for  a  great  distance,  reached  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Euphrates  to  those  of  the   ^^ile,  being  bounded  on  the 
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left  by  the  tribes  of  the  Saracens  and  on  the  right  by  the 
sea. 

6.  Nicator  Seleuciis,  after  he  had  occupied  that  dis- 
trict, increased  its  prosperity  to  a  wonderful  degree,  when, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  he 
took  {)Osse8sion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  by  right  of  suc- 
cession ;  being  a  mighty  and  victorious  king,  as  his  sur- 
name indicates.  And  making  free  use  of  his  numerous 
subjects,  whom  he  governed  for  a  long  time  in  tranquil- 
lity, he  changed  groups  of  rustic  habitations  into  regular 
cities,  important  for  their  great  wealth  and  power,  the 
greater  part  of  which  at  the  present  day,  although  they 
are  called  by  Greek  names  which  were  given  them  by 
the  choice  of  their  founder,  have  nevertheless  not  lost 
their  original  ap]x?llations  which  the  original  settlers  of 
the  villages  gave  them  in  the  Assyrian  language. 

7.  After  Osdroene,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
intend  to  omit  from  this  description,  the  first  province  to 
be  mentioned  is  Comniagena,  now  called  Euphratensis, 
which  has  arisen  into  importance  by  slow  degrees,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  splendid  cities  of  Hierapolis,  the 
ancient  Ninus,  and  Samosata. 

8.  The  next  province  is  Syria,  which  is  spread  over  a 
beautiful  champaign  coimtry.  lliis  province  is  ennobled 
by  Antioch,  a  city  known  over  the  whole  world,  with 
which  no  other  can  vie  in  respect  of  its  riches,  whether 
imported  or  natural :  and  by  Laodicea  and  Apameia,  and 
also  by  Seleucia,  all  cities  which  have  ever  been  most 
prosperous  from  their  earliest  foundation. 

9.  After  this  comes  Phoenicia,  a  province  lying  under 
Mount  Lebanon,  full  of  beauty  and  elegance,  and  deco- 
rated with  cities  of  great  size  and  splendour,  among 
which  Tyi*e  excels  all  in  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  in 
its  renown.  And  next  come  Sidon  and  Berytiia,  and  on  a 
par  with  them  Emijssa  and  Damascus,  cities  founded  in 
remote  ages. 

10.  ITiese  provinces,  which  the  river  Orontes  borders, 
a  river  which  passes  by  the  foot  of  the  celebrated  and 
lofty  mountain  Cassius,  and  at  last  falls  into  the  Levant 
near  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  were  added  to  the  Roman  dominion 
by  Cnseus  Pompey,  who,  after  he  had  conquered  Tigranes, 
separated  them  from  the  kingdom  of  Armenia. 
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11.  The  last  'province  of  the  Syrias  is  Palestine,  a  dis- 
trict of  great  extent,  abounding  in  well- cultivated  and 
beautiful  land,  and  having  several  magnificent  cities,  all 
of  equal  importance,  and  rivalling  one  another  as  it  were, 
in  piu^lel  lines.  For  instance,  Csesarea,  which  Herod  built 
in  honour  of  the  Prince  Octavianus,  and  Eleutheropolis, 
and  Neapolis,  and  also  Ascalon,  and  Gaza,  cities  built  in 
bjgone  ages. 

12.  In  these  districts  no  navigable  river  is  seen:  in 
many  places,  too,  waters  naturally  hot  rise  out  of  the 
ground  well  suited  for  the  cure  of  various  diseases.  These 
regions  also  Pompey  formed  into  a  Eoman  province  after 
he  had  subdued  the  Jews  and  taken  Jerusalem:  and  he 
made  over  their  government  to  a  local  governor. 

13.  Contiguous  to  Palestine  is  Arabia,  a  country  which 
on  its  other  side  joins  the  Nabatheei — a  land  full  of  the 
most  plenteous  variety  of  merchandize,  and  studded  with 
strong  forts  and  castles,  which  the  watchful  solicitude  of  its 
ancient  inhabitants  has  erected  in  suitable  defiles,  in  order 
to  repress  the  inroads  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  This 
province,  too,  besides  several  towns,  has  some  mighty 
cities,  such  as  Bostra,  Gerasa,  and  Philadelphia,  fortified 
with  very  strong  walls.  It  was  the  Emperor  Trajan  who 
first  gave  this  country  the  name  of  a  Eoman  province,  and 
appointed  a  governor  over  it,  and  compelled  it  to  obey  our 
laws,  after  having  by  repeated  victories  crushed  the  arro- 
gance of  the  inhabitants,  when  he  was  carrying  his  glorious 
arms  into  Media  and  Parthia. 

14.  There  is  also  the  island  of  Cyprus,  not  very  far  from 
the  continent,  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours,  which, 
besides  its  many  municipal  towns,  is  especially  famous  for 
two  renowned  cities,  Salamis  and  Paphos,  the  one  cele- 
brated for  its  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  other  for  its  temple  ot 
Venus.  This  same  Cyprus  is  so  fertile,  and  so  abounding 
in  riehes  of  every  kind,  that  without  requiring  any  ex- 
ternal assistance,  it  can  by  its  own  native  resources  build 
a  merchant  ship  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  keel  up  to 
the  top  sails,  and  send  it  to  sea  fully  equipped  with 
stores. 

15.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Eoman  people  invaded 
this  island  with  more  covetousness  than  justice.  For 
when  Ptolemy,  the  king,  who  was  connected  with  us  by 
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treaty,  aad  was  also  our  ally,  was  Ydthont  any  &ult  of  his 
own  proscribed,  merely  on  acconnt  of  the  necessities  of  our 
treasury,  and  slew  himself  by  taking  poison,  the  island  was 
made  tributary  to  us,  and  its  spoils  placed  on  board  our 
fleet,  as  if  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  ccoried  to  Rome 
by  Cato.  We  will  now  return  to  the  actions  of  Constan- 
tius  in  their  due  order. 

IX. 

§  1.  Amid  all  these  various  disasters,  Ursioinus,  who  was 
the  governor  of  Nisibis,  an  officer  to  whom  the  command 
of  the  emperor  had  particularly  attached  me  as  a  servant, 
was  summoned  from  that  citv,  and  in  spite  of  his  reluc- 
tance, and  of  the  opposition  wnich  he  made  to  the  clamorous 
bands  of  flatterers,  was  forced  to  investigate  the  origin  of 
the  pernicious  strife  which  had  arisen.  He  was  indeed  a 
aoldier  of  great  skill  in  war,  and  an  approved  leader  of 
troops ;  but  a  man  who  had  always  kept  himself  aloof  from 
the  strife  of  the  forum.  He,  alarmed  at  his  own  danger 
when  he  saw  the  corrupt  accusers  and  judges  who  were 
associated  with  him,  aU  emerging  out  of  the  same  lurking- 
places,  wrote  secret  letters  to  Constantius  informing  him  of 
what  was  going  on,  both  publicly  and  in  secret ;  and  im- 
ploring such  assistance  as,  by  striking  fear  into  Gallus, 
should  somewhat  curb  his  notorious  arrogance. 

2.  But  through  excessive  caution  he  had  fallen  into  a 
worse  snare,  as  we  shall  relate  hereafter,  since  his  enemies 
got  the  opportunity  of  laying  numerous  snares  for  him,  to 
poison  the  mind  of  Constantius  against  him ;  Constantius, 
m  other  respects  a  prince  of  moderation,  was  severe  and 
implacable  if  any  person,  however  mean  and  unknown, 
whispered  suspicion  of  danger  into  his  ears,  and  in  such 
matters  was  wholly  unlike  himself. 

3.  On  the  day  appointed  for  this  fatal  examination,  the 
master  of  the  horse  took  his  seat  under  the  pretence  of 
being  the  judge ;  others  being  also  set  as  his  assessors, 
who  were  instructed  beforehand  what  was  to  be  done: 
and  there  were  present  also  notsiries  on  each  side  of  him, 
who  kept  the  Ciesar  rapidly  and  continually  informed  of  all 
the  questions  which  were  put  and  all  the  answers  which 
were  given ;  and  by  his  pitiless  orders,  urged  as  he  was  by 
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the  persaasions  of  the  qneen,  who  kept  her  ear  at  the 
cnrtain,  many  were  put  to  death  without  being  permitted 
to  soften  the  accusations  brought  against  them,  or  to  say  a 
word  in  their  own  defence. 

4.  The  first  persons  who  were  brought  before  them  were 
Epigonius  and  £usebius,  who  were  ruined  because  of  the 
similarity  of  their  names  to  those  of  other  people ;  for  we 
have  already  mentioned  that  Montius,  when  just  at  the 
point  of  death,  had  intended  to  inculpate  the  tribimes  of 
manufactures,  who  were  called  by  these  names,  as  men  who 
had  promised  to  be  his  supports  in  some  future  enterprise. 

o.  Epigonius  was  only  a  philosopher  as  far  as  his  dress 
went,  as  was  evident,  when,  having  tried  entreaties 
in  vain,  his  sides  having  been  torn  with  blows,  and  the 
fear  of  instant  death  bemg  presented  to  him,  he  afSrmed 
by  a  base  confession  that  his  companion  was  privy  to 
his  plans,  though  in  fact  he  had  no  plans ;  nor  had  he 
ever  seen  or  heard  anything,  being  wholly  unconnected 
with  forensic  afiairs.  But  Eusebius,  confidently  denying 
what  he  was  accused  of,  continued  firm  in  unshaken  con- 
stancy, loudly  declai-ing  that  it  was  a  band  of  robbers 
before  whom  he  was  brought,  and  not  a  court  of  justice. 

6.  And  when,  like  a  man  weU  acquainted  with  the  law, 
he  demanded  that  his  accuser  should  be  produced,  and 
claimed  the  usual  rights  of  a  prisoner ;  the  Ccenar,  having 
heard  of  his  conduct,  and  looking  on  his  freedom  as  pride, 
ordered   him  to  be  put  to  the   torture  as  an  audacious 
calumniator;   and  when  Eusebius  had  been  tortured   so 
severely  that  he  had  no  longer  any  limbs  left  for  toiments, 
imploring  heaven  for  justice,  and   still  smiling  disdain- 
fa  lly,   he  remained  immovable,   with  a  firm  heart,  not 
j^rmitting  his  tongue  to  accuse  himself  or  any  one  else. 
And  so  at  length,  without  having  either  made  any  con- 
fession, or  being  convicted  of  anything,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  with  the  spiritless  partner  of  his  sufierings.     He 
was  then  led  away  to  deadi,  protesting  against  the  ini 
quity  of  the  times ;   imitating  in  his  conduct  the  cele- 
brated Stoic  of  old,  Zeno,  who,  after  he  had  been  long 
subjected  to  torture  in  order  to  extract  from  him  some 
false  confession,  tore  out  his  tongue  by  the  roots  and  threw 
it,  bloody  as  it  was,  into  the  face  of  the  king  of  Cypnu, 
who  was  examining  him. 
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7.  After  these  events  the  affair  of  the  royal  robe  waa 
examined  into.  And  when  those  who  were  employed  in 
dyeing  purple  had  been  put  to  the  torture,  and  had  con- 
fessed that  they  had  woven  a  short  tunio  to  cover  the 
chest,  without  sleeves,  a  certain  person,  by  name  Maras, 
was  brought  in,  a  deacon,  as  the  Christians  call  him; 
letters  from  whom  were  produced,  written  in  the  Greek 
language  ^o  the  superintendent  of  the  weaving  mauH- 
factory  at  Tyre,  which  pressed  him  to  have  the  beau- 
tiful work  finished  speedily;  of  which  work,  however, 
these  letters  gave  no  further  description.  And  at  last  this 
man  also  was  tortured,  to  the  danger  of  his  life,  but  could 
not  be  made  to  confess  anything. 

8.  After  the  investigation  had  been  carried  on  with 
the  examination,  under  torture  of  many  persons,  when 
some  things  appeared  doubtful,  and  others  it  was  plain 
were  of  a  very  unimportant  character,  and  after  many 
persons  had  been  put  to  death,  the  two  Apollinares, 
feither  and  son,  were  condemned  to  banishment;  and 
when  they  had  come  to  a  place  which  is  called  Cra- 
teraB,  a  country  house  of  their  own,  which  is  four-and- 
twenty  miles  from  Antioch,  there,  according  to  the  order 
which  had  been  given,  their  legs  were  broken,  and  they 
were  put  to  death. 

9.  After  their  death  Gallus  was  not  at  all  less  ferocious 
than  before,  but  rather  like  a  lion  which  has  once  tasted 
blood,  he  made  many  similar  investigations,  all  of  which 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  relate,  lest  I  should  exceed  the 
bounds  which  I  have  laid  down  for  myself ;  an  eiTor  which 
is  to  be  avoided 

X. 

§  1.  While  the  East  was  thus  for  a  long  time  suffering  under 
these  calamities,  at  the  first  approach  of  open  weather, 
Constantius  being  in  his  seventh  consulship,  and  the  CsBsar 
in  his  third,  the  emperor  quitted  Aries  and  went  to 
Valentia,  with  the  intention  of  making  war  upon  the 
brothers  Gundomadus  and  Vadomarius,  chiefs  of  the 
Allemanni;  by  whose  repeated  inroads  the  territories  of 
the  Gauls,  which  lay  upon  their  frontier,  were  continually 
laid  waste. 

2.  And  while  he  was  staying  in  that  district,  as  he  did 
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for  some  time  while  waiting  for  supplies,  the  importation 
c^  which  from  Aqnitania  was  prevented  by  the  spring 
nans,  which  were  this  year  more  severe  than  nsual,  su  that 
the  rivers  were  flooded  by  them,  Herculanns  arrived,  a 
principal  officer  of  the  guard,  son  of  Hermogenes,  who  had 
idrmerly  been  master  of  the  horse  at  Constantinople,  and 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  in  a  popular  tumult  as  we  have 
mentioned  befoi-e.  And  as  he  brought  a  faithful  account 
of  what  Gallus  had  done,  the  emperor,  sorrowing  over  the 
miseries  that  were  passed,  and  full  of  anxious  fear  for  the 
future,  for  a  time  stilled  the  grief  of  his  mind  as  well  as 
he  could. 

o.  But  in  the  mean  time  all  the  soldiery  being  assembled 
at  Cabillon,'  began  to  be.  impatient  of  delay,  and  to  get 
furious,  being  so  much  the  more  exasperated  because  they 
had  not  sufficient  means  of  living,  the  usual  supplies  not 
yet  having  arrived. 

4.  And  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  Bufinus, 
at  that  time  prefect  of  the  camp,  was  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger.  For  he  himself  was  compelled  to  go 
among  the  soldiers,  whose  natural  ferocity  was  inflamed 
by  their  want  of  food,  and  who  on  other  occasions  are 
by  nature  generally  inclined  to  be  savage  and  bitter  against 
men  of  civil  dignities.  He  was  compelled,  I  say,  to  go 
among  them  to  appease  them  and  explain  on  what  account 
the  arrival  of  their  com  was  delayed. 

5.  And  the  task  thus  imposed  on  him  was  very  cun- 
ningly contrived,  in  order  that  he,  the  uncle  of  Gallus, 
might  perish  in  the  snare  ;  lest  he,  being  a  man  of  great 
power  and  energy,  should  rouse  his  nephew  to  confidence, 
and  lead  him  to  undertake  enterprises  which  might  be  mis- 
chievous. Great  caution,  however,  was  used  to  eseape 
this ;  and,  when  the  danger  was  got  rid  of  for  a  while, 
Eusebius,  the  high  chamberlain,  was  sent  to  Cabillon  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  distributed  secretly  among 
the  chief  leaders  of  sedition :  and  so  the  turbulent  and 
arrc^nt  disposition  of  the  soldiers  -was  pacified,  and  the 
nfety  of  the  prefect  secured.  Afterwards  food  having 
arrived  in  abundance  tiie  camp  was  struck  on  the  day 
appointed. 

6.  After  great  difficulties  had  been  surmounted,  many 
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of  the  roads  being  buried  in  snow,  the  army  came  near  to 
Ranracum^  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  whei-e  the  mul- 
titude of  the  AUemanni  offered  great  resistance,  so  that 
by  their  fierceness  the  Romans  were  prevented  from  fixing 
their  bridge  of  boats,  darts  being  poured  upon  them  from 
all  sides  like  hail;  and^  when  it  seemed  impossible  to 
succeed  in  that  attempt,  the  emperor  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  lull  of  anxioas  thoughte,  began  to  consider  what 
to  do. 

7.  When  suddenly  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  the 
country  arrived,  and  for  a  reward  pointed  out  a  ford  by 
night,  where  the  river  could  be  crossed ;  and  the  army 
ciossing  at  that  point,  while  the  enemy  had  their  attention 
directed  elsewhere,  might  without  any  one  expecting  such 
a  step,  have  and  waste  the  whole  country,  if  a  few  men 
of  the  same  nation  to  whom  the  higher  posts  in  the  Roman 
army  were  intrusted  had  not  (as  some  people  believe)  in- 
formed their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  design  by  secret 
messengers. 

8.  The  disgrace  of  this  suspicion  fell  chiefly  on  Latinus, 
a  commander  of  the  domestic  guard,  and  on  Agile,  an 
equerry,  and  on  Scudilo,  the  commander  of  the  Scutarii, 
men  who  at  that  time  were  looked  up  to  as  those  who  sup- 
ported the  republic  with  their  right  hands. 

9.  But  the  barbarians,  though  taking  instant  counsel 
on  such  an  emergency,  yet  cither  because  the  auspices 
turned  out  unfavourable,  or  becatise  the  authority  oi  the 
sacrifices  prohibited  an  instant  engagement,  abated  their 
energy,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
resisted ;  and  sent  some  of  their  chiefis  to  beg  pardon  for 
their  offences,  and  sue  foi  peace. 

10  Therefore,  having  detained  for  some  time  the  envoys 
of  both  the  kings,  and  having  long  deliberated  over  the  affair 
in  secret,  the  emperor,  when  he  had  decided  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  grant  peace  on  the  terms  proposed,  summoned  his 
army  to  an  assembly  with  the  intention  of  making  them  a 
f^hort  speech,  and  mounting  the  tribunal,  surrounded  with  a 
staff  of  officers  of  high  rank,  spoke  in  the  following  manner : 
11.  "I  hope  no  one  will  wonder,  after  the  long  and 
oilsome  marches  we  have  made,  and  the  vast  supplies 
und  magazines  which  have  been  provided,  from  the  confi- 
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deuce  which  I  felt  in  jon,  that  now  although  we  are  close 
to  the  villages  of  the  harharians,  I  have,  as  if  I  had  sud- 
denly changed  my  plans,  adopted  more  peaceful  counsels. 

12.  "For  if  every  one  of  you,  having  regard  to  his  own 
position  and  his  own  feelings,  considers  the  case,  he  will 
find  this  to  be  the  truth :  that  the  individual  soldier  in  all 
cases,  however  strong  and  vigorous  he  may  be,  regards  and 
defends  nothing  but  himself  and  his  own  life ;  while  the 
general,  looking  on  all  with  impartiality  as  the  guardian 
of  their  general  safety,  is  aware  that  the  common  interest 
of  the  people  cannot  be  separated  from  his  own  safety ; 
and  he  is  bound  to  seize  with  alacrity  every  remedy  of 
which  the  ccmdition  of  affairs  admits,  as  being  put  into  his 
hand  by  the  &vour  of  the  gods. 

13.  "That  therefore  1  may  in  a  few  words  set  before 
yon  and  explain  on  what  account  I  wished  all  of  you, 
my  most  feithfiil  comrades,  to  assemble  here,  I  entreat  you 
to  listen  attentively  to  what  I  will  state  with  all  the  brevity 
possible.  For  the  language  of  truth  is  always  concise  and 
simple. 

14.  *'  The  kings  and  people  of  the  Allemanni,  viewing 
with  apprehension  the  lofty  steps  of  your  glory  (which 
&me,  increaeing  in  magnificence,  has  diffused  throughout 
the  most  distant  countries),  now  by  their  ambassadors 
humbly  implore  pardon  for  their  past  ofi^ncos,  and  peace. 
And  this  indulgence  1,  as  a  cautious  and  prudent  adviser 
of  what  is  useful,  think  expedient  to  grant  them,  if  your 
consent  be  not  wanting :  being  led  to  this  opinion  by  many 
considerations,  in  the  first  place  that  so  we  may  avoid  the 
doubtful  issues  of  war ;  in  the  second  place,  that  instead 
of  enemies  we  may  have  allies,  as  they  promise  we  shall 
find  them ;  further,  that  without  bloodshed  we  may  pacify 
iheir  haughty  ferocity,  a  feeling  which  is  often  mis- 
chierous  in  our  provinces ;  and  last  of  all,  recollecting 
that  the  man  who  Mia  in  battle,  overwhelmed  by  supe- 
rior weapons  or  strength,  is  not  the  only  enemy  who  has 
to  be  subdued;  and  that  with  much  greater  safety  to  the 
state,  even  while  the  trumpet  of  war  is  silent,  he  is  sub- 
dued who  makes  voluntary  submission,  having  learnt  by 
experience  that  we  lack  neither  courage  against  rebels,  nor 
mercy  towards  suppliants. 

15.  *•  To  sum  up,  making  you  as  it  were  the  arbitrators,  I 
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wait  to  see  what  you  determine ;  having  no  donbt  myself, 
as  an  emperor  always  desirous  of  peaoe,  that  it  is  best  to 
employ  moderation  while  prosperity  descends  upon  us. 
For,  believe  me,  this  conduct  which  I  recommend,  and 
which  is  wisely  chosen,  will  not  be  imputed  to  ¥rant  of 
courage  on  your  pai-t,  but  to  your  moderation  and  huma- 
nity." 

1().  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  whole 
assembly  being  ready  to  agree  to  what  the  emperor  de- 
sired, and  praising  his  advice,  gave  their  votes  for  peace ; 
being  principally  influenced  by  this  consideration,  that 
they  had  already  learnt  by  frequent  expeditions  that  the 
fortune  of  the  emperor  was  only  propitious  in  times  of  civil 
troubles;  but  that  when  foreign  wars  were  undertaken 
they  had  often  proved  disastrous.  On  this,  therefore, 
a  treaty  being  made  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
AUemanni,  and  all  the  solemnities  being  completed,  the 
emperor  retired  to  Milan  for  the  winter. 

XL 

§  1.  At  Milan,  having  discarded  the  weight  of  other  cares, 
the  emperor  took  into  his  consideration  that  most  difficult 
gordian  knot,  how  by  a  mighty  effort  to  uproot  the  Csesar. 
And  while  he  was  deliberating  on  this  matter  with  his 
friends  in  secret  conference  by  night,  and  considering 
what  force,  and  what  contrivances  might  be  employed  for 
the  purpose,  before  Gallus  in  his  audacity  should  more 
resolutely  set  himself  to  plunging  affairs  into  confusion, 
it  seemed  best  that  Gallus  should  be  invited  by  civil  letters, 
under  pretence  of  some  public  affairs  of  an  urgent  nature 
requiring  his  advice,  so  that,  being  deprived  of  all  support, 
he  might  be  put  to  death  without  any  hindrance. 

2.  But  as  several  knots  of  light-minded  flatterers  opposed 
this  opinion,  among  whom  was  Arbetio,  a  man  of  keen 
wit  and  always  inclined  to  treachery,  and  Eusebius,  a  man 
always  disposed  to  mischief,  at  that  time  the  principal 
chamljerlain,  they  suggested  that  if  the  Caosar  were  to 
quit  those  countries  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave 
Ursicinus  in  the  East,  with  no  one  to  check  his  designs,  if 
he  should  cherish  ambitious  notions. 

3.  And  these  counsels  were  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
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loyal  enniichs,  whose  avarice  and  covetonsDess  at  that 
period  had  risen  to  excess,  lliese  men,  while  performing 
their  private  dnties  ahont  the  court,  by  secret  whispers 
supplied  food  for  false  accusations ;  and  by  raising  bitter 
suspicions  of  Ursicinus,  ruined  a  most  gallant  man,  creating 
by  underhand  means  a  belief  that  his  grown-up  sons  began 
to  aim  at  supreme  power;  intimating  that  they  were 
youths  in  the  flower  of  their  age  and  of  admirable  per- 
sonal beauty,  skilful  in  the  use  of  every  kind  of  weapon, 
well  trained  in  all  athletic  and  military  exercises,  and 
fitvourably  known  for  prudence  and  wisdom.  They  in- 
sinuated also  that  Gallus  himself,  being  by  nature  fierce 
and  unmanageable,  had  been  excited  to  acts  of  additional 
cruelty  and  ferocity  by  persons  placed  about  him  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  end  that,  when  he  had  brought  upon  him- 
self universal  detestation,  the  ensigns  of  power  might  be 
transferred  to  the  children  of  the  master  of  the  horse. 

4.  When  these  and  simliar  suspicions  were  poured 
into  the  ears  of  Constantius,  which  were  always  open 
to  reports  of  this  kind,  the  emperor,  revolving  diflferent 
plans  in  his  mind,  at  last  chose  the  following  as  the 
most  advisable  course.  He  commanded  Ursicinus  in  a 
most  complimentary  manner  to  come  to  him,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  urgent  state  of  certain  affairs  required 
to  be  arranged  by  the  aid  of  his  counsel  and  concurrence, 
and  that  he  had  need  of  such  additional  support  in  order 
to  crush  the  power  of  the  Parthian  tribes,  who  were 
threatening  war. 

5.  And  that  he  who  was  thus  invited  might  not  sus- 
pect anything  unfriendly,  the  Count  Prosper  was  sent  to 
act  as  his  deputy  till  he  returned.  Accordingly,  when 
Ursicinus  had  received  the  letters,  and  had  obtained  a 
sufficient  supply  of  carriages,  and  means  of  travelling,  we* 
hastened  to  Milan  with  all  speed. 

6.  The  next  thing  was  to  contrive  to  summon  the  Caesar, 
and  to  induce  him  to  make  the  like  haste.  And  to  remove 
all  suspicion  in  his  mind,  Constantius  used  many  hypocri- 
tical endearments  to  persuade  his  own  sister,  Gallus's 
wife,  whom  he  pretended  he  had  long  been  wishing 
to  see,  to   accompany  him.     And  although  she  hesitated 

^  It  will  be  observed  that  Ammianus  here   speaks  of  himself  af 
in  attendance  npon  Ursicinus. 
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from  fear  of  her  brother's  habitual  cruelty,  yet,  from  a 
hope  that,  as  he  was  her  brother,  she  might  be  able  to 
pacify  him,  she  set  out ;  but  when  she  reached  Bithyuia, 
at  the  station  named  CsBni  Gallici,  she  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  fever  and  died.  And  after  her  death,  her  husband, 
considering  that  he  had  lost  his  greatest  security  and  the 
chief  support  on  which  he  relied,  hesitated,  taking  anxious 
thought  what  he  should  do. 

7.  For  amid  the  multiplicity  of  embarrassing  affairs 
which  distracted  his  attention,  this  point  especially  filled 
his  mind  with  apprehension,  that  Constantius,  determining 
ovorj'thing  according  to  his  own  sole  judgment,  was  not  a 
man  to  admit  of  any  excuse,  or  to  pardon  any  error ;  but 
being;  as  he  was,  more  inclined  to  severity  towards  his 
kinsmen  than  towards  others,  would  be  sure  to  put  him  to 
death  if  he  could  get  him  into  his  power. 

8.  Being  therefore  in  this  critical  situation,  and  feeling 
that  ho  had  to  expect  the  worst  unless  he  took  vigilant 
care,  he  embraced  the  idea  of  seizing  on  the  supi-eme 
power  if  he  could  find  any  opportunity:  but  for  two 
reasons  he  distrusted  the  good  faith  of  his  most  intimate 
councillors;  both  because  they  dreaded  him  as  at  once 
cruel  and  fickle,  and  also  because  amid  civil  dissensions  they 
looked  with  awe  upon  the  loftier  fortune  of  Constantius. 

9.  Wh  ile  perplexed  with  these  vast  and  weighty  anxieties 
he  received  continual  letters  from  the  emperor,  advising 
and  entreating  him  to  come  to  him ;  and  giving  him  hints 
that  the  republic  neither  could  nor  ought  to  be  divided  ; 
but  that  ever^'  one  was  bound  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
to  bring  aid  to  it  when  it  was  tottering ;  alluding  in  this 
to  the  devastations  of  the  Gauls. 

10.  And  to  this  suggestion  he  added  an  example  of  no 
great  antiquity,  that  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and  his 
colleague,'  the  Caesars  obeyed  them  as  their  oflScers,  not 
remaining  stationary,  but  hastening  to  execute  their  orders 
in  every  direction.  And  that  even  Galerius  went  in  his 
purple  robe  on  foot  for  nearly  a  mile  before  the  chariot  of 
Augustus'  when  he  l^'as  offended  with  him. 

11.  After  many  other  me8.sengers  had  been  despatched  to 
him,  Scudilo  the  tribune  of  the  Scutarii  arrived,  a  very  cun- 
ning master  of  persuasion  under  the  cloak  of  a  rude,  blunt 

1  MaximianiB  Herculius.  >  Diodeftiaa. 
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disposition.  He,  by  mixing  flattering  language  with  hia 
serionti  conversation,  induced  him  to  proceed,  when  no  one 
else  could  do  so,  continually  assuring  him,  with  a  hypo- 
critical countenance,  that  his  cousin  was  extremely  desirous 
to  see  him :  that,  like  a  clement  and  merciful  prince,  he 
would  pardon  whatever  errors  had  been  committed  through 
thoughtlessness ;  that  he  would  make  him  a  partner  in  his 
own  roval  rank,  and  take  him  for  his  associate  in  those 
toilfl  which  the  northern  provinces,  long  in  a  disturbed 
state,  imposed  upon  him. 

1 2.  And  as  when  the  Fates  lay  their  hand  upon  a  man 
his  senses  are  wont  to  be  blunted  and  dimmed,  so  Galhis, 
being  led  on  by  these  alluring  persuasions  to  the  expectation 
of  a  better  fortune,  quitted  Antioch  under  the  guidance  of 
an  unfriendly  star,  and  hurried,  as  the  old  proverb  has  it, 
out  of  the  smoke  into  the  flame  ;*  and  having  arrived  at 
Constantinople  as  if  in  great  prosperity  and  security,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  equestrian  gtunes,  he  wdth  his  ovm 
hand  placed  the  crovoi  on  the  head  of  the  charioteer  Corax, 
when  he  obtained  the  victory. 

13.  AVhen  Constantius  heard  this  he  became  exaspe- 
rated beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation ;  and  lest  by  any 
chance  Gallus,  feeling  uncertain  of  the  future,  should 
attempt  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight,  all  the  garrisons 
stationed  in  the  towns  which  lay  in  his  road  were  care- 
fully removed. 

14.  And  at  the  same  time  Taurus,  who  was  sent  as 
queestor  into  Armenia,  passed  by  without  visiting  or  seei  ng 
him.  Some  persons,  however,  by  the  command  of  ihe 
emperor,  arrived  under  the  pretence  of  one  duty  or  another, 
in  order  to  take  care  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  move, 
or  make  any  secret  attempt  of  any  kind.  Among  whom 
was  Leontius,  afterwards  prefect  of  the  city,  who  was 
sent  as  quaestor  ;  and  Lucillianus,  as  count  of  the  domestic 
guards,  and  a  tribune  of  the  Scutarii  named  Bainobaudes 

15.  Therefore  after  a  long  journey  through  the  level 
country,  when  he  had  reached  lladrianopolis,  a  city  in  the 
district  of  Mount  Haemus,  which  had  been  formerly  called 
Uscudama,  where  he  stayed  twelve  days  to  recover  from  his 
&tigue,  he  found  that  the  Theban  legions,  who  were  in 
wintar  quarters  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  those  parts, 

*  As  we  say.  Out  of  the  frving-pan  into  tho  fire. 
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had  sent  some  of  iheir  comrades  to  exhort  him  by  trust* 
wfirthy  and  sure  promises  to  remain  there  rel3ang  upon 
them,  since  they  were  posted  in  great  force  among  the 
neighbouring  stations ;  but  those  about  him  watched  him 
with  such  diligent  care  that  he  could  get  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  them,  or  of  hearing  their  message. 

16.  Then,  as  letter  after  letter  from  the  emperor  urged 
him  to  quit  that  cit3%  he  took  ten  public  carriages,  as  he 
was  desired  to  do,  and  leaving  behind  him  all  his  retinue, 
except  a  few  of  his  chamberlains  and  domestic  officers, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  was  in  this  poor 
manner  compelled  to  hasten  his  journey,  his  guards  forcing 
aim  to  use  all  speed :  while  he  from  time  to  time,  with 
many  regi-ets,  bBwailed  the  rashness  which  had  placed 
him  in  a  mean  and  despised  condition  at  the  mercy  of  men 
of  the  lowest  class. 

17.  And  amid  all  these  circumstances,  in  moments  when 
exhausted  nature  sought  repose  in  sleep,  hi^  senses  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  by  dreadful  spectres  making 
unseemly  noises  about  him ;  and  crowds  of  those  whom 
he  had  slain,  led  on  by  Domitianus  and  Montius,  seemed 
to  seize  and  torture  him  with  all  the  torments  of  the 
Furies. 

18.  For  the  mind,  when  freed  by  sleep  frcm  its  con- 
nection with  the  body,  is  nevertheless  active,  and  being 
full  of  the  thoughts  and  anxieties  of  mortal  pursuits,  en- 
genders mighty  visions  which  we  call  phantoms. 

10.  Therefore  his  melancholy  fate,  by  which  it  was 
deblined  he  should  be  deprived  of  empire  and  life,  lead- 
ing the  way,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  by  continual 
relays  of  horses,  till  he  arrived  at  Petobio,'  a  town  in 
Xoricum.  Here  all  disguise  was  thrown  off,  and  the 
Ccr.nt  Barbatio  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  with  Apo- 
demius,  the  secretary  for  the  provinces,  and  an  escort 
of  soldieiN  whom  the  emperor  had  picked  out  as  men 
bound  to  him  by  especial  favours,  feeling  sure  that  they 
could  not  be  turned  from  their  obedience  either  by  bribes 
or  pity. 

20.  And  now  the  affair  was  conducted  to  its  conclusion 
without  fui-ther  disguise  or  deceit,  and  the  whole  portion  of 
the  palace  which  is  outside  the  walls  was  surrounded  by 

*  The  town  of  Pettau,  on  the  Dravo. 
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wmed  men.  Barbatio,  entering  the  palace  before  day- 
break, Btripped  the  CsBsar  of  hin  royal  robes,  and  clothed 
him  with  a  tunic  and  an  ordinary  holdier's  garment, 
atwuhng  him  with  many  protestations,  as  if  by  the  especial 
command  of  the  emperor,  that  he  should  be  exposed  to  nu 
farther  huffering;  and  then  said  to  him,  **  Stand  up  at 
once."  And  having  suddenly  placed  him  in  a  private  car- 
riage, he  conducted  him  into  Istria.  near  to  the  town  of 
Pola,  where  it  is  reported  that  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constan- 
tine,  was  formerly  put  to  death. 

21.  And  while  he  was  there  kept  in  strict  confine- 
ment, being  already  terrified  with  apprehensions  of  his 
approaching  destruction,  Eusebius,  at  tnat  time  the  high 
chamberlain,  arrived  in  haste,  and  with  him  Pentadiiis 
the  secretary,  and  Mallobaudes  the  tribune  of  the  guard, 
who  had  the  emperor's  orders  to  compel  him  to  explain, 
caise  by  case,  on  what  accounts  he  had  ordered  each  of  the 
individnala  whom  he  had  executed  at  Antioch  to  br  put  to 
death. 

22.  He  being  struck  with  a  paleness  like  that  of 
Adrastus  *  at  these  questions,  was  only  able  to  reply  that 
he  had  put  most  of  them  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  his 
wife  Conetantina ;  being  forsooth  ignorant  that  when  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great  urged  him  to  put  to  death 
aome  one  who  was  innocent,  and  in  the  hope  of  prevailing 
with  him,  repeated  to  him  over  and  over  again  that  she 
had  borne  him  nine  months  in  her  womb,  and  was  his 
mother,  that  emperor  made  her  this  prudent  answer,  "  My 
excellent  mother,  ask  for  some  other  reward ;  for  the  life 
of  a  roan  cannot  be  r>ut  in  the  balance  with  any  kind  of 
acrvioe." 

23.  When  this  was  known,  the  emperor,  giving  way  to 
unchangeable  indignation  and  anger,  saw  that  his  only 
hope  of  establishing  security  fiimly  lay  in  putting  the 
Cflttsar  to  death.  And  having  sent  Serenianus,  whom 
we  have  already  spoken  of  as  having  been  accused  of 
treason,  but  acquitted  by  intrigue,  and  Pentadius  the  secre- 
tary, and  Apodemius  the  secretary  for  the  provinces,  he 
eonmianded    that  they  should   put   him   to   death.    And 

'  A  paleness  such  as  overspread  the  eountcTiance  of  Adrastus  when 
lie  saw  his  two  sons-in-law,  Pydens  and  Polynicrs,  slain  at  Thebea 
Virgil  speaks  of  Adrasti  pellentis  imago,  iEn.  vi.  480. 
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Aooordingly  bis  hands  were  bound  like  those  of  some  oon- 
victed  thief,  and  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  carcass,  which 
but  a  little  while  ago  had  been  the  object  of  dread  to 
cities  and  provinces,  deprived  of  head  and  defaced :  it  was 
then  left  on  the  ground. 

24.  In  this  the  supervision  of  the  supreme  Deity  mani- 
fested itself  to  be  everywhere  vigilant.  For  not  only  did 
the  cruelties  of  Gralliis  bring  about  his  own  destruction,  but 
tliey  also  who,  by  their  pernicious  flattery  and  instigation, 
and  charges  supported  by  perjury,  had  led  him  to  the 
perpetration  of  many  murders,  not  long  afterwards  died 
miHcrably.     Scudilo,  being  afflicted  with  a  liver  complaint 

.which  penetrated  to  his  lungs,  died  vomiting ;  while  Bar- 
batio,  who  had  long  busied  himself  in  inventing  false 
accusations  against  Gallus,  was  accused  by  secret  infor- 
mation of  aiming  at  some  post  higher  than  his  command 
of  infantry,  and  being  condemned,  though  unjustly,  was 
put  to  death,  and  so  by  his  melancholy  end  made  atonement 
to  the  shade  of  the  Caesar. 

25.  Those,  and  innumerable  other  actions  of  the  same 
kind,  Adrastea,  who  is  also  called  Nemesis,  the  avenger 
of  wicked  and  the  rewarder  of  good  deeds,  is  continually 
bringing  to  pass  :  would  that  she  could  always  do  so ! 
8ho  is  a  kind  of  sublime  agent  of  the  poweiful  Deity, 
dwelling,  according  to  common  belief,  above  the  human 
circle ;  or,  as  others  define  her,  she  is  a  substantial  pro- 
tection, presiding  over  the  particular  destinies  of  indi- 
viduals, and  feigned  by  the  ancient  theologians  to  be 
the  dangliter  of  Justice,  looking  down  from  a  certain 
inscrutable  eternity  upon  all  terrestrial  and  mimdane 
affairs. 

20.  She,  as  queen  of  all  causes  of  events,  and  arbi tress 
and  umpire  in  all  affairs  of  life,  regulates  the  urn  which 
contains  the  lots  of  men,  and  directs  the  alternations  of 
fortune  which  we  behold  in  the  world,  frequently  bringing 
oiir  undertakings  to  an  issue  different  from  what  we  in- 
tended, and  involving  and  changing  great  numbers  of 
actions.  She  also,  binding  the  vainly  swelling  pride  of 
mankind  by  the  indissoluble  fetters  of  necessity,  and  sway- 
ing the  inclination  of  progress  and  decay  according  to  her 
will,  sometimes  bows  down  and  enfeebles  the  stiff  neck 
of  arrogance,  and  sometimes  raises  virtuous  men  from  the 
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lowest  deptli,  leading  them  to  a  prosperoiis  and  happy 
lile.  And  it  is  on  this  acoonnt  that  the  fables  of  antiqnitj 
hare  represented  her  with  wings,  that  she  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  present  at  all  events  with  prompt  celerity. 
And  they  have  also  placed  a  mdder  in  her  hand  and  given 
her  a  wheel  nnder  her  feet,  that  mankind  may  be  aware 
that  she  governs  the  nniverse,  running  at  will  through  all 
the  element8.^ 

27.  In  this  untimely  manner  did  the  Caesar,  being  himself 
also  already  weary  of  life,  die,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  having  reigned  four  years.  He  was  bom  in  the 
comitry  of  the  Etrurians,  in  the  district  of  Yetemum,' 
beiB^  the  son  of  Constantius,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino ;  his  mother  was  Galla.  the  sister  of  Kufinus 
and  Cerealis,  men  who  had  been  ennobled  by  the  offices  of 
consul  and  prefect. 

28.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  stature  and  great  beauty 
of  person  and  figure,  with  soft  hair  of  a  golden  colour,  his 
newly  sprouting  beard  covering  his  cheeks  with  a  tender 
down,  and  in  spite  of  his  youth  his  countenance  showed 
dignity  and  authority.  He  differed  as  much  from  the  tem- 
perate habits  of  his  brother  Julian,  as  the  sons  of  Vespasian, 
Domitian  and  Titus,  differed  from  each  other. 

29.  After  he  had  been  taken  by  the  emperor  as  his 
coUeagne,  and  raised  to  the  highest  eminence  of  power,  he 
experience  the  fickle  changeableness  of  fortune  which 
mocks  mortality,  sometimes    raising  individuals  to  the 

1  Ammianiu  here  confounds  Nemesis  with  Fortnna.  CoiDpara 
Hdfftoe's  description  of  the  latter  goddess^  Lib.  i.  Od.  34  : — 

'* .  .  .  Valet  ima  snmmis 
Matare,  et  insignia  attennat  dens 
Obscnra  promens  :  bine  apicem  rapax 

Fortnna  cum  stridore  acuto 

Sustnlit ;  hie  posuisse  gandet.** 

Or,  18  it  is  translated  by  Dr.  Francis  :  — 

•*  The  hand  of  Jove  can  crush  the  proud 
Down  to  the  meanness  of  the  crowd  : 

And  raise  the  lowest  in  his  stead : 
But  rapid  Fortune  pulls  him  down. 
And  snatches  his  imperial  crown. 

To  place,  not  /x  it,  on  another's  hoad." 

'  Near  the  modem  city  of  Sienna. 
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stars,  at  others  sinking  them  to  the   lowest  depths  of 
hell. 

30.  And  thongh  the  examples  of  such  vicissitudes  are 
beyond  number,  nevertheless  I  will  only  enumerable  a  few 
in  a  cursory  manner.  This  changeable  and  fickle  fortune 
made  Agathocles,  the  Sicilian,  a  king  from  being  a  potter, 
and  reduced  Dionysius,  formerly  the  terror  of  all  nations, 
to  be  the  master  of  a  grammar  school.  This  same  fortune 
emboldened  Andriscus  of  Adramyttium,  who  had  been  bom 
in  a  fuller^s  shop,  to  assume  the  name  of  Philip,  and  com- 
pelled the  legitimate  son  of  Perseus^  to  descend  to  the 
trade  of  a  blacksmith  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  Again,  for- 
tune surrendered  Mancinus'  to  the  people  of  Numantia, 
after  he  had  enjoyed  tbe  supreme  command,  exposed 
Veturius*  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Samnites,  Claudius^  to 
that  of  the  Corsicans,  and  made  Kegulus  ^  a  victim  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  Carthaginians.  Through  the  injustice  of 
fortune,  Pompey,'  after  he  had  acquired  the  surname  of 
the  Great  by  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits,  was  murdered 
in  iEgypt  at  the  pleasure  of  some  eunuchs,  while  a  fellow 
named  Eunus,  a  slave  who  had  escaped  from  a  house 
of  correction,  commanded  an  army  of  runaway  slaves  in 
Sicily.  How  many  men  of  the  highest  birth,  through 
the  connivance  of  this  same  fortune,  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Viriathus  and  of  Spartacus  I '  How  many 
heads  at  which  nations  once  trembled  have  fallen  under 
the  deadly  hand  of  the  executioner !  One  man  is  thrown 
into  prison,  another  is  promoted  to  unexpected    power, 

^  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  ^milius,  o.  37.     The  name  of  the  young 
prince  was  Alexander. 
2  Galled  also  Hostilius ;  cf.  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  1. 
'  Cf.  Liv.  ix.  c.  X. ;  Cicero  de  Officiis,  iii.  30. 

*  Of  Val.  Max.  vi.  3. 

*  Cf.  Horace.  Od.  iv.  ult. ;  Florus,  ii.  1.    The  story  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  Begulus  is  now,  however,  generally  disbelieved. 

*  The  fate  of  Pompey  served  also  as  an  instance  to  Juvenal  in  his 
satire  on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 

Provida  Pompeio  diderat  Campania  febres 
Optandas,  sea  multse  urbes  ct  publica  vota 
ViceruDt ;  igitiir  Fortuna  ipsius  et  urbis 
Scrvatum  victo  caput  abstulit  Sat.  X.  283,  &c. 

7  Spartacus  was  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  slaves  in  the  Servile 
War. 
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third  is  hurled  do^ii  from  the  highest  rank  and  dignity, 
hit  he  who  would  endeavour  to  enumerate  all  the  various 
Dd  frequent  instances  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  might  as 
veil  undertake  to  numher  the  sands  or  ascertain  the  weight 
f  mountains. 


BOOK  XV, 


•  The  death  of  the  Cesar  Gkdliu  is  annoimced  to  the  emperor.— 
IL  Undeiniis,  the  commander  of  the  caTaliy  in  the  East ;  Julian, 
ttie  broti^er  of  the  Cssar  Callus ;  and  Goigonioa,  the  high  cham- 
berlain, are  accused  of  treason. — III.  The  adherents  and  servants 
of  the  Caesar  Gallus  are  punished.— IV.  The  Allemanni  of  the 
district  of  Lintz  are  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  with 
neat  loss. — Y .  Silyanua,  a  Frank,  the  commander  of  the  infiintry  in 
Gaul,  is  saluted  as  emperor  at  Cologne ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
daj  of  his  reign  is  destroyed  by  stratagcuL — \L  Tlie  friends  uid 
adhcsents  of  Silvanus  are  put  to  death. — YIL  Seditions  of  the 
l^man  people  are  represseu  by  I^eontius,  the  prefect  of  the  city ; 
L3>erius,  the  bishop,  is  driTen  from  liis  see. — ^VIII.  Julian,  the 
brother  of  Qallus,  is  created  Ciesar  by  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
his  uncle ;  and  is  appointed  to  command. — IX.  On  the  origin  of 
the  Gauls,  and  from  whence  they  derive  the  names  of  Celts  and 
Ganla;  and  of  their  treaties.— X.  Of  the  Gallic  Alps,  and  of 
the  Tarious  passes  over  tliem. — XI.  A  brief  description  of  Gaul, 
and  of  tlie  course  of  the  Biver  Bhone. — XII.  Of  the  manners  of 
the  GauU. — ^XIIL  Of  Musonianus,  prefect  of  the  Protorium  in 
the  East. 

I. 

A.D.  354. 

i  1.  Hating  investigated  the  tmth  to  the  best  of  our  power 
pe  haTe  hitherto  related  all  the  transactions  which  either 
mr  age  permitted  ns  to  witness,  or  which  we  could 
sam  from  careful  examination  of  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  them,  in  the  order  in  which  the  several  events 
book  place.  The  remaining  facts,  which  the  Kucceeding 
books  will  set  forth,  we  will,  as  far  as  our  talent  permits, 
sxplain  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  without  fearing  those 
ivbo  may  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  our  work  as  too  long; 
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for  brevity  is  only  to  be  praised  when,  while  it  puts  an 
end  to  nnsecwonable  delays,  it  suppresses  nothing  which 
is  well  authenticated. 

2.  Gallus  had  hardly  breathed  his  last  in  Noricum,  when 
Apodemius,  who  as  long  as  he  lived  had  been  a  fiery 
instigator  of  disturbances,  caught  up  his  shoes  and  carried 
them  oflf,  journeying,  with  frequent  relays  of  hoi-ses,  so 
rapidly  as  even  to  kill  some  of  them  by  excess  of  speed, 
cold  MO  brought  the  first  news  of  what  had  occurred  to 
Milan.  And  having  made  his  way  into  the  palace,  he 
threw  down  the  shoes  before  the  feet  of  Constant ius,  as  if 
he  were  bringing  the  spoils  of  a  king  of  the  Parthians 
who  had  been  slain.  And  when  this  sudden  news  arrived 
that  an  affair  so  unexpected  and  difficiilt  had  been  exe- 
cuted with  entire  facility  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  emperor,  the  principal  coui-tiers,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  exerting  all  their  zeal  in  the 
path  of  flattery,  extolled  to  the  skies  the  virtue  and 
ffood  fortune  of  the  emperor,  at  whose  nod,  as  if  they 
had  been  mere  common  soldiers,  two  princes  had  thus 
been  deprived  of  their  power,  namely,  Veteranio  and 
Oallus. 

3.  And  Constant  ius  being  exceedingly  elated  at  the 
exquisite  tante  of  this  adulation,  and  thinking  that  he  him- 
self for  the  future  should  be  free  from  all  the  ordinary 
inconveniences  of  mortality,  now  began  to  depart  from 
the  path  of  justice  so  evidently  that  he  even  at  times 
laid  claim  to  immortality ;  and  in  -uniting  letters  with  his 
own  hand,  would  style  himself  lord  of  the  whole  world ; 
a  thing  which,  if  others  had  said,  any  one  ought  to 
have  been  indignant  at,  who  laboured  with  proper  dili- 
gence to  form  his  life  and  habits  in  emulation  of  the  con- 
stitutional princes  who  had  preceded  him,  as  he  professed 
to  do. 

4.  For  even  if  he  had  under  his  power  the  infinities  of 
worlds  fancied  by  Democritus,  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
nnder  the  promptings  of  Anaxarchus,  did  fancy,  yet  either 
by  reading,  or  by  hearing  others  speak,  he  might  have 
considered  that  (as  mathematicians  unanimously  agree) 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  earth,  immense  as  it  seems 
to  us,  is  nevertheless  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  point  as  com* 
pared  ^dth  the  greatness  of  the  universe. 
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II. 

{1.  And  now,  after  the  pitiable  death  of  the  Gnflar,  the 
Irampet  of  judicial  dangers  sounded  the  alarm,  and  Ursi- 
einua  was  impeached  of  treason,  envy  gaining  more  and 
aore  strength  every  day  to  attack  his  safety ;  envy  which 
IS  inimical  to  all  p<)werful  men. 

2.  For  he  was  overcome  by  this  difficulty,  that,  while 
the  ears  of  the  emperor  were  shut  against  all  defences 
iHiioh  were  reasonaole  and  easy  of  proof,  they  were  open 
to  all  the  secret  whispers  of  calumniators,  who  pretended 
Ihat  his  name  was  almost  disused  among  all  the  districts  of 
the  East,  and  that  Ursicinus  was  urged  by  them  both 
privately  and  publicly  to  be  their  commander,  as  one  who 
could  be  formidable  to  the  Persian  nation. 

3.  Bnt  this  magnanimous  man  stood  his  ground  im« 
Bkovably  against  whatever  might  happen,  only  taking  care 
not  to  throw  himself  away  in  an  abject  manner,  and 
grieving  from  his  heart  that  innocence  had  no  safe  founda- 
tion on  which  to  stand.  And  the  more  sad  aLso  for  this 
oonaideration,  that  before  these  events  took  place  many  of 
his  friends  had  gone  over  to  other  more  powerful  perhOTis, 
as  in  oases  of  official  dignity  the  lictors  go  over  to  the 
SQOoesaors  of  former  officers. 

4.  His  oolleame  Arbetio  was  attacking  him  by  cajol- 
ing words  of  feigned  good-will,  often  publicly  speaking 
of  him  as  a  virtuous  and  brave  man ;  Arbetio  being  a  man 
of  great  ounning  in  laying  snares  for  men  of  simple  life, 
and  one  who  at  that  season  enjoyed  too  much  power. 
For  aa  a  serpent  that  has  its  hole  undergroimd  and  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  man  observes  the  cUfferent  passers-by, 
and  attacks  whom  it  will  with  a  sudden  spring,  so  this  man, 
having  been  raised  from  being  a  common  soldier  of  the 
lowest  class  to  the  highest  military  dignities,  without 
having  received  any  injury  or  any  provocation,  polluted 
his  oonscienoe  from  an  insatiable  desiro  of  doing  mis- 
diief. 

5.  Therefore,  having  a  few  partners  in  his  secrets  for 
■ooomplices,  he  had  secretly  arranged  with  the  emperor 
when  ne  asked  his  opinion,  that  on  the  next  night  Ursicinus 
dioold  be  seized  and  carried  away  from  the  sight  of  the 

and  so  be  put  to  death  uncondemned,  just  as 


■f 
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formerly  Domitios  Gorbolo,  that  faithfal  and  wiite  defender 
of  our  provinces,  is  said  to  have  been  slain  in  the  miserable 
period  of  Nero*s  cruelty. 

6.  And  after  the  matter  had  been  thus  arranged,  while 
the  men  destined  for  the  service  of  seizing  Ursicinus  were 
waiting  for  the  appointed  time,  the  emperor*s  mind  changed 
CO  mercy,  and  so  this  impious  deed  was  put  off  for  further 
consideration. 

7.  Then  the  engine  of  calumny  was  directed  against 
Julian,  who  had  lately  been  brought  to  court;  a  prince 
who  afterwards  became  memorable,  but  who  was  now 
attacked  with  a  two-fold  accusation,  as  the  iniquity  of  his 
enemies  thought  requisite.  First,  that  he  had  gone  from 
the  Park  of  Macellum,  which  lies  in  Cappadocia,  into 
Asia,  from  a  desire  of  acquiring  polite  learning.  Secondly, 
that  he  had  seen  his  brother  as  he  passed  through  Con- 
stantinople. 

8.  And  when  he  had  explained  away  the  charges  thus 
brought  against  him,  and  had  proved  that  he  had  not  done 
either  of  these  things  without  being  ordered,  he  would 
still  have  perished  through  the  intrigues  of  the  abandoned 
court  of  flatterei*s,  if  he  had  not  been  saved  by  the  fevour  of 
the  supreme  Deity,  with  the  assistance  of  Queen  Eusebia. 
By  her  intercession  he  obtained  leave  to  be  conducted  to 
the  town  of  Como,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan;  and 
after  he  had  remained  there  a  short  time  ho  was  permitted 
to  go  to  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  his  literary 
tastes,  as  he  was  very  eager  to  do. 

9.  Nor  were  there  wanting  other  incidents  arising  out  of 
these  occurrences,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  events 
under  the  direction  of  Providence,  as  some  of  them  were 
rightly  punished,  while  others  failed  of  their  design, 
proving  vain  and  ineffective.  But  it  occasionally  happened 
that  rich  men,  relying  on  the  protection  of  those  in  office, 
and  clinging  to  them  as  the  ivy  clings  to  lofty  trees,  bought 
acquittals  at  immense  prices ;  and  that  poor  men  who  had 
little  or  no  means  of  purchasing  safety  were  condemned  out 
of  hand.  And  therefoi-e  truth  was  overshadowed  by  false- 
hood, and  sometimes  falsehood  obtained  the  authority  of 
truth. 

10.  In  these  days  Gorgonius  also  was  summoned  to 
court,  the  man  who  had  been  the  Ceesar's  principal  cham^ 
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berUin.  And  though  it  was  made  plain  by  his  own  oon- 
feesion  that  he  had  been  a  partner  in  his  undertakings, 
and  sometimes  a  chief  instigator  of  them,  yet  through  the 
ooDspiracy  of  the  eunuchs  justice  was  overpowered  by 
dexterously  arranged  fiJsehoods,  and  he  was  acquitted  and 
80  escaped  the  danger. 

ni. 

i  1.  While  these  events  were  taking  place  at  Milan,  batta- 
Hans  of  soldiers  were  brought  from  the  East  to  Aquileia, 
with  a  number  of  members  of  the  court,  who,  being  broken 
in  spirit,  while  their  limbs  were  enfeebled  by  the  weight 
of  their  diMns,  cursed  the  protraction  of  their  lives  which 
were  surrounded  with  every  variety  of  misery.  For  they 
were  accused  of  having  been  the  ministers  of  the  ferocity 
of  GaUus,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  owing  to  them  that 
Domitian  had  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  that  Montius  and 
otheiB  had  been  brought  to  destruction. 

2.  Arboreus,  and  Eusebius,  at  that  time  high  chamber- 
lain, both  men  of  insane  arrogance,  and  equally  unjust  and 
cmel,  were  appointed  to  try  these  men.  And  they,  with- 
out any  careful  examination,  or  making  any  distinction 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  condemned  some  to 
scoorgings,  others  to  torture  ana  exile,  some  they  adjudged 
to  serve  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army,  and  the  rest  they 
condemned  to  death.  And  when  they  had  thus  filled  the 
sepulchres  with  dead  bodies,  they  returned  as  if  in  triumph. 
and  brought  an  account  of  their  exploits  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  notoriously  severe  and  implacable  against  all 
offences  of  the  kind. 

3.  After  this,  throughout  the  rest  of  his  reign.  Con- 
stantius,  as  if  resolved  to  reverse  the  prescribed  arrangement 
of  the  Fates,  behaved  with  greater  violence  than  ever,  and 
opened  his  heart  to  numbers  of  designing  plotters.  And 
owing  to  this  conduct,  many  men  arose  who  watched 
for  all  kinds  of  reports,  at  first  attacking,  as  with  the 
appetite  of  wild  beasts,  those  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  honours  and  rank,  and  afterwards  both  poor  and 
ri^indiscriminately.  Not  like  those  Cibyratae  in  the  time 
of  Verree,'  fawning  on  the  tribunal  of  a  single  lieutenant, 

>  Tlepolemtu  and  Hiero,whom  OioerOyVerres  ill.  11,  callB  CibynUici 
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but  harassiDg  the  limbs  of  the  whole  republic  by  means  of 
all  the  evils  that  arose  anywhere. 

4.  Among  these  men  Paulus  and  Mercurius  were  espe- 
cially conspicuous,  the  first  a  Dacian  bom,  the  latter  a 
Persian.  Mercurius  was  a  notary,  and  Paulus  had  been 
promoted  from  being  a  steward  of  the  emperor's  table  to 
a  receivership  in  the  provinces.  Paulus,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  had  been  nicknamed  The  Chain,  because  in 
weaving  knots  of  calumnies  he  was  invincible,  scattering 
around  foul  poisons  and  destroying  people  by  various 
means,  as  some  skilful  wrestlers  are  wont  in  their  contests 
to  catoh  hold  of  their  antagonists  by  the  heel. 

5.  Mercurius  was  nicknamed  Count  of  Dreams,  because 
(as  a  dog  fond  of  biting  secretly  fawns  and  wags  his  tail 
while  full  of  inward  spite)  he  forced  his  way  into  feasts 
and  companies,  and  if  any  one  in  his  sleep  (when  nature 
roves  about  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  freedom) 
communicated  to  a  friend  that  he  had  seen  anything,  ex- 
aggerated it,  colouring  it  for  the  most  part  with  envenomed 
arts,  and  bore  it  to  the  open  ears  of  the  emperor.  And  for 
such  speeches  men  were  attacked  with  formidable  accusa- 
tions, as  if  they  had  committed  inexpiable  crimes. 

6.  The  news  of  these  events  having  got  abroad,  men 
were  so  cautious  of  even  relating  noctunial  dreams,  that, 
in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  they  would  scarcely  con- 
fess they  had  slept  at  all.  And  some  accomplished  men 
lamented  that  they  had  not  been  bom  in  the  country  of 
Mount  Atlas,*  whore  it  is  said  that  dreams  never  occur, 
though  what  the  cause  of  such  a  fact  is,  we  must  leave  to 
those  who  are  learned  in  such  matters  to  decide. 

7.  Amid  all  these  terrible  investigations  and  punish- 
ments, another  disaster  took  place  in  lUyricum,  which 
from  some  empty  words  involved  many  in  danger.  At  an 
entertainment  given  by  Africanus,  the  governor  of  the 
second  Pannonia,  at  Sirmium,  some  men  having  drunk 
rather  too  much,  and  thinking  there  was  no  witness  of 
their  proceedings,  spoke  freely  of  ihe  existing  imperial 
government,  accusing  it  as  most  vexatious  to  the  people. 
And  some  of  them  expressed  a  hope  that  a  change,  such 
as  was  wished  for  by  all,  might  be  at  hand,  affirming  that 

1  Herodotus,  iv.  184,  records  that  in  Africa,  in  the  country  about 
Mount  Atlas,  dreams  are  unknown. 
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this  was  portended  by  omens,  while  some,  with  incredible 
rashness,  affirmed  that  the  auguries  of  their  ancestral  house 
promified  the  same  thing. 

8.  Among  those  present  at  the  banquet  was  Gaudentius, 
one  of  the  secretaries,  a  stupid  man,  and  of  a  hasty  disposi- 
tion. And  he  looking  upon  the  matter  as  serious,  reported 
it  to  Bufinus,  who  was  at  that  time  the  chief  commander 
of  the  guard  of  the  praetorian  prefecture,  a  man  always 
eager  for  the  most  cruel  measures,  and  infamous  for  every 
Jcind  of  wickedness. 

9.  Ue  immediately,  as  if  borne  on  wings,  flew  to  the 
ooiirt  of  the  emperor,  and  so  bitterly  inflamed  him,  always 
easy  of  access  and  susceptible  of  impressions  from  sus- 
picious circumstances  of  this  kind,  that  without  a  moment's 
deliberation  he  ordered  Africanus  and  all  who  had  been 
partakers  of  his  fatal  banquet  to  be  seized.  And  when 
this  was  done,  the  wicked  informer,  always  fond  of  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  popular  manners,  obtained  what  he  most 
coYeted,  a  continuation  of  bis  existing  office  for  two  yeai>$. 

10.  To  arrest  these  men,  Teutomeres,  the  chief  of  the 
Protectores,  was  sent  with  his  colleague ;  and  he  loaded 
them  all  with  chains,  and  conducted  them,  as  ho  had  been 
ordered,  to  the  emperor's  court.  But  when  they  arrived  at 
Aquileia,  Marinus,  who  from  having  been  a  drill  master 
had  been  promoted  to  a  tribunesliip,  but  who  at  that 
time  had  had  no  paiticular  duty,  being  a  nuin  who  had  held 
dangerous  language,  and  who  was  in  other  respects  of  an 
intemperate  disposition,  being  left  in  an  inn  while  things 
necessary  for  the  journey  were  being  prepared,  stabbed 
himself  witli  a  knife  which  he  accidentally  found,  and  his 
bowels  gushed  out,  so  that  he  died.  The  rest  were  oc»n- 
ducted  to  Milan,  and  subjected  to  torture;  and  having 
been  forced  by  their  agony  to  confess  tliat  while  at  the 
banquet  they  had  used  some  petulant  expressions,  were 
ordered  to  he  kept  in  penal  confinement,  with  some  hope. 
though  an  uncertain  one,  of  eventual  release.  But  Toutc>- 
meres  and  his  colleague,  being  accused  of  having  allowed 
Marinas  to  kill  himself,  were  condemned  to  banishment, 
though  they  were  afterwards  pardoned  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Arbetio. 
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IV. 

§  1.  Soon  after  this  transaction  had  been  thus  terminated, 
war  was  declared  against  the  tribes  of  the  Allemanni 
around  Lentia,*  who  had  often  made  extensive  incursions 
into  the  contiguous  Homan  territories.  The  emperor  him- 
self set  out  on  the  expedition,  and  went  as  far  as  Kh^etia, 
and  the  district  of  the  Canini.'  And  there,  after  long 
and  careful  deliberation,  it  was  decided  to  be  both  honour- 
able and  expedient  that  Arbetio,  the  master  of  the  horse^ 
should  march  with  a  division  of  the  troops,  in  fiact  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  army,  along  the  borders  of  the  lake 
of  Brigantia,  with  the  object  of  coming  to  an  immediate 
engagement  with  the  barlmrians.  And  I  will  here  describe 
the  character  of  the  ground  briefly,  as  well  as  I  can. 

2.  The  Rhine  rising  among  the  defiles  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  forcing  its  way  with  immense  violence  through 
steep  rocks,  stretches  its  onward  course  without  receiving 
any  foreign  waters,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Nile  pours 
down  with  headlong  descent  through  the  cataracts.  And 
it  is  so  abundantly  full  by  its  own  natural  riches  that  it 
would  be  navigable  up  to  its  very  source  were  it  not  like 
a  torrent  rather  than  a  stream. 

3.  And  soon  after  it  has  disentangled  itself  from  its 
defiles,  rolling  onward  between  high  banks,  it  enters  a 
vast  lake  of  circular  form,  which  the  Rhastian  natives  call 
Brigantia,'  being  four  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs  in 
length,  and  of  nearly  equal  extent  in  breadth,  unapproach- 
able on  account  of  a  vast  mass  of  dark  woods,  except  where 
the  energy  of  the  Romans  has  made  a  wide  road  through 
them,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  barbarians,  and  the 
unfavourable  character  both  of  the  ground  and  the  climate. 

4.  The  Rhine  forcing  its  way  into  this  pool,  and  roaring 
with  its  foaming  eddies,  pierces  the  sluggish  quiet  of  the 
waters,  and  rushes  through  the  middle  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  And  like  an  clement  separated  from  some 
other  element  by  eternal  discord,  without  any  increase  or 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  water  which  it  has  brought 
into  the  lake,  it  comes  forth  from  it  again  with  its  old 

^  Lintz.  -  The  district  around  Bellinzona. 

*  The  Bodensee,  more  generally  known  as  the  Lake  of  Constance : 
at  its  Muth-eastem  end  is  the  town  of  Bregenz,  the  ancient  Brigantia. 
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Dftme  and  its  unalloyed  power^  never  having  suffered  fiom 
tlie  contact,  and  so  proceeds  till  it  mingles  with  the  waves 
(tf  the  sea. 

5.  And  what  is  exceedingly  strange,  the  lake  is  not 
moved  at  all  hy  this  rapid  passage  of  the  river  through 
it,  nor  is  it  affected  hy  the  muddy  soil  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  lake ;  the  two  bodies  of  water  being  incapable  of 
mingling  with  each  other.  A  thing  which  would  be  sup- 
posed impossible,  did  not  the  very  sight  of  the  lake  prove 
the&ct. 

6.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Alpheus,  rising  in  Arcadia, 

being  seized  with  a  love  for  the  fountain  Arethusa,*  passing 

through  the  Ionian  sea,  as  is  related  by  the  poets,  proceeds 

onwaid  till  it  arrives  at  the  neighbourhood  of  its  beloved 

fountain. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

7.  Arbetio  not  choosing  to  wait  till  messengers  arrived  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  although  he 
knew  Ae  fierce  way  in  which  they  b^in  their  wars, 
illowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  hidden  ambush, 
where  he  stood  without  the  power  of  moving,  being 
bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  his  disaster. 

8.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy,  showing  themselves, 
sprang  forth  from  their  hiding-places  and  spared  not  one 
who  came  in  their  way,  but  overwhelmed  them  with  every 
kind  of  weapon.  For  none  of  our  men  could  offer  the 
flmallest  resistance,  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  any  of  them 
being  able  to  save  their  lives  except  by  a  speedy  flight. 
Therefore,  being  intent  only  on  avoiding  wounds,  our 
soldiers,  losing  all  order,  ran  almost  at  random  in  every 
direction,  exposing  their  backs  to  the  blows  of  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless  the  greater  part  of  them,  scattering  themselves 
among  narrow  paths,  were  saved  from  danger  by  the 
protecting  darkness  of  the  night,  and  at  the  return  of  day 
recovered  their  courage  and  rejoined  their  different  legions. 
But  still  by  this  sad  and  unexpected  disaster  a  vast 
mnnber  of  common  soldiers  and  ten  tribunes  were  slain. 

9.  The  Allemanni  were  greatly  elated  at  this  event,  and 
advanced  with  increased  biildnes«,  every  day  coming  up  to 
the  fortifications  of  the  Romans  while  the  morning  mists 
obscured  the  light ;  and  drawing  their  swords  roamed  about 

'  The  Arethnaa  is  in  Sicily,  near  Syracuse. 
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in  every  direction,  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  threatening 
us  with  haughty  shouts.  Then  with  a  sudden  sally  our 
Scutarii  won  hi  ruhh  forth,  and  after  being  stopped  for  a 
moment  by  the  resistance  of  the  hostile  squadrons,  would 
call  out  all  their  comi-ados  to  join  them  in  the  engage- 
ments 

10.  But  the  greater  part  of  our  men  wore  alarmed  by 
the  recollection  of  their  recent  disaster,  and  Arbetio 
hesitated,  thinking  everything  pregnant  with  danger. 
Upon  this  throe  tribunes  at  once  sallied  forth,  Arintheus 
who  was  a  lieutenant  commander  of  the  heavy  troops, 
Seniauchus  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Comites,' 
and  Bappo  who  had  the  command  of  the  Promoti*  and 
of  those  troops  who  had  been  particularly  intrusted  to  his 
charge  by  the  emperor. 

11.  These  men,  looking  on  the  common  cause  as  their 
own,  resolved  to  repel  the  violence  of  the  enemy  according 
to  the  example  of  their  ancient  comrades.  And  pouring 
down  upon  the  foe  like  a  torrent,  not  in  a  regular  line  of 
battle,  but  in  desultory  attacks  like  those  of  banditti,  they 
put  them  all  to  flight  in  a  disgraceful  manner.  Since 
they,  being  in  loose  order  and  straggling,  and  hampered 
by  their  endeavours  to  escape,  exposed  their  unprotected 
bodies  to  our  weapons,  and  wore  slain  by  repeated  blows 
of  sword  and  spear. 

12.  Many  too  wore  slain  with  tlieir  horses,  and  seemed 
as  they  lay  on  their  backs  to  be  so  entangled  as  still  to  be 
sitting  on  them.  And  when  this  was  seen,  all  our  men 
who  had  previously  hesitated  to  engage  in  battle  wirli  their 
comrades,  poured  forth  out  of  the  camp ;  and  now.  forget- 
ful of  all  precautions,  they  drove  before  them  the  mob  of 
barbarians,  except  such  as  flight  had  saved  from  destruction, 
trampling  on  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  covered  with  goie. 

13.  When  the  battle  was  thus  tenninated  the  emperor 
in  triumph  and  joy  returned  to  Milan  to  winter  quarters. 

'  Tho  Comites  wero  a  picked  body  of  troops,  divided  into  several 
regiments  distinguished  by  scparato  names,  such  as  Seniores,  Juniores, 
t!^agittarii,  &c. 

2  Tho  Promoti  were  also  picked  men,  something  like  the  ComiteA 
tho  French  translator  calls  tnem  the  Veterans. 
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V. 

A.D.  355. 

$  1.  After  tliese  unhappy  circtunstanoeH,  accompanied  as 
they  were  'with  equal  cfJamities  in  the  provinces,  a  whirl- 
wind of  new  mi^oituneB  arose  which  seemed  likely  to 
destroy  the  whole  state  at  once,  if  Fortune,  which  regu- 
lates the  events  of  human  life,  had  not  terminated  a  state 
of  afiaiTB  which  all  regarded  with  great  apprehension,  by 
bringing  the  dangers  to  a  speedy  issue. 

2.  From  the  long  neglect  with  which  these  provinces 
bad  been  treated,  the  Grauls,  having  no  assistance  on  which 
to  rely,  had  borne  cruel  massacres,  with  plunder  and  con- 
flagration, from  barbarians  who  raged  throughout  their 
land  with  impunity.  Silvanus,  the  commander  of  the 
infiuiiiy,  being  a  man  well  suited  to  correct  these  evils, 
went  tiiither  at  the  command  of  the  emperor,  Arbetio  at 
the  same  time  urging  with  all  his  power  that  this  task 
ahoold  be  undertaken  without  delay,  with  the  object  of 
imposing  the  dangerous  burden  of  thiis  duty  on  his  absent 
rival,  whom  he  was  vexed  to  see  still  in  prosperity.     .    .    . 

3.  There  was  a  certain  man  named  Dynamius,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  emperor's  beasts  of  burden,  who  had 
begged  of  Silvanus  recommendator}*^  letters  to  his  friends  as 
of  one  who  was  admitted  to  his  most  intimate  friendship. 
Having  obtained  this  favour,  as  Silvanus,  having  no  sus- 
picion of  any  evil  intention,  had  with  great  simplicity 
gnmted  what  he  was  asked,  Dynamius  kept  the  letters,  in 
order  at  a  future  time  to  plan  something  to  his  injury. 

4.  Therefore,  when  the  aforesaid  commander  had  gone 
to  the  Gauls  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  while  he 
was  engaged  in  repelling  the  barbarians,  who  already 
began  to  distrust  their  own  power,  and  to  be  filled  with 
alwn,  Dynamius,  being  restlens,  like  a  man  of  cunning  and 
practised  deceitfiilness,  devised  a  wicked  plot;  and  in 
this  it  is  said  he  had  for  his  accomplices  Lampadius,  the 
prefect  of  the  praetorian  guard,  Eusebius,  who  had 
Deen  the  superintendent  of  the  emperor's  privy  purse, 
and  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  Mattyocopa,'   and 

>  From  iciirrm  to  cut,  and  futrr^a  any  delicate  food :  meant  aa 
aquirmleiit  to  our  oheetoparer,  or  skinflint 
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jiEdesius,  formerly  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  this 
prefect  had  contriyed  to  have  elected  consul,  as  being 
his  dearest  friend.  He  then  with  a  sponge  effaced  the 
contents  of  the  letters,  leaving  nothing  but  the  address, 
and  inserted  a  text  materially  differing  from  the  original 
writing,  as  if  Silvanus  had  asked,  by  indirect  hints,  and 
entreated  his  friends  who  were  within  the  palace,  and  those 
who  had  no  office  (among  whom  was  Albinus  of  Etruria, 
and  many  others),  to  aid  him  in  projects  of  loftier  am- 
bition, as  one  who  would  soon  attain  the  imperial  throne. 
This  bundle  of  letters  he  thus  made  up,  inventing  at 
his  leisure,  in  order  with  them  to  endanger  the  life  of  this 
innocent  man. 

5.  Dynamius  was  appointed  to  investigate  these  charges 
on  behalf  of  the  emperor ;  and  while  ho  was  artfully  weaving 
these  and  similar  plans,  he  contrived  to  enter  alone  into 
the  imperial  chamber,  choosing  hin  opportunity,  and  hoping 
to  entangle  firmly  in  his  meshes  the  most  vigilant  g^iiardian 
of  the  emperor's  safety.  And  being  full  of  wicked  cun- 
ning, after  he  had  read  the  forged  packet  of  letters  in  the 
council  chamber,  the  tribunes  were  ordered  to  be  com- 
mitted to  custody,  and  also  several  private  individuals 
were  commanded  to  be  arrested  and  brought  up  from 
the  provinces,  whose  names  were  mentioned  m  those 
letters. 

6.  But  presently  Malarichus,  the  commander  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, being  struck  with  the  iniquity  of  the  business,  and 
taking  his  colleagues  to  his  counsel,  spoke  out  loudly  that 
men  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  emperor  ought  not  to 
be  circumvented  by  factions  and  treachery.  He  accordingly 
demanded  that  he  himself,  his  nearest  relations  being  left  as 
hostages,  and  Mallobaudes,  the  tribime  of  the  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  giving  bail  that  he  would  return,  might  be  commis- 
sioned to  go  with  speed  to  bring  back  Silvanus,  who  he 
was  certain  had  never  entertained  the  idea  of  any  such 
attempt  as  these  bitter  plotters  had  imputed  to  him.  Or,  as 
an  alternative,  he  entreated  that  he  might  become  security 
for  Mallobaudes,  and  that  their  officers  might  be  permitted 
to  go  and  do  what  he  had  proposed  to  take  upon  himself. 

7.  For  he  affirmed  that  he  know  beyond  all  question 
that,  if  any  stranger  were  sent,  Silvanus,  who  was  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  apprehensive  of  danger,  even  when  no 
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circmnstances  were  really  calculated  to  alarm  him,  would 
Texy  likely  throw  matters  into  confusion. 

8.  But,  although  the  advice  which  he  gave  was  useful 
and  necessary,  he  spoke  as  to  the  winds,  to  no  purpose. 
For  by  the  counsels  of  Arbetio,  Apodemius,  who  was  a 
persevering  and  bitter  enemy  to  all  good  men,  was  sent 
with  letters  to  summon  Silvanus  to  the  presence.  When 
be  bad  arrived  in  Gaul,  taking  no  heed  of  the  commission 
with  which  he  was  charged,  and  caring  but  little  for  any- 
thing that  might  happen,  he  remained  inactive,  without 
either  seeing  Silvanus,  or  delivering  the  letters  which 
commanded  him  to  appear  at  court.  And  having  taken 
the  receiver  of  the  province  into  his  counsels,  he  began 
with  arrogance  and  malevolence  to  harass  the  clients  and 
■ervanta  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  as  if  that  officer  had 
been  already  condemned  and  was  on  the  point  of  being 
executed. 

9.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  arrival  of  Silvanus  was 
looked  for,  and  while  Apodemius  was  throwing  everything, 
though  quiet  before,  into  commotion,  Dynamius,  that  he 
might  by  still  more  convincing  proojfs  establish  belief  in 
his  wicked  plots,  had  sent  other  forged  letters  (agreeing 
with  the  previous  ones  which  he  had  brought  under  the 
emperor's  notice  by  the  agency  of  the  prefect)  to  the 
tribune  of  the  factory  at  Cremona :  these  were  written  in 
the  names  of  Silvanus  and  Malarichus,  in  which  the 
tribune,  as  one  privy  to  their  secrets,  was  warned  to  lose 
no  time  in  having  everything  in  readiness. 

10.  But  when  this  tribune  had  read  the  whole  of  the 
letters,  he  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  and  perplexity  as 
to  what  they  could  mean  (for  he  did  not  recollect  that 
those  persons  whose  letters  he  had  thus  received  had 
ever  spoken  with  him  upon  private  transactions  of  any 
kind)  ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  the  letters  themselves, 
by  the  courier  who  had  brought  them,  to  Malarichus, 
sending  a  soldier  also  with  him  ;  and  entreated  Malarichus 
to  explain  in  intelligible  language  what  he  wanted,  and 
not  to  use  such  obscure  terms.  For  he  declared  that  he, 
being  but  a  plain  and  somewhat  rude  man,  had  not  in  the 
least  understood  wh;it  was  intimated  so  obscurely. 

11.  Malarichus  the  moment  he  received  the  letters,  being 
ilieady  in  sorrow  and  anxiety,  and  alarmed  for  his  own 
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fate  and  that  of  his  conntiyinan  Silvanus,  called  around 
him  the  Franks,  of  whom  at  that  time  there  was  a  great 
multitude  in  the  palace,  and  in  resolute  language  laid 
open  and  proved  the  falsehood  of  the  machinations  by 
which  their  lives  were  threatened,  and  was  loud  in  his 
complaints. 

12.  \N  hen  these  things  became  known  to  the  emperor, 
he  appointed  the  members  of  his  secret  council  and  the 
chief  officers  of  his  army  to  make  further  investigation  of 
the  matter.  And  when  the  judges  appeared  to  make  light 
of  it,  Florentius  the  son  of  Nigridianus,  who  at  that  time 
filled  the  post  of  master  of  the  offices,'  having  examined 
the  writings  carefully,  and  detecting  beneath  them  some 
vestiges  of  the  tops  of  the  former  words  w^hich  had  been 
effaced,  perceived,  as  was  indeed  the  case,  that  by  inter- 
polations of  the  original  letter,  matters  very  different  from 
any  of  which  Silvanus  was  author  had  been  written  over 
them,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  contriver  of  this 
forgery. 

13.  On  this  the  cloud  of  treachery  was  dispersed,  and 
the  emperor,  informed  of  the  truth  by  a  faithful  report, 
recalled  the  powers  granted  to  the  prefect,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  submitted  to  an  examination.  Nevertheless 
ho  was  acquitted  through  the  active  combination  of  many 
of  his  friends ;  while  Eusebius,  the  former  treasurer  of  the 
emperor's  secret  purse,  being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed 
that  these  things  had  been  done  with  his  privity. 

14.  iEdcsius,  affirming  with  obstinate  denial  that  he 
had  never  kno^vn  an}i:hing  which  had  been  done  in  the 
matter,  escaped,  being  adjudged  innocent.  And  thus  the 
transaction  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  all  those  who  had 
been  accused  in  the  original  information  were  acquitted  ; 
and  Dynamius,  as  a  man  of  exceeding  accomplishments 
and  prudence,  was  appointed  to  govern  Etruria  with  the 
rank  of  corrector. 

15.  While  these  affairs  were  proceeding,  Silvanus  was 
living   at  Agrippina,*  and  having    learnt  by  continual 

>  This  was  a  very  important  post ;  it  seems  to  Lave  united  the  func- 
tions of  a  modem  cliamberlain,  chaneollor,  and  secretary  of  state.    The 
master  presented  citizens  to  the  emperor,  received  foreign  ambassadors, 
recommended  men  for  civil  employments,  decided  civil  actions  of    • 
several  kinds,  and  superintended  many  of  the  affairs  of  the  post. 

'  Cologne. 
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iiifiinn«Hon  aent  to  him  by  his  friendB  what  Apodemina 
ins  doing  with  the  hope  of  effecting  his  ruin;  and 
knowing  also  how  impresBible  the  mind  of  the  feeble 
emperor  was ;  began  to  fear  lest  in  his  absence,  and  without 
being  convicted  of  any  crime,  he  might  still  be  treated  as  a 
criminal.  And  so,  being  placed  in  a  situation  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  he  began  to  think  of  trusting  himself  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  barbarians. 

16.  But  being  dissuaded  from  this  by  Laniogaisus,  at 
tibat  time  a  tribune,  whom  we  have  already  spoken  of  as 
the  only  person  who  was  present  with  Const ans  when  he 
was  dying,  himself  serving  at  that  time  as  a  volunteer ; 
aod  being  assured  by  Laniogaisus  that  the  Franks,  oif 
whom  be  himself  was  a  countryman,  would  put  him  to 
death,  or  else  betray  him  for  a  bribe,  he  saw  no  safety 
anywhere  in  the  present  emergency,  and  so  was  driven  to 
^ctreme  counsels.  And  by  degrees,  having  secretly  con- 
ferred with  the  chiefs  of  the  principal  legions,  and  having 
excited  them  by  the  magnitude  of  promised  rewards,  he 
tare  for  nse  on  this  occasion  the  purple  silk  from  the  in- 
signia of  the  dragons  ^  and  standards,  and  so  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor. 

17.  And  while  these  events  are  passing  in  Gaul,  one  day, 
a  little  before  sunset,  an  unexpected  messenger  arrived  at 
IfHan,  relating  fully  that  Silvanus,  being  ambitious  to  rise 
above  his  place  as  commander  of  the  infantry,  had  tampered 
with  the  army,  and  assumed  the  imperial  dignity. 

18.  Constantius,  at  this  amazing  and  unexpected  event, 
teemed  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt  of  fate,  and  having 
at  once  summoned  a  council  to  meet  at  the  second  watch, 
all  the  nobles  hastened  to  the  palace.  No  one  had  either 
mind  to  conceive  or  tongue  to  recommend  what  was  best  to 
be  done;  but  in  suppressed  tones  they  mentioned  the 
name  of  Ursicinus  as  a  man  eminent  for  skill  in  affairs  of 
war,  and  one  who  had  been  undeservedly  exposed  to  most 
injurious  treatment.  He  was  immediately  sent  for  by  the 
principal  chamberlain,  which  is  the  most  honourable  kind 
of  summons,  and  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  council-chamber 
he  was  offered  the  purple  to  salute  much  more  graciously 
than  at  any  former  time.  Diocletian  was  the  first  who  in- 
ttodnced  the  custom  of  offering  reverence  to  the  emperor 

*  The  diagoDB  were  the  eflSgies  on  some  of  the  standaidg. 
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after  this  foreign  manner  and  royal  pretension ;  whereas 
all  former  princes,  as  we  read,  had  been  saluted  like  judges. 

19.  And  so  the  man  who  a  little  while  before,  through 
the  malevolent  persecution  of  certain  of  the  courtiers,  had 
been  termed  the  whirlpool  of  the  East,  and  who  had  been 
accused  of  a  design  to  aim  at  the  supreme  power  for  his 
sons,  was  now  recommended  as  one  who  was  a  most  skilful 
general,  who  had  been  the  comrade  of  the  great  Ck)nstan' 
tine,  and  as  the  only  man  capable  of  extinguishing  the 
threatened  conflagration.  And  though  the  reasons  for 
which  he  was  sent  for  were  honest,  they  were  not  wholly 
free  from  underhand  motives.  For  while  great  anxiety 
was  felt  that  Silvanus  should  be  destroyed  as  a  most  for- 
midable rebel,  yet,  if  that  object  miscarried,  it  was  thought 
that  Ursicinus,  being  damaged  by  the  failure,  would  him- 
self easily  be  ruined ;  so  tlutt  no  scruple,  which  else  was 
to  be  feared,  would  interpose  to  save  him  from  destruction. 

20.  While  arrangements  were  being  made  for  aoclerating 
his  journey,  the  general  was  preparing  to  repel  the  charges 
which  had  been  brought  tigainst  him ;  but  the  emperor 
prevented  him,  forbidding  him  in  conciliatory  language, 
saying  that  this  was  not  an  opportunity  suitable  for  under- 
taking any  controversy  in  defence  of  his  cause,  when  the 
imminent  necessity  of  affairs  rather  prompted  that  no  delay 
should  be  interposed  to  the  restoration  of  parties  to  their 
pristine  concord  before  the  disunion  got  worse. 

21.  Therefore,  after  a  long  deliberation  about  many 
things,  the  first  and  most  important  matter  in  which  con- 
sultation was  held,  was  by  what  means  Silvanus  could  be 
led  to  think  the  emperor  still  ignorant  of  his  conduct. 
And  the  most  likely  manner  to  confirm  him  in  his  con- 
fidence appeared  to  be  that  he  should  be  informed,  in  a 
complimentary  despatch,  that  Ursicinus  was  appointed  his 
successor,  and  that  ho  was  invited  to  return  to  court  with 
undiminished  power. 

22.  After  this  affair  was  arranged,  the  officer  who  had 
brought  the  news  to  Milan  was  ordered  to  depart  with 
some  tribunes  and  ten  of  the  Protectores  and  domestic  guard 
as  an  escort,  given  to  him  at  his  own  request,  to  aid  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty.  And  of  these  I  myself 
was  one,  with  my  colleague  Yerrinianus  ;  and  all  the  rest 
were  either  friends  or  relations  of  mine. 
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2>.  And  now  all  of  us,  fearing  mainlv  for  ourselves, 
aooompanied  him  a  long  distance  on  hiB  journey;  and 
although  we  seemed  as  exposed  to  danger  as  gladiators 
about  to  fight  with  wild  heasts,  yet  considering  in  our 
Hindi  that  evils  are  often  the  forerunners  of  good,  we 
leooUeoted  with  admiration  that  expression  of  Cicero's, 
vttered  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  eternal  maxims  of 
tnith,  which  mns  in  these  words :' — **  And  although  it  is  a 
thing  most  desirable  that  one's  fortune  should  always  con- 
tinue in  a  most  flourishing  condition ;  still  that  general 
krel  state  of  life  brings  not  so  much  sensation  of  joy  as  we 
feel  when,  after  having  been  surrounded  by  disasters  or  by 
dangezB,  fortune  returns  into  a  happier  condition." 

24.  Accordingly  we  hastened  onwards  by  forced  journeys, 
in  order  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  was  eager  to 
aoqaire  the  honour  of  suppressing  the  revolt,  might  make 
hii  appearance  in  the  suspected  £strict  before  any  rumour 
of  the  nsnrpation  of  SUvanus  had  spread  amcmg  the 
Italians.  But  rapidly  as  we  hastened,  fame,  like  the 
wind,  had  outstripped  us,  and  had  revealed  some  part  of 
the  fiusts;  and  when  we  reached  Agrippina  we  found 
matteTB  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  our  attempts. 

25.  For  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  assembled  from  all 
qnartera,  were,  with  a  mixture  of  haste  and  alarm, 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  Silvanus's  enterprise,  and 
a  nomerous  military  force  was  collected  ;  so  that  it  seemed 
more  advisable,  on  the  existing  emergency,  for  our  unfor- 
tunate general  to  await  the  intentions  and  pleasure  of  the 
new  emperor,  who  was  assuring  himself  by  ridiculous  omens 
and  signs  that  he  was  gaining  accessions  of  strength.  By 
permitting  his  feelings  of  security  to  increase,  by  dififerent 

■  Tliere  is  no  such  paflsage  in  any  extant  work  of  Cicero,  but  a  sen- 
taoee  in  his  speech  t!d  Pontifices  resembles  it :  **  For  althou|^h  it  bo 
BMve  deniable  to  end  one's  life  without  pain,  and  without  injury,  still 
it  tends  more  to  an  immortality  of  glory  to  be  regretted  by  ouc'b 
coontmnen,  than  to  have  been  always  free  from  iiijury."  And  a  still 
doser  likeness  to  the  sentiment  is  found  in  his  speoi;h  ud  Quirites  post 
reditnm :  "*  Although  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  wislied  for  by  man 
than  prosperous,  equal,  continual  good-fortune  in  lift*,  flowing  on  in  a 
posperoQS  coune,  without  any  misadventure  ;  still,  if  all  my  life  had 
Men  tranquil  and  peaceful,  I  should  have  been  depriycd  of  the  in- 
credible and  almost  lieavenlv  delight  and  happiness  which  I  now 
eijoy  through  your  kindness.  —Orations,  y.  2 ;  Uohn,  p.  491-2. 
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pretences  of  agreement  and  flatter^',  Silyanus,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  relieved  from  all  fear  of  hostility,  and 
so  be  the  more  easily  deceived. 

26.  But  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  design  appeared 
difficult.  For  it  was  necessary  to  use  great  care  and 
watchfulness  to  make  our  desires  subordinate  to  our  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  prevent  their  either  outrunning  them,  or 
falling  behind  them ;  since  if  our  wishes  were  allowed  to 
become  known  unseasonably,  it  was  plain  we  should  all  be 
involved  in  one  sentence  of  death. 

27.  However  our  general  was  kindly  received,  and  (the 
very  business  itself  forcing  us  to  bend  our  necks),  having 
been  compelled  to  prostrate  himself  with  all  solemnity 
before  the  newly  robed  prince,  still  aiming  at  higher 
power,  was  treated  as  a  highly  fiEivoured  and  eminent  friend ; 
having  freedom  of  access  and  the  honour  of  a  seat  at  the 
royal  table  granted  to  him  in  preference  to  every  one  else, 
in  order  that  ho  might  be  consulted  with  the  more  secrecy 
about  the  principal  affairs  of  state. 

28.  Silvanus  expressed  his  indignation  that,  while  un- 
worthy persons  had  been  raised  to  the  consulship  and  to 
other  high  dignities,  he  and  Ursicinus  alone,  after  the  fre- 
quent and  great  toils  which  they  had  endured  for  the  sake 
of  the  republic,  had  been  so  despised  that  ho  hini^self  had 
been  accused  of  treason  in  consequence  of  tlie  examination 
of  some  slaves,  and  had  been  exposed  to  an  ignoble  trial ; 
while  Ursicinus  had  been  brought  over  from  the  Ka.st,  and 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies ;  and  these  ^vero  the 
subjects  of  his  incetiisant  complaints  both  in  public  and  in 
private. 

29.  While,  however,  he  was  holding  this  kind  of  lan- 
guage, we  were  alarmed  at  the  murmurs  of  our  soldiers 
who  were  now  suffering  from  want,  which  surrounded 
us  on  all  sides;  the  troops  showing  every  eagerness  to 
make  a  rapid  march  through  the  defiles  of  the  Cottian 
Alps. 

'60,  In  this  state  of  anxiety  and  agitation,  we  occu- 
pied ourselves  in  secretly  delibei-ating  on  the  means  of 
arriving  at  our  object ;  and  at  length,  after  our  }>lan8  had 
been  repeatedly  changed  out  of  fear,  it  was  determined 
to  use  great  industry  in  seeking  out  prudent  agents,  bind 
ing  them  to  secrecy  by  solemn  oaths,  in  order  to  tamper 
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with  the  Oallio  soldiers  whom  we  knew  to  be  inen  of 
doubtfiil  fidelity,  and  at  any  time  open  to  change  for  a 
sufficient  reward. 

31.  Therefore,  after  we  had  secnred  our  success  by 
the  address  of  some  agents  among  the  common  soldiers, 
men  by  their  very  obscurity  fitted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  a  task,  and  now  excited  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  reward,  at  sunrise,  as  soon  as  the  east  began  to 
redden,  a  band  of  armed  men  suddenly  sallied  forth,  and, 
as  is  common  in  critical  moments,  behaving  with  more  than 
usual  audacity.  They  slew  the  sentinels  and  penetrated 
into  the  palace,  and  so  having  dragged  Silvanus  out  of  a 
little  chapel  in  which,  in  his  terror,  he  had  taken  refuge  on 
his  way  to  a  conventicle  devoted  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  worship,  they  slew  him  with  repeated  strokes  of 
their  swords. 

32.  In  this  way  did  a  general  of  no  slight  merit  perish, 
through  fear  of  false  accusations  heaped  on  him  in  his 
absence  by  a  faction  of  wicked  men,  and  which  drove 
h  m  to  the  utmost  extremities  in  order  to  preserve  his 
safety. 

3^3.  For  although  he  had  acquired  strong  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  Constantius  by  hiis  seasonable  sally  with  his 
troops  before  the  battle  of  Mursa,  and  although  he  could 
boast  the  valorous  exploits  of  his  father  Bonitus,  a  man 
of  Prankish  extraction,  but  who  had  espoused  the  party  of 
CN'Ustantine,  and  often  in  the  civil  war  had  exhibited 
great  prowess  against  the  troops  of  Licinius,  still  he 
always  feared  him  as  a  prince  of  wavering  and  fickle  cha- 
racter. 

34.  Now  before  any  of  these  events  had  taken  place  in 
Haul,  it  happened  that  one  day  in  the  Circus  Maximus  at 
Rome,  the  populace  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Silvanus 
is  conquered.*'  Whether  influenced  by  instinct  or  by  some 
prophetic  spirit,  cannot  be  decided. 

35.  Silvanus  having  been  slain,  as  I  have  narrated, 
at  Agrippina,  the  emperor  was  seized  with  inconceivable 
joy  when  he  heard  the  news,  and  gave  way  to  exceeding 
insolence  and  arrogance,  attributing  this  event  also  to  the 
prosperous  course  of  his  good  fortune  ;  giving  the  reins  to 
his  habitual  disposition  which  always  led  him  to  hate  men 
of  brave  conduct,  as  Domitian  in  former  times  had  done, 
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and  desiring  at  all  times  to  destroy  them  by  every  act  of 
opposition. 

36.  And  he  was  so  flu:  from  praising  oven  his  act  of 
diligence  and  fidelity,  that  he  recorded  in  writing  a 
charge  that  Ursicinus  had  embezzled  a  part  of  the  G^ic 
treasures,  which  no  one  had  ever  touched.  And  he  ordered 
strict  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  fact,  by  an  examination 
of  Bemigius,  who  was  at  that  time  accountant-general  to 
Ursicinus  in  his  capacity  of  commander  of  the  heavy  troops. 
And  long  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Yalentinian,  this  Remi- 
gius  hung  himself  on  account  of  the  trouble  into  which  he 
fell  in  the  matter  of  his  appointment  as  legate  in  Tripolis. 

37.  And  after  this  business  was  terminated,  Constan- 
tins,  thinking  his  prosperity  had  now  raised  him  to 
an  equality  with  the  gods,  and  had  bestowed  on  him 
entire  sovereignty  over  human  affairs,  gave  himself  ud 
to  elation  at  the  praises  of  his  flatterers,  whom  he  himsell 
encouraged,  despising  and  trampling  under  foot  all  who 
were  unskilled  in  that  kind  of  court.  As  we  read  that 
Croesus,  when  he  was  king,  drove  Solon  headlong  from  his 
court  because  he  would  not  fawn  on  him ;  and  that  Diony- 
sius  threatened  the  poet  Philoxonus  with  death  because, 
when  the  king  recited  his  absurd  and  unrhythmical  verses, 
he  alone  refused  to  fall  into  an  ecstasy  while  all  the  rest  ot 
the  courtiers  praised  them. 

38.  And  this  mischievous  taste  is  the  nurse  of  vices  ;  for 
praise  ought  only  to  be  acceptable  in  high  places,  where 
blame  also  is  permitted  when  things  are  not  sufficiently 
performed. 

VI. 

§  1.  And  now,  after  the  re-establishment  of  security,  inves- 
tigations as  usual  were  set  on  foot,  and  many  persons  were 
put  in  prison  as  guilty.  For  that  infernal  informer  Paulus, 
trailing  over  with  delight,  arose  to  exercise  his  poisonous 
employment  with  increased  freedom,  and  while  the 
members  of  the  emperor's  council  and  the  military'  officers 
were  employed  in  the  investigation  of  these  affairs,  as  they 
were  commanded,  Proculus  was  put  to  ihe  torture,  who 
had  been  a  servant  of  Silvan  us,  a  man  of  weak  XxAy  and 
of  ill  health ;  so  that  every  one  was  afraid  lest  the  exceed- 
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ing  Tiolense  of  his  torture  should  prove  too  mtioh  for  his 
leeble  limbe,  bo  that  he  would  expose  numbers  to  be  im- 
^cated  in  the  accusations  of  atrocious  crimes.  But  the 
result  proved  quite  di£ferent  to  what  had  been  expected. 

2.  For  remembering  a  dream  in  which  he  had  been  for- 
bidden, while  asleep,  as  he  a£Brmed,  to  accuse  any  innocent 
peiBon,  though  he  should  be  tortured  till  he  was  brought  to 
the  very  point  of  death,  he  neither  informed  against,  nor 
even  named  any  one ;  but,  with  reference  to  the  usurpation 
tf  Silvanus,  he  invariably  asserted  that  he  had  been  driven 
to  contemplate  that  act,  not  out  of  ambition,  but  from  sheer 
neoeesity ;  and  he  proved  this  assertion  by  evident  argu- 
ments. 

3.  For  he  adduced  one  important  excuse,  which  was 
established  by  the  testimony  of  many  persons,  that,  five 
days  before  he  assumed  the  ensigns  of  imperial  authority, 
be  addressed  the  soldiers,  while  distributing  their  pay  to 
them,  in  the  name  of  Constantius,  exhorting  them  to  prove 
always  brave  and  loyal.  From  which  it  was  plain  that  if 
be  had  then  been  thinking  of  seizing  on  a  loftier  fortune, 
be  would  have  given  them  this  money  as  if  it  had  pro- 
ceeded from  himself. 

4.  After  Proculus,  Fcemenius  was  condemned  and  put 
to  death  ;  he  who,  as  we  have  mentioned  before,*  when  the 
Treveri  had  shut  their  gates  against  Ceesar  Decentius,  was 
eboeen  to  defend  that  people.  After  him,  Asclepiodotus, 
and  Luto,  and  Maudio,  all  Counts,  were  put  to  death,  and 
many  others  also,  the  obdurate  cruelty  of  the  times  seeking 
lor  these  and  similar  punishments  with  avidity. 

VII. 

$  1.  While  the  fatal  disturbances  of  the  state  multi- 
pliod  these  general  slaughters,  Leontius,  who  was  the 
governor  of  Rome  itself,  gave  many  proofs  of  his  deserv- 
ing the  character  of  an  amnirable  judge ;  being  prompt  in 
bearing  cases,  rigidly  just  in  deciding  them,  and  merciful 
by  nature,  altbough,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  lawful  au- 
thority, he  appeared  to  some  people  to  be  severe.  He  was 
also  of  a  somewhat  amorous  temperament. 

2.  The  first  pretext  for  exciting  any  sedition  against  him 

>  In  one  of  the  left  books  of  tUiabistoiy. 

w 
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was  a  most  slight  and  trampeiy  one.  For  when  an  order 
hnd  been  issued  to  arrest  a  charioteer,  named  Philoromns, 
the  whole  populace  followed  him,  as  if  resolved  to  defend 
something  of  their  own,  and  with  terrible  violence  assailed 
the  prefect,  presuming  him  to  be  timorous.  But  he  re- 
mained unmoved  and  upright,  and  sending  his  o£Bcers 
among  the  crowd,  arrested  some  and  punished  them,  and 
then,  without  any  one  venturing  to  oppose  him,  or  even  to 
murmur,  condemned  them  to  lumishment. 

3.  A  few  days  later  the  populace  again  became  excited 
to  its  customary  frenzy,  and  alleging  as  a  grievance  the 
scarcity  of  wine,  assembled  at  the  wdl-known  place  called 
Septemzodium,  where  the  Emperor  Marcus  built  the 
Nymphaeam,^  an  edifice  of  great  magnificence.  To  that 
place  the  prefect  went  forthwith,  although  he  vras  earnestly 
entreated  by  ail  his  household  and  civil  officers  not  to 
trust  himself  among  an  arrogant  and  threatening  multi« 
tude,  now  in  a  state  of  fury  equal  to  any  of  their  former 
commotions;  but  he,  unsusceptible  of  fear,  went  ri^t 
onwards,  though  many  of  his  attendants  deserted  him, 
when  they  saw  him  hastening  into  imminent  danger. 

4.  Therefore,  sitting  in  a  carriage,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  confidence,  he  looked  with  fierce  eyes  at  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  tumultuous  mobs  thronging  towards  him 
from  all  quarters,  and  agitating  themselves  like  serpents. 
And  after  suffering  many  bitter  insults,  at  last,  when  he 
had  recognized  one  man  who  was  conspicuous  among  all 
the  rest  by  his  vast  size  and  red  hair,  he  asked  him 
whether  his  name  was  Petrus  Valvomeres,  as  he  had  heard 
it  was ;  and  when  the  man  replied  in  a  defiant  tone  that 
it  was  60,  Leontius,  in  spite  of  the  outcries  of  many 
around,  ordered  him  to  be  seized  as  one  who  had  long 
since  been  a  notorious  ringleader  of  the  disafiected,  and 
having  his  hands  bound  behind  him,  commanded  him  to 
be  suspended  on  a  rack. 

5.  And  when  he  was  seen  in  the  air,  in  vain  imploring 

» 

1  The  Nymphnum  was  a  temple  sacred  to  the  Nymphs,  deriving  its 
name  of  Septemzodium,  or  Septizonimn  (which  it  shared  with  more 
than  one  other  hnilding  at  Borne),  from  the  seven  rows  of  pillars,  one 
above  the  other,  and  each  row  lessening  both  in  circuit  and  in  height, 
with  wliich  the  exterior  was  embellished.  Another  temple  of  this  kind 
was  built  by  Septimius  Several. 
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the  aid  of  his  fellow-tribesmen,  the  whole  mob,  which 
A  little  while  before  was  so  closely  packed,  dispersed  at 
once  over  the  different  quarters  of  the  city,  so  as  to  offer 
no  hindrance  to  the  punishment  of  this  seditious  leader, 
who  after  having  been  thus  tortured — with  as  little  resist- 
ance as  if  he  had  been  in  a  secret  dungeon  of  the  court 
— was  transp<irted  to  Picenum,  where,  on  a  subsequent 
oooasion,  having  offered  violence  to  a  virgin  of  high  rank, 
be  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  judgment  of  Patniinus, 
a  noble  of  consular  dignity. 

6.  While  Leontius  governed  the  city  in  this  manner, 
LiberiuB,  a  priest  of  the  Christian  law,  was  ordered  by 
Gonstantius  to  be  brought  before  the  council,  as  one  who 
had  resisted  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  and  the  decrees 
of  many  of  his  own  colleagues,  in  an  affair  which  1  will 
explain  briefly. 

7.  Athanasius  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  Alexandria ; 
and  as  he  was  a  man  who  sought  to  magnify  himself  above 
his  profession,  and  to  mix  himself  up  with  af&irs  which 
did  not  belong  to  his  province,  as  continual  reports  made 
known,  an  assembly  of  many  of  his  sect  met  together 
— a  synod,  as  they  call  it— and  deprived  him  of  the  right  of 
adnunistering  the  sacraments,  which  he  previously  enjoyed. 

8.  For  it  was  said  that  he,  being  very  deeply  skilled  in 
Qie  arts  of  prophecy  and  the  interpretation  of  auguries  and 
omens,  had  very  often  predicted  coming  events.  And  to 
these  charges  were  added  otherH  very  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  reli^on  over  which  he  presided. 

9.  So  Liberius,  being  of  the  same  opinion  with  those 
who  condemned  these  practices,  was  ordered,  by  the 
sentence  of  the  emperor,  to  expel  Athanasius  from  his 
priestly  seat ;  but  this  he  firml^^  refused  to  do,  reiterat>- 
mg  the  assertion  that  it  was  the  extremity  of  wicked- 
ness to  condemn  a  man  who  had  neither  been  brought 
before  any  court  nor  been  heard  in  his  defence,  in  this 
openly  resisting  the  commands  of  the  emperor. 

10.  For  that  prince,  being  always  unfavourable  to  Atha- 
nasius, although  he  knew  that  what  he  ordered  had  in 
fikct  taken  effect,  yet  was  exceedingly  desiroiis  that  it 
should  be  confirmed  by  that  authority  which  the  bishops 
of  the  Eternal  City  enjoy,  as  being  of  higher  rank.  And 
as  he  did  not  succeed  in  this,  Liberius  was  removed  by 
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night;  a  measure  which  was  not  effected  without  great 
difficulty,  through  the  fear  which  his  enemies  had  of  the 
people,  among  whom  he  was  exceedingly  popular. 


vm. 

§  1.  These  events,  then,  took  place  at  Home,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned.  But  Constantius  was  agitated  by 
frequent  intelligence  which  assured  him  that  the  Gauls 
were  in  a  lamentable  condition,  since  no  adequate  resist- 
ance could  be  made  to  the  barbarians  who  were  now 
carrying  their  devastations  with  fire  and  sword  over  the 
whole  country.  And  after  deliberating  a  long  time,  in 
great  anxiety,  what  force  he  could  employ  to  repel  these 
dangers  (himself  remaining  in  Italy,  as  he  thought  it  very 
dangerous  to  remove  into  so  remote  a  country),  he  at  last 
determined  on  a  wise  plan,  which  was  this :  to  associate 
with  himself  in  the  cares  of  the  empire  his  cousin  Julian, 
whom  he  had  some  time  before  summoned  to  court,  and 
who  still  retained  the  robe  he  had  worn  in  the  Greek 
schools. 

2.  And  when,  oppressed  by  the  heavy  weight  of  im- 
pending calamities,  ne  had  confessed  to  his  dearest  friends 
that  by  himself  he  was  unequal  to  the  burden  of  such 
weighty  and  numerous  difficulties — a  thing  which  he  had 
never  felt  before — they,  being  trained  to  excessive  flattery, 
tried  to  fill  ^  him  with  foolish  ideas,  affirming  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  so  difficult  but  what  his  pre- 
eminent virtue  and  his  good  fortune,  equal  to  that  of  the 
gods,  would  be  able  to  overcome,  as  it  always  hitherto 
had  done.  And  many  of  them  added  further,  being 
stung  by  their  consciousness  of  guilt,  that  henceforth  he 
ought  to  beware  of  conferring  the  title  of  Ccesar  on  any 
one,  enumerating  the  deeds  which  had  been  done  in  the 
time  of  Gallus. 

3.  They  therefore  opposed  his  design  resolutely,  and  it 
was  supported  by  no  one  but  the  queen,  who,  whether  it 
was  that  she  feared  a  journey  to  a  distant  country,  or  that, 
from  her  own  natural  wisdom,  she  saw  the  best  course  for 
the  common  good,  tu*ged  him  that  a  relation  like  Julian 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  every  one  else.    Accordingly, 
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tfter  many  undecided  delTberations  and  long  disouadons, 
his  resolntion  was  at  last  taken  decidedly,  and  having 
discarded  all  further  Tain  debate,  he  resolved  on  asso 
ciating  Julian  with  him  in  the  empire. 

4.  He  was  therefore  summoned ;  and  when  he  had  ar- 
rived, on  a  fixed  day,  the  whole  of  his  fellow-comrades  who 
wezB  in  the  city  were  ordered  to  attend,  and  a  tribunal 
was  erected  od  a  lofty  scaffolding,  surrounded  by  the 
eagles  and  standards.  And  Augustus,  mounting  it,  and 
holding  Julian  by  the  right  hand,  made  this  conciliatory 
qpeeoh: — 

5.  '*  We  stand  here  before  you,  most  excellent  defenders 
of  the  republic,  to  avenge  with  one  unanimous  spirit  the 
ocnnmon  dangers  of  the  state.  And  how  I  propose  to 
provide  for  it  I  will  briefly  explain  to  you,  as  impartial 
judges. 

6.  **  After  the  death  of  those  rebellious  tyrants  whom 
nge  and  madness  prompted  to  engage  in  the  enterprises 
which  they  undertook,  the  barbarians,  as  if  they  meant 
to  sacrifice  unto  their  wicked  manes  with  Boman  blood, 
having  violated  the  peace  and  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Chuils,  are  encouraged  by  this  consideration,  that  our 
empire,  being  spread  over  very  remote  countries,  causes 
us  to  be  beset  with  great  difficulties. 

7.  •*  K,  then,  your  decision  and  minfe  are  mutual  to  en- 
counter this  evil,  already  progressing  beyond  the  barriers 
-which  vTere  opposed  to  it,  while  there  is  still  time  to 
check  it,  the  necks  of  these  haughty  nations  will  learn  to 
humble  their  pride,  and  the  borders  of  the  empire  will 
remain  inviolate.  It  remains  for  you  to  give,  by  your 
strength,  prosperous  effect  to  the  hopes  which  I  entertain. 

8.  **  You  all  know  my  cousin  Julian,  whom  I  here  present 
to  you ;  a  youth  endeared  to  us  by  his  modesty  as  well  as 
by  bis  relationship ;  a  youth  of  virtue  already  proved,  and 
01  conspicuous  industry  and  energy.  Him  I  have  detor- 
mined  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  CaBsar,  and  hope,  if  this 
seems  expedient  to  you,  to  have  my  decision  confirmed  by 
your  consent." 

9.  He  was  proceeding  to  say  more,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  whole  assembly  interrupting  him  with  frieniUy 
shouts,  declaring  that  his  decision  was  the  jiidgment  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  and  not   of  any  human  mind ;  with 
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such  certainty  that  one  might  have  thought  tnem  inspired 
with  the  spint  of  prophecy. 

10.  The  emperor  stood  without  moving  till  they  re- 
sumed silence,  and  then  with  greater  confidence  proceeded 
to  explain  what  he  had  to  say  further. 

*'  Because,  therefore,  your  joyful  acclamations  show  thai 
you  look  favourably  on  the  design  I  have  announced,  let 
this  youth,  of  tranquil  strength,  whose  temperate  disposi- 
tion it  will  be  better  to  imitate  than  merely  to  praise,  rise 
up  now  to  receive  the  honours  prepared  for  him.  His 
excellent  disposition,  increased  as  it  has  been  by  all  liberal 
accomplishments,  I  will  say  no  more  of  than  is  seen  in 
the  &!ct  that  I  have  chosen  him.  Therefore,  now,  with 
the  manifest  consent  of  the  Deity,  I  will  clothe  him  with' 
the  imperial  robe." 

1 1 .  This  was  his  speech.  And  then,  having  immediately 
clothed  Julian  with  the  purple  robe  of  his  ancestors,  and 
having  pronounced  him  Cssar,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  army, 
he  thus  addressed  him,  though  Julian  himself  appeared  by 
his  grave  countenance  to  be  somewhat  melancholy. 

12.  "Most  beloved  of  all  my  brothers,  you  thus  in 
early  youth  have  received  the  splendid  honour  belonging 
to  your  birth,  not,  I  confess,  without  some  addition  to 
my  own  glory ;  who  thus  show  myself  as  just  in  confer- 
ring supreme  power  on  a  noble  character  nearly  related 
to  me,  as  I  appear  also  sublime  by  virtue  of  my  own 
power.  Come  thou,  therefore,  to  be  a  partner  in  my 
labours  and  dangers,  and  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
government  of  the  Gauls,  devoting  thyself  with  all  benefi- 
cence to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  those  afflicted  countries. 

13.  "  And  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  engage  with  the 
enemy  in  battle,  do  thou  take  thy  place  steadily  among  the 
htandard-bearers  themselves,  as  a  prudent  encourager  of 
daring  at  the  proper  opportunity ;  exciting  the  warriors 
by  leading  them  on  with  caution,  supporting  any  troops 
which  may  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  reserves,  gently 
reproving  those  who  hang  back,  and  being  present  as 
a  trustworthy  witness  of  the  actions  of  all,  whether  brave 
or  timid. 

14.  "  Think  that  a  serious  crisis  is  upon  us,  and  so  show 
yourself  a  great  man,  worthy  to  command  brave  men. 
We  ourselves  will  stand  by  you  in  the  energetic  constancy 
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of  affection,  or  will  join  joa  in  the  labonra  of  war,  so  that 
we  may  govern  together  the  whole  world  in  peace,  if 
only  God  will  ffrant  ns,  as  we  pray  he  may,  to  govern 
with  equal  moderation  and  piety.  You  will  everywhere 
represeut  me,  and  I  also  will  never  desert  you  in  what- 
ever task  you  may  be  engaged.  To  sum  up :  Qo  forth ; 
go  forth  supported  by  the  friendly  prayers  of  men  of  all 
lanka,  to  defend  with  watchful  care  the  station  assigned 
to  yon,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  republic  itself." 

15.  After  the  emperor  had  thus  ended  his  speech,  no  one 
held  his  peace,  but  all  the  soldiers,  with  a  tremendous 
Clash,  rattled  their  shields  against  their  knees  (which  is 
an  abundant  indication  of  applause ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  to  strike  the  shield  with  the  spear  is  a  testimony  of 
anger  and  indignation),  and  it  was  marvellous  with  what 
excessive  joy  they  all,  except  a  very  few,  showed  their 
approbation  of  the  judgment  of  Augustus :  and  they  re- 
ceived the  CsBsar  with  well-deserved  admiration,  brilliant 
aa  he  was  with  the  splendour  of  the  imperial  purple. 

16.  And  while  they  gazed  earnestly  on  his  eyes,  terrible 
in  their  beauty,  and  his  countenance  more  attractive  than 
ever  by  reason  of  his  present  excitement,  they  augured  from 
his  looks  what  kind  of  ruler  he  was  likely  to  prove,  as  if 
they  had  been  searching  into  those  ancient  volumes  which 
teach  how  to  judge  of  a  man*s  moral  disposition  by  the 
external  signs  on  his  person.  And  that  he  might  be  re- 
nrded  with  the  greater  reverence,  they  neither  praised 
him  above  measure,  nor  yet  below  his  desert.  And  so  the 
Toices  raised  in  his  favour  were  looked  upon  as  the  judg- 
ment of  censors,  not  of  soldiers. 

17.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  Julian  was  taken  up 
into  the  imperial  chariot  and  received  into  the  palace,  and 
was  heard  to  whisper  to  himself  this  verse  of  Homer — 

"  Now  poiple  death  hath  seized  on  me, 
And  poweritd  strength  of  destiny." 

These  transactions  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  November, 
in  t^e  year  of  the  consulship  of  Arbetio  and  Lollianus. 

18.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Helen,  the  maiden  sister  of 
Constantius,  was  also  given  in  marriage  to  the  Csasar.  And 
everything  being  got  ready  which  the  journey  required, 
he  started  on  the  first  of  December  with  a  small  retinue ; 
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and  haviBg  been  esoorted  on  his  way  by  Angostns  himself 
ap  far  as  the  spot,  marked  by  two  pillars,  which  lies 
between  Laumellum  and  Ticinum,  he  proceeded  straight 
on  to  the  country  of  the  Tanrini,  where  he  received  dis- 
astrous intelligence,  which  had  recently  reached  the  em- 
peror's court,  but  still  had  been  intentionally  kept  back,  lest 
all  the  prepamtions  made  for  his  journey  should  be  wasted. 

19.  And  this  intelligence  was  that  Oolonia  Agrippina,* 
a  city  of  great  renown  in  lower  Germany,  had  been 
oanied  by  a  vigorous  siege  of  the  barbarians,  who  appeared 
before  it  in  great  force,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  it. 

^0.  Julian  being  greatly  distressed  at  this  news,  looking 
on  it  as  a  kind  of  omen  of  misfortunes  to  come,  was  often 
heard  to  murmur  in  querulous  tones,  *'  that  he  had  gained 
nothing  except  the  fate  of  dying  amid  greater  trouble  and 
employment  than  befoi*e." 

.  21.  But  when  he  arrived  at  Vienne,  people  of  every  age 
and  class  went  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  entrance  to  the 
city,  with  a  view  to  do  him  honour  by  their  reception  of  him 
as  one  who  had  been  long  wished  for,  and  was  now  granted 
to  their  prayers.  And  when  he  was  seen  in  the  distance 
the  whole  population  of  the  city  and  of  the  adjacent  neigh- 
l)ourhood,  going  before  his  chariot,  celebrated  his  praises, 
saluting  him  as  Emperor,  clement  and  prosperous,  greet- 
ing with  eager  joy  this  royal  procession  in  honour  of  a 
lawful  prince.  And  they  placed  all  their  hopes  of  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  affected  the  whole  province  on 
his  arrival,  thinking  that  now,  when  their  affairs  were  in 
a  most  desperate  condition,  some  friendly  genius  had  come 
to  shine  upon  them. 

22.  And  a  blind  old  woman,  when  in  reply  to  her  ques- 
tion "Who  was  entering  the  city?"  she  received  for 
answer  *'  Julian  the  Csdsar,"  cried  out  that  **  He  would 
restore  the  temples  of  the  gods." 

IX. 

§  1.  Now  then,  since,  as  the  sublime  poet  of  Mantua  has 
sung,  "  A  greater  series  of  incident  rises  to  my  view ;  in  a 
more  arduous  task  I  engage,"—  I  think  it  a  proper  oppor- 

^  Cologne. 
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teni^  to  desoribe  the  situation  and  different  countries  of 
the  Uauls,  lest,  among  the  narration  of  fiery  preparations 
and  the  various  chances  of  battles,  I  should  seem,  while 
speaking  of  matters  not  understood  by  every  one,  tu 
resemble  those  negligent  sailors,  who,  when  tossed  about 
by  dangerous  waves  and  storms,  begin  to  repair  their 
sails  and  ropes  which  they  might  have  attended  to  in  calm 
weather. 

2.  Ancient  writers,  pursuing  their  investigations  into 
the  earliest  origin  of  the  Gauls,  left  our  knowledge  of  the 
truth  very  imperfect;  but  at  a  later  period,  TimagencH, 
a  thorough  Greek  both  in  diligence  and  language,  collected 
from  various  writings  facts  which  liad  been  long  unknown, 
and  guided  by  his  faithful  statements,  we,  dispelling  all 
obscurity,  will  now  give  a  plain  and  intelligible  relation 
of  them. 

3.  Some  persons  affirm  that  the  first  inhabitants  ever 
seen  in  these  regions  wei'e  called  Celts,  after  the  name  of 
their  king,  who  was  very  popular  among  them,  and  some- 
times also  Galat89,  after  the  name  of  his  mother.  For 
Galatae  is  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Roman  term  Galli. 
Others  affirm  that  they  are  Dorians,  who,  following  a  more 
ancient  Hercules,  selected  for  their  home  the  districts 
bordering  on  the  ocean. 

4.  The  Druids  affirm  that  a  portion  of  the  people  was 
really  indigenous  to  the  soil,  but  that  other  inhabitants 
poured  in  from  the  islands  on  the  coast,  and  from  the  dis- 
tricts across  the  Rhine,  having  been  driven  from  their 
former  abodes  by  frequent  wars,  and  sometimes  by  inroads 
of  the  tempestuous  sea. 

5.  Some  again  maintain  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  a  few  Trojans  fleeing  from  the  Greeks,  who  were 
then  scattered  over  the  whole  world,  occupied  these  dis- 
tricts, which  at  that  time  had  no  inhabitants  at  all. 

6.  But  the  natives  of  thene  countries  affirm  this  more 
positively  than  any  other  fact  (and,  indeed,  we  ourselves 
nave  read  it  engraved  on  their  monuments),  that  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Amphitryon,  hastening  to  the  destruction  of 
those  cruel  tyrants,  Geryon  and  Tauriscus,  one  of  whom 
was  oppressing  the  Gauls,  and  the  other  Spain,  after  ho 
had  conquered  both  of  them,  took  to  wife  some  women  of 
noble  birth  in  those  countries,  and  became  the  father  of 
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maaj  children ;  and  that  his  sons  called  the  districts  of 
whidi  they  became  the  kings  after  their  own  names. 

7.  Also  an  Asiatic  tribe  coming  from  Phocsea  in  order  to 
escape  the  cruelty  of  Harpalos,  me  lieutenant  of  Cyrus  the 
king,  sought  to  ndl  to  Italy.*  And  a  x)art  of  them  founded 
Yelia,  in  Lucania,  others  settled  a  colony  at  Marseilles,  in 
the  territoiy  of  Yienne;  and  then,  in  subsequent  ages, 
these  towns  increasing  in  strength  and  importance,  founded 
other  cities.  But  we  must  avoid  a  variety  of  details  which 
are  commonly  apt  to  weary. 

8.  Throughout  these  provinces,  the  people  gradually 
becoming  civilized,  the  study  of  liberal  accomplishments 
flourished,  having  been  first  introduced  by  the  Bards,  the 
Eubages,'  and  the  Druids.  The  Bards  were  accustomed  to 
employ  liiemselves  in  celebrating  the  brave  achievements 
of  their  illustrious  men,  in  epic  verse,  accompanied  with 
sweet  airs  on  the  lyre.  The  Eubages  investigated  the 
system  and  sublime  secrets  of  nature,  and  sought  to  explain 
them  to  their  followers.  Between  these  two  came  the 
Druids,  men  of  loftier  genius,  bound  in  brotherhoods 
according  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  Pythagoras ;  and 
their  minds  were  elevated  by  investigations  into  secret 
and  sublime  matters,  and  from  the  contempt  which  they 
entertained  for  human  affairs  they  pronounced  the  soul 
immortal. 

§  1.  This  country  then  of  the  Gauls  was  by  reason  of  its 
lofty  mountain  ranges  perpetually  covered  with  terrible 
snows,  almost  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  except  where  it  borders  on  the  ocean ;  vast 
fortresses  raised  by  nature,  in  the  place  of  art,  surrounding 
it  on  all  sides. 

2.  On  the  southern  side  it  is  washed  by  Che  Etruscan 
and  Grallic  sea:  where  it  looks  towards  the  north  it  is 
separated  from  the  tribes  of  the  barbarians  by  the  river 
Bhine;  where  it  is  placed  under  the  western  star  it  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Pyrenees ; 

'  This  story  of  the  PhocsBenses  is  told  hy  Herodotus,  i.  166,  and 
alluded  to  by  Horace,  Epod.  xv.  10. 

>  The  Eubages,  or  olarus,  as  Strabo  calls  them,  iqppear  to  have 
been  a  tribe  of  priosto. 
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wliere  it  ham  an  easiem  aspeet  it  is  bounded  by  tbo  Cottian ' 
Aim.  In  theee  monntains  King  (.'ottiiis.  after  the  GaiiLi 
haa  been  subdued,  lying  by  hinuielf  in  their  defiles,  and 
relying  on  the  nigged  and  pathless  character  of  the  conntrA% 
long  maintained  his  independence ;  though  afterwards  he 
abated  his  pride,  and  was  admitted  to  the  friendship  of  the 
fimperor  Octavianna.  And  subsequently  he  contctmcted 
immense  works  to  serve  as  a  splendid  gift  to  the  emperor, 
making  roads  orer  them,  short,  and  convenient  for 
travellers,  between  other  ancient  passes  of  the  Alps;  on 
which  subject  we  will  presently  set  forth  what  disooveriea 
have  been  made. 

3.  In  theae  Cottian  Alps,  which  begin  at  the  town  of 
Sosa,  one  vast  ridge  rises  up,  scarcely  passable  by  any  one 
without  danger. 

4.  For  to  travellers  who  reach  it  from  the  side  of  Gaul 
it  descends  with  a  steepness  almost  precipitous,  being 
terrible  to  behold,  in  oonsequence  of  the  bulk  of  its  over- 
hanging rocks.  In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  is  melting, 
and  the  snow  beginning  to  give  way  from  the  warm  spring 
breezes,  if  any  one  seeks  to  descend  along  the  mountain, 
men  and  beasts  and  wagons  all  fall  together  through  the 
fissures  and  clefts  in  the  rocks,  which  yawn  in  every  direc- 
tion, though  previously  hidden  by  the  frost.  And  the 
only  remedy  ever  found  to  ward  off"  entire  destruction  is  to 
have  many  vehicles  bound  together  with  enormous  ropes, 
with  men  or  oxen  hanging  on  behind,  to  hold  them  back 
with  great  efforts ;  and  so  with  a  crouching  step  they  get 
down  with  some  d^ree  of  safety.  And  this,  as  I  have 
said,  is  what  happens  in  the  spring. 

5.  But  in  winter,  the  ground  being  covered  over  with  a 
smooth  crust  of  ioe,  and  therefore  slippery  under  foot,  the 
traveller  is  often  plunged  headlong;  and  the  valleys, 
which  seem  to  open  here  and  there  into  wide  plains,  which 
are  merely  a  covering  of  treacherous  ice,  sometimes 
swallow  up  those  who  try  to  pass  over  them.  On  ac- 
count of  which  danger  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  country  fix  projecting  wooden  piles  over  the  safest 
spots,   in  order  that  a  series  of  them  may  conduct  the 

>  The  Cottian  Alpe  are  Mont  Genevre.  It  is  unneceMary  to  point  out 
how  Ammiamis  mistakes  the  true  bearing  ol  these  fhmtien  of  GaoL 
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traveller  nnliiirt  to  bis  destination ;  thoagh  if  these  piles 
get  oovered  with  snow  and  hidden,  or  thrown  down  by 
melting  torrents  descending  from  the  mountains,  then  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one  to  pass,  even  if  natives  of  the  district 
lead  the  way. 

6.  But  on  the  summit  of  this  Italian  mountain  there  is  a 
plain,  seven  miles  in  extent,  reaching  as  &r  as  the  station 
known  by  the  name  of  Mars ;  and  affcer  that  comes  another 
rid^,  still  more  steep,  and  scarcely  possible  to  be  climbed, 
which  stretches  on  to  the  summit  of  Mons  Matrona,  named 
so  from  an  event  which  happened  to  a  noble  lady. 

7.  From  this  point  a  path,  steep  indeed,  but  easily 
passable,  leads  to  the  fortress  of  Yirgantia.^  The  sepulchre 
of  this  petty  prince  whom  we  have  spoken  of  as  the  maker 
of  these  roads  is  at  Susa,  close  to  the  walls ;  and  his  re- 
mains are  honoured  with  religious  veneration  for  two 
reasons :  first  of  all,  because  he  governed  his  people  with 
equitable  moderation ;  and  secondly,  because,  by  becoming 
an  ally  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  procured  lasting  tran- 
quillity for  his  subjects. 

8..  And  although  this  road  which  I  have  been  speaking 
of  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  is  shorter 
and  more  frequented  now  than  any  other,  yet  other  roads 
also  were  made  at  much  earlier  periods,  on  different  occa- 
sions. 

9.  The  first  of  them,  near  the  maritime  alps,  was  made 
by  the  Theban  Hercules,  when  he  was  proceeding  in  a 
leisurely  manner  to  destroy  Greryon  and  Tauriscus,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned ;  and  he  it  was  who  gave  to  these 
alps  the  name  of  the  Grecian  Alps."  In  the  same  way  he 
consecrated  the  citadel  and  port  of  Monascus  to  keep  alive 
the  recollection  of  his  name  for  ever.  And  this  was  the 
reason  why,  many  ages  afterwards,  those  alps  were  called 
the  Penine  Alps." 

10.  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  father  of  the  elder 
Africanus,  when  about  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  citizens 

>  Brian^on. 

'  Tlie  GraisB  Alps  are  the  Little  St.  Bernard  ;  and  it  was  over  them 
that  Hannibal  really  passed,  as  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  Dr.  J. 
A.  Cramer. 

;  *  From  the  god  Pen,  or  Peninus,  Liv.  x:d.  38.    The  Alpes  Penina 
are  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
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of  Sagnntinn — celebrated  for  the  distresses  which  they 
endured,  and  for  their  loyalty  to  Rome,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  besieged  with  great  resolution  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians— led  to  the  Spanish  coast  a  fleet  having  on  board  a 
numerous  army.  But  after  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Talonr  of  the  Carthaginians,  he,  being  tmable  to  over^ 
take  Hannibal,  who  had  crossed  the  Bhone,  and  had 
obtained  three  days'  start  of  him  in  the  march  towards 
Italy,  crossed  the  sea,  which  at  that  point  was  not  wide, 
making  a  rapid  voyage ;  and  taking  his  station  near  Genoa, 
a  town  of  the  Lignres,  awaited  his  descent  from  the  monn'* 
tains,  so  that,  if  chance  should  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tonity,  he  might  attack  him  in  the  plain  while  still  fatigued 
with  the  ruggedness  of  the  way  by  which  he  had  come. 

11.  But  still,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
republic,  he  ordered  Cnseus  Scipio,  his  brother,  to  go  into 
Spain,  to  prevent  Hasdrubal  from  making  a  similar  expedi- 
tion from  that  country.  But  Hannibal,  having  received 
information  of  their  design  by  some  deserters,  being  also 
a  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  readiness  of  resources, 
obtained  some  guides  from  the  Taurini  who  inhabited  those 
districts,  and  passing  through  the  Tricastini  and  through 
the  district  of  the  Vocontii,  he  thus  reached  the  defiles  of 
the  TricoriL*  llien  starting  frt)m  this  point,  he  made 
another  march  over  a  line  previously  impassable.  And 
having  cut  through  a  rock  of  immense  height,  which  he 
melted  by  means  of  mighty  fires,  and  pouring  over  it  a 
quantity  of  vinegar,  he  proceeded  along  the  Druentia,  a 
river  friQ  of  danger  from  its  eddies  and  currents,  ^intil  he 
reached  the  district  of  Etruria.  This  is  enough  to  say  of 
the  Alps ;  now  let  us  return  to  our  original  subject. 

XI. 

§  1.  In  former  times,  when  these  provinces  were  little 
known,  as  being  barbarous,  they  were  considered  to  be 
divided  into  three  races :'  namely,  the  Celtsd,  the  same 

^  Compare  Livy*8  account  of  Hannibal's  march,  ttom  which,  wholly 
entmeoiiB  as  it  is,*  this  description  seems  1o  have  been  taken ;  tiot  that 
eren  JAry  has  made  snch  a  eross  mistake  about  the  Druentia,  or 
Durance,  which  &11S  into  the  Rhone. 

*  Cesar's  account  of  his  expedition  begins  with  the  statement  that 
'*  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  proyinces.'* 
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who  are  alio  oalled  Galli ;  the  Aquitani,  and  the  Belgae  : 
all  differing  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and 
laws. 

2.  The  Oalli,  who,  as  I  have  said,  are  the  same  as  the 
Gelt£a,  are  divided  from  the  Aquitani  by  the  river  Graronne, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  after 
passing  through  many  towns,  loses  itself  in  the  ocean. 

3.  On  the  other  side  they  are  separated  from  the  Belgians 
"by  the  Mame  and  the  Seine,  both  rivers  of  considerable 
sise,  which  flowing  through  the  tribe  of  the  Lugdunenses, 
after  surrounding  the  stronghold  of  the  Parisii  named 
Lutetia,  so  as  to  make  an  i^and  of  it,  proceed  onwards 
together,  and  fall  into  the  sea  near  the  camp  of  Con- 
atantius. 

4.  Of  all  these  people  the  Belgians  are  said  by  ancient 
writers  to  be  the  most  warlike,  because,  being  more  remote 
from  civilization,  and  not  having  been  rendered  effeminate 
by  foreign  luxuries,  they  have  been  engaged  in  continual 
wars  with  the  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

6.  For  the  Aquitanians,  to  whose  shores,  as  being  nearest 
and  also  pacific,  foreign  merchandise  is  abundantly  im- 
ported, were  easily  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Bomans,  because  their  character  had  become  enervated. 

6.  But  from  the  time  when  the  Gaiils,  after  long  and 
repeated  wars,  submitted  to  the  dictator  Julius,  all  their 
provinces  were  governed  by  Eonian  officers,  the  country 
oeing  divided  into  four  portions ;  one  of  which  was  the 
province  of  Narbonne ;  containing  the  districts  of  Vienne 
and  Lyons :  a  second  province  comprehended  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Aquitanians;  upper  and  lower  Germany 
formed  a  third  jurisdiction,  and  the  Belgians  a  fourth  at 
that  period. 

7.  But  now  the  whole  extent  of  the  country  is  poiiioned 
out  into  many  provinces.  The  second  (or  lower)  Germany 
is  the  first,  if  you  begin  on  the  western  side,  fortified  by 
Cologne  and  Tongres,  both  cities  of  great  wealth  and 
importance. 

8.  Next  comes  the  first  (or  high)  Germany,  in  which, 
besides  other  municipal  towns,  there  is  Mayenco,  and 
Worms,  and  Spiers,  and  Strasburg,  a  city  celebrated  for  the 
defeats  sustained  by  the  barbarians  in  its  neighbourhood. 

9.  After  these  the  first  Belgio  province  stretches  as  far 
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as  Metz  and  Treves,  whicli  city  is  the  splendid  abode  of 
the  chief  governor  of  the  country. 

10.  Next  to  that  comes  the  second  Bblgic  province, 
where  we  find  Amiens,  a  city  of  conspicuous  magnificence, 
and  Chalons,'  and  Bheims. 

11.  In  the  province  of  the  Sequani,  the  finest  cities 
are  Be8an9on  and  Basle.  The  first  Lyonnese  province' 
contains  Lyons,  Gh&lons,*  Sens,  Bourges,  and  Autun,  the 
walls  of  which  are  very  extensive  and  of  great  antiquity. 

12.  In  the  second  Lyonnese  province  are  Tours,  and 
Bouen,  Evreux,  and  Troyes.  The  Grecian  and  Penine 
Alps  have,  besides  other  towns  of  less  note,  Avenche,  a 
city  which  indeed  is  now  deserted,  but  which  was  formerly 
one  of  no  small  importance,  as  even  now  is  proved  by  its 
half-ruinous  edifices.  These  are  the  most  important  pro- 
vinces, and  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Galli. 

13.  In  Aquitania,  which  looks  towards  the  Pyrenees, 
and  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  belongs  to  the  Spaniards, 
the  first  province  is  Aquitanica,  very  rich  in  large  and 
populous  cities ;  passing  over  others,  I  may  mention  as 
pre-eminent,  Bordeaux,  Clermont,  Saintes,  and  Poictiers. 

14.  The  province  called  the  Nine  Nations  is  enriched 
by  Ausch  and  Bazas.  In  the  province  of  Narbonne,  the 
cities  of  Narbonne,  Euses,  and  Toulouse  are  the  principal 
places  of  importance.  The  Viennese  exults  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  many  cities,  the  chief  of  which  are  Vicnne  itself, 
and  Aries,  and  Valence ;  to  which  may  be  added  Marseilles, 
by  the  alliance  with  and  power  of  which  we  read  that  Kome 
itself  was  more  than  once  supported  in  monents  of  danger. 

15.  And  near  to  these  cities  is  also  Aix,  Nice,  Antibes, 
and  the  islands  of  Hieres. 

16.  And  since  we  have  come  in  the  progress  of  our 
work  to  this  district,  it  would  be  inconsistent  and  absurd  to 
omit  all  mention  of  the  Khone,  a  river  of  the  greatest 
celebrity.  The  Rhone  rises  in  the  Penine  Alps,  from 
sources  of  great  abundance,  and  descending  with  lieadlong 
impetuosity  into  the  mo^^e  champaign  districts,  it  often 
overruns  its  banks  with  its  o^ti  waters,  and  then  plunges 
into  a  lake  called  Lake  Leman,  and  though  it  passes 
through  it,  yet  it  never  mingles  with  any  foreign  waters, 
but,  rushing  over  the  top  of  those  which  flow  with  less 

1  OhftlonB  SOT  Mame.  '  Chilons  Bur  Boone. 
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rapidity,  in  its  search  for  an  exit,  it  forces  its  own  way  by. 
the  violence  of  its  stream. 

17.  And  thus  passing  through  that  lake  without  any 
damage,  it  runs  through  Savoy  and  the  district  of  Francho 
Comt^;  and,  after  a  long  course,  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Viennese  on  its  left,  and  the  Lyonnese  on  its 
right.  Then  after  many  windings  it  receives  the  Sa6ne» 
a  river  which  rises  in  the  first  Germany,  and  this  latter 
river  here  merges  its  name  in  the  Ehone.  At  this  point  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Gauls.  And  from  this  spot  the  dis- 
tances are  measured  not  by  miles  but  by  leagues. 

18  From  this  point  also,  the  Rhone,  being  now  enriched 
by  other  rivers,  becomes  navigable  for  large  vessels,  which 
are  often  tossed  about  in  it  by  gales  of  wind  ;  and  at  last, 
having  finished  the  course  which  nature  has  marked  out 
for  it,  foaming  on  it  joins  the  Gallic  Sea  in  the  wide  gulf 
which  they  call  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  Aries.  This  is  enough  to  say  of  the  situation  of  the 
province ;  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  appearance 
and  character  of  the  inhabitants. 

XII. 

§  1 .  Nearly  all  the  Gauls  are  of  a  lofty  stature,  fair,  and 
of  ruddy  complexion ;  terrible  from  the  stemness  of  their 
eyes,  very  quarrelsome,  and  of  great  pride  and  insolence. 
A  whole  troop  of  foreigners  would  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand a  single  Gaul  if  he  called  his  wife  to  his  assistance, 
who  is  UHually  very  strong,  and  with  blue  eyes;  es- 
pecially when,  swelling  her  neck,  gnashing  her  teeth, 
and  brandishing  her  sallow  arms  of  enormous  size,  she 
begins  to  strike  blows  mingled  with  kicks,  as  if  they  were 
so  many  missiles  sent  from  the  string  of  a  catapult. 

2.  The  voices  of  the  generality  are  formidable  and 
threatening,  whether  they  are  in  good  humour  or  angry  : 
they  are  all  exceedingly  careful  of  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
nor  in  all  the  country,  and  most  especially  in  Aquitania, 
could  any  man  or  woman,  however  poor,  be  seen  either 
dirty  or  ragged. 

3.  The  men  of  every  age  are  equally  inclined  to  war, 
and  the  old  man  and  the  man  in  the  prime  of  life  answer 
with  equal  zeal  the  call  to  arms,  their   bodies    being 
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hardened  by  their  cold  weather  and  by  constant  exercise 
BO  that  they  are  all  inclined  to  despise  dangers  and  terrors. 
Nor  has  any  one  of  this  nation  ever  mutilated  his  thumb 
from  fear  of  the  toiln  of  war,  as  men  have  done  in  Italy, 
wbom  m  their  district  are  called  Mnrci. 

4.  The  nation  is  fond  of  wine,  and  of  several  kinds  of 
liqnor  which  resemble  wine.  And  many  individuals  of 
the  lower  orders,  whose  senses  have  become  impaired  by 
continual  intoxication,  which  the  apophthegm  of  Cato 
defined  to  be  a  kind  of  voluntary  madness,  nm  about  in 
all  directions  at  random  ;'  so  that  there  appears  to  be  some 
point  in  that  saying  which  is  foimd  in  Cicero's  oration  in 
defence  of  Fonteius,  **  that  henceforth  the  Gauls  will  drink 
their  wine  less  strong  than  formerly,"  because  forsooth 
they  thought  there  was  poison  in  it. 

5.  These  countries,  and  especially  such  parts  of  them 
as  border  on  Italy,  fell  gradually  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Homans  without  much  trouble  to  their  conquerors, 
having  been  first  attacked  by  Fulvius,  afterwards  weakened 
in  many  trifling  combats  by  Sextius,  and  at  last  entirely 
subdued  by  Fabius  Maximus ;  who  gained  an  additional 
surname  from  the  complete  accomplishment  of  this  task, 
after  he  had  brought  into  subjection  the  fierce  tribe  of  the 
Allobroges. 

6.  CsBsar  finally  subdued  all  the  Gauls,  except  where 
their  country  was  absolutely  inaccessible  from  its  morasses, 
as  we  learn  from  Sallust,  after  a  war  of  ten  years,  in  which 
both  nations  suffered  many  disasters ;  and  at  last  he  united 
them  to  us  in  eternal  alliance  by  formal  treaties.  I  have 
digressed  further  than  I  had  intended,  but  now  I  will 
return  to  my  original  subject. 


xm. 

§1.  After  Domitianus  had  perished  by  a  cruel  death, 
Musonianus  his  successor  governed  the  East  with  the 
rank  of  praetorian  prefect;  a  man  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  and  thorough  knowledge  of  both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages ;  S'om  which  he  reaped  a  loftier  glory 
than  he  expected. 
2.  For  when  Constantino  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
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more  acoimte  knowledge  of  the  different  sects  in  the 
empire,  the  Manicheans  and  other  jsimilar  bodies,  and  no 
one  could  be  found  able  sufficiently  to  explain  them, 
Musonianus  was  chosen  for  the  task,  having  been  recom- 
mended as  competent ;  and  when  he  had  discharged  this 
duty  with  skill,  the  emperor  gave  him  the  name  of  Muso- 
nianus, for  he  had  been  previously  called  Strategius. 
After  that  he  ran  through  many  degrees  of  rank  and 
honour,  and  soon  reached  the  dignity  of  prefect ;  being  in 
other  matters  also  a  man  of  wisdom,  popular  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  of  a  mild  and  courteous  disposition.  But  at 
the  same  time,  whenever  he  could  find  an  opportunity, 
especially  in  any  controversies  or  lawsuits  (wluch  is  most 
shameful  and  wicked),  he  was  greatly  devoted  to  sordid 
gain.  Not  to  mention  many  other  instances,  this  was  es- 
pecially exemplified  in  the  investigations  which  were  made 
into  the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  who  gave  information  against  the  Caesar 
Gallus,  and  who  was  torn  to  pieces  in  a  tumult  of  the 
people;  for  which  several  poor  men  were  condemned, 
who,  it  was  clearly  proved,  were  at  a  distance  at  the  time 
of  the  transaction,  while  certain  lich  men  who  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  crime  were  spared  from  all  punish- 
ment, except  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 

3.  In  this  ho  was  equalled  by  Prosper,  at  that  time 
master  of  the  horse  in  Gaul ;  a  man  of  abject  spirit  and 
great  inactivity ;  and,  as  the  comic  poet  has  it,  despising 
the  acts  of  secret  robbing  he  plimdered  openly.^ 

4.  And,  while  these  two  officers  were  conniving  to- 
gether, and  reciprocally  helping  each  other  to  many  means 
of  acquiring  riches,  the  chiefs  of  the  Persian  nation  who 
lived  nearest  to  the  river,  profiting  by  the  fact  that  the 
king  was  occupied  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  his  do- 
minions, and  that  these  commanders  w^ere  occupied  in 
plundering  the  people  placed  under  their  authority,  began 
to  harass  our  territories  with  predatory  bands,  making 
audacious  inroads,  sometimes  into  Armenia,  often  also  into 
Mesopotamia. 

'  AmxnionuB  refers  to  Plautus,  Epidicns,  Act.  L,  so.  i.,  line  10  :— 

Thetpn'o.    I  am  less  of  a  pilferer  now  than  formerly. 
Ed.    How  80  ? 
Thei.    I  rob  openly. 
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BOOK  XVI. 

▲BGUUENT. 

I.  A  panecyrio  of  Julian  the  GsBsar. — II.  Julian  attacks  and  defeats 
the  Allemanni. — ^III.  Ho  recovers  Cologne,  which  had  been  tiiken 
bj  the  Franks,  and  concludes  a  peace  with  the  king  of  the  Fninkrt. 
— rv.  He  is  besieged  in  the  city  of  Sens  by  the  Allemanni.— V.  His 
Tirtnea. — ^VI.  The  prosecution  and  acquittal  of  Arbetio. — "VTI.  Th« 
CflBsar  Julian  is  defended  before  the  emperor  by  liis  chamberlain 
Entherius  against  the  accusations  of  Marcellus. — YIIL  Culumiiies 
•re  rife  in  the  camp  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  the  courtiers 
are  rapacious. — IX/  The  question  of  peace  with  the  rersians. — 
X. — The  triumphal  entry  of  Coiistantius  into  Rome. — XI.  Julian 
attacks  the  Allemanni  in  the  islands  of  tlie  Rliine  in  which  they 
had  taken  refuge,  and  repairs  the  fort  of  Saveme. — XII.  IIo 
attacks  the  kings  of  the  Allemanni  on  the  borders  of  Gaul,  and 
defeats  them  at  Strasburg. 

I. 
A.D.  356. 

§  1.  Wliile  the  chain  of  destiny  was  bringing  these  events 
to  pans  in  the  Boman  world,  Julian,  being  at  Yienne,  was 
takien  by  the  emperor,  then  in  his  own  eighth  consulship, 
as  a  partner  in  that  dignity ;  and,  under  the  promptings  of 
his  own  innate  energy,  dreamt  of  nothing  but  the  crash  of 
battles  and  the  slaughter  of  the  barbarians :  preparing 
without  delay  to  re-estabhsh  the  province,  and  to  reunite 
the  fragments  that  had  been  broken  from  it,  if  only  fortune 
ithonld  be  favourable  to  him. 

2.  And  because  the  great  achievements  which  by  hia 
valour  and  good  fortune  Julian  performed  in  the  Gauls, 
sujpaas  many  of  the  most  gallant  exploits  of  the  ancients, 
I  will  relate  them  in  order  as  they  occurred,  employing 
all  the  resources  of  my  talents,  moderate  as  they  are,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  suffice  for  the  narrative. 

3.  But  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  though  not  embla- 
zoned by  craftily  devised  felsehood,  and  being  8imj)ly  a 
plain  statement  of  facts,  supported  by  evident  proofs,  will 
have  all  the  effect  of  a  studied  panegyric. 

4.  For  it  would  seem  that  some  principle  of  a  more  than 
commonly  virtuous  life  guided  this  young  prince  from  hid 
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very  cradle  to  bis  last  breath.  Increasing  rapidly  in  every 
desirable  quality,  be  soon  became  so  conspicuous  both  at 
borne  and  abroad,  tbat  in  respect  to  bis  prudence  be  was 
looked  upon  as  a  second  Titus :  in  bis  glorious  deeds  of 
war  be  Vras  accounted  equal  to  Trajan ;  in  mercy  be  was 
tbe  protolype  of  Antoninus  ;  and  in  tbe  pursuit  and  disco- 
very of  true  and  perfect  wisdom,  be  resembled  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  imitation  of  whom  be  formed  all  bis  actions 
and  character. 

5.  And  since,  as  we  arc  taugbt  by  Cicero,  tbat  tbe  lofti- 
ness of  great  virtues  delights  us,  as  does  tbat  of  high  trees, 
while  we  are  not  equally  interested  in  tbe  roots  and 
trunks ;  so,  also,  the  first  beginnings  of  bis  admirable  dis- 
position were  kept  concealed  by  many  circumstances  which 
threw  a  cloud  over  them ;  though  in  fact  they  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  many  of  bis  most  marvellous  actions  of  later 
life,  in  that  be,  who  in  his  early  youth  bad  been  brought 
up  like  Erectheus  in  the  retirement  sacred  to  Minerva, 
nevertheless  when  be  was  drawn  forth  from  the  quiet 
shades  of  the  academy  (and  not  from  any  militarj'  tent) 
into  the  labours  of  war,  subdued  Germany,  tranquillized 
the  districts  of  the  frozen  Rhine,  routed  the  barbarian  kings 
breathing  nothing  but  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  and  forced 
them  to  submission. 

II. 

§  1 .  Therefore  while  passing  a  toilsome  winter  in  the  city 
aforesaid,  he  learnt,  among  tbe  numerous  reports  which 
were  flying  about,  that  the  ancient  city  of  Autun,  the  walls 
of  which,  though  of  vast  extent,  were  in  a  state  of  great 
decay  from  age,  was  now  besieged  by  tbe  barbarians,  who 
had  suddenly  appeared  before  it  in  great  force ;  and  while 
the  garrison  remained  panic-stricken  and  inactive,  the 
town  was  defended  by  a  body  of  veterans  who  were  be- 
having with  great  courage  and  vigilance  ;  as  it  often 
happens  that  extreme  despair  repulses  dangers  which 
appear  destructive  of  all  hope  or  safety. 

2.  Therefore,  without  relaxing  bis  anxiety  about  other 
matters,  and  putting  aside  all  the  adulation  of  the  courtiers 
with  which  they  sought  to  divert  his  mind  towards  volup- 
tuousness and  luxury,  be  hastened  bis  preparations,  and 
when  everything  was  ready  be  set  out,  and  on  the  24tb  of 
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June  arrived  at  Auton ;  behaviDg  like  a  Teteran  general 
oonspicuous  alike  for  skill  and  prowess,  and  prepared  to 
£ftll  upon  the  barbarians,  who  were  straggling  in  every 
direction  over  the  country,  the  moment  fortune  afforded 
him  an  opportunity. 

3.  Therefore  having  deliberated  on  his  plans,  and  con- 
suited  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  country  aa  to 
what  would  be  the  safest  line  of  march  for  him  to  adopt, 
after  having  received  much  information  in  favour  of  cQf*- 
fermt  routes,  some  recommending  Arbois,  others  insisting 
an  it  that  the  best  way  was  by  Saulieu  and  Cure. 

4.  But  as  some  persons  affirmed  that  Silvanus,  in  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  infantry,  had,  a  short  time  before,  made 
his  way  with  8,000  men  Inr  a  road  shorter  than  either,  but 
dangerous  as  lying  through  many  dark  woods  and  defiles 
floitable  for  ambuscades,  Julian  became  exceedingly  eager 
to  imitate  the  audacity  of  this  brave  man. 

5.  And  to  prevent  any  delay,  taking  with  him  only  his 
cuirassiers  and  archers,  who  would  not  have  been  sufficient 
to  defend  his  person  had  he  been  attacked,  he  took  the 
same  route  as  Silvanus ;  and  so  came  to  Auxerre. 

6.  And  there,  having,  according  to  his  custom,  devoted 
a  short  time  to  rest,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  men, 
he  proceeded  onwards  towards  Troyes ;  and  strengthened 
his  flanks  that  he  might  with  the  greater  effect  watch  the 
barbarians,  who  attacked  him  in  numerous  bodies,  which  he 
avoided  as  well  as  he  could,  thinking  them  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were.  Presently,  however,  having  occupied 
some  favourable  ground,  he  descended  upon  one  body  of 
them,  and  routed  it,  and  took  some  prisoners  whom  their 
own  fears  delivered  to  him ;  and  then  he  allowed  the  rest, 
who  now  devoted  all  their  energies  to  flying  with  what 
speed  they  could,  to  escape  unattacked,  as  his  men  covld 
not  pursue  them  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  their  armour. 

7.  This  occurrence  gave  him  more  hope  of  being  able 
to  resist  any  attack  which  they  might  make,  and  marching 
forwards  with  this  confidence,  i^ter  many  dangers  he 
reached  Troyes  so  unexpectedly,  that  when  he  arrived  at 
the  gates,  the  inhabitants  for  some  time  hesitated  to  give 
him  entrance  into  the  city,  so  great  was  their  fear  of  the 
stxaggling  multitudes  of  the  barbarians. 

8.  After  a  little  delay,  devoted  to  again  refreshing  his 
weary  troops,  thinking  that  there  was  no  time  to  waste«  he 
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proceeded  to  the  city  of  Bheims,  where  he  had  ordered 
his  whole  army,  carrying*.  ...  to  assemble,  and  there  to 
await  his  presence.  The  army  at  Hheims  was  under  the 
command  of  Marcellus,  the  successor  of  Ursicinus  ;  and 
(Ji^sicinus  himself  was  ordered  to  remain  there  till  the 
termination  of  the  expedition. 

9.  Again  Julian  took  counsel,  and  after  many  opinions 
of  different  purport  had  been  delivered,  it  was  determined 
to  attack  the  host  of  the  Allomanni  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  DieuNC  ;  and  to  that  quarter  the  army  now  marched  in 
dense  order,  and  with  more  than  usual  ahiority. 

10.  And  because  the  weather,  being  damp  and  misty,  pre- 
vented even  what  was  near  from  being  seen,  the  enemy, 
availing  themselves  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
came  by  an  oblique  road  upon  the  Caesar's  rear,  and 
attacked  two  legions  while  they  were  piling  their  arms  ; 
and  they  would  almost  have  destroyed  them  if  the  uproar 
which  suddenly  arose  had  not  brought  the  auxiliary  troops 
of  tlio  allies  to  their  support. 

1 1 .  From  this  time  forth  Julian,  thinking  it  impossible 
to  lind   any  roads   or  any   rivers  free   from  ambuscades, 

} proceeded  with  consummate  prudence  and  caution ;  qua- 
ities  which  above  all  others  in  great  generals  usually  bring 
safety  and  success  to  armies. 

12.  Hearing  therefore  that  Strasburg,  Bnimat,  Saveme, 
Spiers,  Wonns,  and  Mayence,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  who  were  established  in  their  suburbs,  for  the 
barbarians  shunned  fixing  themselves  in  the  towns  them- 
selves, looking  upon  them  like  graves  sunounded  with 
nets,  he  first  of  all  entered  Bnimat,  and  just  as  he  reached 
that  place  ho  was  encountered  by  a  body  of  Germans  pre- 
pared for  battle. 

13.  Having  arranged  his  own  army  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  the  engagement  began,  and  the  enemy  were 
speedily  surrounded  and  utterly  defeated.  Some  were 
taken  prisoners,  others  were  slain  in  the  heat  of  tho 
battle,  the  rest  sought  safety  by  rapid  flight, 

in. 

§  1.  Aftkr  this,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  he  determined 
(o  proceed  to  recover  Cologne,  which  had  been  destroyed 

*  The  text  is  defective  here,  as  it  is  wherever  tlicse  marks  occur. 
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before  his  arrival  in  GauL  In  that  district  there  is  no  city 
or  fortress  to  be  seen  except  that  near  Confluentes;  a 
place  so  named  because  there  the  river  Moselle  becomes 
mingled  with  the  Bhine  there  is  also  the  village  ol 
Bheinmagen,  and  likewise  a  single  tower  near  Cologne. 

2.  After  having  taken  possession  of  Cologne  he  did  not 
leave  it  till  the  Frank  kings  began,  through  fear  of  him, 
to  abate  of  their  fiiry,  when  he  contracted  a  peace  with 
them  likely  to  be  of  foture  advantage  to  the  republic.  Id 
the  mean  time  he  put  the  whole  city  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete defence. 

3.  Then,  angoringwell  from  these  first-fruits  of  victory, 
he  departed,  passing  through  the  district  of  Treves,  with 
the  intention  of  wintering  at  Sens,  which  was  a  town  vor}* 
suitable  for  that  purpose.  When  bearing,  so  to  say,  the 
weight  of  a  world  of  wars  upon  his  shoulders,  ho  was 
occupied  by  perplexities  of  various  kinds,  and  among  them 
how  to  provide  for  establishing  in  places  most  exposed  to 
danger  the  soldiers  who  had  quitted  their  former  posts ; 
how  to  defeat  the  enemies  who  had  conspired  together  to 
injure  the  Boman  cause;  and  further,  how  to  provide 
supplies  for  the  army  while  employed  in  so  many  different 
quarters. 

IV. 

S  1.  While  he  was  anxiously  revolving  these  things  in  his 
mind,  he  was  attacked  by  a  numerous  force  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  conceived  a  hope  of  being  able  to  take  the  town. 
^rtt\  they  were  the  more  confident  of  success  because,  from 
the  information  of  deserters,  they  had  learnt  that  he  neither 
had  with  him  his  Scutarii  nor  his  Gentiles,  both  of  which 
bodies  of  troops  had  been  distributed  among  the  different 
municipal  towns  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  more 
easily  supplied  with  provisions. 

2.  Therefore  after  the  gates  of  the  city  had  been  barri- 
caded, and  the  weakest  portions  of  the  walls  carefully 
strengthened,  Julian  was  seen  night  and  day  on  the 
battlements  and  ramparts,  attended  by  a  band  of  armed 
men,  boiling  over  with  anger  and  gnashing  his  teeth, 
because,  often  as  he  wished  to  sally  forth,  he  was  pre- 

1  Ooblenx. 
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vented  from  taking  such  a  step  by  the  scantiness  of  the 
force  which  he  had  with  him. 

3.  At  last,  after  thirty  days,  the  barbarians  retired 
disappointed,  munnnring  that  they  had  been  so  vain 
and  weak  as  to  attempt  the  siege  of  such  a  city.  It 
deserves  however  to  be  remarked,  as  a  most  nnworthy 
circumstance,  that  when  Julian  was  in  great  personal 
danger,  Marcellus,  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  was  posted 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  omitted  to  bring  him  anj 
assistance,  though  the  danger  of  the  city  itself,  even  if  the 

Srince  had  not  been  there,  ought  to  have  excited  his  en- 
eavours  to  relieve  it  from  the  peril  of  a  siege  by  so  for- 
midable an  enemy. 

4.  Being  now  delivered  from  this  fear,  Julian,  ever 
prudent  and  active,  directed  his  anxious  thoughts  inces- 
santly to  the  care  of  providing  that,  after  their  long 
labours,  his  soldiers  should  have  rest,  which,  however 
brief,  might  be  sufiSoient  to  recruit  their  strength.  In 
addition  to  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  their  toils,  they 
were  distressed  by  the  deficiency  of  crops  on  the  land, 
which  through  the  frequent  devastations  to  which  they 
bad  been  exposed  afforded  but  little  suitable  for  human  food. 

5.  But  these  difficulties  he  likewise  surmounted  by  his 
ever  wakeful  diligence,  and  a  more  contident  hope  of 
future  success  opening  itself  to  his  mind,  he  rose  with 
higher  spirits  to  accomplish  his  other  designs. 

V. 

§  1.  In  the  first  place  (and  this  is  a  most  difficult  task 
for  every  one),  he  imposed  on  himself  a  rigid  temperance, 
and  maintained  it  as  if  he  had  been  living  under  the 
obligation  of  the  sumptuary  laws.  These  were  originally 
brought  to  Rome  from  the  edicts  of  Lycurgus  and  the 
tables  of  laws  compiled  by  Solon,  and  were  for  a  long 
time  strictly  observed.  When  they  had  become  some- 
what obsolete,  they  were  re-established  by  Sylla,  who, 
guided  by  the  apophthegms  of  Democritus,  agreed  with 
him  that  it  is  Fortune  which  spreads  an  ambitious  table, 
but  that  Virtue  is  content  with  a  sparing  one. 

2.  And  likewise  Cato  of  Tusculum,  who  from  his  pure 
and  temperate  way  of  life  obtained  the  surname  of  the 
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Cenaor,  said  with  profound  wisdom  on  the  same  subject, 
'•  When  there  is  great  care  about  food,  there  is  very  littld 
eare  about  virtue." 

3.  Lastly,  though  he  was  continually  reading  the  little 
treatise  which  Oonstantius,  when  sending  him  as  his  step- 
son to  prosecute  his  studies,  had  written  for  him  with  his 
own  hiuid,  in  which  he  i2iade  extravagant  provision  for  the 
dinner-expenses  of  the  Ceasar,  Julian  now  forbade  phea- 
sants, or  sausages,  or  even  sow's  udder  to  be  served  up  to 
him,  contenting  himself  with  the  cheap  and  ordinary  U)od 
of  the  common  soldiers. 

4.  Hereupon  arose  his  custom  of  dividing  his  nights 
into  three  portions,  one  of  which  he  allotted  to  rest,  one  to 
the  affjedrs  of  the  state,  and  one  to  the  study  of  literature ; 
and  we  read  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do  the  same,  though  he  practised  the  rule  with 
less  self-reliance;  For  Alexander,  having  placed  a  brazen 
shell  on  the  ground  beneath  him,  used  to  hold  a  silver 
ball  in  his  hand,  which  he  kept  stretched  outside  his  bed« 
so  that  when  sleep  pervading  his  whole  body  had  relaxed 
the  rigour  of  his  muscles,  the  rattling  of  the  ball  fsdling 
might  banish  slumber  from  his  eyes. 

5.  But  Julian,  without  any  instrument,  awoke  whenever 
be  pleased ;  and  always  rising  when  the  night  was  but  half 
spent,  and  that  not  from  a  bed  of  feathers,  or  silken  cover- 
lets shining  with  varied  brilliancy,  but  from  a  rough 
blanket  or  rug,  would  secretly  offer  his  supplications  to 
Mercury,  who,  as  the  theological  lessons  which  he  had  re- 
ceived had  taught  him,  was  the  swift  intelligence  of  the 
world,  exciting  the  different  emotions  of  the  mind.  And 
thus  removed  from  all  external  circumstances  calculated  to 
distract  his  attention,  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the 
affiurs  of  the  republic. 

6.  Then,  after  having  ended  this  arduous  and  important 
business,  he  turned  and  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  intellect.  And  it  was  marvellous  with  what  exces- 
sive ardour  he  investigated  and  attained  to  the  sublime 
knowledge  of  the  loftiest  matters,  and  how,  seeking  as  it 
were  some  food  for  his  mind  which  might  give  it  strength 
to  climb  up  to  the  sublimest  truths,  he  ran  through 
every  branch  of  philosophy  in  profoxmd  and  subtle  discus* 
sions. 
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7.  Nevertlieless,  while  engaged  in  amassing  knowledge 
of  this  kind  in  all  its  fullness  and  power,  he  did  not 
despise  the  humbler  accomplishments.  He  was  tolerably 
fond  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  as  is  shown  by  the  invari- 
able and  pure  elegance,  mingled  with  dignity,  of  all  his 
speeches  and  letters.  And  he  likewise  studied  the  varied 
history  of  our  own  state  and  of  foreign  countries.  To  all 
these  accomplishments  was  added  a  very  tolerable  degree 
of  eloquence  in  the  Latin  language. 

8.  Therefore,  if  it  be  true,  as  many  writers  affirm,  that 
Cyrus  the  king,  and  R-monides  the  lyric  poet,  and  Hippias 
of  Elis,  the  most  acui^  of  the  Sophists,  excelled  as  they  did 
ia  memory  because  they  had  obtained  that  faculty  through 
drinking  a  particular  medicine,  we  must  also  believe  that 
Julian  in  his  early  manhood  had  drunk  the  whole  cask 
of  memory,  if  such  a  thing  could  ever  be  found.  And  these 
are  the  nocturnal  signs  of  his  chastity  and  virtue. 

9.  But  as  for  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  days, 
whether  in  conversing  with  eloquence  and  wit,  or  in 
making  preparations  for  war,  or  in  actual  conflict  of  battle, 
or  in  his  administration  of  affairs  of  the  state,  coiTect- 
ing  all  defects  with  magnanimity  and  liberality,  these 
things  shall  all  be  set  forth  in  their  proper  place. 

10.  When  he  was  compelled,  as  being  a  prince,  to  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  military  discipline,  having  been 
previously  confined  to  lessons  of  philosophy,  and  when  he 
was  learning  the  art  of  marching  in  time  while  the  pipes 
were  playing  the  Pyrrhic  air,  he  often,  calling  upon  the 
name  of  Plato,  ironically  quoted  that  old  proverb,  "  A  pack- 
saddle  is  placed  on  an  ox ;  this  is  clearly  a  burden  which 
does  not  belong  to  me." 

1 1 .  On  one  occasion,  when  some  secretaries  were  intro- 
duced into  the  coimcil-chamber,  with  solemn  ceremony,  to 
receive  some  gold,  one  of  their  company  did  not,  as  is  the 
usual  custom,  open  his  robe  to  receive  it,  but  took  it  in  the 
hollow  of  both  his  hands  joined  together ;  on  which  Julian 
said,  secretaries  only  know  how  to  seize  things,  not  how  to 
accept  them. 

12.  Having  been  approached  by  the  parents  of  a  virgin 
who  had  been  ravished,  seeking  for  justice,  he  gave  sen- 
tence that  the  ravisher,  on  conviction,  should  be  banished ; 
and  when  the  parents  complained  of  this  sentence  as  un- 
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equal  to  the  crime,  because  the  criminal  had  not  been 
condemned  to  death,  he  replied,  **  Let  the  laws  blame  my 
clemency ;  but  it  is  fitting  that  an  emperor  of  a  most 
mercifal  disposition  should  be  superior  to  all  other  laws." 

13.  Once  when  he  was  about  to  set  forth  on  an  expedi- 
tion, he  was  interrupted  by  several  people  complaining  of 
injuries  which  they  had  received,  whom  he  referred  for 
a  hearing  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  provinces. 
And  after  he  had  returned,  he  inquired  what  had  been 
done  in  each  case,  and  with  genuine  clemency  mitigated 
the  punishments  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  offences. 

14.  Last  of  all,  without  here  making  any  mention  of  the 
victories  in  which  he  repeatedly  defeated  the  barbarians, 
and  the  vigilance  with  which  he  protected  his  army  from 
all  harm,  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  the  Galli,  pre- 
viously exhausted  by  extreme  want,  are  most  especially 
evident  from'  this  fact,  that  when  he  first  entered  the 
country  he  found  that  four-and-twenty  pieces  of  gold  were 
exacted,  under  the  name  of  tribute,  in  tlie  way  of  poll-tax, 
from  each  individual.  But  when  he  quitted  the  country 
seven  pieces  only  were  required,  which  made  up  all  the 
payments  due  from  them  to  the  state.  On  which  account 
they  rejoiced  with  festivals  and  dances,  looking  upon  him 
as  a  serene  sun  which  had  shone  upon  them  after  melan* 
choly  darkness. 

15.  Moreover  we  know  that  up  to  the  very  end  of  his 
reign  and  of  his  life,  he  carefully  and  with  great  benefit 
observed  this  rule,  not  to  remit  the  arrears  of  tribute  by 
edicts  which  they  call  indulgences.  For  he  knew  that  by 
such  conduct  he  should  be  giving  something  to  the  rich, 
whilst  it  is  notorious  everywhere  that,  the  moment  that 
taxes  are  imposed,  the  poor  are  compelled  to  pay  them  all 
at  once  without  any  relief. 

16.  But  while  he  was  thus  regulating  and  governing  the 
country  in  a  manner  deserving  Uie  imitation  of  all  virtuous 
princes,  the  rage  of  the  barbarians  again  broke  out  more 
violently  than  ever. 

17.  And  as  wild  beasts,  which,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  shepherds,  have  been  wont  to  plunder  their  flocks, 
even  when  these  careless  keepers  are  exchanged  for  more 
watchful  ones,  still  cling  to  their  habit,  and  being  furious 
with  hunger,  will,  without  any  regard  for  their  own  safety, 
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again  attack  the  flooks  and  herds ;  so  also  the  barbarians, 
having  consumed  all  their  plunder,  continued,  under  the 
pressure  of  hunger,  repeatedly  to  make  inroads  for  the 
sake  of  booty,  though  sometimes  they  died  of  want  before 
they  could  obtain  any. 

VI. 

§  1.  These  were  the  events  which  took  place  in  Graul 
during  this  year ;  at  first  of  doubtful  issue,  but  in  the  end 
successful.  Meanwhile  in  the  emperor's  court  envy  con- 
stantly assailed  Arbetio,  accusing  him  of  having  already 
assumed  the  ensigns  of  imperial  rank,  as  if  designing  soon 
to  attain  the  supreme  dignity  itself.  And  especially  was 
he  attacked  by  a  count  named  Verissimus,  who  with  great 
vehemenoe  brought  forth  terrible  charges  against  him, 
openly  alleging  that  although  he  had  been  raised  from 
the  rank  of  a  common  soldier  to  high  military  office,  he 
was  not  contented,  thinking  little  of  what  he  had  obtained, 
and  aiming  at  the  highest  place. 

2.  And  he  was  also  vigorously  attacked  by  a  man  named 
Dorns,  who  had  formerly  been  surgeon  of  the  Scutaiii,  and 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  when  promoted  in  tlic  time  of 
Magnentius  to  be  inspector  of  the  works  of  art  at  IJome,  as 
having  brought  accusations  against  Adelpbius,  the  prefect 
of  the  city,  as  forming  ambitious  designs. 

3.  And  when  the  matter  was  brought  forw^ard  for  judi- 
cial inquiry,  and  all  preliminary  arrangements  were  made, 
proof  of  the  accusations  which  had  been  confidently  looked 
for  was  still  dela}  ed ;  when  suddenly,  as  if  the  business 
had  been  meant  as  a  satire  on  the  administration  of  justice, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  chamberlains,  as  rumour 
affirmed,  the  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned  as  accom- 
plices were  released  from  their  confinement :  Dorus  disap- 
peared, and  Verissimus  kept  silence  for  the  future,  as  if  the 
curtain  had  dropped  and  the  scene  had  been  suddenly 
changed. 

VII. 

§  1.  About  the  same  time,  Constantius  having  learnt,  from 
common  report,  that  Marcellus  had  omitted  to  cany  assist- 
ance to  the  Caesar  when  he  was  besieged  at  Sens,  cashiered 
him,  and  ordered  him  to  retire  to  his  own  house.     And  he, 
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as  if  he  had  received  a  great  injury,  hegan  to  plot  against 
Julian,  relying  upon  the  disposition  of  the  emperor  to  open 
his  ears  to  every  accusation. 

2.  Therefore,  when  he  departed,  Eutherins,  the  chief 
chamherlain,  was  immediately  sent  after  him,  that  he  might 
convict  him  before  the  emperor  if  he  propagated  any  false- 
hoods. But  Marcellus,  unaware  of  this,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  Milan,  began  talking  loudly,  and  seeking  to 
create  alarm,  like  a  vain  chatterer  half  mad  as  he  was. 
And  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  council-chamber,  he 
b^^  to  accuse  Julian  of  being  insolent,  and  of  preparing 
for  himself  stronger  wings  in  order  to  soar  to  a  greater 
height.  For  this  was  his  expression,  agitating  his  body 
violently  as  he  uttered  it. 

3.  While  he  was  thus  uttering  his  imaginary  charges  with 
great  freedom,  Eutherius  being,  at  his  own  request,  intro- 
duced into  the  presence,  and  being  commanded  to  say  what 
he  wished,  speaking  with  great  respect  and  moderation 
showed  the  emperor  that  the  truth  was  being  overlaid  with 
£Bdsehood.  For  that,  while  the  commander  of  the  heavy- 
armed  troops  had,  as  it  was  believed,  held  back  on  purpose, 
the  Caasar  having  been  long  besieged  at  Sens,  had  by  his 
vigUance  and  eneigy  repelled  the  barbarians.  And  he 
pledged  his  own  life  that  the  Caesar  would,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  be  faithful  to  the  author  of  his  greatness. 

4.  The  opportunity  reminds  me  here  to  mention  a  few 
facts  concerning  this  same  Eutherius,  which  perhaps  will 
hardly  be  believed ;  because  if  Numa  Fompilius  or  oocratea 
were  to  say  anything  good  of  a  eunuch,  and  were  to  con- 
firm what  they  said  by  an  oath,  they  would  be  accused  of 
having  departed  from  the  truth.  But  roses  grow  up  among 
thorns,  and  among  wild  beasts  some  are  of  gentle  disposi- 
tion. And  therefore  I  will  briefly  mention  a  few  oi  his 
most  important  acts  which  are  well  ascertained. 

5.  He  was  bom  in  Armenia,  of  a  respectable  family,  and 
having  while  a  very  little  child  been  tsJcen  prisoner  by  the 
enemies  on  the  border,  he  was  castrated  and  sold  to  some 
Eoman  merchants,  and  by  them  conducted  to  the  palace  of 
Constantino,  where,  while  growing  up  to  manhoi)d,  he 
began  to  display  good  principles  and  good  talents,  becom- 
ing accomplished  in  literature  to  a  degree  quite  sufficient 
for  his  fortune,  displaying  extraordinary  acuteness  in  dis- 
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covering  matters  of  a  doubtful  and  difficult  complexion ; 
being  remarkable  also  for  a  marvellous  memor}%  always 
eager  to  do  good,  and  full  of  wise  and  honest  counsel.  A 
man,  in  short,  who,  if  the  Emperor  Constantius  had  listened 
to  his  advice,  which,  whether  he  gave  it  in  youth  or  man- 
hood, was  alwavs  honourable  and  upright,  would  havo 
been  prevented  from  committing  any  errors,  or  at  least  any 
that  were  not  pardonable. 

6.  When  he  became  high  chamberlain  he  sometimes 
also  found  fault  even  with  Julian,  who,  as  being  tainted 
with  Asiatic  manners,  was  apt  to  be  capricious.  Finally, 
when  he  quitted  office  for  private  life,  and  again  when  ho 
was  recalled  to  court,  he  was  always  sober  and  consistent, 
cultivating  those  excellent  virtues  of  good  faith  and  con- 
stancy to  such  a  degree  that  he  never  betrayed  any  secret, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  securing  another's  safety ;  nor 
was  he  ever  accused  of  covetous  or  grasping  conduct,  as 
the  other  courtiers  were, 

7.  From  which  it  arose  that,  when  at  a  late  period  he 
retired  to  Koine,  and  fixed  there  the  abode  of  his  old  age, 
bearing  with  him  the  company  of  a  good  conscience,  he 
was  loved  and  respected  by  men  of  all  ranks,  though  men 
of  that  class  generally,  after  having  amassed  riches  by 
iniquity,  love  to  seek  secret  places  of  retirement,  just  as 
owls  or  moths,  and  avoid  the  sight  of  the  multitude  whom 
they  have  injured. 

8.  Though  I  have  often  ransacked  the  accounts  of  anti- 
quity, I  do  not  find  any  ancient  eunuch  to  whom  I  can 
compare  him.  There  were  indeed  among  the  ancients 
some,  though  very  few,  faithful  and  economical,  but  still 
they  were  stained  by  some  vice  or  other ;  and  among  the 
chief  faults  which  they  had  either  by  nature  or  habit,  they 
wore  apt  to  be  either  rapacious  or  else  boorish,  and  on  that 
account  contemptible ;  or  else  ill-natured  and  mischievous  ; 
or  fawning  too  much  on  the  powerful :  or  too  elated  with 
power,  and  therefore  arrogant.  But  of  any  one  so  univer- 
sally accomplished  and  prudent,  I  confess  1  have  neither 
ever  read  nor  heard,  relying  for  the  truth  of  this  judgment 
on  the  general  testimony  of  the  age. 

9.  But  if  any  careful  reader  of  ancient  histories  should 
oppose  to  us  Menophilus,  the  eunuch  of  King  Mithridates, 
I  would  warn  him  to  recoUect  that  nothing  is  really  known 
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of  liim  except  this  single  fact,  that  lie  behaved  gloriously 
in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger. 

10.  When  the  king  above  mentioned,  having  been 
defeated  by  the  Eomans  under  the  command  of  Pompey, 
and  fleeing  to  his  kingdom  of  Colchis,  left  a  grown-np 
daughter,  named  Drypetina,  who  at  the  time  was  danger- 
ously ill,  in  the  castle  of  Sjmhoriiim,  under  the  care  of  this 
Menophilus,  he  completely  cured  the  maiden  bv  a  variety 
of  remedies,  and  preserved  her  in  safety  for  her  father ;  and 
when  the  fortress  in  which  they  were  enclosed  began  to  be 
besieged  by  Manlins  Prisons,  the  lieutenant  of  the  general, 
and  when  he  became  aware  that  the  garrison  were  pro- 
posing to  surrender,  he,  fearing  that,  to  the  dishonour  of 
her  father,  this  noble  damsel  might  be  made  a  prisoner  and 
be  ravished,  slew  her,  and  then  fell  upon  his  sword  himself. 
Now  I  will  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  digressed. 

VIII. 

§  1.  After  Marcellus  had  been  foiled,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  had  returned  to  Serdica,  which  was  his  native 
place,  many  great  crimes  were  perpetrated  in  the  camp  of 
Augustus,  under  pretence  of  upholding  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor. 

2.  For  if  any  one  had  consulted  any  cunning  soothsayer 
about  the  squeak  of  a  mouse,  or  the  appearance  of  a  weasel, 
or  any  other  similar  portent,  or  had  used  any  old  woman's 
chants  to  assuage  any  pain — a  practice  which  the  autho- 
rity of  medicine  does  not  always  prohibit — such  a  man  was 
at  once  informed  against,  without  being  able  to  conceive 
by  whom,  and  was  brought  before  a  court  of  law,  and  at 
once  condemned  to  death. 

3.  About  the  same  time  an  individual  named  Damet 
was  accused  by  his  wife  of  certain  trifling  acts,  of  which, 
whether  he  was  innocent  or  not  is  uncertain ;  but  Kuflnus 
was  his  enemy,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  given  in- 
formation of  some  matters  which  had  been  communicated 
to  him  by  Gaudentius,  the  emperor's  secretary,  causing 
Africanus,  then  governing  Pannonia  with  the  rank  of  a 
consul,  to  be  put  to  death,  with  all  his  friends.  This 
Bufinus  was  now,  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
emperor,  the  chief  commander  of  the  preetorian  guard. 
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4.  He,  being  given  to  talking  in  a  boastful  manner, 
after  having  seduced  that  easily  deluded  woman  (the  wife 
of  Dames)  into  an  illicit  connection  with  him,  allured  her 
into  a  perilous  fraud,  and  persuaded  her  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  lies  to  accuse  her  innocent  husband  of  treason, 
and  to  invent  a  story  that  he  had  stolen  a  purple  garment 
from  the  sepulchre  of  Diocletian,  and,  by  the  help  of 
some  accomplices,  still  kept  it  concealed. 

0.  When  this  story  had  been  thus  devised  in  a  way  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  many  persons,  Rufinus  himself, 
full  of  hopes  of  some  advantage,  hastened  to  the  camp  of 
the  emperor,  to  spread  his  customary  calumnies.  And 
when  the  trsmsaction  had  been  divulged,  Manlius,  at  that 
time  the  commander  of  the  praatorian  camp,  a  man  cf  ad- 
mirable integrity,  received  orders  to  make  a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  cha^,  having  united  to  him,  as  a  colleague  in  the 
examination,  Ursulus,  the  chief  paymaster,  a  man  likewise 
of  praiseworthy  equity  and  strictness. 

G.  There,  after  the  matter  had  been  rigorously  inves- 
tigated according  to  the  fashion  of  that  period,  and  when, 
after  many  persons  had  been  put  to  the  torture,  nothing 
*vas  found  out,  and  the  judges  were  in  doubt  and  per- 
plexity ;  at  length  truth,  long  suppressed,  found  a  respite, 
and,  under  the  compulsion  of  a  rigorous  examination, 
the  woman  confessed  that  Kufinus  was  the  author  of 
the  whole  plot,  nor  did  she  even  conceal  the  fact  of  her 
adultery  with  him.  Reference  was  immediately  made  to 
the  law,  and  as  order  and  justice  required,  the  judges  con- 
demned them  both  to  death. 

7.  But  as  soon  as  this  was  known,  Constantius  became 
greatly  enraged,  and  lamenting  Rufinus  as  if  the  champion 
of  his  safety  had  been  destroyed,  he  sent  couriers  on 
horseback  express,  with  threatening  orders  to  Ursulus, 
commanding  him  to  return  to  court.  Ursulus,  disregard- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  those  who  advised  him  to  dis- 
obey, hastened  fearlessly  to  the  presence;  and  having 
entered  the  emperor's  council-chambers,  with  undaunted 
heart  and  voice  related  the  whole  transaction ;  and  this 
confident  behaviour  of  his  shut  the  mouths  of  the  flatterers, 
and  delivered  both  the  prefect  and  himself  from  serious 
danger. 

8.  It  was  at  this  time  also  that  an  event  took  place  in  Aqui« 
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tania  wliich  was  more  extensively  talked  about.  A  certain 
canning  person  being  invited  to  a  splendid  and  snmptnons 
banquet,  wbioh  are  frequent  in  that  province,  having  seen 
a  pair  of  coverlets,  with  two  purple  borders  of  such  width, 
that  yy  the  skill  of  those  who  waited  they  seemed  to  be 
but  one;  and  beholding  the  table  also  covered  with  a 
similar  cloth,  he  took  up  one  in  each  hand,  and  arranged 
them  so  as  to  resemble  the  front  of  a  cloak,  representing  them 
as  having  formed  the  ornament  of  the  imperial  robe  ;  and 
then  searching  over  the  whole  house  in  order  to  find  the 
robe  which  he  affirmed  must  be  hidden  there,  he  thus 
caused  the  ruin  of  a  wealthy  estate. 

9.  With  similar  maligni^,  a  certain  secretary  in  Spain, 
who  was  likewise  invited  to  a  supper,  hearing  the  servants, 
while  bringing  in  the  evening  candles,  cry  '*  let  us  con- 
quer,** affixing  a  malignant  interpretation  to  that  common 
exclamation,  in  like  manner  ruined  a  noble  fEonily. 

10.  These  and  other  evils  increasing  more  and  more, 
because  Constantius,  being  a  man  of  a  very  timorous  dis- 
position, was  always  thinking  that  blows  were  being  aimed 
at  him,  like  the  celebrated  tyrant  of  Sicily,  Dionysius, 
who,  because  of  this  vice  of  his,  taught  his  daughters  to 
shave  him,  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  to  put  his  face 
in  a  stranger's  power ;  and  surrounded  the  small  chamber 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sleep  with  a  deep  ditch, 
80  placed  that  it  could  only  be  entered  by  a  drawbridge  : 
the  loose  beams  and  axles  of  which  when  he  went  to  bed 
he  removed  into  his  own  chamber,  replacing  them  when 
about  to  go  forth  at  daybreak. 

11.  Moreover,  those  who  had  influence  in  the  court  pro- 
moted the  spread  of  these  evils,  with  the  hope  of  joining 
to  their  own  estates  the  forfeited  possessions  of  those  who 
should  be  condemned ;  and  thus  becoming  rich  by  the  ruin 
of  their  neighbours. 

12.  For,  as  clear  evidence  has  shown,  if  Constantino 
WB8  the  first  to  excite  the  appetites  of  his  followers,  Con- 
fltantius  was  the  prince  who  fattened  them  on  the  marrow 
of  the  provinces. 

13.  For  under  him  the  principal  persons  of  every  rank 
burnt  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  riches,  without  any 
regard  for  justice  or  right.  And  among  the  ordinary 
judges,  BufinuSy'  the  chief  prefect  of  the  prsBtorium,  was 
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coivRpicnoTis  for  this  avarice.  And  among  the  militaiy 
officers  Arbetio,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  Eusebius, 
the  high  chamberlain,  .  .  .  Ard  .  .  .  anus,  the 
queestor,  and  in  the  city,  the  two  Anicii,  whose  posterity, 
treading  in  the  steps  of  their  fathers,  could  not  be  satisfied 
even  with  possessions  much  larger  than  they  themselven 
had  enjoyed. 

IX. 

§  1.  But  in  the  East,  the  Persians  now  practising  pre- 
datory inroads  and  forays,  in  preference  to  engaging  in 
pitched  battles,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do  before,  carried 
off  continually  great  numbers  of  men  and  cattle  :  some- 
times making  great  booty,  owing  to  the  unexpectedness  of 
their  incursions,  but  at  other  times  being  overpowered  by 
superior  numbers,  they  suffered  losses.  Sometimes,  also, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  they  had  invaded  had 
removed  everything  which  could  be  carried  off. 

2.  But  Musonianus,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorium,  a  man, 
us  wo  have  already  said,  of  many  liberal  accomplishments 
but  corrupt,  and  a  person  easily  turned  from  the  truth  by 
a  bribe,  acquired,  by  means  of  some  emissaries  who  wore 
skilful  in  deceiving  and  obtaining  information,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  plans  of  the  Persians ;  taking  to  his  counsels 
on  this  subject  Cassianus,  duke  of  Mesopotamia,  a  veter.in 
who  had  served  many  campaigns,  and  had  become  hard- 
ened by  all  kinds  of  dangers. 

3.  And  when,  by  the  concurrent  report  of  spies,  these 
oflScers  had  become  certain  that  Sapor  was  occupied  in  the 
most  remote  frontier  of  his  kingdom  in  repelling  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  bordering  tribes,  which  he  could  not  accom- 
plish without  great  difficulty  and  bloodshed,  they  sought 
to  tamper  with  Tamsapor,  the  general  in  command  in  the 
district  nearest  our  border.  Accordingly  they  sent  soldiers 
of  no  renown  to  confer  with  him  secretly,  to  engage  him,  if 
opportunity  served,  to  write  to  the  king  to  persuade  him  to 
make  peace  with  the  Roman  emperor ;  whereby  he,  being 
then  secure  on  every  side,  might  be  the  bettei*  able  to 
subdue  the  rebels  who  were  never  weary  of  exciting  dis- 
turbances. 

4.  Tamsapor  coincided  with  these  wishes,  and,  trust- 
in^    to  them,    reported   to   the    king   that    Constantius, 
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being  involved  in  very  formidable  wars,  was  a  suppliant 
for  peace.  Bnt  it  took  a  long  time  for  these  letters  to 
reach  the  comitiy  of  the  Chionites  and  the  Enseni,  on 
whose  borders  Sapor  had  taken  up  his  >vinter  quarters. 

X. 

S  1.  Whilk  matters  were  thus  proceeding  in  the  eastern 
regions  and  in  the  Gauls,  Constant  ius,  as  if  the  temple  of 
Janus  were  now  shut  and  hostilities  everywhere  at  an  end, 
became  desirous  of  visiting  Borne,  with  the  intention  of 
celebrating  his  triumph  over  Magncntius,  to  which  he 
oould  give  no  name,  since  the  blood  that  he  had  spilt  Wcos 
that  of  Roman  foes. 

2.  For  indeed,  neither  by  his  own  exertions,  nor  by 
those  of  his  generals  did  he  ever  conquer  any  nation  that 
made  war  upon  him ;  nor  did  he  make  any  additions  to 
the  empire ;  nor  at  critical  moments  was  he  ever  seen  to 
be  the  foremost  or  even  among  the  foremost ;  but  still  he 
was  eager  to  exhibit  to  the  people,  now  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  a  vast  procession,  and  standards  heavy  with  gold, 
and  a  splendid  train  of  guards  and  followers,  though  the 
citizens  themselves  neither  expected  nor  desired  any  such 
spectacle. 

3.  He  was  ignorant,  probably,  that  some  of  the  ancient 
emperors  were,  in  time  of  peace,  contented  ^vith  their 
lictors,  and  that  when  the  ardour  of  war  forbade  all  in- 
activity, one,*  in  a  violent  storm,  had  trusted  himself  to  a 
fisherman's  boat ;  another,'  following  the  example  of  tho 
Decii,  had  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  ; 
another*  had  by  himself,  accompanied  by  only  a  few 
soldiers  of  the  lowest  rank,  gone  as  a  spy  into  the  camp  of 
the  enemy:  in  short,  that  many  of  them  had  rendered 
themselves  illustrious  by  splendid  exploits,  in  order  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  a  glorious  memory  of  themselves, 
earned  by  their  achievements. 

1  Juliug  CflDflar:  the  story  of  the  frightened  fiaherman  being  eu- 
eooiBged  by  the  assurance  that  he  was  carrying  *'  Caesar  and  hia  for- 
tunes "  is  nniversally  known. 

'  Claadins,  who  devoted  himself  in  the  Gothic  war. 

*  Galeriua  llaximianus,  who  reconnoitred  in  person  the  camp  of  tlie 
kiog  of  Persia. 
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4.  Accordingly,  after  long  and  sumptuous  preparation, 
.  .  .  in  the  second  prefecture  of  Orfitus,  Constantius, 
elated  with  his  great  honours,  and  escorted  by  a  formidable 
array  of  troops,  marching  in  order  of  battle,  passed  through 
Ocricoli,  attracting  towards  himself  the  astonished  gaze 
of  all  the  citizens. 

0.  And  when  he  drew  near  to  the  city,  contemplating 
the  salutations  offered  him  by  the  senators,  and  the  whole 
body  of  fathers  venerable  from  their  likeness  to  their 
ancestors,  he  thought,  not  like  Cincas,  the  ambassador  of 
Fyrrhus,  that  a  multitude  of  kings  was  here  assembled 
together,  but  that  the  city  was  the  asylum  of  the  whole 
world, 

6.  And  when  fix)m  them  he  had  turned  his  eyes  upon 
the  citizens,  he  marvelled  to  think  with  what  rapidity  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  upon  earth  had  come  from  all 
quai'ters  to  Bome ;  and,  as  if  he  would  have  terrified  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Rhine  with  a  show  of  armed  men,  ho 
himself  came  on,  preceded  by  standards  on  both  sides,  sit 
ting  alone  in  a  golden  chariot,  shining  with  all  kinds  of 
brilliant  precious  stones,  which  seemed  to  spread  a  flicker^ 
ing  light  all  around. 

7.  Numbers  also  of  the  chief  officers  who  went  before 
him  were  surrounded  by  dragons  embroidered  on  various 
kinds  of  tissue,  fastened  to  the  golden  or  jewelled  points  of 
spears,  the  mouths  of  the  dragons  being  open  bo  as  to 
catch  the  wind,  which  made  them  hiss  as  though  they 
were  inflamed  with  anger ;  while  the  coils  of  their  tails 
were  also  contrived  to  be  agitated  by  the  breeze. 

8.  After  these  marched  a  double  row  of  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  with  shields  and  crested  helmets,  glittering  with 
brilliant  light,  and  clad  in  radiant  breast-plates ;  •  and 
among  these  were  scattered  cavalry  witli  cuirasses,  whom 
the  Persians  call  Clibanarii,'  protected  by  coverings  of 
iron  breast-plates,  and  girdled  with  belts  of  iron,  so  that 
you  would  fancy  them  statues  polished  by  the  hand  of 
Praxiteles,  rather  than  men.  And  the  light  circular  plates 
of  iron  which  surrounded  their  bodies,  and  covered  all 
their  limbs,  were  so  well  fitted  to  all  their  motions,  that 
in  whatever  direction  they  had  occasion  to  move,  the  joints 

^  The  word  is  derived  from  icXtficiyow,  an  oven,  and  Beems  to  moao 
entirely  clothed  in  iron. 
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of  their  iion  dothing  adapted  themselves  equally  to  any 
positioii. 

9.  The  emperor  as  he  proceeded  was  saluted  as  Augustns 
by  voices  of  good  omen,  the  mountains  and  shores  re-echo- 
ing the  shouts  of  the  people,  amid  which  he  preserved  the 
same  immovable  coimtenanoe  which  he  was  accustomed  tc' 
display  in  his  provinces. 

10.  For  though  he  was  very  short,  yet  he  bowed  down 
when  entering  high  gates,  and  looking  straight  before  him, 
as  though  he  had  had  his  neck  in  a  vice,  he  turned  his 
eyes  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  as  If  he  had  been 
a  statue  :  nor  when  the  carriage  shook  him  did  he  nod  his 
head,  or  spit,  or  rub  his  face  or  his  nose ;  nor  was  he  ever 
seen  even  to  move  a  hand. 

11.  And  although  this  calmness  was  affectation,  yet  these 
and  other  portions  of  his  inner  life  were  indicative  of  a 
most  extraordinary  patience,  as  it  may  be  thought,  granted 
to  him  alone. 

1 2.  I  pass  over  the  circumstance  that  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign  he  never  either  took  up  any  one  to  sit  with 
him  in  his  chariot,  or  admitted  any  private  person  to  be 
his  partner  in  the  consulship,  as  other  emperors  had  done ; 
also  many  other  things  which  he,  being  filled  with  elation 
and  pride,  prescribed  to  himself  as  the  justest  of  all  rules 
of  conduct,  recollecting  that  I  meni'oned  those  fSetcts  before, 
as  occasion  served. 

13.  As  he  went  on,  having  entered  Bome,  that  home  of 
sovereioity  and  of  all  virtues,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
rostra,  ne  gazed  with  amazed  awe  on  the  Forum,  the  most 
renowned  monument  of  ancient  power ;  and,  being  be- 
wildered with  the  number  of  wonders  on  every  side  to 
which  he  turned  his  eyes,  having  addressed  the  nobles  in 
the  senate-house,  and  harangued  the  populace  from  the 
tribune,  he  retired,  with  the  good-will  of  all,  into  his 
palace,  where  he  enjoyed  the  luxury  he  had  wished  for. 
And  often,  when  celebrating  the  equestrian  games,  was  he 
delighted  with  the  talkativeness  of  the  common  people, 
who  were  neither  proud,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  inclined 
to  become  rebellious  from  too  much  liberty,  while  ho  him- 
self also  reverently  observed  a  proper  moderation. 

14.  For  he  did  not,  as  was  usually  done  in  other  cities, 
allow  the  length  of  the  gladiatorial  contests  to  depend  on 
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his  caprice ;  but  lefk  it  to  be  decided  by  various  occurrences. 
Then,  traversing  the  summits  of  the  seven  hills,  and  the 
different  quarters  of  the  city,  whether  placed  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  or  on  the  lervel  ground,  and  visiting,  too,  the 
suburban  divisions,  he  was  so  delighted  that  whatever  he 
saw  first  he  thought  the  most  excellent  of  all.  Admiring  the 
temple  of  the  Tarpeian  Jupiter,  which  is  as  much  superior 
to  other  temples  as  divine  things  are  superior  to  those  of 
men ;  and  the  baths  of  the  size  of  provinces ;  and  the 
vast  mass  of  the  amphitheatre,  so  solidly  erected  of  Tiber- 
tine  stone,  to  the  top  of  which  human  vision  can  scarcely 
reach ;  and  the  Pantheon  with  its  vast  extent,  its  imposing 
height^  and  the  solid  magnificence  of  its  arches,  and  the 
lofty  niches  rising  one  above  another  like  stairs,  adorned 
with  the  images  of  former  emperors ;  and  the  temple  of 
the  city,  and  the  forum  of  peace,  and  the  theatre  of 
Pompey,  and  the  odeum,  and  the  racecourse,  and  the  other 
ornaments  of  the  Eternal  City. 

15.  But  when  he  came  to  the  forum  of  Trajan,  the  most 
exquisite  structure,  in  my  opinion,  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  and  admired  even  by  the  deities  themselves,  he 
stood  transfixed  with  wonder,  casting  his  mind  over  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  place,  beyond  the  power  of 
mortal  to  'describe,  and  beyond  the  reasonable  desire  of 
mortals  to  rival.  Therefore  giving  up  all  hopes  of  attempt- 
ing anything  of  this  kind,  he  contented  himself  with  say- 
ing that  he  should  wish  to  imitate,  and  could  imitate  the 
horse  of  Trajan,  which  stands  by  itself  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  bearing  the  emperor  himself  on  his  back. 

16.  And  the  royal  prince  Hormisda,  whose  departure 
from  Persia  we  have  already  mentioned,  standing  by 
answered,  with  the  refinement  of  his  nature,  **  But  first,  O 
emperor,  command  such  a  stable  to  be  built  for  him,  if  you 
can,  that  the  horse  which  you  purpose  to  make  may  have 
as  fair  a  domain  as  this  which  we  see."  And  when  he  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  Rome,  he  said  that  *'  he  was 
particularly  delighted  with  it  because  he  had  leamt  that 
men  died  also  there." 

1 7.  Now  after  he  had  beheld  all  these  various  objects 
with  awfiil  admiration,  the  emperor  complained  of  fame, 
as  either  deficient  in  power,  or  else  spiteful,  because, 
though  it  usually  exaggerates  everything,  it  fell  very 
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short  in  its  praises  cf  the  things  which  are  at  Home  ;  and 
having  deliberated  for  some  time  what  he  should  do,  he 
determined  to  add  to  the  oniaments  of  the  city  by  erecting 
an  obelisk  in  the  Circus  Maximns,  the  origin  and  form 
of  which  I  will  describe  when  I  come  to  the  proper 
place. 

18.  At  this  time  Ensebia,  the  queen,  who  herself  was 
barren  all  her  life,  began  to  plot  against  Helena,  the  sister 
of  Constantius,  and  wife  of  the  Caosar  Julian,  whom  she 
had  induced  to  come  to  Rome  under  a  pretence  of  affection, 
and  by  wicked  machinations  she  induced  her  to  drink  a 
poison  which  she  had  procured,  which  should  have  the 
effect,  whenever  Helena  conceived,  of  producing  abortion. 

19.  For  already,  when  in  Gaul,  she  had  borne  a  male 
child,  but  that  also  had  been  dishonestly  destroyed  because 
the  midwife,  having  been  bribed,  killed  it  as  soon  as  it  was 
bom,  by  cutting  through  the  navel-string  too  deeply; 
such  exceeding  care  was  taken  that  this  mqpt  gallant  man 
should  have  no  offspring. 

20.  But  the  emperor,  while  wishing  to  remain  longer  in 
this  most  august  spot  of  the  whole  world,  in  order  to  enjoy 
a  purer  tranquillity  and  higher  degree  of  pleasure,  was 
altumed  by  repeated  intelligence  on  which  he  could  rely, 
which  informed  him  that  the  Suevi  were  invading  the 
Tyrol,  that  the  Quadi  were  ravaging  Valeria,*  and  that  the 
Sarmatians,  a  tribe  most  skilful  in  plunder,  were  laying 
waste  the  upper  Moesia,  and  the  second  Pannonia.  And 
roused  by  these  news,  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  he  had 
entered  Home,  he  again  quitted  it,  leaving  it  on  the  29th 
of  May,  and  passing  through  Trent  he  proceeded  with  all 
haste  towards  Illyricum. 

21.  And  from  that  city  he  sent  Severus  to  succeed 
Marcellus,  a  man  of  great  experience  and  ripe  skill  in  ymr, 
and  summoned  Ursicinus  to  himself.  He^  having  gladly 
received  the  letter  of  summons,  came  to  Sirmium,  with  a 
large  retinue,  and  after  a  long  deliberation  on  the  peace 
which  Musonianus  had  reported  as  possible  to  be  made 
with  the  Persians,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  East  with  the 
auUiority  of  commander-in-chief,  and  the  older  officers  of 
our  company  having  been  promoted  to  commands  over  the 

'  Valeria  was  a  division  of  Pannonia,  so  called  from  Valeria,  tlie 
daughter  of  Diooletian,  and  the  wife  of  Gialerius. 
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soldiers,  we  younger  men  were  ordered  to  follow  him  to 
perform  whatever  he  commanded  ns  for  the  service  of  the 
republic. 

XI. 

A.D.  857. 

§  1.  But  Julian,  having  passed  his  winter  at  Sens,  amid 
continual  disturbance,  in  the  ninth  consulship  of  the  em- 
peror, and  his  own  second,  while  the  threats  of  the 
Germans  were  raging  on  all  sides,  being  roused  by  favour- 
able omens,  marched  with  speed  to  Eheims,  with  the 
greater  alacrity  and  joy  because  Severus  was  in  command 
of  the  army  there ;  a  man  inclined  to  agree  with  him, 
void  of  arroffanco,  but  of  proved  propriety  of  conduct  and 
experience  in  war,  and  likely  to  ^llow  his  lawful  au- 
thority, obeying  liIs  general  like  a  well-disciplined  sol- 
dier. 

2.  In  anot^r  quarter,  Barbatio,  who  after  the  death  of 
Silvanus  had  oeen  promoted  to  the  command  uf  the  in- 
fantry, camo  from  Italy  by  the  emperor's  orders,  to  Augst, 
with  25,000  heavy-armed  soldiers. 

3.  For  the  plan  proposed  and  very  anxiously  prepared 
was,  that  the  Allemanni,  who  were  in  a  state  of  greater 
rage  than  over,  and  were  extending  their  incursions  more 
^vidoly,  should  be  caught  between  our  two  armies,  as  if 
botwoon  the  arms  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  so  driven  into 
a  corner  and  destroyed. 

4.  But  while  these  well-devised  plans  were  being 
pressed  forward,  the  barbarians,  in  joy  at  some  success 
which  thoy  had  obtained,  and  skilful  in  seiz-ng  every 
opportunity  for  plunder,  passed  secretly  between  the  camps 
t^f  the  anuios,  and  attacked  I^yons  unexpectedly.  And 
having  plundered  the  district  around,  they  would  have 
stormeil  and  burnt  the  city  itself,  if  they  had  not  Rmnd 
the  gi\tes  so  strongly  defended  that  tliey  were  repulsed  ;  so 
that  they  only  destroyed  all  they  could  find  outside  tho 
city. 

o.  When  this  disaster  was  known,  Caesar,  with  great 
alacrity,  dos]mtched  three  squadrons  of  light  cjivalry,  of 
ni>p roved  valour,  to  watch  three  lines  of  road,  knowing 
that  Ix'yond  tUl  question  the  invaders  must  quit  the  district 
by  one  of  them. 
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6.  ^OT  was  lie  mistaken;  for  all  who  came  by  these 
roads  were  slaughtered  by  our  men,  and  the  whole  of  the 
booty  which  they  were  carrying  off  was  recovered  nnhnrt. 
Those  alone  escaped  in  safety  who  passed  by  the  camp  of 
Barbatio,  who  were  suffered  to  escape  in  that  direction 
because  Bainobaudes  the  tribune,  and  Yalentinian  (after 
wards  emperor),  who  had  been  appointed  to  watch  that 
pass  with  the  squadrons  of  cavalry  under  their  orders,  were 
forbidden  by  Cella  (the  tribune  of  the  Scutarii,  who  had 
been  sent  as  colleague  to  Barbatio)  to  occupy  that  road, 
though  they  were  sure  that  by  that  the  Germans  would 
return  to  their  own  country. 

7.  The  cowardly  master  of  the  horse,  being  also  an 
obstinate  enemy  to  the  glory  of  Julian,  was  not  contented 
with  this,  but  being  conscious  that  he  had  given  orders 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  Eome  (for  when  he  was 
accused  of  it  Cella  confessed  what  he  haa  done),  he  made 
a  false  report  to  Constantius,  and  told  him  that  these  same 
tribunes  had,  under  a  pretence  of  the  business  of  the  state, 
came  thither  for  the  purpose  of  tampering  with  the 
soldiers  whom  he  commanded.  And  owing  to  this  state- 
ment they  were  deprived  of  their  commands,  and  returned 
home  as  pnvate  individuals. 

8.  In  these  days,  also,  the  barbarians,  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  our  armies,  which  had  established  their  sta- 
tions on  the  left  bcmk  of  the  Khine,  employed  some  part 
of  their  force  in  skilfully  barricading  the  roads,  naturally 
difficult  of  access,  and  full  of  hills,  by  abattis  constructed 
of  large  trees  cut  down;  others  occupied  the  numerous 
islands  scattered  up  and  down  the  Khone,  and  with  horrid 
howls  poured  forth  constant  reproaches  against  the  Eomans 
and  the  Csesar ;  who,  being  now  more  than  ever  resolved  to 
crush  some  of  their  armies,  demanded  from  Barbatio  seven 
of  those  boats  which  he  had  collected,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  bridge  with  them,  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  the  river.  But  Barbatio,  determined  that  no  as- 
sistance should  be  got  from  him,  burnt  them  all. 

9.  Julian,  therefore,  having  learnt  from  the  report  of 
some  spies  whom  he  had  lately  taken  prisoners,  that,  when 
the  drought  of  summer  arrived,  the  river  was  fordable, 
addressed  a  speech  of  encouragement  to  his  light-armed 
auxiliary  troops,  and  sent  them  forward  with  Bainobaudes, 
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the  tribune  of  the  Comuti,  to  try  and  perform  some  gallant 
exploit,  if  they  could  find  an  opportunity.  And  they, 
entering  the  shallow  of  the  river,  and  sometimes,  when 
there  was  occasion  for  swimming,  putting  their  shields 
under  them  like  canoes,  reached  a  neighbouring  island, 
and  having  landed,  killed  every  one  they  found  on  it,  men 
and  women,  without  distinction  of  age,  like  so  many  i^eep. 
And  having  found  some  empty  boats,  though  they  were 
not  very  safe,  they  crossed  in  them,  forcing  their  way  into 
many  places  of  the  same  land.  When  they  were  weary  of 
slaughter,  and  loaded  with  a  rich  booty,  some  of  which, 
however,  they  lost  through  the  violence  of  the  river,  they 
returned  back  to  the  camp  without  losing  a  man. 

10.  And  when  this  was  known,  the  rest  of  the  Germans, 
•.hinking  they  could  no  longer  trust  the  garrisons  left  in 
the  islands,  removed  their  relations,  and  their  magazines, 
and  their  barbaric  treasures,  into  the  inland  parts. 

11.  After  this  Julian  turned  his  attention  to  repair  the 
fortress  known  by  the  name  of  Saveme,  which  had  a  little 
time  before  been  destroyed  by  a  violent  attack  of  the 
enemy,  but  which,  while  it  stood,  manifestly  prevented 
the  Germans  from  forcing  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  Gauls,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do ;  and  he 
executed  this  work  with  greater  rapidity  than  he  expected, 
and  he  laid  up  for  the  garrison  which  he  intended  to  post 
there  suflBcient  magazines  for  a  whole  yearns  consump- 
tion, which  his  army  collected  from  the  crops  of  the 
barbarians,  not  without  occasional  contests  with  the 
owners. 

12.  Nor  indeed  was  he  contented  with  this,  but  he  also 
collected  provisions  for  himself  and  his  army  sufficient  for 
twenty  days.  For  the  soldiers  delighted  in  using  the 
food  which  they  had  won  with  their  own  right  hands, 
being  especially  indignant  because,  out  of  all  the  supplies 
which  had  been  recently  sent  them,  thoy  were  not  able  to 
obtain  anything,  inasmuch  as  Barbatio,  when  they  were 
passing  near  his  camp,  had  with  great  insolence  seized  on 
a  portion  of  them,  and  had  collected  all  the  rest  into  a 
heap  and  burnt  them.  Whether  he  acted  thus  out  of  his 
own  vanity  and  insane  folly,  or  whether  othei's  were  really 
the  authors  of  this  wickedness,  relying  on  the  command  of 
the  emperor  himself,  has  never  been  known. 
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13.  However,  as  &r  as  report  went,  the  story  commoiily 
was,  that  Julian  had  been  elected  Csesar,  not  for  the  object 
of  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  Gauls,  but  rather  of  being 
himself  destroyed  by  the  formidable  wars  in  which  he  was 
sore  to  be  involved ;  being  at  that  time,  as  was  supposed, 
inexperienced  in  war,  and  not  likely  to  endure  even  the 
sonnd  of  arms. 

14.  While  the  works  of  the  camp  were  steadily  rising, 
and  while  a  portion  of  the  army  was  being  distributed 
among  the  stations  in  the  country  districts,  Julian  occu- 
pied himself  in  other  quarters  with  collecting  supplies, 
operating  with  great  caution,  from  the  fear  of  ambusobdes. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  a  vast  host  of  the  barbarians,  out- 
stripping all  report  of  their  approach  by  the  celerity  of 
their  movements,  came  down  with  a  sudden  attack  upon 
Barbatio,  and  the  army  which  (as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned) he  had  under  his  command,  separated  from  the 
Gkdlic  army  of  Severus  only  by  a  rampart;  and  having 
put  him  to  flight,  pursued  him  as  far  as  Augst,  and  beyond 
that  town  too,  as  rar  as  they  could ;  and,  having  made  booty 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  and  beasts  of  burden, 
and  having  carried  off  many  of  the  sutlers  as  prisoners, 
they  returned  to  their  main  army. 

15.  And  Barbatio,  as  if  he  had  brought  his  expectations 
to  a  prosperous  issue,  now  distributed  his  soldiers  into 
winter  quarters,  and  returned  to  the  emperor's  court,  to 
forge  new  accusations  against  the  Caesar,  according  to  his 
custom. 

XII. 

f  1.  When  this  di^raoeful  disaster  had  become  known, 
Chnodomarius  and  Yestralpus,  the  kings  of  the  Allemauni, 
and  Urius  and  Ursicinus,  with  Serapion,  and  Suomarius, 
and  Hortarius,  having  collected  all  their  forces  into  one 
body,  encamped  near  the  city  of  Strasburg,  thinking  that 
the  Cassar,  from  fear  of  imminent  danger,  had  retreated 
at  the  very  time  that  he  was  wholly  occupied  with  com- 
pleting a  fortress  to  enable  him  to  make  a  permanent 
stand. 

2.  Their  confidence  and  assurance  of  success  was  in- 
creased by  one  of  the  Scutarii  who  deserted  to  them,  who» 
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fearing  pnnishmeDt  for  some  offence  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, oroesed  over  to  them  after  the  departure  of  Bar- 
batio,  and  assured  them  that  Julian  had  now  only  13,000 
men  remaining  with  him.  For  that  was  the  number  of 
troops  that  he  had  now  with  him,  while  the  ferocious 
barbikrians  were  stirring  up  attacks  upon  him  from  all 
sides. 

3.  And  as  he  constantly  adhered  to  the  same  story,  they 
were  excited  to  more  haughty  attempts  by  the  confidence 
with  which  he  inspired  them,  and  sent  ambassadors  in  an 
imperious  tone  to  CsBsar,  demanding  that  he  should  retire 
from  the  territory  which  they  had  acquired  by  their  own 
valour  in  arms.  But  he,  a  stranger  to  fear,  and  not  liable 
to  bo  swayed  either  by  anger  or  by  disappointment,  de- 
spised the  arrogance  of  the  barbarians,  ana  detaining  the 
ambassadors  till  he  had  completed  the  works  of  his  camp, 
remained  immovable  on  his  ground  with  admirable  con- 
stancy. 

4.  But  King  Chnodomarius,  moving  about  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  being  always  the  first  to  undertake  dangerous 
enterprises,  kept  everything  in  continual  agitation  and 
confusion,  being  full  of  arrogance  and  pride,  as  one  whose 
head  was  turned  by  repeated  success. 

5.  For  he  had  defeated  the  Csesar  Decentius  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  he  had  plundered  and  destroyed  many  wealthy 
cities,  and  he  had  long  ravaged  all  Gaul  at  his  own 
pleasure  without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  And  his 
confidence  was  now  increased  by  the  recent  retreat  of  a 
general  superior  to  him  in  the  number  and  strength  of  liis 
forces. 

6.  For  the  Allemanni,  beholding  the  emblems  on  their 
shields,  saw  that  a  few  predatory  bands  of  their  men  had 
wrested  those  districts  from  those  soldiers  whom  they  had 
formerly  never  engaged  but  with  fear,  and  by  whom  they 
had  often  been  routed  with  much  loss.  And  these  cir- 
cumstances made  Julian  very  anxious,  becaube,  after  the 
defection  of  Barbatio,  he  himself  under  the  pressure  of 
absolute  necessity  was  compelled  to  encounter  very  popu- 
lous tribes,  with  but  very  few,  though  brave  troops. 

7.  And  now,  the  sun  being  fully  risen,  the  tnmipets 
sounded,  and  the  infantry  were  led  forth  from  the  camp  in 
slow  march,    and    on    their    flanks  were    arrayed    the 
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squadrons  of  cayalry,  among  whioh  were  both  the  cni- 
rassiers  and  the  archers,  troops  whose  equipment  was  very 
formidable. 

8.  And  since  from  the  spot  from  which  the  Homan 
standards  had  first  adyanced  to  the  rampart  of  the  bar- 
barian camp  were  fourteen  leagues,  that  is  to  say  one- and- 
twenty  miles,  Caesar,  carefrdly  providing  for  the  advantage 
and  safety  of  his  army,  called  in  tlie  skirmishers  who  had 
gone  out  in  front,  and  having  ordered  silence  in  his  usual 
voice,  while  they  all  stood  in  battalions  around  him, 
addressed  them  in  his  natural  tranquillity  of  voice. 

9.  "  The  necessity  of  providing  for  our  common  safety, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  compels  me,  and  I  am  no  prince  of 
abject  spirit,  to  exhort  you,  my  comrades,  to  rely  so  much 
on  your  own  mature  and  vigorous  valour,  as  to  follow 
my  counsels  in  adopting  a  prudent  manner  of  enduring  or 
repelling  the  evils  which  we  anticipate,  rather  than  resort 
to  an  overhasty  mode  of  action  which  must  be  doubtfal  in 
its  issue. 

10.  *'  For  though  amid  dangers  youth  ought  to  be  ener- 
getic and  bold,  so  also  in  cases  of  necessity  it  should 
show  itself  manageable  and  prudent.  Now  what  I  think 
best  to  be  done,  if  your  opinion  accords  with  mine,  and 
if  your  just  indignation  will  endure  it,  I  will  briefly 
explain. 

11.  "  Already  noon  is  approaching,  we  are  weary  with 
<  >nr  march,  and  if  we  advance  we  shall  enter  upon  rugged 
paths  where  we  can  hardly  see  our  way.  As  the  moon  is 
waning  the  night  will  not  be  lighted  up  by  any  stars. 
The  earth  is  burnt  up  with  the  heat,  and  will  afford  us  no 
supplies  of  water.  And  even  if  by  any  contrivance  we 
could  get  over  these  difficulties  comfortably,  still,  when 
the  swarms  of  the  enemy  fall  upon  us,  refreshed  as  they 
will  be  with  rest,  meat,  and  drink,  what  will  become 
of  us  ?  What  strength  will  there  be  in  our  weary  limbs, 
exhausted  as  we  shall  be  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  toil,  to 
encounter  them  ? 

12.  '*  Therefore,  since  the  most  critical  difficulties  are 
often  overcome  by  skilful  arrangements,  and  since,  after 
good  counsel  has  been  taken  in  good  part,  divine-looking 
remedies  have  often  re-established  affairs  which  seemed  to 
be  tottering ;  I  entreat  you  to  let  us  here,  surrounded  as 
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we  are  with  fosse  and  rampart,  take  our  repose,  after  first 
parcelling  out  our  regular  watches,  and  then,  having 
refreshed  ourselves  with  sleep  and  food  as  well  as  the  time 
will  allow,  let  us,  imder  the  protection  of  God,  with  the 
earliest  dawn  move  forth  our  conquering  eagles  and 
standards  to  reap  a  certain  triumph." 

13.  The  soldiers  would  hardly  allow  him  to  finish  his 
speech,  gnashing  their  teeth,  and  showing  their  eagerness 
for  combat  by  beating  their  shields  with  their  spears ;  and 
entreating  at  once  to  be  led  against  the  enemy  already  in 
their  sight,  relying  on  the  favour  of  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
on  their  own  valour,  and  on  the  proved  courage  of  their 
fortunate  general.  And,  as  the  result  proved,  it  was  a 
certain  kind  genius  that  was  present  with  them  thus 
prompting  them  to  fight  while  still  under  his  inspimtion. 

14.  And  this  eagerness  of  theirs  was  further  stimulated 
by  the  full  approval  of  the  officers  of  high  rank,  and 
especially  of  Flore ntius  the  prefect  of  the  pnetorian  guard, 
who  openly  gave  his  opinion  for  fighting  at  once,  while 
the  enemy  were  in  the  solid  mass  in  which  they  were  now^ 
arranged ;  admitting  the  danger  indeed,  but  still  thinking 
it  the  wisest  plan,  because,  if  the  enemy  once  disj)ersed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  restmin  the  soldiers,  at  all  times 
inclined  by  their  natural  vehemence  of  disposition  towards 
sedition  ;  and  they  were  likely  to  be,  as  he  thought,  so  in- 
dignant at  being  denied  the  victory  they  sought,  as  to  bo 
easily  tempted  to  the  most  lawless  violence. 

15.  Two  other  considerations  also  added  to  the  con- 
fidence of  our  men.  First,  because  they  recollected  that 
in  the  previous  year,  when  the  Komans  spread  themselves 
in  everj'  direction  over  the  countries  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  not  one  of  the  barbarians  stood  to  defend  his 
home,  nor  ventured  to  encounter  them ;  but  they  contented 
themselves  with  blockading  the  roads  in  eveiy  direction 
with  vast  abattis,  throughout  the  whole  winter  retiring  into 
the  remote  districts,  and  w^illingly  endured  the  greatest 
hardships  rather  than  fight;  recollecting  also  that,  after 
the  emperor  actually  invaded  their  territories,  the  baiba- 
rians  neither  ventured  to  make  any  resistance,  nor  even 
to  show  themselves  at  all,  but  implored  peace  in  the  most 
suppliant  manner,  till  they  obtained  it. 

16.  But  no  one  considered  that  the  times  were  changed. 
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becaase  the  barbarians  were  at  that  timo  pressed  with  a 
threefold  danger.  The  emperor  hasteniDg  against  them, 
through  the  Tyrol,  the  CsBHar  who  was  actually  in  their 
country  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  while  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  whom  recent  quarrels  had  converted 
into  enemies,  were  all  but  treading  on  their  heels ;  and 
thus  they  were  surrounded  on  all  sides.  But  since  that 
time  the  emperor,  having  granted  them  peace,  had  returned 
to  Italy,  ana  the  neighbouring  tribes,  having  all  cause  of 
quarrel  removed,  were  again  in  aUiance  with  them ;  and 
the  dii^racefiil  retreat  of  one  of  the  Eoman  generals  had 
increased  their  natural  confidence  and  boldness. 

17.  Moreover  there  was  another  circumstance  which  at 
this  crisis  added  weight  to  the  difficulties  which  pressed 
upon  the  Bomans.  The  two  royal  brothers,  who  had 
obtained  peace  from  Constantius  in  the  preceding  year, 
being  bound  by  the  obligations  of  that  treaty,  neither 
ventured  to  raise  any  disturbance,  nor  indeed  to  put  them- 
selves in  motion  at  all.  But  a  little  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  peace  one  of  them  whose  name  was  Gundomadus, 
and  who  was  the  most  loyal  and  the  most  faithful  to  his 
word,  was  slain  by  treachery,  and  then  all  his  tribe  joined 
our  enemies;  and  on  this  the  tribe  of  Yadomarius  also, 
against  his  will,  as  he  af&rmed,  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  barbarians  who  were  arming  for  war. 

18.  Therefore,  since  all  the  soldiers  of  every  rank,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  approved  of  engaging  instantly, 
and  would  not  relax  the  least  from  the  rigour  of  their 
determination,  on  a  sudden  the  standard-bearer  shouted 
out,  "  Go  forth,  O  Caesar,  most  fortunate  of  all  princes. 
Go  whither  thy  better  fortune  leads  thee.  At  least  we 
have  learnt  by  your  example  the  power  of  valour  and 
military  skill.  Go  on  and  lead  us,  as  a  fortunate  and 
gallant  champion.  You  shall  see  what  a  soldier  under  the 
eye  of  a  warlike  general,  a  witness  of  the  exploits  of  each 
individual,  can  do,  and  how  little,  with  the  favour  of  the 
Deity,  any  obstacle  can  avail  against  him." 

19.  When  these  words  were  heard,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  the  whole  army  advanced  and  approached  a  hill 
of  moderate  height,  covered  with  ripe  com,  at  no  groat 
distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine.  On  its  summit 
were  posted  three  cavalry  soldiers  of  the  enemy  as  scouts. 
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who  at  once  hastened  back  to  their  comrades  to  announce 
tiiat  the  Roman  army  was  at  hand;  but  one  in&ntry 
soldier  who  was  with  them,  not  being  able  to  keep  up 
with  them,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  activity  of  some  of 
our  soldiers,  and  informed  ns  that  the  Germans  had  been 
passing  over  the  river  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 

20.  And  when  onr  generals  beheld  them  now  at  no 
great  distance  forming  their  men  into  solid  columns,  they 
halted,  and  formed  all  the  finst  ranks  of  their  troops  into 
a  similarly  solid  body,  and  with  equal  caution  the  enemy 
likewise  halted. 

21.  And  when  in  consequence  of  this  halt,  the  enemy 
saw  (as  the  deserter  I  mentioned  above  had  informed 
them)  that  all  our  cavalry  was  ranged  against  them  in 
our  right  wing,  then  they  posted  all  their  own  cavaliy  in 
close  order  on  their  left  wing.  And  with  them  they 
mingled  every  here  and  there  a  few  infantry,  skirmishers 
and  light-armed  soldiers,  which  indeed  was  a  very  wise 
manoeuvre. 

22.  For  they  knew  that  a  cavalry  soldier,  however  skilful, 
if  fighting  with  one  of  our  men  in  complete  armour,  while 
his  hands  were  occupied  with  shield  and  bridle,  so  that  he 
could  use  no  offensive  weapon  but  the  spear  which  he 
brandished  in  his  right  hand,  could  never  injure  an  enemj' 
wholly  covered  with  iron  mail;  but  that  an  infantry 
soldier,  amid  the  actual  struggles  of  personal  conflict, 
when  nothing  is  usually  guarded  against  by  a  combatant 
except  that  which  is  straight  before  him,  may  crawl 
unperceivedly  along  the  ground,  and  piercing  the  side  of 
the  Roman  soldier's  horse,  throw  the  rider  down  headlong, 
rendering  him  thus  an  esLsy  victim. 

23.  When  these  dispositions  had  been  thus  made,  the 
barbarians  also  protected  their  right  flank  with  secret 
ambuscades  and  snares.  Now  the  whole  of  these  warlike 
and  savage  tribes  were  on  this  day  under  the  command  of 
Chnodomarius  and  Scrapie,  monarchs  of  more  power  than 
any  of  their  former  kings. 

24.  Chnodomarius  was  indeed  the  wicked  instigator  of 
the  whole  war,  and  bearing  on  his  head  a  helmet  blazing 
like  fire,  he  led  on  the  left  wing  with  great  boldness, 
confiding  much  on  his  vast  personal  strength.  And  now 
with  great  eagerness  for  the  impending  battle  he  mounted 
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a  spirited  horse,  that  by  the  increased  height  he  might  be 
nore  oonspicuoas,  leaning  upon  a  spear  of  most  foimidable 
siase,  and  remarkable  for  the  splendour  of  his  arms.  Being 
indeed  a  prince  who  had  on  former  occasions  shown  him- 
self brave  as  a  warrior  and  a  general,  eminent  for  skill 
above  his  fellows. 

25.  The  right  wing  was  led  by  Serapio,  a  youth  whose 
beard  had  hardly  grown,  but  who  was  beyond  his  years 
in  courage  and  strength.  He  was  the  son  of  Mederichus 
the  brother  of  Chnodomarius,  a  man  throughout  his  whole 
life  of  the  greatest  perfidy ;  and  he  had  received  the  name 
of  Serapio  because  his  father,  having  been  given  as  a 
hostage,  had  been  detained  in  Gaul  for  a  long  time,  and 
had  there  learnt  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  changed  the  name  of  hie  son, 
who  at  his  birth  was  named  Agenarichus,  into  that  of 
Serapio. 

26.  These  two  leaders  were  followed  by  five  other 
kings  who  were  but  little  inferior  in  power  to  themselves, 
by  ten  petty  princes,  a  vast  nimiber  of  nobles,  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  armed  men,  collected  from  various  nations 
partly  by  pay,  and  partly  by  a  promise  of  requiting  their 
service  by  similar  assistance  on  a  fature  day. 

27.  The  trumpets  now  gave  forth  a  terrible  sound; 
Sevems,  the  Roman  general  in  command  of  the  left  wing, 
when  he  came  near  the  ditches  filled  with  armed  men, 
from  which  the  enemy  had  arranged  that  those  who  were 
there  concealed  should  suddenly  rise  up,  and  throw  the 
Roman  line  into  confusion,  halted  boldly,  and  suspecting 
some  yet  hidden  ambuscade,  neither  attempted  to  retreat 
nor  advance. 

28.  Seeing  this,  Julian,  always  full  of  courage  at  the 
moment  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  galloped  with  an  escort 
of  two  hundred  cavalry  through  the  ranks  of  the  infantry 
at  full  speed,  addressing  them  with  words  of  encourage- 
ment, as  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  they  wore 
placed  required. 

29.  And  as  the  extent  of  the  space  over  which  they  were 
spread  and  the  denseness  of  the  multitude  thus  collected 
into  one  body,  would  not  allow  liira  to  address  the  whole 
army  (and  also  because  on  other  accounts  he  wished  to 
avoid  exposing  himself  to  malice  and  envy,  as  well  as  not 
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to  affect  tliat  which  AugustuB  thought  belonged  excltuivel^ 
to  himself),  ho,  while  taking  care  of  himsdf  as  he  passed 
within  roach  of  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  encouraged  all 
whom  his  voice  could  reach,  whether  known  or  unknowi 
to  him,  to  fight  bravely,  with  these  and  similar  words : — 

.'iO.  **  Now,  my  comrades,  the  fit  time  for  fighting  bai 
arrived ;  the  time  which  I,  as  well  as  you,  have  long  de- 
sired, and  which  you  just  now  invited  when,  with  gesturec 
of  impatience,  you  demanded  to  be  led  on.*'  Again,  when 
ho  camo  to  those  in  the  rear  rank,  who  were  posted  in 
resorvo :  "  Behold,"  said  he,  **  my  comrades,  the  long- 
wishod-for  day  is  at  hand,  which  incites  us  all  to  wash  out 
fonnor  stains,  and  to  restore  to  its  proper  brightness  the 
Koinan  majesty.  These  men  before  you  are  barbarians, 
whom  their  own  rage  and  intemperate  madness  have  uiged 
forward  to  meet  with  the  destruction  of  their  fortunes,  de- 
feated as  they  will  now  be  by  our  might." 

«31.  IVoHontly,  when  making  better  dispositions  for  the 
array  of  some  troops  who,  by  long  experience  in  war,  had 
attained  to  greater  skill,  he  aided  his  arrangements  by 
thuso  oxlu>rtation8.  **  Lot  us  rise  up  like  brave  men ;  let 
us  by  our  native  valour  repel  the  disgrace  which  has  at 
one  time  boon  brought  upon  our  arms,  from  contemplating 
which  it  was  that  after  much  delay  I  consented  to  take  the 
naino  of  Ctesar." 

32.  But  to  any  whom  he  saw  inconsiderately  demanding 
tho  signal  to  be  given  for  instant  battle,  and  likely  by  their 
nush  movoments  to  be  inattentive  to  orders,  he  said,  •*! 
entroat  you  not  to  be  too  eager  in  your  pursuit  of  the 
flying  onomy,  »o  as  to  risk  losing  the  glory  of  tho  victory 
whioh  awaits  us,  and  also  never  to  retreat,  except  under 
tho  last  nooossitv. 

3;i.  **  For  I  shall  oortainly  take  no  care  of  those  who  flee, 
l^ut  anu>ng  thoso  who  press  on  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
ononiY  1  shall  ha  prosont,  and  share  with  you  indiscrimi- 
nately, priwidoil  i»nly  that  your  charge  be  made  with 
niodoration  luid  pnidonct^" 

;U.  NMiile  roi>oat4}dly  addressing  these  and  similar  ex- 
hortations to  tho  tn.H^ps,  ho  drt^w  up  the  principal  part  of 
his  army  i>p|Hvsite  to  tho  front  rank  of  tho  barbarians.  And 
suddenly  thoro  an^so  from  tJio  Allomanni  a  great  shout, 
mingled  with  indignant  cries,  all  oxclaiuiing  with   one 
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▼oioe  tliat  the  princes  ought  to  leave  their  horses  and 
fight  in  the  ranks  on  equal  terms  with  their  men,  lest  if 
anj  mischance  should  occur  they  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  facility  of  escaping,  and  leave  the  mass  of  the  army 
in  miserable  plight. 

35.  When  this  was  known,  Chnodomarius  immediately 
leapt  down  £rom  his  horse,  and  the  rest  of  the  princes  fol- 
lowed his  example  without  hesitation.  For  indeed  none  of 
them  doubted  but  that  their  side  would  be  victorious. 

36.  Then  the  signal  for  battle  being  given  as  usual  by 
fhe  sound  of  trumpets,  the  armies  rushed  to  the  combat 
with  all  their  force.  First  of  all  javelins  were  hurled,  and 
the  Germans,  hastening  on  with  the  utmost  impetuosity, 
brandishing  their  javelins  in  their  right  hands,  dashed 
among  the  squadrons  of  our  cavaliy,  uttering  fearful  cries. 
They  had  excited  themselves  to  more  than  usual  rage; 
their  flowing  hair  bristling  with  their  eagerness,  and  fury 
blazing  from  their  eyes.  While  in  opposition  to  them  our 
soldiers,  standing  steadily,  protecting  their  heads  with  the 
bulwark  of  their  shields,  and  drawing  their  swords  or 
brandishing  their  javelins,  equally  threatened  death  to 
their  assailants. 

37.  And  while  in  the  very  conflict  of  battle,  the  cavalry 
kept  their  gallant  squadrons  in  close  order,  and  the  in- 
£Emtry  strengthened  their  flanks,  standing  shoulder  to 
flhonlder  with  closely-locked  shields,  clouds  of  thick  dust 
arose,  and  the  battle  rocked  to  and  fro,  our  men  some- 
times advancing,  sometimes  receding.  Some  of  the  most 
powerful  warriors  among  the  barbarians  pressed  upon  their 
antagonists  with  their  faiees,  trying  to  throw  them  down ; 
and  in  the  general  excitement  men  fought  hand  to  hand, 
shield  pressing  upon  shield ;  while  the  heaven  resounded 
with  the  loud  cries  of  the  conquerors  and  of  the  dying. 
Presently,  when  our  left  wing,  advancing  forward,  had 
driven  back  with  superior  strength  the  vast  bands  of 
German  assailants,  and  was  itself  advancing  with  loud 
cries  {^inst  the  enemy,  our  cavalry  on  the  right  wing 
miexpectedly  retreated  in  disorder ;  but  when  the  leading 
fugitives  came  upon  those  in  the  rear,  they  halted, perceiving 
themselves  covered  by  the  legions,  and  renewed  the  battle. 

38.  This  disaster  had  arisen  from  the  cuirassiers  see  ng 
their  commander   slightly  wounded,  and  one   of  their 
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comrades  cmshed  under  the  weight  of  his  own  arms, 
and  of  his  horse,  which  fell  upon  him  while  they  were 
changing  their  position,  on  which  they  all  fled  as  each 
could,  and  would  have  trampled  down  the  infantry,  and 
thrown  everything  into  confusion,  if  the  infantry  had  not 
steadily  kept  their  ranks  and  stood  immovable,  supporting 
each  other.  Julian,  when  from  a  distance  he  saw  his 
cavalry  thus  seeking  safety  in  flight,  spurred  his  horse 
towards  them,  and  himself  stopped  them  like  a  barrier. 

39.  For  as  he  was  at  once  recognized  by  his  purple 
standard  of  the  dragon,  which  was  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  long 
speai',  waving  its  fringe  as  a  real  dragon  sheds  its  skin, 
the  tribune  of  one  squadron  halted,  and  turning  pale  with 
alarm,  hastened  back  to  renew  the  battle. 

40.  Then,  as  is  customary  in  critical  moments,  Julian 
gently  reproached  his  men :  *'  Whither,"  said  he,  *'  gallant 
comrades,  are  ye  retreating  ?  Are  ye  ignorant  that  flight, 
which  never  insures  safety,  proves  the  folly  of  having 
made  a  vain  attempt  ?  Let  us  return  to  our  army,  to  be 
partakers  of  their  glory,  and  not  rashly  desert  those  who 
are  figliting  for  the  republic." 

41.  Saying  these  words  in  a  dignified  tone,  he  led  them 
all  back  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  fight,  imitating 
in  this  the  ancient  hero  Sylla,  if  wo  make  allowances  for 
the  diiference  of  situation.  For  when  Sylla,  having  led 
his  army  against  Archelaus,  the  general  of  I^Iithridates, 
became  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the  conflict,  and  was 
deserted  by  all  his  soldiers,  ho  ran  to  the  foremost  rank, 
and  seizing  a  standard  he  turned  it  against  the  enemy,  ex- 
claiming, **  Go !  ye  once  cha^ien  companions  of  my  dangers ; 
and  when  you  are  asked  where  I,  your  general,  was  left, 
tell  them  this  truth, — alone  in  Boeotia,  fighting  for  us  all, 
to  his  own  destruction." 

42.  The  AUemanni,  when  our  cavalry  had  been  thus 
driven  back  and  thrown  into  confusion,  attacked  the  first 
line  of  our  infantry,  expecting  to  find  their  spirit  abated, 
and  to  be  able  to  rout  them  without  much  resistance. 

43.  But  when  they  came  to  close  quarters  with  them, 
they  found  they  had  met  an  equal  match.  The  conflict 
lasted  long;    for  the  Comuti  and  Braccati,*  veterans  of 

>  Troops  named  from  the  fashion  of  their  arms ;  the  Cornuti  having 
projectious  like  horns  on  their  helmets,  the  Braccati  wearing  drawers. 
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great  experience  in  war,  frightening  even  by  their  ges- 
tmes,  shouted  their  hatde  cry,  and  the  uproar,  through 
the  heat  of  the  conflict,  rising  up  from  a  gentle  murmur, 
and  becoming  gradually  louder  and  louder,  grew  fierce  as 
that  of  waves  dashing  against  the  rocks;  the  javelins 
biased  as  they  flew  hither  and  thither  through  the  air ;  the 
dust  rose  to  the  sky  in  one  vast  cloud,  preventing  all 
possibility  of  seeing,  and  causing  arms  to  Ml  upon  arms, 
man  upon  man. 

44.  But  the  barbarians,  in  their  undisciplined  anger  and 
lory,  raged  like  the  flames ;  and  with  ceaseless  blows  of 
their  swords  sought  to  pierce  through  the  compact  mass  of 
the  shields  with  which  our  soldiers  defended  themselves, 
as  with  the  testudo.* 

45.  And  when  this  was  seen,  the  Batavi,  with  the  royal 
l^ion,  hastened  to  the  support  of  their  comrades,  a  for- 
midable band,  well  able,  if  fortune  aided  them,  to  save 
even  those  who  were  in  the  extremest  danger.  And  amid 
the  fierce  notes  of  their  trumpets,  the  battle  again  raged 
with  undiminished  ferocity. 

46.  But  the  Allemanni,  still  charging  forward  impetu- 
ously, strove  more  and  more  vigorously,  hoping  to  boar 
down  all  opposition  by  the  violence  of  their  fury.  Darts, 
spears,  and  javelins  never  ceased;  arrows  pointed  with 
iron  were  shot ;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  sword  struck  sword,  breastplates  were  cloven,  and 
even  the  woimded,  if  not  quite  exhausted  with  loss  of 
blood,  rose  up  still  to  deeds  of  greater  daring. 

47.  In  some  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  combatants 
were  equal.  The  Allemanni  were  the  stronger  and  the 
taller  men ;  our  soldiers  by  great  practice  were  the  more 
skilfuL  The  one  were  fierce  and  savage,  the  others  com- 
posed and  wary;  the  one  trusted  to  their  courage,  the 
others  to  their  physical  strength. 

48.  Often,  indeed,  the  Boman  soldier  was  beaten  down 
by  the  weight  of  his  enemy's  arms,  but  he  constantly  rose 
again  ;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  barbarian,  fiiiding 
hia  knees  fail  imder  him  with  fatigue,  would  rest  his  left 

^  The  teetndo  was  properly  applied  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
looked  their  shields  over  their  heads  while  advancing  to  storm  a  walloq 
town. 
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knee  on  the  groimd,  and  even  in  that  position  attack  bis 
enemy,  an  aot  of  extreme  obstinacy. 

49.  Presently  there  sprang  forward  with  sndden  vigour 
a  fiery  band  of  nobles,  among  whom  also  were  the  princes  of 
the  petty  tribes,  and,  as  the  oommon  soldiers  followed 
them  in  great  numbers,  they  burst  through  our  lines,  and 
forced  a  path  for  themselves  up  to  the  principal  legion  of 
the  reserve,  which  was  stationed  in  the  centre,  in  a  posi^ 
tion  called  the  prsetorian  camp;  and  there  the  soldiery, 
being  in  closer  array,  and  in  densely  serried  ranks,  stood 
firm  as  so  many  towers,  and  renewed  the  battle  with 
increased  spirit.  And  intent  upon  parrying  the  blows  of 
the  enemy,  and  covering  themselves  with  their  shields  as 
the  Mirmillos'  do,  with  their  drawn  swords  wounded 
their  antagonists  in  the  sides,  which  their  too  vehement 
impetuosity  left  unprotected. 

50.  And  thus  the  barbarians  threw  away  their  lives  in 
their  struggles  for  victory,  while  tolling  to  break  the 
compact  array  of  our  battalions.  But  still,  in  spite  of 
the  ceaseless  slaughter  made  among  them  by  the  llomans, 
whose  courage  rose  with  their  success,  fresh  barbarians 
succeeded  those  who  fell ;  and  as  the  frequent  groans  of 
the  dying  were  heard,  many  became  panic-stricken,  and 
lost  all  strength. 

51.  At  last,  exhausted  by  their  losses,  and  having  no 
strength  for  anything  but  flight,  they  sought  to  escape 
with  all  speed  by  different  roads,  fike  as  sailors  and 
traders,  when  the  sea  rages  in  a  storm,  are  glad  to  flee 
wherever  the  wind  carries  them.  But  any  one  then 
present  will  confess  that  escape  was  a  matter  rather  to  be 
wished  than  hoped  for. 

52.  And  the  merciful  protection  of  a  favourable  deity 
was  present  on  our  side,  so  that  our  soldiers,  now  slashing 
at  the  backs  of  the  fugitives,  and  finding  their  swords  so 
battered  that  they  were  insufficient  to  wound,  used  the 
enemy's  own  javelins,  and  so  slew  tbem.  Nor  could  any 
one  of  the  pursuers  satiate  himself  enough  with  their 
blood,  nor  allow  his  hand  to  weary  with  slaughter,  nor  did 
any  one  spare  a  suppliant  out  of  pity. 

53.  Numbers,   therefore,  lay   on  the  ground,   mortally 

>  Tho  Minnillo  was  a  gladiator  opposed  to  a  Rotiarius,  prrtecting 
himself  by  Ms  oblong  shield  against  tiie  net  of  the  latter. 
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wovnded,  imploring  instant  death  as  a  relief;  others,  half 
dead,  with  failing  breath  tnmed  their  dying  eyes  to  the 
last  enjoyment  of  the  light.  Of  some  the  heads  were 
almost  cut  off  by  the  hnge  weapons,  and  merely  hung  by 
small  strips  to  their  necks;  others,  again,  who  had  fallen 
because  tne  ground  had  been  rendered  slippery  by  the 
blood  of  their  comrades,  without  themselves  receiving  any 
wound,  were  killed  by  being  smothered  in  ihe  mass  of 
those  who  fell  over  them. 

54.  While  these  events  were  proceeding  thus  prosper- 
ously for  us,  the  conquerors  pressed  on  vigorously,  though 
the  edges  of  their  weapons  were  blimted  by  frequent  use, 
and  shining  helmets  and  shields  were  trampled  under  foot. 
At  last,  in  the  extremity  of  their  distress,  the  barbarians, 
finding  the  heaps  of  corpses  block  up  all  the  paths,  sought 
the  aid  of  the  river,  which  was  the  only  hope  left  to  them, 
and  which  they  had  now  reached. 

55.  And  because  our  soldiers  unweariedly  and  with 
great  speed  pressed,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  upon  the 
fieeing  bands,  many,  hoping  to  be  able  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  danger  by  their  skill  in  swimming,  trusted 
their  lives  to  the  waves.  And  Julian,  with  prompt  appre- 
hension, seeing  what  would  be  the  result,  strictly  forbade 
the  tribunes  and  captains  to  allow  any  of  our  men  to 
porsne  them  so  eagerly  as  to  trust  themselves  to  the  dan- 
gerous currents  of  the  river. 

56.  In  consequence  of  which  order  they  halted  on  the 
brink,  and  from  it  wounded  the  Germans  with  every  kind 
of  missile ;  while,  if  any  of  them  escaped  from  death  of 
that  kind  by  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  they  still 
sunk  to  the  bottom  from  ihe  weight  of  their  own  arms. 

57.  And  as  sometimes  in  a  theatrical  spectacle  the  cur- 
tain exhibits  marvellous  figures,  so  here  one  could  see 
many  strangle  things  in  that  danger ;  some  unconsciously 
clinging  to  others  who  were  good  swimmers,  others 
who  were  floating  were  pushed  off  by  those  less  encum- 
bered as  so  many  logs,  omers  again,  as  if  the  violence  of 
the  stream  itself  fought  against  them,  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  eddies.  Some  supported  themselves  on  their  shields, 
avoiding  the  heaviest  attacks  of  the  opposing  waves  by 
orossing  them  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  so,  after  many 
dangers,  reached  the  opposite  brink,  till  at  last  the  foaming 
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river,  discoloured  with  barbarian  blood,  was  itself  amased 
at  the  unusnal  increase  it  had  received. 

58.  And  while  this  was  going  on,  ChnodomarinBy  the 
king,  finding  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  making  his  way 
over  the  heaps  of  dead  with  a  small  escort,  hastened  with 
exceeding  speed  towards  the  camp  which  he  had  made 
near  the  two  Roman  fortresses  of  Alstatt  and  Lauterbourg,  in 
the  coimtry  of  the  Tribocci,  that  he  might  embark  in  some 
boats  which  had  already  been  prepared  in  case  of  any 
emergency,  and  so  escape  to  some  secret  hiding-place  in 
which  he  might  conceal  himself. 

59.  And  because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reach  his 
camp  without  crossing  the  Ehine,  he  hid  his  face  that  he 
might  not  be  recognized,  and  after  that  retreated  slowly. 
And  when  he  got  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  as  he  was 
feeling  his  way  round  a  marsh,  partly  overflowed,  seeking 
some  path  by  which  to  cross  it,  his  horse  suddenly  stumbled 
in  some  soft  and  sticky  place,  and  ho  was  thrown  down, 
but  though  he  was  fat  and  heavy,  he  without  delaj*  reached 
the  slielter  of  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood ;  there  he  was 
recognized  (for  indeed  ho  could  not  conceal  who  he  was, 
being  betrayed  by  the  greatness  of  his  former  fortune)  :  and 
immediately  a  squadron  of  cavalry  came  up  at  fiiU  gallop 
with  its  tribune,  and  cautiously  surrounded  the  wooded 
mound ;  though  thoy  feared  to  enter  the  thicket  lest  they 
should  fall  into  any  ambuscade  concealed  among  the  trees. 

60.  But  when  he  saw  them  he  was  seized  with  extreme 
tenor,  and  of  his  own  accord  came  forth  by  himself  and 
surrendered ;  and  his  companions,  two  hundred  in  number, 
and  his  three  most  intimate  friends,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
cnmo  in  them  to  sui'vive  their  king,  or  not  to  die  for  him 
if  occasion  required,  gave  themselves  up  also  as  prisoners. 

61.  And,  as  barbarians  are  naturally  low  spirited  in 
adverse  fortune,  and  very  much  the  reverse  in  moments  of 
prosperity,  so  now  that  he  was  in  the  power  of  another  he 
became  pale  and  confused,  his  consciousness  of  guilt  closing 
his  mouth  ;  \videly  different  from  him  who  lately,  insulting 
the  ashes  of  the  Gauls  with  ferocious  and  lamentable 
violence,  poured  forth  savage  threats  against  the  whole 
empire. 

02.  Now  after  these  affairs  were  thus  by  the  favour  of 
the  deity  brought  to  an  end,  the  victorious  soldiers  were 
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recalled  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  their  camp  by  the 
signal  of  the  trumpeter,  and  marched  towards  the  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  there  erecting  a  rampart  of  shields  piled 
together  in  several  rows,  they  re&esned  themselves  with 
food  and  sleep. 

63.  There  fell  in  this  battle,  of  Bomans  243,  and  fonr 
generals :  Bainobandes,  the  tribune  of  the  Comuti,  and  with 
him  Laipso,  and  Innocentins,  who  commanded  the  cuiras- 
siers, and  one  tribune  who  had  no  particular  command, 
and  whose  name  I  forget.  But  of  the  Allemanni,  there 
were  found  6000  oorpses  on  the  field,  and  incalculable  num- 
bers were  carried  down  by  the  waves  of  the  river. 

64.  Then  Julian,  as  one  who  was  now  manifestly  ap- 
proved by  fortune,  and  was  also  greater  in  his  merit  than 
even  in  his  authority,  was  by  unanimous  acclamation  hailed 
as  Augustus  by  the  soldiers ;  but  he  sharply  reproved  them 
for  so  doing,  affirming  with  an  oath  that  he  neither  wished 
for  such  an  honour,  nor  would  accept  it. 

65.  In  order  to  increase  the  joy  at  his  recent  success, 
Julian  ordered  Chnodomarius  to  be  brought  before  him  at 
his  council;  who  at  first  bowing,  and  then  like  a  sup- 
pliant, prostrating  himself  on  the  ground,  and  imploring 
pardon  with  entreaties  framed  after  the  fashion  of  his 
nation,  was  bidden  to  take  courage. 

66.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  conducted  to  the  court 
of  the  emperor,  and  thence  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  of  a  lethai^  in  the  foreign  camp  which  is  stationed  on 
Mens  Cselius. 

67.  Notwithstanding  that  these  numerous  and  important 
events  were  brought  to  so  happy  an  issue,  some  persons  in 
the  palace  of  Constantius,  disparaging  Julian  in  order  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  emperor,  in  a  tone  of  derision  called 
nim  Victorinus,  because  he,  modestly  relating  how  often 
he  had  been  employed  in  leading  the  army,  at  the  same 
time  related  that  the  Germans  had  received  many  defeats. 

68.  They  at  the  same  time,  by  loading  the  emperor  with 
empty  praises,  of  which  tho  extravagance  was  glaringly 
conspicuous,  so  inflated  an  inherent  pride,  already  beyond 
all  natural  bounds,  that  he  was  led  to  believe  that,  what- 
ever took  place  in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth 
was  owing  to  his  fortunate  auspices. 

69.  So  that,  being  inflated  by  the  pompous  language  oi 
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his  flatterers,  he  then,  and  at  all  subeequent  periods,  be- 
came aoonstomed  in  all  the  edicts  which  he  published  to 
advance  many  unfounded  statements ;  assuming,  that  he 
by  himself  had  fought  and  conquered,  when  in  fact  he  had 
not  been  present  at  anything  that  had  happened;  often 
also  asserting  that  he  had  raised  up  the  suppliant  kings  of 
conquered  nations.  For  instance,  if  while  he  was  still  in 
Italy  any  of  his  generals  had  fought  a  brilliant  campaign 
against  tiie  Persians,  the  emperor  would  write  triumphfmt 
letters  to  the  provinces  witiiout  the  slightest  mention  of 
the  general  throughout  its  whole  length,  relating  with 
odious  self-praise  how  he  himself  had  fought  in  the  front 
ranks. 

70.  Lastiy,  edicts  of  his  are  still  extant,  laid  up  among 
the  public  records  of  the  empire  ....  relating  .  .  .  .* 
and  extolling  himself  to  the  skies.  A  letter  also  is  to 
be  found,  though  he  was  forty  days'  journey  fix)m  Stras- 
burg  when  the  battle  was  fought,  describing  the  engage- 
ment, saying  that  he  marshalled  the  army,  stood  among 
the  standard-bearers,  and  put  the  barbarians  to  the  rout ; 
and  with  amazing  Msohood  asserting  that  Chnodomarius 
was  brought  before  him,  without  (oh  shameful  indignity ! ) 
saying  a  single  word  about  the  exploits  of  Julian ;  whicn 
he  would  have  utterly  buried  in  oblivion  if  fame  had  not 
refused  to  let  great  deeds  die,  however  many  people  may 
try  to  keep  them  in  the  shade. 

*  The  text  is  matilated  here,  as  in  many  other  passages  similarlj 
marked. 
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ABODMENT. 

L  Jidian  citMBes  the  Bhine  and  plunders  and  bnniB  the  towns  of  the 
Allemanni,  repairs  the  fortreas  of  Trajan,  and  grants  the  barbariana 
a  tmce  for  ten  months. — ^11.  He  hems  in  six  hundred  Franks 
who  are  devastating  the  second  Germania,  and  starves  them  into 
snrrender.—IIL  He  endeavoors  to  relieve  the  Gauls  from  some 
of  the  tribute  which  weighs  them  down. — lY.  By  order  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius  an  obelisk  is  erected  at  Rome  in  the  Circus 
Maximus ; — some  observations  on  obelisks  and  on  hieroglyphics. — 

V.  Constantius  and  Sapor,  king  of  the  Persians,  by  means  of 
ambassadors  and  letters,  enter  into  a  vain  negotiation  for  peace. — 

VI.  The  Nethargi,  an  Alleman  tribe,  are  defeated  in  the  Tyrol, 
which  they  were  laying  waste. — ^Yll.  Nicomedia  is  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake ;  some  observations  on  earthquakes — YIII.  Julian 
receives  the  surrender  of  the  Salii,  a  Prankish  tribe.  He  defeats 
one  body  of  the  Chamari,  takes  another  body  prisoners,  and  grants 
peace  to  tiie  rest — IX  He  repairs  three  forts  on  the  Meuse  that 
bad  been  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  His  soldiers  suffer  from 
want,  and  become  discontented  and  reproachful. — X.  Surmarius 
and  Hortarius,  kings  of  the  Allemanni,  surrender  their  prisoners 
and  obtain  peace  from  Julian. — XI.  Julian,  after  his  succcwes  in 
Gaul,  is  disparaged  at  the  court  of  Constantius  by  enviers  of  his 
fame,  and  is  spoken  of  as  inactive  and  cowardly. — XII.  The 
Emperor  Constantius  compels  the  Sarmatians  to  give  hostage,  and 
to  restore  their  prisoners ;  and  imposes  a  king  on  thto  Sarmatian 
exiles,  whom  he  restores  to  their  country  and  to  freedom. — XIII.  He 
compels  the  Limigontes,  after  defeating  them  with  great  slaup^htur, 
to  emigrate,  and  harangues  his  own  soldiers. — XIY.  The  Roman 
ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to  treat  for  peace,  return  from 
Persia ;  and  Sapor  returns  into  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia. 

I. 

A.D.  367. 

f  1.  After  the  various  affairs  which  we  have  described 
were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  warlike  young  prinoe, 
now  that  the  battle  of  Strasburg  had  secured  him  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Bhine,  felt  anxious  that  the  iU-omened 
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birds  should  not  feed  on  tlie  corpses  of  the  slain,  and  so 
ordered  them  all  to  be  buried  without  distinction.  And 
having  dismissed  the  ambassadors  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned as  having  come  with  some  arrogant  messages  before 
the  battle,  he  returned  to  Saveme. 

2.  From  this  place  he  ordered  all  the  booty  and  the 
prisoners  to  be  brought  to  Metz,  to  be  left  there  till  his 
return.  Then  departing  for  Mayence,  to  lay  down  a  bridge 
at  that  city  and  to  seek  the  barbarians  in  their  own  terri- 
tories, since  he  had  left  none  of  them  in  arms,  he  was  at 
first  met  by  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  army ;  but 
addressing  them  with  eloquence  and  persuasion  he  soon 
won  them  to  his  opinion.  For  their  affection  for  him,  be- 
coming strengthen^  by  rei>eated  experience,  induced  them 
to  follow  one  who  shared  in  all  their  toils,  and  who,  while 
never  surrendering  his  authority,  was  still  accustomed,  as 
every  one  saw,  to  impose  more  labour  on  himself  than  on 
his  men.  They  soon  arrived  at  the  appointed  spot,  and, 
crossing  the  river  by  a  bridge  tliey  laid  do^Ti,  occupied 
the  territory  of  the  enemy. 

3.  The  barbarians,  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  his  enter- 
prise, inasmuch  as  they  had  fancied  they  were  situated  in 
a  position  in  which  they  could  hardly  be  disturbed,  were 
now  led  by  the  destruction  of  their  countrymen  to  think 
anxiously  of  their  own  future  fate,  and  accordingly,  pre- 
tending to  implore  peace  that  they  might  escape  from  the 
violence  of  his  first  invasion,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  him 
with  a  set  message,  offering  a  lasting  treaty  of  agieement ; 
but  (though  it  is  not  known  what  design  or  change  of 
circumstances  altered  their  purj3ose)  they  immediately 
afterwards  sent  off  some  others  with  all  speed,  to  threaten 
our  troops  with  implacable  war  if  they  did  not  at  once  quit 
their  territories. 

4.  And  when  this  was  knowTi,  the  Oapsar,  as  soon  as  all 
was  quiet,  at  the  beginning  of  night  embarked  800  men  in 
some  small  swift  boats,  with  the  intention  that  they  should 
row  with  all  their  strength  up  stream  for  some  distance, 
and  then  land  and  destroy  all  they  could  find  with  fire 
and  sword. 

5.  After  he  had  .made  this  arrangement,  the  barbarians 
were  seen  at  daybreak  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  on 
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whicli  our  aoldiers  were  led  with  speed  to  the  higher 
ground ;  and  when  no  enemy  was  found  there  (since  the 
barharians,  divining  their  plan,  immediately  retreated  to 
a  distance),  presently  large  volumes  of  smoke  were  seen, 
which  indicated  that  our  men  had  broken  into  the  enemy's 
territory,  and  were  laying  it  waste. 

6.  This  event  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Germans,  who,  de- 
serting the  ambuscades  which  they  had  laid  for  our  men 
in  narrow  defiles  full  of  lurking-places,  they  fled  across 
the  river  Maine  to  carry  aid  to  their  countr^^men. 

7.  For,  as  is  often  the  case  in  times  of  uncertainty  and 
difficulty,  they  were  panic-stricken  by  the  incursion  of  our 
cavalry  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sudden  attacks  of  our 
in&ntry,  conveyed  in  boats,  on  the  other ;  and  therefore, 
relying  on  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  they  sought 
safety  in  the  rapidity  of  their  flight ;  and,  as  their  retreat 
left  the  motions  of  our  troops  free,  we  plundered  the 
wealthy  farms  of  their  crops  and  their  cattle,  sparing  no 
one.  And  having  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners,  we 
set  fire  to,  and  burnt  to  the  ground  all  their  houses,  which 
in  that  district  were  built  more  carefully  than  usual,  in 
the  Homan  fashion. 

8.  And  when  we  had  penetrated  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
till  we  came  near  a  wood  terrible  from  the  denseness  of  its 
shade,  our  army  halted  for  a  while,  and  stayed  its  advance,' 
having  learnt  from  information  given  by  a  deserter  that 
a  number  of  enemies  were  con(;ealed  in  some  subterranean 
passages  and  caverns  with  many  entrances  in  the  neigh- 
l>ourhood,  ready  to  sally  forth  when  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity should  appear. 

9.  Nevertheless  our  men  presently  ventured  to  advance 
in  full  confidence,  and  found  the  roads  blockaded  by  oaks, 
ashes,  and  pines,  of  great  size,  cut  down  and  laid  together. 
And  so  they  retreated  with  caution,  perceiving  that  it  was 
impossible  to  advance  except  by  long  and  rugged  defiles  ; 
though  they  could  hardly  restrain  their  indignation  at 
being  compelled  to  do  so. 

10.  The  weather  too  became  very  sever  e,  so  that  they 
were  enveloped  in  all  kinds  of  toil  and  danger  to  no  pur- 
pose (forasmuch  as  it  was  now  past  the  autumnal  equinox, 
and  the  bdow,  which  had  already  fallen  in  those  regions, 
covered  the  mountains  and  the  plains),  and  so,  instead  of 
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proceeding,  Julian  undertook  a  work  worthy  of  being 
related. 

11.  He  repaired  with  great  expedition,  while  there  was 
no  one  to  hinder  him,  the  fortress  which  Trajan  had  con- 
structed in  the  territory  of  the  Allemanni,  and  to  which 
he  had  given  his  own  name,  and  which  had  lately  been 
attacked  with  great  violence  and  almost  destroyed.  And 
he  placed  there  a  temporary  garrison,  and  also  some  maga- 
zines, which  he  had  collected  from  the  barbarians. 

12.  But  when  the  Allemanni  saw  these  preparations 
made  fbr  their  destruction,  they  assembled  rapidly  in  great 
consternation  at  what  had  already  been  done,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  implore  peace,  with  prayers  of  extreme 
humility.  And  the  Csdsar,  now  that  he  had  fully  matured 
and  secured  the  success  of  all  his  designs,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  probabilities,  granted  them  a  truce  for  ten 
months.  In  reality  he  was  especially  influenced  by  this 
prudent  consideration,  that  the  camp  which  he  had  thus 
occupied  without  hindrance,  in  a  way  that  could  hardly 
have  been  hoped  for,  required,  nevertheless,  to  be  fortified 
with  mural  engines  and  other  adequate  equipments. 

13.  Trusting  to  this  truce,  three  of  the  most  ferocious 
of  those  kings  who  had  sent  reinforcements  to  their 
countrymen  when  defeated  at  Strasburg,  came  to  him, 
though  still  in  some  degree  of  alarm,  and  took  the  oaths 
according  to  the  formula  in  use  in  their  country,  that  they 
would  create  no  further  disturbance,  but  that  they  would 
keep  the  truce  faithfully  up  to  the  appointed  day,  because 
that  had  been  the  decision  of  our  generals  ;  and  that  they 
would  not  attack  the  fortress ;  and  that  they  would  even 
bring  supplies  to  it  on  their  shoulders  if  the  garrison 
informed  them  that  they  were  in  want;  all  which  they 
promised,  because  their  fear  bridled  their  treachery. 

14.  In  this  memorable  war,  which  deserves  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  against  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Gauls, 
yet  was  accompanied  with  very  little  loss  to  the  republic, 
Julian  triumphed  as  a  fortunate  and  successful  leader. 
The  very  smailness  of  his  losses  might  have  given  some 
colour  to  the  assertions  of  his  detractors,  who  declared 
that  he  had  only  fought  bravely  on  all  occasions,  because 
he  preferred  dying  gloriously  to  being  put  to  death  like 
his  brother  Gallus,  as  a  condemned  uialefactor,  as  they  had 
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expected  he  would  be,  if  he  had  not,  after  the  death  of 
Constantius,  continued  to  distinguish  himself  equally  by 
splendid  exploits. 

II. 

$  1.  Now  when  everything  was  settled  in  that  country  as 
fiEurly  as  the  case  permitted,  Julian,  returning  to  his  winter 

Snarters,  found  some  trouble  still  left  for  him.  Severus, 
lie  master  of  the  horse,  being  on  the  way  to  Bheims  through 
Colc^ne  and  Juliers,  fell  in  with  some  strong  battalions  of 
Franks,  consisting  of  six  hundred  light-armed  soldiers,  who 
were  laying  waste  those  places  which  were  not  defended 
by  garrisons.  They  had  been  encouraged  to  this  audacious 
wickedness  by  the  opportunity  afforded  them  when  the 
Caesar  was  occupied  m  the  remote  districts  of  the  Alle- 
manni,  thinking  to  obtain  a  rich  booty  without  any  hin- 
drance. But  in  fear  of  the  army  which  had  now  returned, 
they  occupied  two  fortresses  which  had  been  abandoned 
for  some  time,  and  defended  themselves  there  as  long  as 
they  could. 

2.  Julian,  amazed  at  the  novelty  of  such  an  attempt,  and 
thinking  it  impossible  to  say  how  far  such  a  spirit  would 
spread  if  he  allowed  it  to  pass  without  a  check,  halted 
his  soldiers,  and  gave  orders  to  blockade  the  forts.  .  .  . 
The  Mouse  passes  beneath  them;  and  the  blockade  was 
protracted  for  fifty-four  days,  through  nearly  the  entire 
months  of  December  and  January,  the  barbarians  resisting 
with  incredible  obstinacy  and  courage. 

3.  Then  the  Ciesar,  like  an  experienced  general,  fearing 
liiat  the  barbarians  might  take  advantage  of  some  moonless 
night  to  cross  over  the  river,  which  was  now  thoroughly 
frozen,  ordered  soldiers  to  go  up  and  down  the  stream 
every  day  in  light  boats,  from  sunset  till  daybreak,  so  as  to 
break  the  crust  of  ice  and  prevent  any  one  from  escaping 
in  that  manner.  Owing  to  this  manoeuvre,  the  barbarians 
were  so  exhausted  by  hunger,  watching,  and  the  extremity 
of  despair,  that  at  last  they  voluntarily  surrendered,  and 
were  immediately  sent  to  the  court  of  the  emperor. 

4.  And  a  vast  multitude  of  Franks,  who  had  come  to 
their  assistance,  hearing  that  they  were  taken  prisoners  and 
Bent  off,  would  not  venture  on  any  further  enterprise,  but 
ratumed  to  their  own  country.     And  when  this  affair 
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waa  finished,  the  CflBsar  retired  to  Paris  to  pa&fi  the  winter 
there. 

III. 

§  1.  It  was  now  expected  that  a  number  of  tribes  would 
unite  in  greater  force,  and  therefore  the  prudent  Julian, 
bearing  in  mind  the  uncertainties  of  war,  became  very 
anxious  and  full  of  care.  And  as  he  thought  that  the 
truce  lately  made,  though  not  free  from  trouble,  and  not 
of  long  duration,  still  gave  him  opportunity  to  remedy 
some  things  which  were  faulty,  he  began  to  remodel  the 
arraugements  about  tribute. 

2.  And  when  Florentius,  the  prefect  of  the  preetorium, 
having  taken  an  estimate  of  everything,  affirmed  that 
whatever  deficiency  there  might  be  in  the  produce  of  a 
capitation  tax  he  should  be  able  to  make  good  from  what 
he  could  levy  by  force,  Julian,  deprecating  this  prac- 
tice, determined  to  lose  his  own  life  rather  than  permit 
it 

3.  For  he  knew  that  the  wounds  inflicted  by  such  ex- 
tortions, or,  as  I  should  rather  call  them,  confiscations,  are 
incurable,  and  have  often  reduced  provinces  to  extreme 
destitution.  Indeed,  such  conduct,  as  will  bo  related  here- 
after, utterly  lost  us  lllyricum. 

4.  And  when,  owing  to  this  resolution  of  his,  the 
pnetorian  prefect  exclaimed  that  it  could  not  \>e  endured 
that  he,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  intrusted  the  chief 
authority  in  this  matter,  should  be  thus  distrusted,  Julian 
attempted  to  appease  him,  shoiNnng  by  exact  and  accumte 
calculations  that  the  capitation  tax  was  not  only  enough, 
but  more  than  enough  to  provide  all  the  necessary 
supplies. 

5.  And  when  some  time  afterwards  an  edict  for  a 
supplementary  tax  was  nevertheless  presented  to  him  by 
Florentius,  he  refused  to  sign  or  even  to  read  it ;  and 
threw  it  on  the  ground ;  and  when  warned  by  letters 
from  the  emperor  (written  on  receiving  the  prefect's 
report)  not  to  act  in  so  embarrassing  a  manner,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  be  diminishing  the  authority  of  Florentius, 
Julian  wrote  in  answer,  that  it  was  a  matter  to  be 
thankful  for,  if  a  province  that  had  been  devastiited  in 
every  direction  could  still  pay  its  regular  taxes,  without 
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demanding  irom  it  any  extraordinary  oontribntions,  which 
iadeed  no  puniBhments  could  extort  from  men  in  a  state  of 
destitution  :  and  then,  and  from  that  time  forward,  owing 
to  the  firmness  of  one  man,  no  one  ever  attempted  to  extort 
anything  illegal  in  Gwal  beyond  the  regular  taxes. 

6.  The  Caesar  had  also  in  another  aSair  set  an  example 
wholly  unprecedented,  entreating  the  prefect  to  intrust 
to  him  the  government  of  the  second  Belgic  province, 
vdiich  was  oppressed  by  manifold  evils ;  on  the  especial 
and  single  condition  that  no  officer,  either  belonging  to  the 
prefect  or  to  the  garrison,  should  force  any  one  to  pay 
anything.  And  the  whole  people  whom  he  thus  took 
under  his  care,  comforted  and  relieved  by  this  mildness, 
paid  all  the  taxes  due  from  them  before  the  appointed  day, 
without  any  demand  being  made  upon  them. 

IV. 

S  1.  While  Julian  was  thus  beginning  to  put  Gaul  into 
a  better  condition,  and  while  Oi^tus  was  still  governor  of 
the  second  province,  an  obelisk  was  erected  at  Borne,  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  concerning  which,  as  this  seems  a 
convenient  opportunity,  I  will  mention  a  few  particulars. 

2.  The  city  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  built  in  remote  ages, 
with  enormous  walls,  and  celebrated  also  for  entrances  by 
a  hundred  gates,  was  from  this  circumstance  called  by  its 
founders  haTOfifrvXot  {Hecatompyhs) ;  and  from  the  name  of 
this  city  the  whole  district  is  known  as  lliebais. 

3.  AVhen  Carthage  b^an  to  rise  in  greatness,  the  Cartha- 
g^an  generals  conquered  and  destroyed  Thebes  by  a 
sudden  attack.  And  after  it  was  rebuilt,  Cambyses,  the 
celebrated  king  of  Persia,  who  throughout  his  whole  life 
was  covetous  and  ferocious,  overran  Egypt,  and  again 
attacked  this  city  that  he  might  plunder  it  of  its  wealth, 
which  was  enough  to  excite  his  envy ;  and  he  spared  not 
even  the  offerings  which  had  been  made  to  the  gods. 

4.  And  while  he  was  in  his  savage  manner  moving  to 
and  fro  among  his  plunderers,  he  got  entangled  in  his  own 
flowing  robes,  and  fell  on  his  &ce,  and  by  the  fall  his 
dagger,  which  he  wore  close  to  his  thigh,  got  loose  from 
the  scabbard,  and  he  was  mortally  wounded  and  died. 

5.  And  long  afterwards,  Cornelius  GkJlus,  who  was  govcr 
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nor  of  Egypt  at  the  time  when  OctaviAnvui  was  emperor  of 
Borne,  impoverished  the  city  by  plimdering  it  of  most  of 
its  treasuries ;  and  returning  t<)  Rome  on  being  accused  of 
theft  and  of  laying  waste  the  province,  he,  from  fear  of  the 
nobles,  who  were  bitterly  indignant  against  him,  as  one  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  committed  a  most  honourable  task, 
fell  on  his  own  sword  and  so  died.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  is 
the  same  person  as  Gallus  the  poet,  whose  loss  Virgil  de- 
plores at  the  end  of  his  Bucolics,  celebrating  his  memory 
m  sweet  verses. 

6.  In  this  city  of  Thebes,  among  many  works  of  art  and 
different  structures  recording  the  tales  relating  to  the 
Egyptian  deities,  we  saw  several  obelisks  in  their  places^ 
and  others  which  had  been  thrown  down  and  braken; 
which  the  ancient  kings,  when  elated  at  some  victory  or 
at  the  general  prosperity  of  their  affairs,  had  caused  to  be 
hewn  out  of  mountains  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and 
erected  in  honour  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  solemnly 
consecrated  them. 

7.  Now  an  obelisk  is  a  rough  stone,  rising  to  a  great 
height,  shaped  like  a  pillar  in  the  stadium  ;  and  it  tapers 
upwards  in  imitation  of  a  sunbeam,  keeping  its  quadri- 
lateral shape,  till  it  rises  almost  to  a  point,  being  made 
smooth  by  the  hand  of  a  sculptor 

8.  On  these  obelisks  the  ancient  authority  of  elementary 
wisdom  has  caused  innumerable  marks  of  strange  forms 
all  over  them,  which  are  called  hieroglyphics. 

9.  For  the  workmen,  carving  many  kinds  of  birds  and 
beasts,  some  even  such  as  must  belong  to  another  world,  in 
Older  that  the  recollection  of  the  exploits  which  the  obelisk 
was  designed  to  commemorate  might  reach  to  subsequent 
ages,  showed  by  them  the  accomplishment  of  vows  which 
the  kings  had  made. 

10.  For  it  was  not  the  case  then  as  it  is  now,  that  the 
established  number  of  letters  can  distinctly  express  what- 
ever the  human  mind  conceives ;  nor  did  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians write  in  such  a  manner ;  but  each  separate  chamcter 
served  for  a  separate  noun  or  verb,  and  sometimes  even 
for  an  entire  sense. 

11.  Of  which  fact  the  two  following  may  for  the  present 
be  sufBcient  instances :  by  the  figure  of  a  vulture  they 
indicate  the  name  of  nature ;  because  naturalists  decLftie 
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that  BO  males  are  found  in  this  olass  of  bird.  And  by  the 
figure  of  a  bee  making  honey  they  indicate  a  king ;  show- 
ing by  snch  a  sign  that  stings  as  well  as  sweetness  are 
the  oliaracteristics  of  a  mler ;  and  there  are  many  similar 
emblems. 

12.  And  because  the  flatterers,  who  were  continually 
whispering  into  the  ear  of  Constantius,  kept  always  affirm- 
ing tliat  when  Augustus  Octavianus  had  brought  two  obe- 
liska  from  HeliopoUsy  a  city  of  Egypt^  one  of  which  was 

Slaoed  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the  other  in  the  Campus 
Eartius,  he  yet  did  not  venture  to  touch  or  move  this 
one  which  has  just  been  brought  to  Bome,  being  alarmed 
at  the  greatness  of  such  a  task ;  I  would  have  those,  who 
do  not  know  the  truth,  learn  that  the  ancient  emperor, 
thou^  he  moved  several  obelisks,  left  this  one  untouched, 
because  it  was  especially  dedicated  to  the  Sun-god,  and 
was  set  up  within  the  precincts  of  his  magnificent  templo, 
which  it  was  impious  to  profane ;  and  of  which  it  was  the 
most  eonspicnons  ornament. 

13.  But  Constantino  deeming  that  a  consideration  of  do 
importance,  had  it  torn  up  from  its  place,  and  thinking 
rigntly  that  he  should  not  be  offering  any  insult  to  religion 
if  he  removed  a  splendid  work  from  some  other  temple  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  gods  at  Bome,  which  is  the  temple  of  the 
whole  world,  let  it  lie  on  the  ground  for  some  time  while 
arrangements  for  its  removal  were  being  prepared.  And 
when  it  had  been  carried  down  the  Nile,  and  landed  at 
Alexandria,  a  ship  of  a  burden  hitherto  unexampled,  re- 
quiring three  hundred  rowers  to  propel  it,  was  built  to 
receive  it. 

14.  And  when  these  preparations  were  made,  and  after 
the  aforenamed  emperor  had  died,  the  enterprise  began 
to  cooL  However,  after  a  time  it  was  at  last  put  on  board 
ship,  and  conveyed  over  sea,  and  up  the .  stream  of  the 
TiMo*,  which  seemed  as  it  were  frightened,  lest  its  own 
winding  waters  should  hardly  be  equal  to  conveying  a 
present  from  the  almost  unknown  Nile  to  the  walls  which 
itself  cherished.  At  last  the  obelisk  reached  the  village 
of  Alexandria,  three  miles  from  the  city ;  and  then  it  was 
placed  in  a  cradle,  and  drawn  slowly  on,  and  brought 
through  the  Ostran  gate  and  the  public  fish-market  to  the 
CirouB  Maximnt. 
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15.  The  only  work  remaining  to  be  done  was  to  raiae  it, 
which  was  generally  believed  to  be  hardly,  if  at  all,  praoti- 
cable.  And  vast  beams  haying  been  raised  on  ena  in  a 
most  dangerous  manner,  so  that  they  looked  like  a  gioya 
of  machines,  lone  ropes  of  hnse  size  were  &stened  to 
them,  darkening  Uie  very  sky  with  their  densify,  as  they 
formed  a  web  of  innumerable  threads ;  and  into  them  the 
(preat  stone  itself,  covered  over  as  it  was  with  elements  of 
writing,  was  bound,  and  gradually  raised  into  the  emp<^ 
air,  and  long  suspended,  many  thousands  of  men  turning  it 
round  and  round  like  a  millstone,  till  it  was  at  last  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  square ;  and  on  it  was  placed  a 
brazen  sphere,  made  brighter  with  plates  of  gold :  and  as 
that  was  immediately  a&rwards  struck  by  lightning,  and 
destroyed,  a  brazen  figure  like  a  torch  was  placed  on  it, 
also  plated  with  gold— to  look  as  if  the  tordi  were  fiilly 
alight. 

16.  Subsequent  ages  also  removed  other  obelisks;  one 
of  which  is  in  the  Vatican,  a  second  in  the  garden  of 
Sallust ;  and  two  in  the  monument  of  Augustus. 

17.  But  the  writing  which  is  engraven  on  the  old 
obelisk  in  the  Circus,  we  have  set  forth  below  in  Qreek 
characters,  following  in  this  the  work  of  Hermapion : — 

APXHN  AnO  TON  NOTION  AIEPMHNEYMENA 

EXEI 

rnxos  npQTOS  taae. 

18.  The  first  line,  beginning  on  the  south  side,  bears 
this  interpretation — **  The  Sun  to  Bamestes  the  king — I 
have  given  to  thee  to  reign  with  joy  over  the  whole 
earth ;  to  thee  whom  the  Sun  and  Apollo  love— to  thee,  the 
mighty  truth-loving  son  of  Heron— the  god-bom  ruler  of 
the  habitable  earth ;  whom  the  Sun  has  chosen  above  all 
men,  the  valiant  warlike  King  Bamestes.  Under  whose 
power,  by  his  valour  and  might,  the  whole  world  is  placed. 
The  King  Bcunestes,  the  immortal  son  of  the  Sun.'* 

19.  The  second  line  is — **  The  mighty  Apollo,  who 
takes  his  stand  upon  truth,  the  lord  of  the  diadem,  he  who 
has  honoured  Egypt  by  becoming  its  master,  adorning 
Heliopolis,  and  having  created  the  rest  of  the  world,  imd 
having  g^reatly  honoured  the  gods  who  have  their  shrines 
in  the  city  of  the  Sun ;  whom  the  son  loves.*' 
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20.  The  third  line— *•  The  mighty  Apollo,  the  all- 
brilliant  son  of  the  Snn,  whom  the  Sun  chose  above  all 
otbera,  and  to  whom  the  valiant  Mars  gave  gifts.  Thou 
whose  good  fortune  abideth  for  ever.  Thou  whom 
Ammon  loves.  Thou  who  hast  filled  the  temple  of  the 
Phoenix  with  good  things.  Thou  to  whom  the  gods  have 
given  long  life.  Apollo  the  mighty  son  of  Heron,  Ramestes 
the  king  of  the  world.  Who  has  defended  Egypt,  having 
snbdued  the  foreign  enemy.  Whom  the  Sun  loves.  To 
whom  the  gods  have  given  long  life — the  master  of  the 
world — ^the  immortal  Bamestes." 

21.  Another  second  Jine — **The  Sun,  the  great  God, 
the  master  of  heaven.  I  have  given  unto  thee  a  life  free 
from  satiety.  Apollo,  the  mighty  master  of  the  diadem ; 
to  whom  nothing  is  comparable.  To  whom  the  lord  of 
Egypt  has  erected  many  statues  in  this  kingdom.  And 
has  made  the  city  of  Heliopolis  as  brilliant  as  the  Sun  him- 
•elf,  the  master  of  heaven.  The  son  of  the  Sun,  the  king 
living  for  ever,  has  co-operated  in  the  completion  of  this 
work." 

22.  A  third  line— '*  I,  the  Snn,  the  god,  the  master  of 
heaven,  have  given  to  Ramestes  the  king  might  and 
anthority  over  alL  Whom  Apollo  the  truth-lover,  the 
master  of  time,  and  Yulcan  the  &ther  of  the  gods  hath 
chosen  above  others  by  reason  of  his  courage.  The  all- 
rejoicing  king,  the  son  of  the  Sim,  and  beloved  by  the 
Snn." 

23.  The  first  line,  looking  towards  the  east — '*  The  great 
God  of  Heliopolis,  the  mighty  Apollo  who  dwelleth  in 
Heaven,  the  son  of  Heron  whom  the  Sun  hath  guided. 
Whom  the  gods  have  honoured.  He  who  ruleth  over  all 
the  earth :  whom  the  Sun  has  chosen  before  all  others. 
The  king  valiant  by  the  £a,vour  of  Mars.  Whom  Ammon 
loveth,  and  the  all-shining  god,  who  hath  chosen  him  as  a 
king  for  everlasting."    And  so  on. 

• 
V. 

▲.D.  358. 

1 1.  In  the  consulship  of  Datianus  and  Cerealis,  when  all 
anangements  in  Gaul  were  made  with  more  careful  seal 
than  before,  and  while  the  terror  caused  by  past  events 
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■till  £l.ecked  the  outbreaks  of  the  barbarians,  the  king  of 
the  Persians,  being  still  on  the  frontiers  of  those  nations 
which  border  on  his  dominions,  and  having  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Chionitse  and  the  Gelani,  the  moat 
warlike  and  indefatigable  of  all  tribes,  being  abont  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  received  the  letters  of  Tamsapor 
which  announced  to  him  that  the  Koman  emperor  was  a 
suppliant  for  peace. 

2.  And  he,  suspecting  that  Constantius  would  never 
have  done  so  if  the  empire  had  not  been  weakened  all  over, 
raised  his  own  pretensions,  and  embracing  the  name  indeed 
of  peace,  offered  very  unwelcome  conditions.  And  having 
sent  a  man  of  the  name  of  N  arses  as  ambassador  with  many 
presents,  he  gave  him  letters  to  Constantius,  in  which  he  in 
no  respect  abated  of  his  natural  pride.  The  purport  of 
these  letters  we  have  understood  to  be  this : — 

3.  '*  I,  Sapor,  king  of  kings,  partner  of  the  stars,  brotlier 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  to  Constantius  Caesar  my  brother  send 
much  greeting.  I  am  glad  and  am  well  pleased  that  at 
last  thou  hast  returned  to  the  right  way,  and  hast  acknow- 
ledged the  incorruptible  decree  of  equity,  ha\nng  gained 
experience  by  facts,  and  having  learnt  what  disasters  an 
obstinate  covetousness  of  the  property  of  others  has  often 
caused. 

4.  **  Because  therefore  the  language  of  truth  ought  to  be 
unrestrained  and  free,  and  because  men  in  the  highest 
rank  ought  only  to  say  what  they  mean,  I  will  reduce  my 
propositions  into  a  few  words ;  remembering  that  I  have 
already  often  repeated  what  1  am  now  about  to  say. 

5.  **  Even  your  own  ancient  records  bear  witness  that 
my  ancestors  possessed  all  the  countiy  up  to  the  Strymon 
and  the  frontier  of  Macedonia.  And  these  lands  it  is 
fitting  that  I  who  (not  to  speak  arrogantly)  am  superior 
to  those  ancient  kings  in  magnificence,  and  in  all  eminent 
virtues,  should  now  reclaim.  But  I  am  at  all  times 
thoughtful  to  remember  that,  from  my  earliest  youth,  I 
have  never  done  anything  to  repent  of. 

6.  **  And  therefore  it  is  a  duty  in  me  to  recover 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  which  were  wrested  from  my 
ancestor  by  deliberate  treachery.  That  principle  was 
never  admitted  by  us  which  you  with  exultation  assert, 
that  all  successes   in  war  deserve   praise,  without  con- 
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sulering  whetlier  they  were  aohieTed  by  valour  or  by 
treachery. 

7.  *'  Lastly,  if  yoa  are  willing  to  be  guided  by  one  who 
giTee  you  good  advice,  I  would  bid  you  despise  a  small 
part  of  your  dominions  which  is  ever  the  parent  of 
sorrow  and  bloodshed,  in  order  to  reign  in  safety  over  the 
rest.  AVisely  considering  that  physicians  also  sometimes 
apply  cautery  or  amputation,  and  cut  off  portions  of  the 
body  that  the  patient  may  have  good  use  of  the  rest  of 
bis  limbs.  Nay,  that  even  beasts  do  the  same:  since 
when  they  observe  on  what  account  they  are  most  espe- 
cially hunted,  they  will  of  their  own  accord  deprive  them- 
selves of  that,  in  order  henceforth  to  be  able  to  live  in 
security. 

8.  **This,  in  short,  I  declare,  that  should  my  present 
embassy  return  without  having  succeeded  in  its  object, 
after  giving  the  winter  season  to  rest  1  will  gird  mjself  up 
with  all  my  strength,  and  while  fortune  and  justice  give 
me  a  well-founded  hope  of  ultimate  success,  1  will  hasten 
my  march  as  much  as  Providence  will  permit" 

9.  Having  given  long  consideration  to  this  letter,  the 
emperor  with  upright  and  wise  heart,  as  the  saying  is, 
made  answer  in  this  manner : — 

10.  *'  Constantius,  always  august,  conqueror  by  land  and 
aea,  to  my  brother  Sapor  much  health.  I  congratulate 
thee  on  thy  safety,  as  one  who  is  willing  to  be  a  friend  to 
thee  if  thou  wilt.  But  I  greatly  blame  thy  insatiable 
covetousness,  now  more  grasping  than  ever. 

11.  "  Thou  demandest  Mesopotamia  as  thine  own,  and 
then  Armenia.  And  thou  biddest  me  cut  off  some  members 
from  my  sound  body  in  order  to  place  its  health  on  a 
sound  footing :  a  demand  which  is  to  be  rejected  at  once 
rather  than  to  be  encouraged  by  any  consent.  Eeceive 
therefore  the  truth,  not  covered  with  any  pretences,  but 
clear,  and  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  threats. 

12.  "  The  prefect  of  my  prsBtorian  guard,  thinking  to 
undertake  an  affair  which  might  be  beneficial  to  the  state, 
without  my  knowledge  discoursed  about  peace  with  thy 
generals,  by  the  agency  of  some  low  persons.  Peace  we 
should  neither  regret  nor  refuse — let  it  only  come  with 
credit  and  honour,  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  neither  our 
■elf-respect  nor  our  dignity. 
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13.  *'  For  it  would  be  an  unbecoming  and  bhameftil 
thing  when  all  men's  ears  are  filled  with  our  exploits, 
BO  as  to  have  shut  even  the  mouth  of  envy ;  when  after 
the  destruction  of  tyrants  the  whole  Roman  world  obeys 
us,  to  give  up  those  territories  which  even  when  limited 
to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  east  we  preserved  un- 
diminished. 

14.  '*  But  I  pray  thee  make  an  end  of  the  threats  which 
thou  utterest  against  me,  in  obedience  to  thy  national 
habit,  when  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  not  from 
inactivity,  but  from  moderation,  that  we  have  at  times 
endured  attacks  instead  of  being  the  assailants  ourselves : 
and  know  that,  whenever  we  are  attacked,  we  defend  our 
own  with  bravery  and  good  will :  being  assured  both  by 
thy  reading  and  thy  personal  experience  that  in  battle  it 
has  been  rare  for  Romans  to  meet  with  disaster ;  and  that 
in  the  final  issue  of  a  war  we  have  never  come  off  the 
worst." 

15.  The  embassy  was  therefore  dismissed  without  gaining 
any  of  its  objects ;  and  indeed  no  other  reply  could  be 
given  to  the  unbridled  covetousness  of  the  king.  And  a 
few  days  afterwards,  Count  Prosper  followed,  and  Spectatus 
the  tribune  and  secretary ;  and  also,  by  the  8Uggestion  of 
Musonianus,  Eustathius  the  philosopher,  as  one  hkilful  in 
persuading,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  and 
presents,  with  a  view  to  induce  Sapor  to  suspoud  his  pre- 
parations, so  that  all  our  attention  might  be  turned  to 
fortifying  the  northern  provinces  in  the  most  effective 
manner. 

VI. 

§  1.  Now  while  these  affairs,  of  so  doubtful  a  complexion, 
were  proceeding,  that  portion  of  the  AUemanni  which 
borders  on  the  regions  of  Italy,  forgetful  of  the  peace  and 
of  the  treaties  which  they  only  obtained  by  abject  entreaty, 
laid  waste  the  Tyrol  with  such  fury  that  they  even 
went  beyond  their  usual  habit  in  undertaking  the  siege  of 
some  walled  towns. 

2.  And  when  a  strong  force  had  been  sent  to  repel  them 
under  the  command  of  Barbatio,  who  had  been  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  infantry  in  the  room  of  Silvanvs, 
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a  man  of  not  mnoh  actiTity,  but  a  fluent  talker,  he,  as  his 
troops  were  in  a  high  state  of  indignation  at  the  invaders, 
Ipave  them  so  terrible  a  defeat,  that  only  a  very  few,  who 
took  to  flight  in  their  panio,  escaped  to  eany  back  their 
tears  and  lamentations  to  their  homes. 

3.  In  this  battle  Nevita,  who  afterwards  became  consul, 
was  present  as  commander  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
dii^layed  great  gallantry. 

VII. 

1 1.  This  year  also  some  terrible  earthquakes  took  place  in 
Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Pontus,  and  their  repeated 
shodto  overthrew  many  towns,  and  even  mountains.  But 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  manifold  disasters  which 
they  caused  was  the  entire  ruin  of  Nicomedia,  the  metro- 
pous  of  Bithynia ;  which  I  will  here  relate  wiUi  truth  and 
brevi^. 

2.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  at  daybreak,  some  heavy  black 
clouds  suddenly  obscured  the  sky,  which  just  before  was 
quite  fair.  And  the  sun  was  so  wholly  concealed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  what  was  near  or  even  quite  close, 
BO  completely  did  a  thick  lurid  darkness  settle  on  the 
ground,  preventipg  the  least  use  of  the  eyes. 

3.  Presently,  as  if  the  supreme  deity  were  himself 
letting  loose  his  fetal  vnuth,  and  stirring  up  the  winds 
from  their  hinges,  a  violent  raging  storm  descended,  by 
the  fury  of  which  the  groaning  mountains  were  struck, 
and  the  crash  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  was  heard  to  a 
Tast  distance.  And  then  followed  typhoons  and  whirlwinds 
with  a  horrid  trembling  of  the  earth,  throwing  down 
the  whole  city  and  its  suburbs. 

4.  And  as  most  of  the  houses  were  built  on  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  they  now  fell  down  one  over  the  other,  while  all 
aroimd  resounded  with  the  vast  ci'ash  of  their  fall.  In 
the  mean  time  the  tops  of  the  hills  re-echoed  all  sorts  of 
noises,  as  well  as  outcries  of  men  seeking  their  wives  and 
children,  and  other  relations. 

5.  At  last,  after  two  hours,  or  at  least  within  three, 
the  air  became  again  clear  and  serene,  and  disclosed 
the  destruction  which  till  then  was  unseen.  Some, 
overwhelmed  by  the  enormous  masses  of  ruins  which  had 
fidlen  upoii  them,  were  crushed  to  death.    Some  were 
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buried  tip  to  the  neck,  and  might  have  been  saved  if  there 
had  been  any  timely  help  at  hand,  bnt  perished  for  want  of 
assistance  ;  others  were  transfixed  by  me  points  of  beams 
projecting  forth,  on  which  they  hung  suspended. 

6.  Here  was  seen  a  crowd  of  persons  slain  by  one  blow ; 
there  a  promiscuous  heap  of  corpses  piled  in  various  ways 
'-some  were  buried  beneath  the  roofs  of  Mling  houses, 
wiiich  leant  over  so  as  to  protect  them  from  any  actual 
blows,  but  reserved  them  for  an  agonizing  death  by  starva- 
tion. Among  whom  was  AristsBnetus,  who,  with  the 
authority  of  deputy ,  governed  Bithynia,  which  had  been 
recently  erected  into  a  province ;  and  to  which  Constantius 
had  given  the  name  of  Piety,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Eusebia, 
(a  Greek  word,  equivalent  to  Pietas  in  Latin);  and  he 
perished  thus  by  a  lingering  death. 

7.  Others  who  were  overwhelmed  by  ihe  sudden  &11  of 
vast  buildings,  are  still  lying  entombed  beneath  the  im* 
movable  masses.  Some  with  their  skulls  fractured,  or 
their  shoulders  or  legs  cut  through,  lay  between  life  and 
death,  imploring  aid  from  others  suffering  equally  with 
themselves;  but  in  spite  of  their  entreaties  they  were 
abandoned. 

8.  Not  but  what  the  greater  part  of  the  temples  and 
buildings  and  of  the  citizens  also  would  have  escaped 
unhurt,  if  a  fire  had  not  suddenly  broken  out,  which 
raged  with  great  violence  for  fifty  days  and  nights,  and 
destroyed  all  that  remained. 

9.  I  think  this  a  good  opportunity  to  enumerate  a  few  of 
the  conjectures  which  the  ancients  have  formed  about 
earthquakes.  For  as  to  any  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
causes,  not  only  has  that  never  been  attained  by  the 
iffnorance  of  the  common  people,  but  they  have  equally 
eluded  the  long  lucubrations  and  subtle  researches  of 
natural  philosophers. 

10.  Aj^d  on  this  account  in  all  priestly  ceremonies, 
whether  ritual  or  pontifical,  care  is  taken  not  at  such 
times  to  name  one  cod  more  than  another,  for  fear  of 
impiety,  since  it  is  quite  uncertain  which  god  causes  these 
visitations. 

11.  But  as  the  various  opinions,  among  which  Aristotle 
wavers  and  hesitates,  suggest,  earthquakes  are  engendered 
either  in  small  caverns  under  the  earth,  which  the  Greeks 
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oall  wwpiyytCf  because  of  the  waters  poiurixig  tluough  tlieiii 
with  a  more  rapid  motion  than  usual,  or,  as  Anaxagoraa 
affirms,  they  arise  from  the  force  of  the  wind  penetrating 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  which,  when  they  have  got 
down  to  the  encrusted  solid  mass,  finding  no  vent-holes, 
shake  those  portions  in  their  solid  state,  into  which  thej 
have  got  entrance  when  in  a  state  of  solution.  And  this 
is  oorrobomted  by  the  observation  that  at  such  times  no 
breezes  of  wind  are  felt  by  us  above  ground,  because  the 
winds  are  occupied  in  the  lowest  recesses  of  the  earth. 

12.  Anaximander  says  that  the  earth  when  burnt  up  by 
excessive  heat  and  drought,  and  also  after  excessive  rains, 
opens  larger  fissures  than  usual,  which  the  upper  air  pene- 
trates with  great  force  and  in  excessive  quantities,  and  the 
earth,  shaken  by  the  furious  blasts  whidi  penetrate  those 
fissurec,  is  disturbed  to  its  very  foundations ;  for  which 
reason  these  fearful  events  occur  either  at  times  of  great 
evaporation  or  else  at  those  of  an  extravagant  fall  of  rain 
from  heaven.  And  therefore  the  ancient  poets  and  theo* 
logians  gave  Neptune  the  name  of  Earthshaker,^  as  being 
the  power  of  moist  substance. 

13.  Now  earthquakes  take  place  in  four  manners: 
either  they  are  brasmatice*  which  raise  up  the  ground  in  a 
terrible  manner,  and  throw  vast  masses  up  to  the  surface, 
as  in  Asia,  Delos  arose,  and  Hiera;  and  also  Anaphe  and 
Bhodes,  which  has  at  difierent  times  been  called  Ophiusa 
and  Pelagia,  and  was  once  watered  with  a  shower  of 
gold ; '  and  Eleusis  in  Boeotia,  and  the  Hellenian  islands  in 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  many  other  islands.  Or  they  are 
dimaticB^*  which,  with  a  slanting  and  oblique  blow,  level 
cities,  edifices,  and  mountains.  Or  chasmatice,^  which  sud- 
denly, by  a  violent  motion,  open  huge  mouths,  and  so 
swallow  up  portions  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Atlantic  sea, 

1  *Zyo<rix9«ty,  Xcicrfx^w*  'Epyociy^cuos,  from  4y66w  and  vttu,  to  shake, 
and  x^aw  and  ycua,  the  earth. 
'  From  $paCv,  to  boil  over. 

*  Strabo  gives  Ophiosa  as  one  of  the  names  of  Bhodes,  and  Homer 
mentions  the  golden  shower : — 

Kol  ff^t¥  ^«nr4a'ioy  irXovrov  Kar4x*v€  Kpoyiiav. — II.  /3.  ?i.  70. 

Ka  also  does  Pindar,  01.  vii.  63. 

*  From  KXivw^  to  lay  dowTi. 

^  From  x^f^y  ^  chasm,  derived  from  x^^^*  ^  &^V^' 
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on  the  coast  of  Europe,  a  large  island'  was  swallowed 
np,  and  in  the  Crissadan  Gulf,  Helice  and  Bura,'  and  in 
Italy,  in  the  Oiminian  district,  the  town  of  Saooumum'  was 
swallowed  up  in  a  deep  gnlf  and  hidden  in  everlasting 
darkness.  And  among  these  three  kinds  of  earthquakes, 
myasmotia^  are  heard  with  a  threatening  roar,  when  the 
elements  either  spring  apart,  their  joints  being  broken,  or 
again  resettle  in  their  former  places,  when  the  earth  also 
settles  back ;  for  then  it  cannot  be  but  that  crashes  and 
roars  of  the  earth  should  resound  with  bull-like  bellowings. 
Let  us  now  return  to  our  original  subject. 

VIIL 

§  1.  Cjesar,  passing  his  winter  among  the  Parisii,  was 
eagerly  preparing  to  anticipate  the  AUemanni,  who  were 
not  yet  assembled  in  one  body,  but  who,  since  the  battle 
of  Strasburg,  were  working  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of 
insane  audacity  and  ferocity.  And  he  was  waiting  with 
great  impatience  for  the  month  of  July,  when  the  Gallic 
campaigns  usually  begin.  For  indeed  he  could  not  march 
before  the  summer  had  banished  the  frost  and  cold,  and 
allowed  him  to  receive  supplies  from  Aquitania. 

2.  But  as  diligence  overcomes  almost  all  difficulties,  he, 
revolving  many  plans  of  all  kinds  in  his  mind,  at  last  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  not  waiting  till  the  crops  were  ripe, 
but  falling  on  the  barbarians  before  they  expected  him. 
And  having  resolved  on  that  plan,  he  caused  his  men  to 
take  com  for  twenty  days'  consumption  from  what  they 
had  in  store,  and  to  make  it  into  biscuit,  so  that  it  might 
keep  longer ;  and  this  enabled  the  soldiers  to  carry  it, 
which  they  did  willingly.  And  relying  on  this  provision, 
and  setting  out  as  before,  with  favourable  auspices,  he 
reckoned  that  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  months  he  might 
finish  two  urgent  and  indispensable  expeditions. 

3.  And  when  all  his  preparations  were  made,  he  first 

^  Thitt  is  a  tale  told  by  Plato  in  the  Timseus  (which  is  believed  to 
have  no  foundation). 

>  The  destruction  of  Helice  is  related  in  Diodorus  Sic.  xiv.  48 ;  cf. 
Ov.  Met.  XV.  290. 

•  The  lake  Ciminus  was  near  CentumcellsB,  cf.  Virg.  Mn,  vii.  697. 
The  town  of  Saccumum  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer. 

*  From  fivKdtt,  to  roar  like  a  bulL 
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marched  against  the  Franks,  that  is  against  that  tribe  of 
them  usually  called  Salii,  who  some  time  before  had 
▼entnred  widi  great  boldness  to  fix  their  habitations  on  the 
Boman  soil  near  Toxandria.'  But  when  he  had  reached 
Tongree,  he  was  met  by  an  embassy  from  this  tribe,  who 
expected  still  to  find  him  in  his  winter  quarters,  offering 
him  peace  on  condition  of  his  leaving  them  xmattacked  and 
unmolested,  as  if  the  ground  they  had  seized  were  right- 
folly  their  own.  Julian  comprehended  the  whole  affair, 
and  having  given  the  ambassadors  an  ambiguous  reply, 
and  also  some  presents,  sent  them  back  again,  leaving 
them  to  suppose  he  would  remain  in  the  same  place  tiO 
they  returned. 

4.  But  the  moment  they  had  departed  he  followed 
them,  sending  Sevems  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
suddenly  came  upon  the  whole  settlement  like  a  thunder- 
bolt ;  and  availing  himself  of  his  victory  to  make  a  reason- 
able exhibition  of  clemency,  as  indeed  they  met  him  with 
entreaties  rather  than  with  resistance,  he  received  the 
rabmission  of  them  and  their  children. 

5.  He  then  attacked  the  Chamavi,' who  had  been  guilty 
of  similar  audacity,  and  through  the  same  celerity  of  move- 
ment he  slew  one  portion  of  them,  and  another  who  made 
a  vigorous  resistance  he  took  prisoners,  while  others  who 
fled  precipitately  he  allowed  to  escape  unhurt  to  their 
own  territories,  to  avoid  exhausting  his  soldiers  with  a 
long  campaign.  And  when  ambassadors  were  afterwards 
sent  by  them  to  implore  his  pardon,  and  generally  to  do 
what  they  could  for  them,  when  they  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him,  he  granted  them  peace  on  condition  of 
retiring  to  their  own  districts  without  doing  any  mischief. 

IX. 

$  1.  EvERTTHiNO  thus  Succeeding  according  to  his  wish, 
Julian,  always  on  the  watch  to  establish  by  ever}**  means 
in  his  power  the  security  of  the  provinces  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation, determined  to  put  in  as  good  repair  as  the  time 
permitted  those  fortresses  erected  in  a  line  on  the  banks  oi 
the  Mouse,  which  some  time  before  had  been  destroyed  by 

1  Tdzandria  mm  in  Belgium,  on  the  Scheldt 

>  The  Chamaxi  were  a  tribe  at  the  moath  of  the  Rhine. 
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ED  attack  of  the  barbarians.     Aud  accordingly  be  desiflted 
for  a  while  from  all  other  operations,  and  restored  them. 

2.  And  that  he  might  by  a  prudent  rapidity  insure 
their  safety,  he  took  a  part  of  the  seventeen  days*  pro- 
visions, which  troops,  when  going  on  an  expedition,  cany 
on  their  backs,  and  stored  in  Ihose  forts,  hoping  to  replace 
what  he  thus  took  from  the  soldiers  by  seizing  the  crops 
of  the  Chamavi. 

3.  But  he  was  greatly  disappointed.  For  as  the  crops 
were  not  yet  ripe,  the  soldiers  when  they  had  consumed 
what  they  had  with  them  were  unable  to  find  food,  and 
began  to  utter  violent  threats  against  Julian,  mingled  vdth 
fierce  cries  and  reproaches,  calling  him  Asiatic,  Greek,  a 
cheat,  and  a  fool  pretending  to  be  wise.  And  as  it  is  com- 
monly the  case  among  soldiers  that  some  men  are  found  of 
remarkable  fluency  of  speech,  they  poured  forth  such 
harangues  as  this : — 

4.  *'  Whither  are  we  being  dragged,  having  lost  all  hope 
of  good  fortune  ?  We  formerly,  indeed,  suffered  terrible 
hardships  in  the  snow,  and  ci*uol  biting  frost ;  but  now 
(oh,  shame  !),  when  we  have  the  fate  of  the  enemy  in  our 
hands,  we  are  wasting  away  with  famine,  the  most  miser> 
able  of  all  deaths.  Let  no  one  think  tliat  we  are  stirrers  up 
of  tumults ;  we  declare  that  we  are  speaking  for  our  very 
lives.  We  do  not  ask  for  gold  or  silver,  wliich  it  is  long 
since  we  have  touched  or  seen,  and  wliich  arc  as  much 
denied  to  us  as  if  we  had  been  convicted  of  having  en- 
ooimtered  all  our  toils  and  perils  in  the  sers'ice  of  the 
enemies  of  the  republic." 

5.  And  their  complaints  were  just.  For  after  all  his 
gallant  exploits  and  all  his  doubtful  changes  and  dangers, 
the  soldiers  were  exhausted  by  his  Gallic  campaigns,  with- 
out even  receiving  either  donation  or  pay  from  the  time  that 
Julian  was  sent  to  take  the  command ;  because  he  himself 
had  nothing  to  give,  nor  would  Constantius  permit  any- 
thing to  be  drawn  for  that  purpose  from  the  treasury,  as 
had  been  the  custom. 

6.  And  at  a  later  period  it  was  manifest  that  this  was 
owing  more  to  ill-will  than  to  parsimony,  because  when 
Julian  had  given  so  me  small  coin  to  one  of  the  common 
soldiers,  who,  as  wai^  the  custom,  had  asked  for  some  to  get 
•haved  with,  he  was  attacked  for  it  with  most  insulting 
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oalunmies  hj  GraQdentius,  the  secretary,  who  had  long 
remained  in  Gaul  as  a  spy  upon  his  actions,  and  whom  he 
himself  snhseqnently  ordered  to  be  pnt  to  death,  as  will  be 
related  in  its  fitting  place. 

X. 

f  1.  When  at  leugth  their  discontent  was  appeased  by 
various  kinds  of  caresses,  and  when  the  Hhine  had  been 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  thrown  over  it, 
Severus,  Ihe  master  of  the  horse,  up  to  that  time  a  brave 
and  energetic  soldier,  suddenly  lost  all  his  vigour. 

2.  And  he  who  had  frequently  been  used  to  exhort  the 
troops,  both  in  bodies  and  as  individuals,  to  gallant  acts, 
now  seemed  a  base  and  timid  skulker  from  battle,  as  if  he 
feared  the  approach  of  death.  As  we  read  in  the  books  of 
Tages  ^  that  those  who  are  fnted  to  be  soon  struck  by  light- 
ning, so  lose  their  senses  that  they  cannot  hear  thunder, 
or  even  greater  noises.  And  he  marched  on  in  a  lazy  way, 
not  natural  to  him,  and  even  threatened  with  death  the 
guides,  who  were  leading  on  the  army  with  a  brisk  step,  if 
they  would  not  agree  to  cay  that  they  were  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  road  any  further.  So  they,  fearing  his  power, 
and  being  forbidden  to  show  the  way  any  more,  advanced 
no  further. 

3.  But  amid  this  delay,  Suomarius,  king  of  the  Alle- 
manni,  arrived  unexpectedly  with  his  suite  ;  and  he  who 
had  formerly  been  fierce  and  eager  for  any  injur}*^  to  the 
Bomans,  was  now  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  unexpected 
gain  to  be  permitted  to  retain  his  former  possessions.  And 
because  his  looks  and  his  gait  showed  him  to  be  a  sup- 
pliant, he  was  received  as  a  friend,  and  desired  to  be  of 
good  cheer.  But  still  he  submitted  himself  to  J\ilian's 
discretion,  and  implored  peace  on  his  bended  knees.  And 
peace  was  granted  him,  with  pardon  for  the  past,  on  con- 
aition  of  giving  up  our  prisoners  and  of  supplying  our 
soldiers  with  food,  whenever  it  was  required,  receiving, 
like  any  ordinary  purveyor,  security  for  payment  of  what 

^  Tsges  was  an  EtroBcan,  the  son,  it  la  said,  of  a  genius,  Jovialis,  and 
crandaon  of  Jnpiter,  who  loee  out  of  the  ^und  as  a  man  named 
Tarchon  ma  ploughing  near  Taiquinii,  and  mstructed  the  auspicea  in 
6t.  dSo,  iHv.  iL  23. 
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he  provided.  But  he  was  at  the  same  time  warned,  that  if 
he  did  not  fiimish  the  required  supplies  in  time  he  would 
be  liable  to  be  called  in  question  for  his  former  hostility. 

5.  And  that  which  had  been  discreetly  planned  was  car- 
ried out  without  hindrance.  Julian  desiring  to  reach  a 
town  belonging  to  another  chieftain,  named  Hortarius,  to- 
wards which  object  nothing  seemed  wanting  but  guides, 
gave  orders  to  Nestica,  a  tribune  of  the  Scutarii,  and  to  Cha- 
riettoa,  a  man  of  marvellous  courage,  to  take  great  pains 
to  capture  a  prisoner  and  to  bring  him  to  him.  A  youth 
of  the  Allemanni  was  speedily  caught  and  brought  before 
him,  who,  on  condition  of  obtaining  his  freedom,  pro- 
mised to  show  the  road.  The  army,  following  him  as  its 
guide,  was  soon  obstructed  by  an  abattis  of  lofty  trees, 
which  had  been  cut  down ;  but  by  taking  long  and  cir- 
cuitous paths,  they  at  last  came  to  the  desired  spot,  and 
the  soldiers  in  their  rage  laid  waste  the  fields  with  fire, 
carried  off  the  cattle  and  the  inhabitants,  and  slew  all  who 
resisted  without  mercy. 

6.  The  king,  bewildered  at  this  disaster,  seeing  the  nume- 
rous legions,  and  the  remains  of  his  burnt  villages,  and  look- 
ing upon  the  last  calamities  of  fortune  as  impending  over 
him,  of  his  own  accord  implored  pardon,  promising  to  do  all 
that  should  be  commanded  him,  and  binding  himself  on 
oath  to  restore  all  his  prisoners.  For  that  was  the  object 
about  which  Julian  was  the  most  anxious.  But  still  he 
restored  only  a  few,  and  detained  the  greater  part  of  them. 

7.  When  Julian  knew  this,  he  was  filled  with  just  indig- 
nation, and  when  the  king  came  to  receive  the  customary 
presents,  the  Caesar  refused  to  release  his  four  companions, 
on  whose  support  and  fidelity  the  king  principally  relied, 
till  all  the  prisoners  were  restored. 

8.  But  when  the  king  was  summoned  by  the  Cassar  to  a 
conference,  looking  up  at  him  with  trembling  eyes,  he  was 
overcome  by  the  aspect  of  the  conqueror,  and  overwhelmed 
by  a  sense  of  his  own  embarrassing  condition,  and  especially 
by  the  compulsion  under  which  he  was  now  (since  it  was 
reasonable  that  after  so  many  successes  of  the  Romans  that 
the  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the 
barbarians  should  be  rebuilt)  to  supply  waggons  and 
materials  from  his  own  stores  and  those  of  his  subjects. 

9.  And  after  he  had  promised  to  do  so,  and  had  bound  him- 
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self  witb  an  oath  to  oonaeiit  to  die  if  he  were  gailty  of  anj 
treaclieTy,  lie  was  permitted  to  retam  to  his  own  conntiy. 
For  he  oould  not  be  oompelled  to  furnish  provisions  like 
Soomaiiiia,  because  his  land  had  been  so  utterly  laid  waste 
that  nothing  could  be  found  on  it  for  him  to  give. 

10.  Thus  those  kings  who  were  formerly  so  proud  and 
aocuBtomed  to  grow  rich  by  the  plunder  of  our  citizens, 
were  now  brought  under  the  Boman  yoke ;  and  as  if  they 
had  been  bom  and  brought  up  among  our  tributaries,  they 
submitted  to  our  commands,  though  with  reluctance.  And 
when  these  events  were  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the 
Cseaar  distributed  his  army  among  its  usual  stations,  and 
returned  to  his  winter  quarters. 

XI. 

$  1.  When  these  transactions  presently  became  known  in 
the  court  of  Constantius — for  the  knowledge  of  them  could 
not  be  concealed,  since  the  Cssar,  as  if  he  had  been 
merely  an  officer  of  the  emperor's,  referred  to  him  on  all 
occasions — those  who  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
palace,  being  skilful  professors  of  flattery,  turned  all  Julianas 
well-arranged  plans  and  their  successful  accomplishment 
into  ridicule ;  continually  uttering  such  malicious  sayings 
as  this,  **  We  have  had  enough  of  the  goat  and  his  victo- 
ries ;"  sneering  at  Julian  because  of  his  beard,  and  calling 
him  a  chattering  mole,  a  purple-robed  ape,  and  a  Greek 
pedant  And  pouring  forth  numbers  of  sneers  of  the  same 
kind,  acceptable  to  the  emperor,  who  liked  to  hear  them, 
they  endeavoured  with  shameless  speeches  to  overwhelm 
Julian's  virtues,  slandering  him  as  a  lazy,  timid,  carpet- 
knight,  and  one  whose  chief  care  was  to  set  off  his  exploits 
by  fine  descriptions ;  it  not  being  the  first  time  that  such 
a  thing  had  been  done. 

2.  For  the  greatest  glory  is  always  exposed  to  envy. 
So  we  read  in  respect  of  the  illustrious  generals  of  old, 
that,  though  no  fault  could  be  found  in  them,  still  the 
malignity  which  found  offence  in  their  greatest  actions  was 
constantly  inventing  false  charges  and  accusations  against 
them. 

3.  In  the  same  manner  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  who 
destroyed  a  vast  host  of  the  Persians  on  the  Eurymedon,  a 
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riTor  in  Pamphylia,  and  oompelled  a  nation  always  insolent 
and  arrogant  to  beg  for  peace  most  humbly,  was  accused 
of  intemperance;  and  again  Soipio  uShnilianns,  by  whose 
indomitable  viKilance  two'  most  powerful  cities,  which  had 
made  great  e£&rts  to  injnre  Bome,  were  both  destroyed, 
was  disparaged  as  a  mere  drone. 

4.  MoreoTer,  wicked  detractors,  scrutinizing  the  cha 
racter  of  Pompey,  when  no  pretext  for  finding  fault  with 
him  could  be  disGOYered,  remarked  two  qualities  in  which 
they  could  raise  a  laugh  against  him ;  one  that  he  had  a 
sort  of  natural  trick  of  scratching  his  head  with  one 
finger :  another  that  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  an  un- 
sightly sore,  he  used  to  bind  one  of  his  legs  with  a  white 
bandage.  Of  which  habits,  the  first  they  said  showed  a 
dissolute  man;  the  second,  one  eager  for  a  change  of 
gOYcmment ;  contending,  with  a  somewhat  meagre  argu- 
ment, that  it  did  not  signify  what  part  of  his  body  ne 
clothed  with  a  bad^  of  royal  dignity;  so  snarling  at 
that  man  of  whom  the  most  glorious  proofs  show  that  no 
braver  and  truer  patriot  ever  lived. 

5.  During  these  transactions,  Artemius,  the  deputy  go- 
vernor of  Borne,  succeeded  Bassus  in  the  prefecture  also ; 
for  Bassus,  who  had  lately  been  promoted  to  be  prefect  of 
the  city,  bad  since  died.  His  administration  had  been 
marked  by  turbulent  sedition,  but  by  no  other  events  suffi- 
ciently memorable  to  deserve  mention. 

xn. 

§  1.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  emperor  was  passing  the 
winter  quietly  at  Sirmium,  he  received  frequent  and  trust- 
worthy intelHgenco  that  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Quadi, 
two  tribes  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  similar  in  man- 
ners and  mode  of  warfare,  were  conjointly  overrunning 
Pannonia  and  the  second  province  of  Mossia,  in  straggling 
detachments. 

2.  These  tribes  are  more  suited  to  predatory  incur- 
sions than  to  r^ular  war ;  they  carry  long  spears,  and  wear 
breastplates  made  of  horn  scraped  and  polished,  let  into 
linen  jackets,  so  that  the  layers  of  horn  are  like  the  feathers 

'  Carthage  and  Nnmantia. 
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of  a  bird.  Their  horses  are  chiefly  geldings,  lest  at  the 
si^t  of  mares  they  should  be  excited  and  run  away,  or, 
when  held  back  in  reserve,  should  betray  their  riders  by 
iheir  fierce  neighing. 

3.  They  ooTer  vast  spaces  in  their  movements,  whether 
in  pnrBuif  or  in  ret«a?Zir  horses  being  swift  and  very 
manageable ;  and  they  lead  with  them  one  or  sometimes 
two  spare  chargers  apiece,  in  order  that  the  change  may 
keep  np  the  strength  of  their  cattle,  and  that  their  vigour 
may  be  preserved  by  alternations  of  rest. 

4.  Therefore,  after  the  vernal  equinox  was  past,  the 
emperor,  having  collected  a  strong  body  of  soldiers, 
marched  forth  under  the  guidance  of  propitious  fortune. 
Having  arrived  at  a  suitable  place,  he  crossed  the  Danube, 
which  was  now  flooded  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  and  descended  on  the  lands  of  the 
barbarians,  which  he  began  to  lay  waste,  lliey,  being 
taken  by  surprise  through  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  and 
seeing  that  the  battalions  of  his  warlike  army  were  at 
their  throats,  when  they  had  not  supposed  it  possible  that 
such  a  force  could  be  collected  for  a  year,  had  no  courage 
to  make  a  stand,  but,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  un- 
expected destruction,  took  to  flight. 

5.  When  many  had  been  slain,  fear  fettering  their 
steps,  those  whose  speed  had  saved  them  from  death  hid 
themselves  among  the  secret  defiles  of  the  moimtains,  and 
from  thenoe  beheld  their  country  destroyed  by  the  sword, 
which  they  might  have  delivered  if  they  had  resisted  with 
as  much  vigour  as  they  fled. 

6.  These  events  took  place  in  that  part  of  Sarmatia 
which  looks  towards  the  second  Pannonia.  Another  mili- 
tary expedition,  conducted  with  equal  courage,  routed 
the  troops  of  the  barbarians  in  Valeria,  who  were  plunder- 
ing and  destroying  everything  within  their  reach. 

7.  Terrified  at  the  greatness  of  this  disaster,  the  Sar- 
matians,  under  pretext  of  imploring  peace,  planned  to 
divide  their  force  into  three  bodies,  and  to  attack  our 
army  while  in  a  state  of  fancied  security ;  so  that  they 
should  neither  be  able  to  prepare  their  weapons,  nor 
avoid  wounds,  nor  (which  is  the  last  resource  in  a  despe- 
rate case)  take  to  flight. 

8.  Ther3  were  with  the  Sarmatians  likewise  on  this 
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occasion,  as  partners  in  their  danger,  the  Quadi,'  who 
had  often  before  taken  part  in  the  injuries  inflicted  on  ns ; 
but  their  prompt  boldness  did  not  help  them  on  this 
occasion,  rushing  as  they  did  into  open  danger. 

9.  For  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  survivors 
escaped  among  the  hills,  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
And  as  this  event  raised  the  spirits  and  courage  of  our 
army,  they  united  in  solid  columns,  and  marched  with 
speed  into  the  territories  of  the  Quadi;  who,  having 
learnt  by  the  past  to  dread  the  evils  which  impended  over 
them,  came  boldly  into  the  emperor*a  presence  to  implore 
peace  as  suppliants,  since  he  was  inclined  to  be  meroiiul 
in  such  cases.  On  the  day  appointed  for  settling  the 
conditions,  one  of  their  princes  named  Zizais,  a  young  man 
of  great  stature,  marshalled  the  ranks  of  the  Sarmatians  to 
offer  their  entreaties  of  peace  in  the  fashion  of  an  army ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  came  within  sight,  he  threw  away  his 
arms,  and  fell  like  one  dead,  prostrating  himself  on  his 
breast  before  the  emperor ;  his  very  \x)iee  from  fear 
refusing  its  office,  when  he  ought  to  have  uttered  his  en- 
treaties, he  awakened  the  more  pity,  making  many  attempts, 
and  being  scarcely  able  from  the  violence  of  his  sobs  to 
give  utterance  to  his  wishes. 

10.  At  last,  having  recovered  himself,  and  being  bidden 
to  rise  up,  he  knelt,  and  having  regained  the  use  of  his 
tongue,  he  implored  pardon  for  his  ofl'ences.  His  followei*s 
also,  whose  mouths  had  been  closed  by  fear  while  the  fate 
of  their  leader  was  still  doubtful,  were  admitted  to  offer 
the  same  petition,  and  when  he,  being  commanded  to  rise, 
gave  them  the  signal  which  they  had  been  long  expecting, 
to  present  their  petition,  they  all  threw  away  their  javelins 
and  their  shield^,  and  held  out  their  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  supplication,  striving  to  sui'pass  their  prince  in  the 
humility  of  their  entreaties. 

11.  Among  the  other*  Sarmatians  the  prince  had  brought 
with  him  three  chiefs  of  tribes,  Rumo,  Zinafer,  and  Fragi- 
ledus,  and  many  nobles  who  came  to  offer  the  same  petition 
with  earnest  hope  of  success.  And  they,  being  elated  at 
the  promise  of  safety,  undertook  to  make  amends  for  their 
former  deeds  of  hostility  by  performing  the  conditions  now 
imposed  on  them ;    giving  up  willingly  into  the  power 

*  The  Quad!  occupied  a  part  of  Hungary. 
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of  die  Bomans  HieniBelTes,  their  wives  and  children,  and 
all  their  poeseflsions.  The  kindnem  of  the  emperor,  united 
with  justice,  suhdued  them ;  and  he  bidding  them  be  of 
good  cheer  and  return  to  their  homes,  they  restored 
our  prisoners.  They  also  brought  the  hostages  who  were 
demanded  of  them,  and  promised  prompt  obedience  to  all 
tito  emperor's  commands. 

12.  Then,  encouraged  by  this  example  of  our  clemency, 
otiier  chieftains  came  with  all  their  tribe,  by  name  Ara- 
bariuB  and  Usafer,  men  of  distinction  among  the  nobles, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  great  force  of  their  country- 
men ;  one  of  them  being  chief  of  a  portion  of  the  Quadi 
who  dwelt  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  other  of  a 
division  of  the  Sarmatians  :  the  two  being  united  by  the 
proximity  of  their  territories,  and  their  natural  ferocity. 
But  the  emperor,  fearing  the  number  of  their  followers, 
lest,  while  pretending  to  make  a  treaty,  they  should  sud- 
denly rise  up  in  arms,  separated  them;  ordering  those 
who  were  acting  for  the  Sarmatians  to  retire  for  a  while, 
while  he  was  examining  into  the  afiiEkirs  of  Araharius  and 
the  QuadL 

13.  And  when  they  presented  themselves  before  him, 
bowing  according  to  their  national  custom,  as  they  were 
not  able  to  clear  themselves  of  heavy  charges,  so,  fearing 
extreme  punishment,  they  gave  the  hostages  which  were 
demanded^  though  they  had  never  before  been  compelled 
to  give  pledges  for  their  fidelity. 

14.  These  matters  being  thus  equitably  and  successfully 
settled,  Usafer  was  admitted  to  offer  his  petition,  though 
Araharius  loudly  protested  against  this,  and  maintained 
that  the  peace  ratified  with  him  ought  to  comprehend 
Usafer  also,  as  an  ally  of  his  though  of  inferior  rank,  and 
sabject  to  his  command. 

15.  But  when  the  question  was  discussed,  the  Sarma> 
taans  were  pronoimced  independent  of  any  other  power, 
as  having  been  always  vassals  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
they  willingly  embraced  the  proposal  of  giving  hostages  as 
a  pledge  of  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity. 

16.  After  this  there  came  a  vast  number  of  nations 
i&d  princes,  fiocking  in  crowds,  when  they  heard  that 
Araharius  had  been  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  imploring 
OS  to  withdraw  the  sword  which  was  at  their  throats ;  and 
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they  alflo  obtained  the  peace  which  they  requested  en 
similar  terms,  and  without  any  delay  gave  as  hostages  tibe 
sons  of  their  nobles  whom  they  brought  from  the  interior 
of  the  country ;  and  they  also  surrendered,  as  we  insisted, 
all  their  prisoners,  from  whom  they  parted  as  unwillingly 
as  from  their  own  relations. 

17.  When  these  arrangements  were  completed,  the 
emperor's  anxiety  was  transferred  to  the  Sarmatians,  who 
were  objects  of  pity  rather  than  of  anger.  It  is  incredible 
how  much  prosperity  our  connection  with  their  affairs  had 
brought  them,  so  as  to  give  grounds  for  really  believing, 
what  some  persons  do  imagine,  that  Fate  may  be  either 
overcpme  or  created  at  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

18.  There  were  formerly  many  natives  of  this  kingdom, 
of  high  birth  and  great  power,  but  a  secret  conspiracy 
armed  their  slaves  against  them ;  and  as  among  barbarians 
all  right  consists  in  might,  they,  as  they  were  equal  to 
their  masters  in  ferocity,  and  superior  in  number,  com- 
pletely overcame  them. 

19.  And  these  native  chiefs,  losing  all  their  wisdom  in 
their  fear,  fled  to  the  Victohali,*  whose  settlements  were 
at  a  great  distance,  thinking  it  better  in  the  choice  of 
evils  to  become  subject  to  their  protectors  than  slaves  to 
their  own  slaves.  But  afterwards,  when  they  had  obtained 
pardon  from  us,  and  had  been  received  as  faithful  allies, 
they  deplored  their  hard  fate,  and  invoked  our  direct  pro- 
tection. Moved  by  the  undeserved  hardship  of  their  lot, 
the  emperor,  when  they  were  assembled  before  him,  ad- 
dressed them  with  kind  words  in  the  presence  of  his  army, 
and  commanded  them  for  the  future  to  own  no  master  but 
himself  and  the  Eoman  generals. 

20.  And  that  the  restoration  of  their  liberty  might  carry 
with  it  additional  dignity,  he  made  Zizais  their  king,  a 
man,  as  the  event  proved,  deserving  the  rewards  of  eminent 
fortune,  and  faithful.  After  these  glorious  transactions, 
none  of  the  Sarmatians  were  allowed  to  depart  till  all  our 
prisoners  had  returned,  as  we  had  before  insisted. 

21.  When  these  matters  had  been  concluded  in  the 
territories  of  the  barbarians,  the  camp  was  moved  to 
Szoeni,*  that  there  also  the  emperor  might,  by  subjugation 

*  The  Viclohftli  were  a  tribe  of  Goths. 

'  Szoeni,  called  by  Ammianua  Bregetio,  is  near  Gormoin. 
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or  abragliter,  tenninate  the  war  with  the  Qnadi,  who  were 
keying  that  district  in  a  state  of  agitation.  Their  prince 
Titrodoms,  the  son  of  king  Yidnarius,  and  Agilimundus, 
an  inferior  chieftain,  with  the  other  nobles  and  judges  who 
goremed  the  different  tribes,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  im- 
perial army  in  the  bosom  of  their  kingdom  and  of  their 
natiye  land,  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  soldiers, 
and  having  obtained  pardon,  promised  obedience ;  and  gave 
their  children  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  con- 
ditions impoBed  npon  them ;  and  drawing  their  swords, 
which  they  worship  as  deities,  they  swore  to  remain 
fidthfol. 

XIII. 

S  1.  These  matters  then,  as  has  been  related,  having  been 
thna  snocessfolly  terminated,  the  public  interests  required 
that  the  army  should  at  once  march  against  the  Limigantes, 
the  revolted  slaves  of  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  perpetrated 
many  atrooitieB  with  impunity.  For,  as  soon  as  the 
countrymen  of  free  blood  had  attacked  us,  they  also,  forget- 
fol  of  their  former  condition,  thinking  to  take  advantage 
of  a  fikvooiable  opportunity,  burst  through  the  Roman 
frontier,  in  this  wickedness  alone  agreeing  with  their 
masters  and  enemies. 

2.  But  on  deliberation  we  determined  that  their  offence 
also  should  be  punished  with  more  moderation  than  its 
greatness  deserved ;  and  that  vengecmce  should  limit  itself 
to  removing  them  to  a  distance  where  they  could  no  longer 
harass  our  territories.  The  consciousness  of  a  long  series 
of  crimes  made  them  fearful  of  danger. 

3.  And  therefore,  suspecting  that  the  weight  of  war  was 
about  to  &11  upon  them,  they  were  prepared,  as  exigency 
mig^t  require,  to  resort  to  stratagem,  arms,  or  entreaties. 
Bat  at  the  first  sight  of  our  army  they  became  as  it  were 
panic-stricken ;  and  being  reduced  to  despair,  they  begged 
their  lives,  offering  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  body  of  their 
chosen  youths  for  our  army,  and  promising  perpetual  obedi- 
ence. But  they  were  prepared  to  refuse  if  they  were 
ordered  to  emigrate  (as  tney  showed  by  their  gestures  and 
coontenancesY  trusting  to  the  strength  of  the  place  where, 
alter  they  haa  expelled  their  masters,  they  had  fixed  the'r 
abode. 
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4.  For  the  Parthiscus*  waters  this  land,  prooeedine  with 
oblique  windings  till  it  fidls  into  the  Danube.  But  wnile  it 
flows  unmixed,  it  passes  through  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
which,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  it  narrows  into 
a  very  small  comer,  so  that  over  on  the  side  of  the  Danube 
those  who  live  in  that  district  are  protected  from  the 
attack  of  the  Komans,  and  on  the  side  of  the  Parthiscus 
they  are  secured  from  any  irruptions  of  the  barbarians. 
Since  along  its  course  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  is 
frequently  under  water  from  the  floods,  and  always  swampy 
and  full  of  osiers,  so  as  to  be  quite  impassable  to  strangers ; 
and  besides  the  mainland  there  is  an  island  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  the  stream  itself  seems  to  have 
separated  into  its  present  state. 

5.  Accordingly,  at  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  they  came 
with  native  arrogance  to  our  bank  of  the  river,  not,  as  the 
result  showed,  with  the  intention  of  obeying  his  commands, 
but  that  they  might  not  seem  alarmed  at  the  presence  of 
his  soldiers.  And  there  they  stood,  stubbornly  showing 
that  they  had  come  bent  on  resistance. 

6.  And  as  the  emperor  had  foreseen  that  this  might 
happen,  he  secretly  divided  his  army  into  several  squadrons, 
and  by  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  hemmed  in  the 
barbarians  between  his  own  lines.  And  then,  standing  on 
a  mound,  with  a  few  of  his  officers  and  a  small  body-guard, 
he  gently  admonished  them  not  to  give  way  to  ferocity. 

7.  But  they,  wavering  and  in  doubt,  were  agitated  by 
various  feelings,  and  mingling  craft  with  their  fury,  they 
had  recourse  to  arms  and  to  prayers  at  the  same  time. 
And  meditating  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  those  of  our 
men  who  were  nearest,  they  threw  their  shields  some 
distance  before  them,  with  the  intent  that  while  they 
made  some  steps  forward  to  recover  them,  they  might  thus 
steal  a  little  ground  without  giving  any  indication  of  their 
purpose. 

8.  And  as  it  was  now  nearly  evening,  and  the  departing 
light  warned  us  to  avoid  further  delay,  our  soldiers  raised 
their  standards  and  fell  upon  them  with  a  fiery  onset. 
And  they,  in  close  order,  directed  all  their  force  against 
the  mound  on  which  (as  has  been  already  said)  the  em- 

»  The  Tlieifls, 
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peror  himself  was  standing,  fixing  their  eyes  on  him,  and 
«ttering  fierce  outcries  against  him. 

9.  Our  army  was  indignant  at  such  insane  audacity,  and 
forming  into  a  triangle,  to  which  military  simplicif^  has 
given  the  name  of  '^  the  boar's  head,"  with  a  violent  charge 
they  scattered  the  barbarians  now  pressing  vigorously 
upon  the  emperor ;  on  the  right  our  infantry  slew  their 
infimtiy,  and  on  the  left  our  cavalry  dashed  among  their 
squadrons  of  light  horsemen. 

10.  The  prsetorian  cohort,  carefully  guarding  the  em- 
peior,  spared  neither  the  breasts  of  those  who  attacked  nor 
the  backs  of  those  vAio  fled,  and  the  barbarians,  yielding 
in  their  stubbornness  to  death  alone,  showed  by  their 
horrid  cries  that  they  grieved  not  so  much  at  their  own 
death  as  at  the  triumph  of  our  army.  And,  beside  the 
dead,  many  lay  with  their  legs  cut  off,  and  so  deprived  of 
the  resource  of  flight,  others  had  lost  their  hands ;  some 
who  had  received  no  wound  were  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  those  who  fell  upon  them,  and  bore  their  torments  in 
profound  silence. 

11.  Nor,  amid  all  their  suflerings,  did  any  one  of  them 
ask  for  mercy,  or  throw  away  his  sword,  or  implore  a 
speedy  death,  but  clinging  resolutely  to  their  arms, 
wounded  as  they  were,  they  thought  it  a  lesser  evil  to 
be  subdued  by  the  strength  of  another  than  by  their  own 
consciences,  and  at  times  they  were  heard  to  grumble  that 
what  had  happened  was  the  work  of  fortune,  not  of  their 
deserts.  And  so  this  whole  battle  was  brought  to  an  end 
in  half  an  hour,  in  which  such  numbers  of  barbarians  fell 
that  nothing  but  the  fact  of  our  victory  proved  that  there 
had  been  any  battle  at  all. 

12.  Those  in  arms  had  scarcely  been  routed  when  the 
relations  of  the  dead,  of  every  age  and  sex,  were  brought 
forward  in  crowds,  having  been  dragged  from  their  bumble 
dwellings.  And  all  their  former  pride  being  now  gone, 
tliey  descended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  servile  obedience, 
and  after  a  very  short  time  nothing  but  barrows  of  the 
dead  and  bands  of  captives  were  beheld. 

13.  So,  the  heat  of  strife  and  the  excitement  of  victory 
stimulating  our  men,  they  rose  up  to  destroy  all  who  had 
escaped  the  battle,  or  who  were  lying  hidden  in  their 
dwellings.     And  when,  eager  for  the  blood  of  the  bar« 
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barians,  our  soldiers  bad  reached  the  spot,  thej  tore  to 
pieces  the  slight  straw-thatched  huts  ;  nor  could  even  the 
strongest-built  cottages,  or  the  stoutest  beams  save  any 
one  from  death. 

14.  At  last,  when  everything  was  set  on  fire,  and  when 
no  one  could  be  concealed  any  longer,  since  eveiy  protec- 
tion for  their  lives  was  destroyed,  they  either  perished 
obstinately  in  the  flames,  or  else,  if  they  avoided  the  fire 
and  sallied  out,  they  only  escaped  that  destruction  to  fall 
beneath  the  sword  of  their  enemies. 

15.  Some,  however,  did  escape  from  the  weapons  of  the 
enemy  and  from  the  spreading  flames,  and  committed 
themselves  to  the  stream,  trusting  to  their  skill  in  swim- 
ming to  enable  them  to  reach  the  further  bank ;  but  many 
of  them  were  drowned,  and  others  were  transfixed  by  our 
javelins,  so  that  the  winding  stream  of  the  vast  river  was 
discoloured  with  blood,  and  thus,  by  the  agency  of  both 
elements,  did  the  indignation  and  valour  of  the  conquerors 
destroy  the  Sarmatians. 

16.  After  these  events  it  was  determined  to  leave 
the  barbarians  no  hope  nor  comfort  of  life ;  and  after 
burning  their  houses  and  carrying  off  their  families,  an 
order  was  given  to  collect  boats  in  order  to  htmt  out 
those  who,  being  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  had 
escaped  the  attack  of  our  men. 

17.  And  immediately,  that  the  alacrity  of  our  warriors 
might  have  no  time  to  cool,  some  light-armed  troops  were 
embarked  in  boats,  and  led  by  secret  paths  to  occupy  the 
retreats  of  the  Sarmatians.  The  barbarians  at  first  were 
deceived  by  seeing  only  the  boats  of  their  own  country, 
and  crews  with  whom  they  were  acquainted. 

18.  But  when  the  weapons  glittered  in  the  distance, 
and  they  perceived  that  what  they  feared  was  upon  them, 
they  sought  refuge  in  their  accustomed  marshes.  And  our 
soldiers  pursuing  them  with  great  animosity,  slew  numbers 
of  them,  and  gained  a  victory  in  a  place  where  it  had  not 
been  supposed  that  any  soldier  could  find  a  footing,  much 
less  do  any  bold  action. 

19.  After  the  Anicenses  *  had  thus  been  routed  and 
almost  destroyed,  we  proceeded  at  once  to  attack  the 
Picenses,  who  are  so  called  from  the  regions  which  they 

*  The  Anioenses  and  Picenses  were  Dacian  tribes. 
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inliabit,  which  border  on  one  another ;  and  these  tribes  had 
fiuicied  themselyes  the  more  secure  from  the  disasters  of 
their  allies,  which  they  had  heard  of  by  frequent  rumours. 
To  crush  them  (for  it  was  an  arduous  task  for  those  who 
did  not  know  the  country  to  follow  men  scattered  in 
many  directions  as  they  were)  the  aid  of  Taifali  *  and  oi 
the  free-bom  Sarmatians  was  sought. 

20.  And  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  separated  the 
auxiliary  battalions  from  each  other,  our  own  troops  took 
the  ground  nearest  Moesia,  the  Taifali  that  nearest  to  their 
own  settlements,  while  the  free  Sarmatians  occupied  that  in 
front  of  their  original  position. 

21.  The  Limigantes,  alarmed  at  the  still  fresh  examples 
of  nations  subdued  and  crushed  by  us,  for  a  long  time 
hesitated  and  wavered  whether  they  should  attack  us  or  ask 
for  peace,  having  arguments  of  no  small  weight  for  either 
line  of  conduct.  But  at  last,  through  the  influence  of  the 
council  of  the  elders,  the  idea  of  surrender  prevailed ;  and 
the  submission  also  of  those  who  had  dared  to  attack  their 
friee-bom  masters  was  added  to  our  numerous  victories; 
and  the  rest  of  them,  who  had  previously  despised  their 
masters,  thinking  them  unwarHke  and  easily  subdued, 
now  finding  them  stronger  than  themselves,  submitted  to 
them. 

22.  Accordingly,  having  received  pledges  of  their  safety, 
and  having  quitted  the  defence  of  their  mountains,  the 
greater  portion  of  them  came  with  speed  to  the  Eoman 
camp,  and  they  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  groimd, 
bringing  with  them  their  parents,  their  children,  their 
wives,  and  all  the  movable  treasures  which  their  rapid 
motions  had  allowed  tbem  to  carry  off. 

23.  And  those  who  it  had  been  supposed  would  rather 
lose  their  lives  than  quit  their  country,  while  they  mistook 
their  mad  licentiousness  for  liberty,  now  submitted  to 
obey  our  orders,  and  to  take  up  another  abode  in  peace 
and  good  faith,  so  as  to  be  undisturbed  for  the  future  by 
wars  or  seditions.  And  having  been  thus  accepted  as 
subjects,  in  accordance  with  their  own  wish  as  it  was 
behoved,  they  remained  quiet  for  a  time  ;  but  afterwards 
they  broke  out  in  destructive  wickedness,  as  shall  be 
related  at  the  proper  time. 

>  The  TaiflEJi  were  a  tribe  of  the  Western  Goths. 
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24.  While  our  affairs  were  thus  prospering,  Illyricum 
was  put  in  a  state  of  twofold  security,  since  the  emperor, 
in  endeavouring  by  two  means  to  accomplish  this  object, 
succeeded  in  both.  He  brought  back  and  established  in 
thoir  ancient  homes  the  people  who  had  been  banished, 
whom,  although  they  were  objects  of  suspicion  from  their 
natural  fickleness,  he  believed  would  go  on  more  mode- 
rately than  of  old.  And  to  crown  this  kindness,  he  set 
over  them  as  a  king,  not  one  of  low  birth,  but  the 
very  man  whom  they  themselves  had  formerly  chosen,  as 
eminent  for  all  the  virtues  of  mind  and  body. 

25.  After  such  a  wise  action,  Constantius,  being  now 
raised  above  all  fear,  and  having  received  from  the  una- 
nimous consent  of  his  soldiers  the  title  of  Sarmaticus,  from 
the  name  of  the  nation  which  he  had  subdued ;  and  being 
now  about  to  leave  the  army,  summoned  all  his  cohorts 
and  centuries  and  maniples,  and  mounting  the  tribune, 
surrounded  by  the  standards  and  eagles,  and  by  a  great 
number  of  soldiers  of  all  ranks,  he  addressed  the  troopK  in 
these  words,  choosing  his  topics  as  usual  so  as  to  gain 
the  favour  of  all. 

26.  ^'ITie  recollection  of  our  glorious  exploits,  the 
dearest  of  all  feelings  to  brave  men,  encourages  me  to 
repeat,  though  with  great  moderation,  what,  in  our  heaven- 
granted  victories,  and  before  battle,  and  in  the  verj*^  he^t 
of  the  strife,  wo,  the  most  faithful  champions  of  the  Koman 
state,  have  conducted  to  a  deservedly  prosperous  issue. 
For  what  can  be  so  honourable  or  so  justly  worthy  to  be 
handed  down  to  the  recollection  of  posterity  as  the  exult- 
ation of  the  soldier  in  his  brave  deeds,  and  of  the  general 
in  his  wise  plans  ? 

27.  **  The  rage  of  our  enemies,  in  their  arrogant  pride 
thinking  iAy  profit  by  our  absence,  while  we  were  pro- 
tecting Italy  and  Gaul,  was  ovemmning  IlljTicum,  and 
with  continual  sallies  they  were  ravaging  even  the  districts 
beyond  our  frontiers ;  crossing  the  rivers,  sometimes  in 
boats  made  of  hollow  trees,  sometimes  on  foot ;  not  relying 
on  combats,  nor  on  their  arms  and  strength,  but  being 
accustomed  to  secret  forays,  and  having  been  from  the 
very  earliest  era  of  their  nation  an  object  of  fear  to  our 
ancestors,  from  their  cunning  and  the  variety  of  their 
manoeuvres,  which  we  indeed,  being  at  a  great  distcmce, 
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bore  as  long  as  we  oonld,  thinking  that  the  vigour  of  our 
ranerals  would  be  able  to  protect  us  from  even  slight 
aymy. 

28.  *'  But  when  their  licentiousness  led  them  on  to 
bolder  attempts,  and  to  inflict  great  and  frequent  injury 
m  our  provinces,  we,  having  first  fortified  the  passes  of 
lihe  Tyrol,  and  having  secured  the  safety  of  the  Gauls  by 
watchful  care,  leaving  no  danger  behind  us,  have  marched 
into  Pannonia,  in  order,  with  the  favour  of  the  everlasting 
deity,  to  strengthen  our  tottering  interests  in  that  country. 
And  after  everything  was  prepared,  we  set  forth,  as  you 
know,  at  the  end  of  the  spring,  and  undertook  a  great 
enterprise ;  first  of  all  taking  care  that  the  countless  darts 
of  the  enemy  should  not  prevent  us  from  making  a  bridge. 
And  when,  with  no  great  trouble,  this  had  been  ac- 
ooniplished,  after  we  had  set  our  foot  upon  the  enemy's 
territories,  we  defeated,  with  very  little  loss  to  ourselves, 
the  iSarmatians,  who  with  obstinate  courage  set  themnelves 
to  resist  us  to  the  death.  And  we  also  crubhed  the  Quadi, 
who  were  bringing  reinforcements  to  the  Sarmatian»,  and 
who  with  similar  courage  attacked  our  noble  legions. 

29.  '*  These  tribes,  after  heavy  losses  sustained  in  their 
attacks,  and  their  stubborn  and  toilsome  rei>istance,  have 
at  length  learnt  the  power  of  our  valour,  and  throwing 
away  their  arms,  have  allowed  their  hands,  prepared  for 
fighting,  to  be  bound  behind  their  backs ;  and  seeing  that 
their  only  hope  of  safety  is  in  prayer,  have  fallen  at  the 
feet  of  your  merciful  emperor,  whose  wars  they  foimd 
are  usually  successful.  Having  got  rid  of  these  enemies, 
we  with  equal  courage  defeated  the  Limigantes,  and  after 
we  had  put  numbers  of  them  to  the  sword,  the  rest  found 
their  only  means  of  escaping  danger  lay  in  fleeing  to  their 
hiding-places  in  the  marshes. 

30.  "  And  when  these  things  were  successfully  ter- 
minated, it  seemed  to  be  a  seasonable  opportunity  for 
mercy.  So  we  compelled  the  Limigantes  to  remove  to 
very  distant  lands,  that  they  might  not  be  able  any  more 
to  move  to  our  injury  ;  and  we  spared  the  greatest  pan  of 
them.  And  we  made  Zizais  king  over  the  free-born  por- 
tion of  them,  sure  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  us,  and 
thinking  it  more  honour  to  create  a  king  for  the  barbarians 
than  to  take  one  from  them,  the  dignity  being  increased  hj 
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this  honourable  conBideration,  that  the  raler  whom  we 
thus  gave  them  had  before  been  elected  and  accepted  faj 
them. 

31.  '*So  we  and  the  republic  have  in  one  campaign 
obtained  a  fourfold  reward  :  first,  vengence  on  our  guilty 
assailants ;  next,  abundance  of  captive  slaves  from  the 
enemy,  for  valour  is  entitled  to  those  rewards  which  it  baa 
earned  with  its  toil  and  prowess. 

32.  *'  Thirdly,  we  have  ample  resources  and  great 
treasures  of  wealth;  our  labour  and  courage  having  pre- 
served the  patrimony  of  each  of  us  undimmished.  Tnis, 
in  the  mind  of  a  good  sovereign,  is  the  best  fruit  of  pros- 
perity. 

iiS.  **  Lastly,  I  myself  have  the  woll-won  spoil  of  a 
surname  derived  from  the  enemy — the  title  of  Sarmaticus 
— which  you  unanimously  have  (if  I  may  say  so  without 
arrogance)  deservedly  conferred  on  me." 

34.  After  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  the  whole 
assembly,  with  more  alacrity  than  usual,  since  its  hope  of 
booty  and  gain  was  increased,  rose  up  with  joyful  voices 
in  praise  of  the  emperor ;  and,  as  usual,  calling  God  to 
witness  that  Constantius  was  invincible,  returned  with  joy 
to  their  tents.  And  the  emperor  was  conducted  back  to 
his  palace,  and  having  rested  two  days,  re-entered  Sir- 
mium  with  a  triumphid  procession;  and  the  troops  re- 
turned to  their  appointed  stations. 


XIV. 

§  1.  About  this  time  Prosper  and  Spectatus  and  Eus- 
tathius,  who,  as  has  been  mentioned  alwve,  had  been  sent 
as  ambassadors  to  the  Persians,  found  the  Persian  king  at 
Ctesiphon,  on  his  return  from  his  campaign,  and  they 
delivered  the  emperor's  letters  and  presents,  and  i*equested 
peace  while  affairs  were  still  in  their  existing  state.  And 
mindful  of  what  had  been  enjoined  them,  they  never 
forgt>t  the  interests  nor  the  dignity  of  the  Koman  empire, 
maintaining  that  the  peace  ought  to  be  made  on  the  con- 
dition that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  state  of 
Armenia  or  Mesopotamia. 

2.  And  having  remained  for  some  time,  when  they  saw 
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that  the  Idng  was  obstinate,  and  resolute  not  to  admit  of 
peaoe  unless  the  absolute  dominion  of  those  regions  was 
aasigned  to  him,  they  returned  without  having  completed 
their  business. 

3.  After  which,  Lucillianus,  a  count,  and  Procopius,  at 
that  time  secretary,  were  sent  to  obtain  the  same  condi- 
HgdBj  with  equal  powers.  Procopius  being  the  same  man 
who  afterwards,  under  the  pressure  of  violent  necessity, 
committed  himself  to  a  revolutionary  movement. 


BOOK   XVIII. 


ABOUMEMT. 


L  The  Ooaar  Julian  oonsnltB  the  welfare  of  the  GauLi,  and  provides 
for  the  general  ohservance  of  justice. — II.  He  repairs  the  walla  of 
the  castles  on  the  Bhine  which  he  had  recovered ;  crosses  the 
Bbine.  and  having  conquered  those  of  the  Alemanni  who  remained 
hostile,  he  compels  their  kings  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  restore 
their  prisoners. — IIL  Whv  Barbatio,  the  commander  of  the 
inlbatiy,  and  his  wife,  were  beheaded  by  command  of  Constantius. 
— IV.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  prepares  to  attack  the  Romans  with 
all  his  power. — V.  Antoninus,  the  protector,  deserts  to  Sapor, 
with  all  nis  men ;  and  increases  his  eagerness  to  engage  in  war 
with  the  Romans.*— YI.  Ursidnus,  the  commander  of  the  legions^ 
beine  summoned  from  the  East,  when  he  had  reached  Thrace  was 
sentback  to  Mesopotamia, and  having  arrived  thero  he  hears  fh>m 
Ifiarcellinus  of  Sapor's  approach. — Vll.  Sapor,  with  the  kings  of 
the  Ohionitn  and  Albani,  invades  Mesopotamia — The  Romans  of 
their  own  accord  lay  waste  their  lands  with  fire ;  compelled  the 
oountrymen  to  come  into  the  towns,  and  fortify  the  western  bank 
of  the  Euphjutes  with  castles  and  fiiarrisons. — VlU.  Seven  hundred 
niyrian  cavalry  are  surprised  by  the  Persians,  and  put  to  flight — 
Ursicinus  escapes  in  one  direction,  and  Marcellinua  in  another. — 
IX.  A  description  of  Amida ;  and  bow  many  legions  and  squadrons 
were  there  in  garrison. — X.  Sapor  receives  the  surrender  of  two 
Ro*"ft"  fortresses. 

I. 

A.D.  859. 

f  1.  These  events  took  place  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  in  one  and  the  same  year.  But  while  the  affairs  in 
Gaul  were  in  a  better  state ;   and  while  titles  of  consul 
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were  ennobling  the  brothers  Enaebins  and  H^-patiiifl; 
Julian,  illustrious  for  his  uninterrupted  suocessesy  now 
in  his  winter  quarters,  being  relieved  for  a  while  from 
his  warlike  anxieties,  was  devoting  equal  care  to  many 
points  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  provinces. 
Taking  anxious  care  that  no  one  should  be  oppressed  by 
the  burden  of  taxation  ;  that  the  power  of  the  oflScers 
should  not  be  stretched  into  extortion;  that  those  who 
increase  their  property  by  the  public  distresses,  should 
have  no  sanction,  and  that  no  judge  should  violate  justice 
with  impunity. 

2.  And  he  found  it  easy  to  correct  what  was  wrong 
on  this  head,  because  he  himself  decided  all  causes  in 
which  the  persons  concerned  were  of  any  great  importance  ; 
and  showed  himself  a  most  impartial  discemer  of  right 
and  wrong. 

3.  And  although  there  are  many  acts  of  his  in  deciding 
these  disputes  worthy  of  praise,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  one,  on  the  model  of  which  all  his  other  words 
and  actions  were  framed. 

4.  Numerius,  a  native  of  Narbonne,  had  a  little  time 
before  been  accused  before  the  govomor  as  a  thief,  and 
Julian,  by  an  unusual  exercise  of  the  consorts  power,  heard 
his  cause  in  public;  admitting  into  the  court  all  who 
sought  entrance.  And  when  Numerius  denied  all  that  was 
charged  against  him,  and  could  not  be  convicted  on  any 
point,  Delphidius  the  orator,  who  was  assailing  him  with 
great  bitterness,  being  enraged  at  the  failure  of  his  charges, 
exclaimed,  **  But,  great  Cwsar,  will  any  one  ever  be  found 
guilty  if  it  be  enough  to  deny  the  charge  ?"  To  whom 
Julian,  with  seasonable  wisdom,  replied,  "  Can  any  one  be 

i'udged  innocent  if  it  be  enough  to  make  a  charge  ?"     And 
le  did  many  similar  actions  in  his  civil  capacity. 

II. 

§  1.  Bur  when  he  was  about  to  set  out  on  an  important 
expedition  against  some  tribes  of  the  Allemanni  whom  he 
considered  hostile,  and  likely  to  proceed  to  acts  of  atrocious 
daring  if  they  were  not  defeated  in  a  way  to  be  an  example 
to  the  rest,  he  hesitated  in  great  anxiety,  since  a  report 
of  his  intentions  had  gone  before  him,  what  force  he  coulj 
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muplajt  <uid  how  he  oould  he  quick  enough  to  take  them 
by  mumae  the  first  moment  uiat  circumstances  should 
aflfard  him  an  opportunity. 

2.  But  after  he  had  meditated  on  many  different  plans, 
he  decided  on  trying  one,  which  the  result  proved  to  be 
good,  without  any  one  being  aware  of  it.  He  had  sent 
Hariohaudes,  a  tribune  who  at  that  time  had  no  particular 
eonunand,  a  man  of  honour,  loyalty,  and  courage,  under 
pretext  of  an  embassy,  to  Hortarius  the  king  who  was  now 
in  a  state  of  friendship  with  us  ;  in  order  that  from  his 
eonrt  Hariobaudes  might  easily  proceed  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  enemy  whom  he  was  proposing  to  attack ;  and  so 
aaoertain  what  they  were  about,  being  thoroughly  skilled 
in  the  language  of  the  barbarians. 

3.  And  when  he  had  gone  boldly  on  this  commission, 
Julian  himself,  as  it  was  now  a  favourable  time  of  the  year, 
aaeembled  his  soldiers  from  all  quarters  for  the  expedition, 
and  set  out ;  thinking  it  above  all  things  desirable,  before 
the  war  had  got  warm,  to  effect  his  entrance  into  the  citieb 
which  had  been  destroyed  some  time  before,  and  having 
reoorered  them  to  pnt  them  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and 
alao  to  establish  granaries  in  the  place  of  those  which  had 
been  burnt,  in  which  to  store  the  com  usually  imported 
fitun  Britain. 

4.  Both  these  objects  were  accomplished,  and  that  more 
speMlj  than  could  have  been  looked  for.  For  the  stoie- 
houees  were  rapidly  built,  and  abundance  of  provisions 
laid  up  in  them ;  and  seven  cities  were  occupied.  The 
camp  of  Hercules,  Quadriburgium,*  Kellen,  ISuys,  Bonn, 
Andemaoh,  and  Bingen.  At  which  last  city,  by  exceedingly 
good  fortune,  Florentius  the  prefect  also  arrived  imex- 
pectedly,  bringing  with  him  a  division  of  soldiers,  and  ^ 
supply  of  provisions  sufficient  to  last  a  long  time. 

5.  After  this,  the  next  measure  of  urgent  necessity  was 
to  repair  the  walls  of  the  recovered  cities,  while  as  yet  no 
one  raised  any  hindrance  ;  and  it  is  abundantly  plain  that 
at  that  time  l^e  barbarians  did  out  of  fear  what  was  com- 
manded them  for  the  public  interests,  while  the  Bomans 
did  it  for  love  of  their  ruler. 

6.  According  to  the  treaty  made  in  the  preceding  year, 

^  It  is  not  known  what  towns  are  meant  by  Castra  Hercolis  and 
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the  kings  sent  their  own  waggons  with  many  aiticleii 
useful  for  building.  And  the  auxiliary  solders  whu 
always  hold  themselves  above  employments  of  this  kind, 
being  won  over  by  Julian's  caresses  to  diligent  obedience, 
now  carried  beams  fifty  feet  long  and  more  on  their 
shoulders,  and  gave  the  greatest  aid  to  the  labours  of  the 
architect. 

7.  And  while  all  this  was  being  done  with  diligence  and 
speed,  Hariobaudes,  having  learnt  all  he  wanted,  returned 
and  related  what  he  had  ascertained.  And  after  his 
arrival  the  army  marched  with  all  speed,  and  soon  reached 
Mayonce,  where,  though  Florontius  and  Lupicinus,  who 
succeeded  Severus,  insisted  vehemently  that  they  might 
cross  by  the  bridge  laid  down  at  that  town,  the  Caasar 
strenuously  objected,  maintaining  that  it  was  not  well  to 
trample  on  tiie  lands  of  those  who  were  brought  into  a 
state  of  tranquillity  and  friendship  ;  lest  the  treaty  made 
with  them  should  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  end,  as  had 
often  happened  through  the  discuurtcsy  of  the  soldiers  ra- 
vaging everything  that  came  in  their  way. 

8.  But  all  the  Allemanni  who  were  the  objects  of  our 
attack,  seeing  the  diinger  now  on  their  borders,  with  many 
threats  urged  Surmarius  tlieir  king,  who  by  a  previous 
treaty  was  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  to  prevent  the 
Komans  from  crossing  the  river.  For  their  villages  were 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine.  But  when  Sumiarius 
aflSrmed  that  he  by  himself  was  unable  to  offer  effectual 
resistance,  the  barbarian  host  assembled  in  a  body,  and 
came  up  to  Mayenco,  intending  by  main  force  to  prevent 
our  army  from  crossing  the  river. 

9.  So  that  Caesar's  advice  now  seemed  best  in  two  points, 
both  not  to  ravage  the  lands  of  our  friends  ;  and  also,  not 
in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  a  most  warlike  people,  to 
risk  the  loss  of  many  lives  in  order  to  make  a  bridge,  even 
in  a  spot  the  most  favoui-able  for  such  a  woi  k. 

J  0.  And  the  enemy,  watching  his  movements  with  great 
skill,  marched  slowly  along  the  opposite  bank,  and  when 
they  saw  our  men  pitching  their  tents  at  a  distance,  they 
still  watched  all  night,  exerting  the  most  sleej>less  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  river  from  being 
attempted. 

11.  But  when  our  men  reached  the  spot  intended,  they 
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soTTOiinded  their  camp  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  and  took 
their  rest;  and  the  Caesar,  having  taken  counsel  wit)) 
Lnpicinns,  ordered  some  of  the  tribunes  to  get  ready  three 
hundred  light-armed  soldiers  with  stakes,  without  letting 
them  know  what  was  to  be  done,  or  whither  they  were  going. 

12.  They  being  collected,  when  the  night  was  well 
advanced,  and  being  aU  embarked  on  board  of  forty  light 
boats,  which  were  all  that  were  at  hand,  were  ordered  to 
go  down  the  stream  so  silently  as  not  to  use  even  their 
oars,  lest  the  noise  should  rouse  the  barbarians,  and 
then  using  all  activity  both  of  mind  and  body,  to  force  a 
landing  on  the  opposite  bank,  within  the  frontier  of  the 
enemy,  while  they  were  still  watching  the  camp-fires  of 
onr  men. 

13.  While  these  orders  were  being  performed  with  great 
promptness.  King  Hortarius,  who  had  been  previously 
Donnd  to  us  by  treaties,  and  was  without  any  intention  of 
revolting,  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  bordering  tribes, 
having  invited  all  their  kings,  princes,  and  chieftains  to  a 
banquet,  detained  them  to  the  third  watch,  the  banquet 
being  prolonged  so  late  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
nation.  And  as  they  were  departing,  our  men  chanced  to 
come  upon  them  suddenly,  but  could  neither  stay  nor 
capture  any  of  them  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night 
and  the  fleetness  of  their  horses,  on  wliich  they  fled  at 
random  in  all  directions.  A  number  of  sutlers  and  slaves, 
however,  who  were  following  them  on  foot,  our  men  slew ; 
the  few  who  escaped  being  likewise  protected  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  hour. 

14.  When  it  became  known  that  the  Romans  had 
crossed  the  river  (and  they  then  as  well  as  in  all  former 
expeditions  accounted  it  a  great  relief  to  their  labours 
when  they  could  find  the  enemy),  the  kings  and  their 
people,  who  were  watching  zealously  to  prevent  the 
Dridge  from  being  made,  were  alarmed,  and  being  panic- 
stricken  fled  in  all  directions,  and  their  violent  fury  being 
thus  cooled,  they  hastened  to  remove  their  relations  and  their 
treasures  to  a  distance.  And  as  all  difficulties  were  now 
surmounted,  the  bridge  was  at  once  made,  and  before  the 
barbarians  could  expect  it,  the  Boman  army  appeare<l  in 
their  territories,  and  passed  through  the  dominions  of 
Hortarius  without  doing  any  injury. 
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15.  But  wiicn  tbej  reached  the  lands  of  those  kings  who 
were  still  hostile,  ihej  went  on  invincibly  through  the 
midst  of  their  rebellious  country,  laying  waste  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  plundering  everything.  And  after  their 
frail  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  vast  number  of 
men  had  been  slain,  and  the  army,  having  nothing  to 
fiico  but  corpses  and  suppliants,  had  arrived  in  the  reffion 
called  Capellatum,  or  i*alas,  where  there  are  bounoaiy 
stones  marking  the  frontiers  of  the  Allemanni  and  the 
Burgundians;  the  army  pitched  its  camp,  in  order  that 
ISIacrianus  and  Hariobaudus,  brothers,  and  both  kings,  might 
be  received  by  us,  and  delivered  from  their  fears.  Siooe 
they,  thinking  their  destruction  imminent,  were  coming 
with  great  anxiety  to  sue  for  peace. 

16.  And  immediately  after  them  King  Vadomarius  also 
caiuo,  whose  abode  was  opposite  Augst :  and  having  pro- 
duced some  letters  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  in  whidi 
ho  was  strictly  recommended  to  the  protection  of  the 
Komans,  he  was  conrteoiiBly  received,  as  became  one  who 
had  been  admitted  by  the  emperor  as  a  client  of  the 
Koinan  empire. 

17.  And  Macrianus  and  his  brother,  being  admitted 
among  our  eagles  and  standards,  marvelled  at  the  imposing 
apiH.':irance  of  our  anns,  and  various  resources  which  they 
hud  never  soon  before.  And  they  oftered  up  petitions  on 
behalf  of  their  people.  But  Vadomarius,  who  had  met  us 
before,  since  he  was  close  to  our  frontier,  admired  indeed 
the  appointments  of  our  daring  expedition,  but  remembered 
that  he  had  often  seen  such  before,  ever  since  his  child- 
hood. 

1 8.  At  last,  after  long  deliberation,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all.  poaoo  wiu)  granted  to  Macrianus  and  Hario- 
baudus ;  but  an  answer  cinild  not  In?  given  to  Vadomarius, 
who  had  come  to  secure  his  own  siifety.  and  also  as  an 
amlxu>s;ulor  to  intercede  fi>r  the  kings  Urius,  Ursieinus, 
and  Vestralpus,  imploring  peace  for  them  also ;  lest,  as  the 
Kirkn  ians  are  men  of  wavering  faith,  they  might  recover 
thoir  ^pirits  when  our  army  was  withdrawn,  and  refuse 
adhounce  to  conditions  procured  by  the  agency  of 
otbors, 

19.  But  when  they  also,  after  their  crops  and  houses 
had  Ixen  burnt,  and  many  of  their  soldiers  had  been  slain 
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or  taken  prisoners,  sent  ambassadors  of  their  own,  and 
soed  for  mercy  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  similar  vio- 
lence to  onr  subjects,  they  obtained  peace  on  similar  terms ; 
of  which  that  most  rigorously  insisted  on  was  that  tkey 
Bhonld  restore  all  the  prisoners  which  they  had  taken  in 
their  frequent  incursions. 

III. 

S  1.  While  the  god-like  wisdom  of  the  Ceesar  was  thns 
micoessful  in  Gaul,  great  disturbances  arose  in  the  court  of 
tlie  emperor,  which  from  slight  beginnings  increased  to 
grief  and  lamentations.  Some  bees  swarmed  on  the  house 
of  Barbatio,  at  that  time  the  commander  of  the  infantry. 
And  when  he  consulted  the  interpreters  of  prodigies  on 
this  event,  he  receiTed  for  an  answer,  that  it  was  an  omen 
of  great  danger;  the  answer  being  foimded  on  the  idea 
tiiat  these  animals,  after  they  have  fixed  their  abode,  and 
laid  up  their  stores,  are  usually  expelled  by  smoke  and 
the  noisy  din  of  cymbals. 

2.  Barbatio's  wife  was  a  woman  called  Assyria,  neither 
silent  nor  prudent.  And  when  he  had  gone  on  an  expe- 
dition which  caused  her  much  alarm,  she,  because  of  the 
predictions  which  she  recollected  to  have  been  given 
ner,  and  being  full  of  female  vanity,  having  summoned  a 
handmaid  who  was  skilful  in  writing,  and  of  whotn  she 
had  become  possessed  by  inheritance  from  her  father 
Silvanus,  sent  an  unseasonable  letter  to  her  husband,  full 
of  lamentations,  and  of  entreaties  that  after  the  approach- 
ing death  of  Constantius,  if  he  himself,  as  she  hoped,  was 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  empire,  he  would  not  despise 
her,  and  prefer  to  marry  Eusebia,  who  was  Constantius's 
empress,  and  who  was  of  a  beauty  equalled  by  few 
women. 

3.  She  sent  this  letter  as  secretly  as  she  could ;  hnt  the 
maid,  when  the  troops  had  returned  from  their  expedition 
at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  took  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  she  had  written  at  the  dictation  of  her  mistress,  to 
Arbetio,  and  being  eagerly  admitted  by  him,  she  gave  him 
the  paper. 

4.  He,  relying  on  this  evidence,  being  at  all  times  a  man 
eager  to  bring  forward  accusations,  conveyed  it  to  the 
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emperor.  As  was  usual,  no  delay  was  allowed,  and  Bar- 
batio,  who  confessed  that  he  had  received  the  letter,  and 
his  wife,  who  was  distinctly  proved  to  have  written  it, 
wore  bolii  beheaded. 

5.  After  this  execution,  investigations  were  carried 
further,  and  many  persons,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty,  were 
brought  into  question.  Among  whom  was  Valentinus, 
who  having  lately  been  an  officer  of  the  protectores,  had 
been  promoted  to  be  a  tribune ;  and  he  with  many  others 
was  put  to  the  torture  as  having  been  privy  to  the  affair, 
though  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  it  But  he  survived  his 
sufferings ;  and  as  some  compensation  for  the  injury  done 
to  him,  and  for  his  danger,  he  received  the  rank  of  duke  of 
lUyricum. 

6.  This  same  Barbatio  was  a  man  of  rude  and  arrogant 
manners,  and  very  unpopular,  because  while  captain  of  the 
protectores  of  the  household,  in  the  time  of  GaUus  Csesar, 
he  was  a  false  and  treacherous  man ;  and  after  ho  had 
attained  the  higher  rank  ho  became  so  elated  that  he 
invented  calumnies  against  the  Ca?sar  Julian,  and,  though 
all  good  men  hated  him,  whispered  many  wicked  lies  into 
the  ever-ready  ears  of  the  emperor. 

7.  Being  forsooth  ignorant  of  the  wise  old  saying  of 
Aristotle,  who  when  he  sent  Callisthenes,  his  j^upil  and 
relation,  to  the  king  Alexander,  warned  him  to  say  as 
little  as  he  could,  and  that  only  of  a  pleasant  kind,  before 
a  man  who  carried  the  power  of  life  and  death  on  the  tip 
of  his  tongue. 

8.  We  should  not  wonder  that  mankind,  whose  minds 
we  look  upon  as  akin  to  tliose  of  the  gods,  can  sometimes 
discern  what  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  hurtfid  to  them, 
when  even  animals  devoid  of  reason  sometimes  secure 
their  own  safety  by  profound  silence,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  notorious  instance  : — 

9.  When  the  wild  geese  leave  the  East  because  of  the 
heat,  and  seek  a  western  climate,  as  soon  as  they  reach 
Mount  Taurus,  which  is  full  of  eagles,  fearing  those  war- 
like birds,  they  stop  up  their  o^vn  beaks  with  stones,  that 
not  even  the  hardest  necessity  may  draw  a  cry  from  them  ; 
they  fly  more  rapidly  than  usual  across  that  range,  and 
when  they  have  passed  it  they  throw  away  the  stones,  and 
then  proceed  more  securely. 
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IV. 

§  1.  While  these  investigations  were  being  carried  o& 
with  great  diligence  at  Sirmium,  the  fortune  of  the  East 
sounded  the  terrible  trumpet  of  danger.  For  the  king  of 
Persia,  being  strengthened  by  the  aid  of  the  fierce  nations 
whom  he  had  lately  subdued,  and  being  above  all  men 
ambitious  of  extending  his  territories,  began  to  prepare 
men  and  arms  and  supplies,  mingling  hellish  wisdom 
with  his  human  counsels,  and  consulting  all  kinds  of 
soothsayers  about  futurity.  And  when  he  had  collected 
everything,  he  proposed  to  invade  our  territories  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  spring. 

2.  And  when  the  emperor  learnt  this,  at  first  by  report, 
but  subsequently  by  certain  intelligence,  and  while  all 
were  in  suspense  from  dread  of  the  impending  danger,  the 
dependents  of  the  court,  hammering  on  the  same  anvil  day 
and  night  (as  the  saying  is),  at  the  prompting  of  the 
eunuchs,  held  up  Ursicinus  as  a  Gorgon's  head  before  the 
suspicious  and  timid  emperor,  continually  repeating  that, 
because  on  the  death  of  Silvanus,  in  a  dearth  of  better  men, 
he  had  been  sent  to  defend  the  eastern  districts,  he  had 
become  ambitious  of  still  greater  power. 

3.  And  by  this  base  compliance  many  tried  to  purchase 
the  favour  of  Eusebius,  at  that  time  the  principal  chamber- 
lain, with  whom  (if  we  are  to  say  the  real  truth)  Con- 
stantius  had  great  influence,  and  who  was  now  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  safety  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  Ursicinus, 
on  two  accounts;  first,  because  he  was  the  only  person 
who  did  not  need  his  assistance,  as  others  did ;  and  secondly, 
because  he  would  not  give  up  his  house  at  Antioch,  which 
Eusebius  greatly  coveted. 

4.  So  this  latter,  like  a  snake  abounding  in  poison,  and 
exciting  its  offsping  as  soon  as  they  can  crawl  to  do  mis- 
chief, stirred  up  the  other  chamberlains,  that  they,  while 
performing  their  more  private  duties  about  the  prince's 
person,  with  their  thin  and  boyish  voices,  might  damc^ 
the  reputation  of  a  brave  man  by  pouring  into  the  too 
open  ears  of  the  emperor  accusations  of  great  odium.  And 
they  soon  did  what  they  were  commanded. 

5.  Disgust  at  this  and  similar  events  leads  one  to  praise 
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Domitian,  who  although,  by  the  unalterable  detestation  he 
incurred,  has  ever  stained  the  memory  of  his  &ther  and 
his  brother,'  still  deserved  credit  for  a  most  excellent  law, 
by  which  he  forbade  with  severe  threats  any  one  to  castrate 
any  boy  within  the  limits  of  the  Boman  junsdiction.  For 
if  there  were  no  such  edict,  who  could  endure  the  swarms  of 
such  creatures  as  would  exist,  when  it  is  so  difficult  to  bear 
even  a  few  of  them  ? 

6.  However,  they  proceeded  with  caution,  lest,  as 
Eusebius  suggested,  if  Ursicinus  were  again  sent  for,  he 
should  takefiiarm  and  throw  everything  into  confusion; 
but  it  was  proposed  that  on  the  first  casual  opportunity 
he  should  be  put  to  death. 

7.  While  they  were  waiting  for  this  chance,  and  full  of 
doubt  and  anxiety ;  and  while  we*  were  tarrying  a  short 
time  at  Bamosata,  the  greatest  city  of  what  had  formerly 
been  the  kingdom  of  Commagene,  we  suddenly  received 
frequent  and  consistent  reports  of  some  new  commotions, 
which  I  will  now  proceed  to  relate. 

V. 

§  1 .  A  CERTAIN  man  named  Antoninus,  who  from  having 
been  a  wealthy  merchant  had  become  superintendent  of 
the  accounts  of  the  duke  of  Mesopotamia,  and  after  that 
entered  the  corps  of  the  protectores,  a  man  of  experience 
and  wisdom,  and  very  well  known  in  all  that  country. 
Being  tlirough  the  avarice  of  certain  persons  involved  in 
heavy  losses,  and  perceiving  that  wliile  defending  actions 
against  men  of  influence  he  was  being  sunk  lower  and 
lower  through  injustice,  since  the  judges  who  had  to  decide 
on  his  affairs  sought  to  gratify  people  in  power,  he,  not 
wishing  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  bent  himself  to  ob- 
sequious ciirosses ;  and  confessing  that  he  owed  what 
was  claimed  of  him,  the  claim,  by  collusion,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  treasury.  He  now,  having  resolved  on  a 
flagitious  plan,  began  secretly  to  look  into  the  secrets  of 
the  whv)le  republic;  and  being  acquainted  with  both 
languages,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  accounts ;  re- 

*  Vespasian  and  Titos. 

3  Ammianus  was  still  in  attendance  on  Ursicinus. 
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narking  the  amount,  quality,  and  situation  of  the  different 
(tn  ifiiona  of  the  army,  and  the  employment  of  them  on  any 
^Epeditions ;  inquiring  also  with  unwearied  diligence  into 
the  extent  of  the  supplies  of  arms  and  provisions,  and 
other  things  likely  to  be  needful  in  war. 

2.  And  when  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  all 
the  internal  circumstances  of  the  East,  and  had  learnt  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  troops  and  of  the  money  for  their 
pay  was  distributed  in  Illyricum,  where  the  emperor  him- 
6eu  was  detained  by  serious  business ;  as  the  day  was  now 
approaching  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  for  which  he  had  been  constrained  by  fear  to  give 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  bond ;  and  as  he  saw  that  he 
must  be  overwhelmed  by  disasters  on  all  sides,  since  the 
chief  treasurer  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  adversary ; 
he  conceived  the  audacious  design  of  crossing  over  to  the 
Persians  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  whole  nume- 
rous &mily  of  relations. 

3.  And  to  elude  the  observation  of  the  soldiers  at  their 
different  stations,  he  bought  for  a  small  price  a  farm 
in  Hiaspis,  a  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  And, 
relying  on  this  pretext,  since  no  one  would  venture  to  ask 
why  a  landed  proprietor  should  go  to  the  extreme  frontier 
of  the  Roman  territory,  as  many  others  did  the  same,  by 
the  agency  of  some  trusty  friends  who  were  skilful 
Bwinmiers,  ho  carried  on  frequent  secret  negotiations  with 
Tamsapor,  who  was  at  that  time  governing  the  country  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  with  the  rank  of  duke,  and  with 
whom  he  was  already  acquainted.  And  at  last,  having 
received  from  the  Persian  camp  an  escort  of  well-mounted 
men,  he  embarked  in  some  boats,  and  crossed  over  at  night 
with  all  his  family,  in  the  same  manner  as  Zopyrus,  the 
betrayer  of  Babylon,  had  formerly  done,  only  with  an 
opposite  object. 

4.  While  affairs  in  Mesopotamia  were  in  this  state,  the 
hangers-on  of  the  palace,  always  singing  the  same  song 
for  our  destruction,  at  last  found  a  handle  to  injure  the 
gallant  Ursicinus;  the  gang  of  eunuchs  being  still  the 
contrivers  and  promoters  of  the  plot;  since  they  are 
always  sour  tempered  and  savage,  and  having  no  relations, 
cling  to  riches  as  their  dearest  kindred. 

5.  The  design  now  adopted  was  to  send  Sabinianus,  a 
withered  old  man  of  great  wealth,  but  infirm  and  timid^ 
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and  from  the  lowness  of  his  birth  far  remored  from  any 
office  of  command,  to  govern  the  districts  of  the  East; 
while  Ursicinus  should  be  recalled  to  court,  to  oommand 
the  infantry,  as  successor  to  Barbatio.  And  then  he,  this 
greedy  promoter  of  rcYolution,  as  they  called  him,  being 
within  their  reach,  could  easily  be  attacked  by  his  bitter 
and  formidable  enemies. 

6.  While  these  things  were  going  on  in  the  camp 
of  Constantius,  as  at  a  festival  or  a  theatre,  and  while 
the  dispensers  of  rank  which  was  bought  and  sold  were 
distributing  the  price  agreed  upon  among  the  influential 
houses,  Antoninus,  having  reached  Sapor's  winter  quarters, 
was  received  with  gladness ;  and  being  ennobled  by  the 
grant  of  a  turban,  an  honour  which  gives  admission  to  the 
royal  table,  and  also  that  of  assisting  at  and  delivering 
one's  opinion  in  the  councils  of  the  Persians,  went  onwards, 
not  with  a  punt  pole  or  a  tar  rope,  as  the  proverb  is 
(that  is  to  say,  not  by  any  tedious  or  circuitous  path),  but 
with  flowing  sails  into  the  conduct  of  state  affairs,  and 
stirring  up  Sapor,  as  formerly  Maharbal  roused  the  slu^sh 
Hannibal,  was  always  telling  him  that  he  knew  how  to 
conquer,  but  not  how  to  use  a  victory. 

7.  For  having  been  bred  up  in  active  life,  and  being  a 
thorough  man  of  business,  ho  got  possession  of  tlie  feelings 
of  his  hearers,  who  like  what  tickles  their  ears,  and  who 
do  not  utter  their  praises  aloud,  but,  like  the  Phaeacians 
in  Homer,  admire  in  silence,'  while  he  recounted  the 
events  of  the  last  forty  years ;  urging  that,  after  all  these 
continual  wars,  and  especially  the  battles  of  Hileia  and 
Singara,*  where  that  fierce  combat  by  night  took  place,  in 
which  we  lost  a  vast  number  of  our  men,  as  if  some  fecial 
had  interposed  to  stop  them,  the  Persians,  tliough  victo- 
rious, had  never  advanced  as  far  as  Edessa  or  the  bridges 
over  the  Euphrates.     Though  with  their  warlike  power 

*  Homer,  Od.  xiii.  1 ;  translated  by  Popo — 

"  Ho  ceased,  but  left,  so  pleasing  on  their  ear. 
His  voice,  that  listening  still  they  seemed  to  hear." 

And  imitated  by  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  ix.  1 — 

**  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  pleasing  left  his  voice  that  he  awhile 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to  hear/* 

'  The  battle  of  Hileia  took  place  a.d.  348 ;  that  of  Singaia  three 
years  earlier. 
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and  splendid  saccess,  thej  might  haire  pushed  their  advan- 
tages, especiedly  at  that  moment,  when  in  consequence  of 
the  protracted  troubles  of  their  civil  wars  the  blood  of  the 
Bomans  was  being  poured  out  on  all  sides. 

8.  By  these  and  similar  speeches  the  deserter,  pi^ 
serving  his  sobriety  at  the  banquets,  where,  after  the 
fiushion  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Persians  deliberate  on 
war  and  other  important  affairs,  stimulated  the  fiery 
monarch,  and  perstiaded  him  to  rely  upon  the  greatness  of 
his  fortune,  and  to  take  up  arms  the  moment  that  the 
winter  was  over,  and  he  himself  boldly  promised  his  assist- 
ance in  many  important  matters. 

VL 

§  1.  About  this  time  Sabinianus,  being  elated  at  the 
power  which  he  had  suddenly  acquired,  and  having  arrived 
in  Cilicia,  gave  his  predecessor  letters  from  the  cmpei*or, 
desiring  him  to  hasten  to  court  to  be  invested  with  higher 
dignities.  In  &ct  the  affairs  of  Asia  were  in  such  a 
state  that,  even  if  Ursicinus  had  been  at  Ultima  Thule 
their  urgency  would  have  required  him  to  be  summoned 
thence  to  set  them  right,  since  he  was  a  man  of  the 
ancient  discipline,  and  from  long  experience  especially 
skilful  in  the  Persian  manner  of  conducting  war. 

2.  But  when  the  report  of  this  reached  the  provinces, 
all  ranks  of  the  citizens  and  agricultural  popmation,  by 
formal  edicts  and  by  unanimous  outcries,  endeavoured 
to  detain  him,  almost  forcibly,  as  the  public  defender  of 
their  country,  remembering  that  though  for  ten  years 
he  had  been  left  t^  his  own  resources  with  a  scanty  and 
unwarlike  force,  he  had  yet  incurred  no  loss  ;  and  fearing 
for  their  safety  if  at  so  critical  a  time  he  should  be 
removed  and  a  man  of  utter  inactivity  assume  the  rule  in 
his  stead. 

3.  We  believe,  and  indeed  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  that  fame 
flies  on  wings  through  the  paths  of  the  air ;  and  she  it  was 
who  now  gave  information  of  these  events  to  the  Persians 
while  deliberating  on  the  entire  aspect  of  affairs.  At  last, 
after  many  arguments  pro  and  con,  they  determined,  on 
the  advice  of  Antoninus,  that  as  Ursicinus  was  removed, 
and  as  the  new  governor  was  contemptible,  they  might 
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Yentare  to  n^leot  la3ring  si^e  to  cities,  an  operation 
which  would  cause  a  mischievous  loss  of  time,  and  at  once 
cross  the  Euphrates,  and  advance  further,  in  order,  out- 
stripping all  rumour  of  their  march,  to  occupy  those  pro- 
vinces which,  throughout  all  our  wars,  had  always  heen 
safe  (except  in  the  time  of  Gallienus),  and  which,  from 
their  long  enjoyment  of  peace,  were  very  wealthy.  And 
in  this  enterprise,  with  the  fitvour  of  God,  Antoninus  of- 
fered himself  as  a  most  desirable  guide. 

4.  His  advice,  therefore,  being  unanimously  praised  and 
adopted,  and  the  attention  of  the  whole  nation  being 
directed  to  the  speedy  collection  of  those  things  which 
were  required,  supplies,  soldiers,  arms,  and  equipments, 
the  preparation  of  everything  for  the  coming  campaign 
was  continued  the  whole  winter. 

5.  In  the  mean  time,  we,  hastening  at  the  emperor's  com- 
mand towards  Italy,  after  having  been  detained  a  short 
time  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  reached  the 
river  Hebrua,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Odrysee  ^  and  there  we  received  letters  from  the  emperor, 
ordering  us,  without  the  least  delay,  to  return  to  Meso- 
potamia, without  any  officers,  and  having,  indeed,  no  im- 
portant duty  to  discharge,  since  all  the  power  had  been 
transferred  to  another. 

6.  And  this  had  been  arranged  by  those  mischievous 
meddlers  in  the  government,  in  order  that  if  the  Persiaus 
failed  and  returned  to  their  own  country,  our  success 
might  be  attributed  to  the  valour  of  the  new  governor ; 
while,  if  our  affairs  turned  out  ill,  Ursicinus  might  be 
impeached  as  a  traitor  to  the  republic. 

7.  Accordingly  we,  being  tossed  about  without  any 
reason,  after  much  time  had  been  lost,  returned,  and  found 
Sabinianus,  a  man  full  of  pride,  of  small  stature,  and  of  a 
petty  and  n'lrrow  mind,  scarcely  able  without  fear  to 
encounter  the  slight  noise  of  a  beast,  much  less  to  face  the 
crash  of  battle. 

8.  Nevertheless,  since  our  spies  brought  positive  and 
consistent  intelligence  that  all  kind  of  preparations  were 
going  on  among  the  enemy,  and  since  their  report  was 
confirmed  by  that  of  the  deserters,  while  this  manikin 
was  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  wo  hastened  to  Nisibis  to 

1  The  Maritza,  rising  in  Mount  HsBmus,  now  the  Balkan. 
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make  snob  preparation  as  seemed  requisite,  lest  the  Persians, 
while  concealing  their  intention  to  besiege  it,  should  come 
upon  it  by  sorprise. 

9.  And  while  all  things  necessary  were  being  pressed 
forward  within  the  walls,  continued  fires  and  columns  of 
smoke  being  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  near 
the  town  called  the  Camp  of  the  Moors,  and  Sisara,  and 
the  other  districts  on  the  Persian  frontier,  and  spreading  up 
to  the  city  itself,  showed  that  the  predatory  bands  of  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  river,  and  entered  our  territories. 

10.  And  therefore  we  hastened  forwards  with  a  forced 
march,  to  prevent  the  roads  from  being  occupied;  and 
when  we  had  advanced  two  miles,  we  saw  a  fine  boy  of 
about  eight  years  old,  as  we  guessed,  wearing  a  necklace,  of 
noble  appe€u:^nce,  standing  on  the  top  of  a  small  hillock, 
and  crying  out,  stating  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  whom  his  mother,  while  fleeing  in  her  alarm 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  had  left  in  her  panic  in 
order  to  be  less  encumbered.  We  pitied  him,  and  at  the 
command  of  our  general,  I  put  him  on  my  horse,  in  front 
of  me,  and  took  him  back  to  the  city,  while  the  predatory 
bands  of  the  enemy,  having  blockaded  the  city,  were 
Tavaging  all  around. 

11.  And  because  I  was  alarmed  at  the  difficulties  in 
which  we  should  be  placed  by  a  blockade,  I  put  the  child 
in  at  a  half-open  postern  gate,  and  hastened  back  with 
all  speed  to  my  troop.  And  I  was  very  nearly  taken 
prisoner;  for  a  tribune  named  Abdigidus,  accompanied 
oj  a  groom,  was  fleeing,  pursued  by  a  squadron  of 
cavalry,  and  though  the  master  escaped  the  servant  was 
taken.  And  as  I  was  passing  by  rapidly,  they,  examining 
the  servant,  inquired  of  him  who  wan  the  chief  who  had 
advanced  against  them ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Ursi- 
cinus  had  a  little  while  before  entered  the  city,  and  waa 
on  his  way  to  Mount  Izala,  they  put  their  informant  to 
death,  and  then,  forming  into  one  body,  pursued  us  with 
ceaseless  speed. 

12.  But  I  outstripped  them  by  the  speed  of  my  horse, 
and  finding  my  comrades  reposing  securely  under  the  walls 
of  a  sKght  fort,  called  Amudis,  with  their  horses  dispersed 
over  the  grass,  I  waved  my  hand,  and  raising  the  hem  of 
my  doak:  by  this  usual  signal  I  gave  notice  that  the 
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enemy  was  at  hand,  and  then  joining  them  we  retreated 
tc^ether,  though  my  horse  was  greatly  fatigued. 

13.  Our  alarm  was  increased  by  the  brightness  of  the 
night,  as  the  moon  was  full,  and  by  the  even  level  of  the 
plain,  which,  if  our  danger  should  become  woise,  afforded 
no  possible  hiding-^lace,  as  having  neither  trees,  nor 
bushes,  nor  anything  but  low  herbage. 

14.  Accordingly  we  adopted  the  following  plan :  we  lit 
a  lamp  and  fastened  it  tightly  on  a  horse,  which  we 
turned  loose  without  a  rider,  and  let  go  where  it  pleased 
to  our  left,  while  we  marched  towards  the  high  ground  on 
our  right,  in  order  that  the  Persians  might  fancy  the  light 
a  torch  held  before  the  general  as  he  proceeded  slowly 
forwards,  and  so  keep  on  in  that  direction.  And  unless 
we  had  adopted  this  precaution  we  should  have  been  cir- 
cumvented, and  have  fallen  as  prisoners  into  the  power  of 
the  enemy. 

15.  Being  delivered  from  this  danger,  when  we  had 
come  to  a  woody  spot,  full  of  vines  and  fniit-boaring 
trees,  called  Meiacarire,  a  name  derived  from  the  cool 
springs  found  there,  wo  found  that  the  inhabitants  liad  all 
fled,  and  there  was  onh'^  a  single  soldier  remaining  beliind, 
concealed  in  a  remote  comer.  And  when  ho  was  brought 
before  our  general,  and  through  fear  told  all  kinds  of 
different  stories,  and  so  became  an  object  of  suspicion ;  at 
last,  under  the  compulsion  of  our  threats,  ho  told  the  real 
truth,  that  ho  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  and  had  been  bom 
among  the  Parisii,  that  he  liad  served  in  our  cavalry,  but 
that  fearing  punishment  for  some  offence  he  had  deserted 
to  the  l*orsiins ;  that  ho  had  since  married  a  wife  of  ex- 
cellent character,  and  had  a  family,  and  that  having  been 
frequently  sent  as  a  spy  to  our  camp,  ho  had  always 
brought  the  Persians  true  intelligence.  And  now  he 
said  he  had  been  sent  by  the  nobles  Tamsapor  and 
Nohodares,  who  were  in  command  of  the  predatory  bands, 
to  bring  them  such  intelligence  as  he  could  collect.  After 
telling  us  this,  and  also  that  he  knew  of  the  operations 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  put  to  death. 

16.  Aftei-wards,  as  our  anxiety  increased,  we  proceeded 
from  thence  with  as  much  speed  as  wo  could  make  to 
Amida,  a  city  celebrated  at  a  later  period  for  the  disaster 
which  befel  it.    And  when  our  scouts  had  rejoined  us  there 
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we  foTiDd  in  one  of  their  scabbards  a  scrap  of  parchment 
written  in  cipher,  which  they  had  been  ordered  to  convey 
to  ns  by  Procopius,  whom  I  have  already  spoken  of  as 
ambassador  to  the  Persians  with  the  Count  Lucillianus; 
its  terms  were  purposely  obscure,  lest  if  the  bearers  should 
be  taken  prisoners,  and  the  sense  of  the  writing  under- 
stood, materials  should  be  found  for  fatal  mischief. 

17.  The  purport  was,  **  The  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks, 
having  been  rejected,  and  being  perhaps  to  be  put  to  death, 
the  aged  king,  not  contented  with  the  Hellespont,  will 
throw  bridges  over  the  Granicus  and  the  Ehyndacus,  and 
invade  Asia  Minor  with  a  numerous  host,  being  by  his  own 
natnral  disposition  irritable  and  fierce;  and  being  now 
prompted  and  inflamed  by  him  who  was  formerly  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian,'  it  is  all  over  with 
the  Greeks  if  they  do  not  take  care." 

18.  The  meaning  of  this  was  that  the  Persian  king, 
having  crossed  the  rivers  Anzaba  and  Tigris,  at  the 
prompting  of  Antoninus  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of 
the  entire  East.  When  it  had  been  interpreted  with  diffi- 
culty, from  its  great  obscurity,  a  wise  plan  was  decided 
on. 

19.  The  satrap  of  Corduena,  a  province  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Persians,  was  a  man  named  Jovinianus,  who 
had  grown  up  to  manhood  in  the  Eoman  territories,  and 
was  secretly  friendly  to  us,  because  he  bad  been  detained 
as  a  hostage  in  Syna,  and  being  now  allured  by  the  love  of 
liberal  studies,  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  return 
among  us. 

20.  To  this  man  I,  being  sent  with  a  faithful  centurion, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  with  greater  certainty  what  was 
being  done,  reached'  him  by  travelling  over  pathless 
mountains,  and  dangerous  defiles.  And  when  ho  saw  and 
recognized  me.  he  received  me  courteously,  and  I  avowed 
to  him  alone  the  reason  of  my  coming ;  and  having  received 
from  him  a  silent  guide,  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
I  was  sent  to  some  lofty  rocks  at  a  distance,  from  which, 
if  one's  eyes  did  not  fail,  one  could  see  even  the  most 
minute  object  fifty  miles  off. 

21.  There  we  remained  two  whole  days;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  we  saw  all  the  circuit  of  the 

>  Antonintis  ia  meant,  as  Hadrian  was  snoceeded  by  Antoniniu  Piu 
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earth,  which  we  call  the  horizon,  filled  with  oonntleflB  hosts 
of  men,  and  the  king  marching  before  them  glittering  with 
the  brilliancy  of  his  robes.  And  next  to  him  on  hiB  left 
hand  marched  Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chionitae,  a  man  of 
middle  age,  and  wrinkled  limbs,  bnt  of  a  grand  spirit, 
and  already  distinguished  for  many  victories.  On  his 
right  hand  was  the  king  of  ihe  Albani,  of  equal  rank  and 
spendour.  After  them  came  various  generals,  renowned 
for  their  rank  and  power,  who  were  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  all  classes,  picked  from  the  flower  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  and  trained  by  long  hardship  to  endure  any 
toil  or  danger. 

22.  How  long,  O  mendacious  Greece,  wilt  thou  tell  tis 
of  Doriscus,^  the  Thracian  town,  and  of  the  army  counted 
there  in  battalions  in  a  fenced  space,  when  we  careful,  or 
to  speak  more  truly,  cautious  historians,  exaggerate  nothing, 
and  merely  record  what  is  established  by  evidence  neither 
doubtful  nor  uncertain ! 

VII. 

§  1.  After  the  kings  had  passed  by  Nineveh,  an  important 
city  of  the  province  of  Adiabena,  they  offered  a  sacrifice 
in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  over  the  Anzaba,  and  as  the 
omens  were  favourable,  they  advanced  with  great  joy; 
while  we,  calculating  that  the  rest  of  their  host  could 
hardly  pass  over  in  three  days,  returned  with  speed  to 
the  satmp,  and  rested,  refreshing  ourselves  by  his  hospi- 
table kindness. 

2.  And  returning  from  thence  through  a  deserted  and 
solitary  country,  under  the  pressure  of  great  necessity,  and 
reaching  our  army  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been 
expected,  wo  brought  to  those  who  were  hesitating  the 
certain  intelligence  that  the  kings  had  crossed  over  the 
river  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  were  marching  straight 
towards  us. 

3.  Withotit  delay,  therefore,  horsemen  with  horses  of 
picked  speed  were  sent  to  (^assianus,  duke  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  to  Euphronius,  at  that  time  the  governor  of  the 
province,  to  compel  the  residents  in  the  country  to  retire 

*  Doriscud  was  the  town  whcro  Xerxes  reviewed  and  counted  his 
anny,  as  is  related  by  Herodotus,  vii.  60. 
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with  their  families  and  all  their  flocks  to  a  safer  place  ;  and 
to  qi^it  at  once  the  town  of  Carrad,  which  was  defended 
bj  v&ry  slight  walls ;  and  further,  to  bum  all  the  stand 
ing  crops*  that  the  enemy  might  get  no  supplies  from  the 
land. 

4.  And  when  these  orders  had  been  executed,  as  they 
were  vrithout  delay,  and  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  the 
▼iolence  of  the  raging  element  so  completely  destroyed  all 
the  com,'  which  was  just  beginning  to  swell  and  turn 
yellow,  and  all  the  young  herbage,  that  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris  nothing  green  was  to  be  seen.  And  many 
wild  beasts  were  burnt,  and  especially  lions,  who  infest 
these  districts  terribly,  but  who  are  often  destroyed  or 
blinded  in  this  manner. 

5.  They  wander  in  countless  droves  among  the  beds  of 
nuhes  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  and  in 
the  jungles;  and  lie  quiet  all  the  winter,  which  is  very 
mild  in  that  country.  But  when  the  warm  weather 
returns,  as  these  regions  are  exposed  to  great  heat,  they 
aie  forced  out  by  the  vapours,  and  by  the  size  of  the 
gnats,  with  swarms  of  which  every  part  of  that  country 
is  filled.  And  these  winged  insects  attack  the  eyes,  as 
being  both  moist  and  sparkling,  sitting  on  and  biting  the 
eyelids ;  the  lions,  unable  to  b^sir  the  torture,  are  either 
drowned  in  the  rivers,  to  which  they  flee  for  refuge,  or 
else  by  frequent  scratchings  tear  their  eyes  out  themselves 
with  their  claws,  and  then  become  mad.    And  if  this  did 

>  **  Ammianus  haa  marked  the  chronology  of  this  year  by  three 
■ignB  which  do  not  p^ectly  coincide  with  each  otlicr,  or  with  the 
tenet  of  the  history: — 1.  The  com  was  ripe  when  Sapor  invaded 
Metctpotamia,  'cmn  jura  stipule  flavente  turgereni* — a  circnmstauce 
whidi,  in  the  latitude  of  Aleppo,  would  naturally  refer  us  to  the 
month  of  April  or  May.  2.  The  progress  of  Sapor  was  checked  by  tlie 
oferflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  which  generally  happens  in  July  and 
Augiial  3.  When  Sapor  had  taken  Amida,  after  a  siege  of  seventy- 
three  days,  the  autumn  was  fur  advanced.  *  Autumno  praecipiti  hedo- 
mmquie  improbo  sidere  exorto.'  To  reconcile  these  apparent  contra- 
dictioDt,  we  must  allow  for  some  delay  in  the  Persian  king,  some 
inaocuracy  in  the  historian,  and  some  disorder  in  the  seasons. ' — Gibbon, 
eaiL  xix. ;  ed.  Bohn,  vol.  ii.  820.  **  Clinton,  F.  B.,  i.  442,  sees  no  such 
difficulty  as  Oibbon  has  here  supposed ;  he  makes  Sapor  to  have  passed 
the  Tigris  in  May,  reached  tlie  Euphrates  July  8th,  arryred  before 
AiLida  July  27th«  and  stormed  the  place  October  7th.*'— Editor  of 
Bobn'ted. 
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not  happen  the  whole  of  the  East  would  be  oyemin  with 
beasts  oi  this  kind. 

6.  While  the  plains  were  thus  being  laid  waste  by  fira^ 
as  I  have  described,  tne  tribunes,  who  were  sent  with  a 
body  of  protectores,  fortified  all  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  with  castles  and  sharp  palisades  and  gvery 
kind  of  defence,  fixing  also  large  engines  for  hurling 
missiles  on  those  spots  where  the  more  tranquil  condition 
of  the  river  made  it  likely  that  the  enemy  might  attempt 
to  cross. 

7.  While  these  things  were  being  expeditiously  done, 
Sabinianus,  chosen  in  the  hurried  moment  of  general 
danger  as  the  fittest  conductor  of  an  internecine  war,  was 
living  luxuriously,  according  to  his  custom,  at  the  tombs  of 
-Edessa,*  as  if  he  had  established  peace  with  the  dead, 
and  had  nothing  to  fear :  and  he  took  especial  pleasure 
in  breaking  the  silence  of  the  place  with  ihe  sounding 
measures  of  the  martial  pyathicari,  instead  of  the  usual 
theatrical  exhibitions  ;  a  fancy,  considering  the  place,  preg- 
nant with  omens.  Since  those  and  similar  gloomy  scenes 
foreshow  future  commotions,  as  we  learn  in  the  progress 
of  time,  all  good  men  ought  to  avoid  them. 

8.  In  the  mean  time,  passing  by  Nisibis  as  of  no  import- 
ance, while  the  conflagration  increased  through  the  dry- 
ness of  the  crops,  the  kings,  dreading  a  scarcity  of  food, 
marched  through  the  grassy  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains. 

0.  When  they  had  arrived  at  a  small  place  called 
Bebase  (from  which  place  to  the  town  of  Constantina, 
which  is  one  hundred  miles  distant,  the  whole  country  is 
an  arid  desert,  except  where  a  little  water  is  found  in 
some  wells),  they  hesitated  for  some  time,  doubting  what 
to  do ;  and  at  last  resolving  to  proceed  in  reliance  on  the 
endurance  of  their  men,  they  learnt  from  a  trusty  spy  that 
the  Euphrates  was  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and 
was  now  extensively  inundating  the  adjacent  lands,  and 
so  could  not  possibly  be  forded. 

10.  Therefore  they  turned  to  see  what  opportunities 
chance  might  afford  them,  being  now  cut  off  unexpectedly 
from  the  hope  which  they  had  conceived.      And  in  the 

*  That  IB,  in  the  suburbs  of  Edesea,  as  cemeteries  in  ancient  times 
were  usually  outside  the  walla  of  cities. 
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present  emergency  a  council  was  held,  at  which  Antoninus 
was  requested  to  give  his  advice :  and  he  counselled  them 
to  direct  their  march  to  the  right,  so  that  by  a  longer  circnit 
they  might  reach  the  two  strong  forts  of  Barzala  and  Lan- 
dias,  to  which  he  could  guide  them  through  a  region  fertile 
in  everything,  and  still  undestroyed,  since  the  march  of  the 
army  was  expected  to  be  made  in  a  stra^ht  line.  And 
the  only  river  on  their  road  was  one  small  and  narrow,  to 
be  passed  near  its  source,  before  it  was  increased  by  any 
other  streams,  and  easily  fordable. 

11.  When  they  had  heard  this,  they  praised  their 
adviser,  and  bidding  him  lead  the  way,  the  whole  army 
turned  from  its  previously  appointed  line,  and  followed  his 
guidance. 

VIII. 

§  1.  When  our  generals  received  intelligence  of  this  from 
tiieir  spies,  we  settled  to  march  in  haste  to  Samosata,  in 
order  to  cross  the  river  at  that  point,  and  destroying  the 
bridges  at  Zeugma  and  Capersana,  to  check  the  invasion  of 
the  enemy  if  we  could  find  a  favourable  chance  for  attack- 
ing them. 

2.  But  we  met  with  a  sad  disaster,  worthy  to  be  buried 
in  profound  silence.  For  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  of 
about,  seven  hundred  men,  who  had  just  been  sent  from 
lllyricum  to  Mesopotamia  as  a  reiDforcement,  and  who 
were  guarding  ihe  passes,  becoming  enervated  and  timid, 
and  fearing  a  surprise  by  night,  withdrew  from  the  public 
causeways  in  the  evening,  a  time  above  all  others  when 
they  most  required  watching. 

3.  And  when  it  was  remarked  that  they  were  all  sunk  in 
wine  and  sleep,  about  twenty  thousand  Persians,  under  the 
oommand  of  Tamsapor  and  Kohodares,  passed  without  any 
one  perceiving  them,  and  fully  armed  as  they  were,  con- 
cealecl  themselves  behind  the  high  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amida. 

4.  Presently,  when  (as  has  been  said)  we  started  befora 
daybreak  on  our  march  to  Samosata,  our  advanced  guard, 
on  reaching  a  high  spot  which  commanded  a  more  distant 
view,  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  glitter  of  shining 
arms ;  and  cried  out  in  a  hurried  manner  that  the  enemy 
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were  «t  hand.    XTpon  fhis  tbe  agnal  fixr  Iwttle  ivm  ghrm 
we  lialted  in  a  lolid  ocdunui,  never  tiifnkiiig  of 


and  we 

fleeing,  nnoe,  indeed,  tJioie  who  would  hare  punma  «• 
were  in  ni^;  nor  to  engige  in  battle  with  an  aPiwy 
anperiorto  na  in  nnmben,  and  eapeoially  in  caTaliy;  Mt 
aeeuig  the  neoearity  for  oantion  m  the  danger  of  oarlaim 
death  whioh  lay  bdbre  ua. 

5.  At  laat,  when  it  aeemed  dear  that  a  battle  oodU  not 
be  avoided,  and  while  we  were  still  hesitating  what  to  do^ 
some  of  oar  men  raahly  advanoed  aa  akinniaheri,  and  were 
dain.  And  then,  aa  eaoh  aide  pronaed  onwardBi  Antomnoa, 
ambitionnly  marohing  in  fixmt  of  the  enemy,  waa  reoogniaad 
by  Ursicinna,  and  a&eaaed  lyy  him  in  a  tone  of  reproaoli» 
and  called  a  traitor  and  a  aoonndrel ;  till  at  Iaat»  taking  off 
the  tiara  whioh  he  wore  on  his  head  aa  a  badge  of  honoor, 
he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  bending  oown  till  hia 
fJEMO  nearly  toached  the  gronnd,  he  aalnted  the  Boman 
gODeral,  ccJling  him  patron  and  master ;  and  holding  his 
hands  behind  bis  back,  which  among  ihe  Assyrians  is  a 
gesture  of  supplication,  he  said,  ''  Pardon  me,  most  noble 
count,  who  have  been  driven  to  this  guilt  by  necessity, 
not  by  my  own  will.  My  creditors,  as  yon  know,  drove 
me  headlong  into  it :  men  whose  avarice  even  your  higk 
authority,  whioh  tried  to  support  me  in  my  distress,  could 
not  overcome.**  Having  said  this,  he  withdrew  without 
turning  his  back  upon  him,  but  retiring  backwards  in  a 
respectful  manner,  with  his  feuse  towards  him. 

6.  And  while  this  was  taking  place,  which  did  not 
oocupj^  above  half  an  hour,  our  second  rank,  which 
occupied  the  higher  ground,  cried  out  that  another  body  of 
cuirassiers  appeared  behind,  and  was  coming  on  with  great 
speed. 

7.  And  then,  as  is  often  the  case  at  critical  moments, 
doubting  which  enemy  we  ought,  or  even  could  resist,  and 
being  pressed  on  all  sides  by  an  overwhelming  mass,  we 
dispersed  in  evexy  direction,  each  fleeing  where  he  oould. 
And  while  every  one  was  tr^dng  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  dancer,  we  were  brought,  wdthout  any  order,  &oe  to 
boe  with  the  enemy. 

8.  And  so  struggling  vigorously  while  giving  up  all 
desire  of  saving  our  lives,  we  were  driven  back  to  the 
high  banks  of  ulb  Tigris.    Some  of  our  men,  driven  into 
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the  water  where  it  was  shallow,  locked  their  arms,  and  so 
made  a  stand ;  others  were  carried  off  by  the  current  and 
drowned ;  some,  still  fighting  with  the  enemy,  met  with 
various  fortune,  or,  panic-stricken  at  the  numbers  of  the 
barbarians,  sought  the  nearest  defiles  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Among  these  was  the  general  himself^  who  was  recognized 
and  surrounded  by  a  vast  body  of  the  enemy ;  but  he 
escaped  with  the  tribune  Aiadalthes  and  one  groom,  being 
sav^  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 

9.  I  myself  was  separated  from  my  comrades,  and 
while  looking  round  to  see  what  to  do,  I  met  with  one 
oi  the  proteotores  named  Verennianus,  whose  thigh  was 
pierced  through  by  an  arrow,  and  while  at  his  entreaty  I 
was  trying  to  pull  it  out,  I  found  myself  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  Persians,  some  of  whom  had  passed  beyond  me.  I 
therefore  hastened  back  with  all  speed  towards  the  city, 
which,  being  placed  on  high  ground,  is  only  accessible 
by  one  very  narrow  path  on  the  side  on  which  we  were 
attacked ;  and  that  path  is  made  narrower  still  by  escarp- 
ments of  the  rocks,  and  barriers  built  on  purpose  to  make 
the  approach  more  difficult. 

10.  Here  we  became  mingled  with  the  Persians,  who  were 
hastening  with  a  run,  racing  with  us,  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  higher  ground :  and  till  the  dawn  of  the 
next  day  we  stood  without  moving,  so  closely  packed,  that 
the  bodies  of  those  who  were  slain  were  so  propped  up 
by  the  mass  that  they  could  not  find  room  to  fall  to  the 
ground ;  and  a  soldier  in  front  of  mo,  whose  head  was 
cloven  asunder  into  equal  portions  by  a  mighty  sword- 
blow,  still  stood  upright  like  a  log,  being  pressed  upon  all 
sides. 

11.  And  although  javelins  were  incessantly  hurled  from 
the  battlements  by  every  kind  of  engine,  yet  we  were  pro- 
tected from  that  danger  by  the  proximity  of  the  walls. 
And  at  last  I  got  in  at  the  postern  gate,  which  I  found 
thronged  by  a  multitude  of  both  sexes  flocking  in  from  the 
neighbouring  districts.  For  it  happened  by  chance  en 
these  very  days  that  it  was  the  time  of  a  great  annual  fair 
which  was  held  in  the  suburbs,  and  which  was  visited  by 
multitudes  of  the  country  people. 

12.  In  the  mean  time  all  was  in  disorder  with  every 
kind  of  noise ;  some  bewailing  those  whom  they  had  lost ; 
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others  being  mortally  wounded ;  and  many  calling  on  their 
ditforont  relations  whom  the  crowd  prevented  tnem  from 
discovering. 

rx. 

§  1.  This  city  had  formerly  been  a  very  small  one,  till 
Constantius  while  Cadsar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  built 
another  town  called  Antinopolis,  surromided  Amida  also 
with  strong  towers  apd  stout  walls,  that  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  might  have  a  safe  place  of  refuge.  And 
he  placed  there  a  store  of  mural  engines,  making  it  for- 
midable to  the  enemy,  as  he  wished  it  to  be  called  by  his 
own  name. 

2.  On  the  southern  side  it  is  watered  by  the  Tigris, 
which  passes  close  to  it,  making  a  kind  of  elbow :  on  the 
east  it  looks  towards  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
north  it  is  close  to  the  river  Kympheus,  and  is  over- 
shadowed by  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  sepa- 
rates the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris  from 
Armenia.  On  the  west  it  borders  on  the  province  of 
Gumathena,  a  fertile  and  well -cultivated  district,  in  which 
is  a  village  known  as  Abamo,  celebrated  for  the  healing 
properties  of  its  hot  springs.  But  in  the  very  centre  of 
Amida,  under  the  citadel,  there  rises  a  rich  spring  of  water, 
drinkable  indeed,  but  often  tainted  with  hot  vapours. 

3.  In  the  garrison  of  this  town,  the  fifth  or  Parthian 
legion  was  always  located  with  a  considerable  squadron 
of  native  cavalry.  But  at  that  time  six  legions,  by  forced 
marches,  had  outstrippeii  the  Persian  host  in  its  advance, 
and  greatly  strengthened  the  giirrison:  they  were  the 
Magnentian  and  iJecentian  legions  whom,  after  the  end  of 
the  civil  war,  the  emperor  had  sent  as  mutinous  and  dis- 
(rontented  to  the  Ea>t,  ^^ince  there  the  only  danger  was 
from  foreign  wars:  the  tenth,  and  the  thirteenth  legion 
called  the  Fretensian ;'  and  two  legions  of  light  infantry 
called  pneventores  and  superventores,*  with  iElian,  who 
was  now  a  coimt.    Of  these  latter,  when  only  new  recruits, 

*  It  is  not  known  what  this  nnme  is  derivcKl  from :  some  read 
Fortensis,  in^t<.*nd  of  Frt'tt* nsis,  and  thc»e  who  prefer  this  reading  derive 
it  either  from  Fortis,  brave ;  or  from  Fortia,  a  small  town  of  A^tio 
Stinnatia. 

'  Prwventores,  or  **  going  before ;"  saperyontorea.  "  coming  afler," 
aa  a  rescnre. 
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we  have  already^  spoken,  as  sallying  out  from  Singara  at 
the  instigation  of  tnis  same  ^lian,  then  only  one  of  the 
guard,  and  slaying  a  great  nnmber  of  Persians  whom  they 
had  snrprised  in  their  sleep. 

4.  There  was  also  the  greater  part  of  the  force  called 
companion  archers,  being  squadrons  of  cavalry  so  named, 
in  which  all  the  freebom  barbarians  sei*ve,  and  who  are 
conspicuous  among  all  others  for  the  splendour  of  their 
arms  and  for  their  prowess. 

X. 

S  1.  While  ihe  first  onset  of  the  Persians  was  by  its  unex- 
pected vehemence  throwing  these  troops  into  disorder, 
the  king,  with  his  native  and  foreign  troops,  having  after 
leaving  Bebase  turned  his  march  to  the  right,  according  to 
ine  advice  of  Antoninus,  passed  by  Horre  and  Meiacarire 
and  Gharcha,  as  if  he  meant  also  to  pass  by  Amida.  And 
when  he  had  come  near  the  Eoman  forts,  one  of  which  is 
called  Keman,  and  the  other  Busan,  ho  learnt  from  some 
deserters  that  many  persons  had  removed  their  treasures 
there  for  protection,  trusting  to  their  lofty  and  strong 
walls ;  and  it  was  also  added  that  there  was  there,  with  a 
great  many  valuables,  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  the 
wife  of  a  citizen  of  Nisibis  named  Craugasius,  of  gi'eat  con- 
sideration by  birth,  character,  and  iufiuence ;  with  her  little 
daughter. 

2.  Sapor,  eager  to  seize  what  belonged  to  another, 
hastened  on,  and  attacked  the  ccustle  with  force ;  aud  the 
garrison,  being  seized  with  a  sudden  panic  at  the  variety  of 
arms  of  the  assailants,  surrendered  themselves,  and  all  who 
had  fled  to  them  for  protection ;  and  at  the  first  summons 
gave  up  the  keys  of  the  gates.  Possession  being  taken,  all 
that  was  stored  there  was  ransacked ;  women  bewildered 
with  fear  were  dragged  forth;  and  children  clinging  to 
their  mothers  were  taught  bitter  sufifering  at  the  very 
beginning  of  their  infancy. 

3.  And  when  Sapor,  by  asking  each  whose  wife  she  was, 
had  found  that  of  Craugasius  trembling  with  fear  of 
violence,  he  allowed  her  to  come  in  safety  to  him,  and 
when  he  saw  her,  veiled  as  she  was  with  a  black  veil 
to  her  lips,  he  kindly  encouraged  her  with  a  promise  that 

>  In  one  of  the  earlier  booki  which  has  been  loflt^ 
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Rhe  should  recover  her  hnshend,  and  that  her  honour 
should  be  preserved  inviolate.  For  hearing  that  her 
husband  was  exceedingly  devoted  to  her,  he  thought  that 
by  this  bribe  he  might  win  him  over  to  betray  NinbiB. 

4.  And  he  also  extended  hui  protection  to  other  viigina 
who,  according  to  Christian  rites,  had  been  formally  con* 
socrated  to  the  service  of  Gk>d,  ordering  that  they  should 
be  kept  uninjured,  and  be  allowed  to  perform  the  offices  of 
religion  as  they  had  been  accustomed.  Affecting  clemency 
for  a  time,  in  order  that  those  who  were  alarmed  at  hxa 
former  ferocity  and  cruelty  might  now  discard  their  feaxB, 
and  come  to  him  of  their  own  accord,  learning  from  these 
recent  examples  that  he  tempered  the  greatness  of  his  suo- 
cess  with  humanity  and  courtesy. 


BOOK    XIX. 


ARGUMENT. 

1.  Bapor,  while  exhorting  the  citizenB  of  Amida  to  surrender,  is  assailed 
with  arrows  and  lavelins  by  the  garrison — And  when  king  Grum- 
hates  makes  a  similar  attempt,  his  son  is  slain. — II.  Amida  is 
blockaded,  and  within  two  days  is  twice  assaulted  by  the  PeraaaDS. 
— m.  Ursicinus  makes  a  vain  proposal  to  sally  out  by  nigh^  and 
sur{>rise  the  besiegers,  being  resisted  by  Sabinianns,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces.— ly.  A  pestilence,  which  breaks  out  in 
Amida,  is  checked  within  ten  dliys  by  a  little  rain — A  discussion 
of  the  causes,  and  different  kinds  of  pestilences. — V.  Amida, 
betrayed  by  a  deserter,  is  assailed  both  by  assaults  on  the  walls 
and  by  imderground  mines. — VI.  A  sally  of  the  Gallic  legions 
does  great  liarm  to  the  Persians. — VII.  Towers  and  other  engines 
are  brought  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  they  are  burnt  by 
the  Bouaiis. — VIII.  Attempts  are  mode  to  raise  lofty  mounds 
close  to  tlie  walls  of  Amida,  and  by  these  moans  it  is  entered — 
After  the  fall  of  the  city,  Maroelliims  escapes  by  night,  and  flees 
to  Antioch. — IX.  Of  the  Roman  generals  at  Amida,  some  are  put 
to  death,  and  others  arc  kept  as  prisoners — Grau^ius  of  Nisibis 
deserts  to  t)ie  Persians  from  love  df  )iis  wife,  who  is  their  prisoner. 
— X.  The  people  of  Rome,  fearing  a  scarcity,  become  seditious. — 
XL  The  Linngantes  of  Sarmatin,  under  pretence  of  suing  for 
peace,  attack  Constantius,  who  i»  dcctnved  oy  their  trick ;  but  are 
driven  ba(*k  with  heavy  loss.  —  XII.  Many  are  prosecuted  for 
treason,  and  condemned.  —  XIII.  Lauricius,  of  the  Isaarian% 
checks  tlie  hordes  of  banditti. 
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I. 

S  1.  The  king,  rejoicing  at  this  our  disaster  and  captivity, 
and  expecting  other  successes,  advanced  from  this  castle, 
and  marching  slowly,  on  the  third  day  came  to  Amida. 

2«  And  at  daybreak,  everything,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
g^ttered  with  shining  arms ;  and  an  iron  cavalry  filled  the 
plains  and  the  hills. 

3.  And  he  himself,  mounted  on  liis  charger,  and  being 
taller  than  the  rest,  led  his  whole  army,  wearing  instead 
of  a  crown  a  golden  figure  of  a  ram*s  head  inlaid  with 
jewels ;  being  also  splendid  from  the  retinue  of  men  of  high 
rank  and  of  different  nations  which  followed  him.  And  it 
was  evident  that  his  purpose  was  merely  to  try  the  garrison 
of  the  walls  with  a  parley,  as,  in  fallowing  out  the  counsel 
of  Antoninus,  he  was  hastening  to  another  quarter. 

4.  But  the  deity  of  heaven,  mercifully  limiting  the  dis- 
asters of  the  empire  within  the  compass  of  one  region,  led 
on  this  king  to  such  an  extravagant  degree  of  elation,  that 
he  seemed  to  believe  that  the  moment  he  made  his  appear- 
ance the  besieged  would  be  suddenly  panic-stricken,  and 
have  recourse  to  supplication  and  entreaty. 

6.  He  rode  up  to  the  gates,  escorted  by  the  cohort  of 
Ida  royal  guard;  and  while  pushing  on  more  boldly,  so 
that  lus  very  features  might  be  plainly  recognized,  his 
ornaments  made  him  such  a  mark  for  arrows  and  other 
missiles,  that  he  would  have  been  slain,  if  the  dust  had  not 
hindered  the  sight  of  those  who  were  shooting  at  him ;  so 
that  after  a  part  of  his  robe  had  been  cut  off  by  a  blow  of 
a  javelin,  he  escaped  to  cause  vast  slaughter  at  a  future 

time. 

6.  After  this,  raging  as  if  against  sacrilegious  men  who 
had  violated  a  temple,  he  cried  out  that  the  lord  of  so  many 
monarchs  and  nations  had  been  insulted,  and  resolved  to 
use  all  his  efforts  to  destroy  the  city.  But  at  the  entreaty 
of  his  choicest  generals  not  to  break  the  example  of  mcicy 
which  he  had  so  gloriously  set,  by  indulging  in  anger,  he 
was  pacified,  and  the  next  day  ordered  the  garrison  to  be 
summoned  to  surrender. 

7.  Therefore,  at  daybreak,  Grumbates,  king  of  the  Chi- 
onitas,  went  boldly  up  to  the  walls  to  effect  that  object, 
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with  a  braye  body  of  goardB.;  and  when  a  ddlflil  reooo- 
noitrer  had  notioed  him  ooming  within  aboC^  he  let  flj  hii 
baliflta,  and  Btmok  down  his  eon  in  the  flower  of  hkyonlh, 
who  was  at  his  &ther^s  side,  piercing  throii|^  his  weast 
plate*  breast  and  all;  and  he  was  a  prinee  who  in  slatim 
and  beao^  was  superior  to  all  his  oommdes, 
.  8.  At  ms  death  all  his  oonntiTnien  took  to  fligfati  bvt 
presently  returning  in  order  to  prevent  hkbod^  firanbehig 
oarried  off,  and  haying  nrasea  with  their  diMonant  oL^ 
moms  yarioQs  tribes  to  their  aid,  a  stem  oonfliot  arose,  the 
aiTows  flying  on  both  sides  like  hsiL 

9.  The  deadly  struggle  havinff  been  oontinned  tiU  the 
olose  of  day,  it  was  nidlit&ll  before  the  oonse  of  the 
young  prince,  which  had  been  so  stubbornly  denndedt  was 
extricated  from  the  heap  of  dead  and  streams  of  blood* 
amid  the  thick  darkness ;  as  formeriy  at  Troy,  the  annies 
fought  in  furious  combat  for  the  comiade  of  the  Thesmlian 
chieftain.^ 

10.  At  bis  death  the  connt  was  sad,  and  all  the  nobles  as 
well  as  his  father  were  distressed  at  his  sudden  loss ;  and 
a  cessation  of  arms  having  been  ordered,  the  youth,  so 
noble  and  beloved,  was  mourned  after  the  fsishion  of  his 
nation.  He  was  carried  out  in  the  arms  he  was  wont  to 
wear,  and  placed  on  a  spacious  and  lofty  pile ;  around  him 
ten  couches  were  dressed,  bearing  effigies  of  dead  men,  so 
carefully  laid  out,  that  they  resembled  corpses  already 
buried ;  and  for  seven  days  all  the  men  in  the  companies 
and  battalions  celebrated  a  funeral  feast,  dancing,  and  sing* 
ing  melancholy  kinds  of  dirges  in  lamentation  for  the  royal 
youth. 

11.  And  the  women,  with  pitiable  wailing,  deplored  with 
their  customary  weepings  the  hope  of  their  nation  thus  out 
off  in  the  early  bloom  of  youth ;  as  the  worshippers  of 
Venus  are  often  seen  to  do  in  the  solemn  festival  of  Adonis, 
which  the  mystical  doctrines  of  religion  show  to  be  some 
sort  of  image  of  the  ripened  fruits  of  the  earth. 

II. 

f  1.  When  the  body  was  burnt  and  the  bones  collected  in 

a  silver  nm,  which  his  father  had  ordered  to  be  carried 

1  Fatrodns,  the  companion  of  Aobillet. 
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back  to  hia  native  land,  to  be  there  buried  beneath  the 
earth.  Sapor,  after  taking  cotmsel,  determined  to  propitiate 
the  shade  of  the  deceased  prince  by  making  the  destroyed 
oity  of  Amida  his  monument  Nor  indeed  was  Grumbates 
willing  to  move  onward  while  the  shade  of  his  only  son 
remained  unavenged. 

2.  And  having  given  two  days  to  rest,  and  sent  out 
large  bodies  of  troops  to  ravage  the  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  fields  which  were  as  heavy  with  crops  as  in  the 
time  of  peace,  the  enemy  surrounded  the  city  with  a  line 
of  heavy-armed  soldiers  five  deep ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  day  the  brilliant  squadrons  filled  every 
spot  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  every  direction,  and  the 
ranks  marching  slowly,  took  up  the  positions  appointed  to 
each  by  lot 

3.  All  the  Persians  were  employed  in  surrounding  the 
walls ;  that  part  which  looked  eastward,  where  that  youth 
BO  fatal  to  us  was  slain,  fell  to  the  Chionitaa.  The  YertaB 
were  appointed  to  the  south ;  the  Albcuii  watched  the 
north ;  while  opposite  to  the  western  gate  wore  posted  the 
Segestani,  the  fiercest  warriors  of  all,  with  whom  were 
trains  of  tall  elephants,  horrid  with  their  wrinkled  skins, 
which  marched  on  slowly,  loaded  with  armed  men,  terrible 
beyond  the  savageness  of  any  other  frightful  sight,  as  we 
have  often  said. 

4.  When  we  saw  these  countless  hosts  thus  deliberately 
collected  for  the  confiagration  of  the  Eoman  world,  and 
directed  to  our  own  immediate  destruction,  we  despaired 
of  safety,  and  sought  only  how  to  end  our  lives  gloriously, 
as  we  all  desired. 

5.  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting,  the  enemy's 
lines  stood  immovable,  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  without 
changing  a  step  or  uttering  a  sound ;  nor  was  even  the 
neigh  of  a  horse  heard  ;  and  the  men  having  withdrawn  in 
the  same  order  as  they  had  advanced,  after  refreshing 
themselves  with  food  and  sleep,  even  before  tlie  dawn, 
returned,  led  by  the  clang  of  bi-azen  tmmpets,  to  surround 
the  city,  as  if  fated  to  fall  with  their  terrible  ring. 

6.  And  scarcely  had  Grumbates,  like  a  Eoman  fecial, 
hurled  at  us  a  spear  stained  with  blood,  according  to  his 
native  fashion,  than  the  whole  army,  rattling  their  arms, 
mounted  up  to  the  walls,  and  instantly  the  tumult  of 
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WM  tmw  fierce,  while  all  the  Bqnadrons  hastened  with 
'  neea  NDd  iJacrily  lo  tlie  attack,  and  our  men  on  their 
nia  opposed  thorn  with  equal  fierceness  and  reaoliitiun. 

7.  OOcai  mauy  of  the  enemy  fell  with  their  heads  crushed 
1)7  vut  btones  burliHl  from  Bcorpiona,  some  were  pieroed 
irith  MiowB,  othcTB  wi^re  tranii6x«'d  with  javelins,  and 
•trowed  the  ground  with  their  btrdiesj  others,  wounded, 
fled  book  in  iMMa  to  their  onmndec  i 

e.  Nor  m»  tiiere  len  grief  or  iee«  ■'"g***-  te  A*  dlj^ 
triien  the  dond  of  errowi  ofaeourad  the  sir,  end  Ike  wt 
engiiw.<rf  iriuoh  the  Pendeoa  bed  got  -ptmnmian  whm. 
th^  took  Singere,  eoettered  wounds  e*eijwhan! 

9.  Vm  the  gwriaon,  ocdleotuw  ell  their  ^mm,  ntmiic 
ia  ooBitHtt  rdie&  to  the  onnut,  in  their  eegeniM*  to 
defend  the  oi^,  fbll  wounded,  to  tiie  hindienee  of  thib 
ooomdes,  or,  beiiig  nd^  torn  ei  ther  MI,  thmr  -doWi 
thon  iriw  stood  near  them,  or  if  ttill  alive,  ioagfat  vm 
aid  crffhoae  akilfdl  in  extracting  darts  which  h«i  Deoome 
fixed  in  their  bodies. 

'  10.  So  slanghter  was  met  by  slangbter,  and  lasted  till 
the  oloae  of  day,  being  scarcely  stopped  by  the  daikness  of 
evening,  so  great  was  the  obstinacy  with  which  both  sides 
fought. 

11.  And  the  watches  of  the  night  were  passed  nnder 
arms,  and  the  bills  resounded  with  the  shouts  raised  on  both 
sides,  while  our  men  extolled  the  valour  of  Constantiiis 
Cesar  as  lord  of  the  empire  and  of  the  world,  and  die 
Persians  styled  Sapor  Saansas  and  Pyroses,  which  appelll^ 
tions  mean  king  of  kings,  and  conqueror  in  wars. 

12.  The  next  morning,  before  daybreak,  the  trompet 
gave  the  signal,  and  countless  nnmbers  &om  all  sides 
(locked  like  birds  to  a  contest  of  similar  violeuoe ;  and  in 
(.'very  direction,  as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing 
could  be  seen  in  the  [daina  and  valleys  but  the  glittering 
arms  of  these  savage  nations. 

13.  And  presently  a  shont  was  raised,  and  as  the  enemy 
nished  forward  all  at  once,  thoy  were  met  hy  a  dense 
shower  of  missiles  &om  the  walls ;  and  as  may  he  oon- 
jeotared,  none  were  hurled  in  vain,  falling  as  they  did 
among  ho  dense  a  crowd.  For  while  so  many  evils  snr- 
ronnded  us,  we  fought  as  I  have  said  before,  with  the  hope, 
not  of  procuring  ufety,  but  of  dying  bravely  -,  and  fiim 
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dawn  to  erentide  the  battle  wa«  evenly  balanoed,  both 
fighting  with  more  ferocity  than  method,  and  there  arose 
the  shouts  of  men  striking  and  falling,  so  that  from  the 
eagerness  of  both  parties  there  was  scarcely  any  one  who 
did  not  give  or  receive  wounds. 

14.  At  last,  night  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  and  the 
losses  on  both  sides  caused  a  longer  truce.  For  when  the 
time  intended  for  rest  was  allowed  to  us,  continual  sleep- 
less toil  still  exhausted  our  little  remaining  strength,  m 
spite  of  the  dread  caused  by  the  bloodshed  and  the  pallid 
faces  of  the  dying,  whom  the  scantiness  of  our  room  did 
not  permit  us  even  the  last  solace  of  burying ;  since  with- 
in the  circuit  of  a  moderate  city  there  were  seven  legions, 
and  a  vast  promiscuous  multitude  of  citizens  and  strangers 
of  both  sexes,  and  other  soldiers,  so  that  at  least  twenty 
thousand  men  were  shut  up  within  the  walls. 

15.  So  each  attended  to  his  own  wounds  as  well  as  he 
oould,  availing  himself  of  whatever  assistance  or  remedies 
came  in  his  way.  While  some,  being  severely  wounded, 
died  of  loss  of  blood ;  and  some,  pierced  through  by  swords, 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  breathed  their  last  in  the  open  air ; 
others  who  were  pierced  through  and  through  the  skilful 
refused  to  touch,  in  order  not  to  pain  them  further  by 
inflicting  useless  sufferings;  some,  seeking  the  doubtful 
remedy  of  extracting  the  arrows,  only  incurred  agonies 
worse  than  death* 

III. 

§  1.  While  the  war  was  going  on  in  this  manner  around 
Aroida,  Ursicinus,  vexed  at  being  dependent  on  the  will 
of  another,  gave  continual  warning  to  Sabinianus,  who 
had  superior  authority  over  the  soldiers,  and  who  still 
remained  in  the  quarter  of  the  tombs,  to  oollect  all  iiie 
light-armed  troops,  and  hasten  by  secret  paths  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  chain,  with  the  idea  tliat  by  the  aid 
of  this  light  force,  if  chance  should  aid  them,  they  might 
surprise  some  of  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  attack  with  suo- 
oess  the  night  watches  of  the  army,  which,  with  its  vast  cir- 
cuit, was  surrounding  the  walls,  or  else  by  incessant  attacks 
might  harass  those  who  clung  resolutely  to  the  blockade. 
2.  But  Sabinianus  rejected  this  proposal  as  mischievous. 
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•iid  pfodnood  wnbo  httan  front  Hm  t/BttfttOf^  €ixfmuif 
eojomuig  that  all  that  oonld  be  done  was  to  be  done  witlu 
outezpoaiiigtfaetitwpatoaiijdaiigpBr;  bothia  owb  aeoiet 
motiyehe  Iropt  inhia  own  boaom,  nanMHj,  that  he  had  been 
CQiutantly  reocwnmended  wfafle  at  oout  to  I'eftwe  hia  pxth 
deeeawr,  who  waa  Tory  eager  for  ^orj,  ovety  wpocrtmiitj 
of  aoqnirinff  renown,  howerer  mndi  it  night  be  tat  Hm 
intereat  of  me  repoblio. 

8.  Extreme  paina  were  taken,  even  to  the  rain  of  the 
pTOTuioeB,  to  prevent  the  gallant  Uiaidnaa  ftom  being 
apoken  of  aa  the  author  of  or  partner  in  anj  memorabie 
exploit  Therefore,  bewildered  with  theae  miafortaneak 
Uraiciniiay  aeeing  that,  thongh  oonatantly  aending  apiea  to 
na  (although  from  the  atriot  watoh  that  waa  aet  it  waa  not 
eaqr  for  any  one  to  enter  the  eity),  and  proponng  ma^y 
adTantageons  i^bna,  he  did  no  good,  aeemea  like  a  lion, 
terrible  for  hia  aiae  and  fieroeneaa,  bat  with  hia  olawa  out 
and  his  teeth  drawn,  ao  that  he  ooold  not  dare  to  save  fttNn 
danger  his  cubs  entangled  in  the  nets  of  the  hunters. 

IV. 

S  1.  But  in  the  city,  where  the  number  of  the  oorpses 
which  lay  scattered  over  the  streets  was  too  great  for  ax^ 
one  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  over  them,  a  pestilence 
was  soon  added  to  the  other  calamities  of  the  citizens ;  the 
carcases  becoming  full  of  worms  and  corruption,  from  the 
evaporation  caused  by  the  heat,  and  the  various  diseases  of 
the  people  ;  and  here  I  will  briefly  explain  whence  diseases 
of  this  kind  arise. 

2.  Both  philosophers  and  skilful  physicians  agree  that 
excess  of  cold,  or  of  heat,  or  of  moisture,  or  of  drought, 
all  cause  pestilences ;  on  which  account  those  who  dwell 
in  marshy  or  wet  districts  are  subject  to  coughs  and  com- 
plaints in  the  eyes,  and  other  similar  maladies :  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  dwell  in  hot  climates  are  liable  to 
fevers  and  inflammations.  But  since  fire  is  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  elements,  so  drought  is  the  quickest  at  killing. 

3.  On  this  account  it  is  that  when  the  Greeks  were 
toiling  at  the  ten  years'  war,'  to  prevent  a  foreigner  from 

1  The  Trojan  war.     See  the  aooount  of  the  peitileiice,  Homot 
D.  L  50. 
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p9X>fitiiig  by  hi»  violation  of  a  royal  marriage,  •  pestilence 
bi-oke  ont  among  them,  and  numbers  died  by  the  darU  of 
Apollo,  who  is  me  same  as  the  Sun. 

4.  Acain^  as  Thnoydides  relates,  tlkat  pestilence  which 
at  the  Dinning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  harassed  the 
Athenians  with  u  most  cruel  kind  of  sickness,  came  by 
dow  steps  from  the  burning  plains  of  Ethiopia  to  Attica. 

5.  Others  maintain  that  the  air  and  the  water,  becoming 
tainted  by  the  smell  of  corpses,  and  similar  thingH,  takes 
away  the  healthiness  of  a  place,  or  at  all  events  that  the 
sodden  change  of  temperature  brings  forth  slighter  sick- 


6.  Some  again  affirm  that  the  air  becomes  heavier  by 
emanations  from  the  earth,  and  kills  some  individuals  by 
checking  the  perspiration  of  the  body,  for  which  reason 
we  learn  from  Homer,  that,  besides  men,  the  other  living 
creatures  also  died ;  and  we  know  by  many  instances,  that 
in  sach  plagues  this  does  occur. 

7.  Now  the  first  species  of  pestilence  is  called  pandemic ; 
this  causes  those  who  live  in  dry  places  to  be  attacked  by 
frequent  heats.  The  second  is  called  epidemic,  which 
gets  gradually  more  violent,  dims  the  sight  of  the  eyes, 
and  awakens  dangerous  humours.  The  third  is  called 
loemodes,'  which  is  also  temporary,  but  still  often  kills 
with  great  rapidity. 

8.  We  were  attacked  by  this  deadly  pestilence  from  the 
excessive  heat,  which  our  numbers  ^gravated,  though  but 
few  died :  and  at  last,  on  the  night  after  the  tenth  day 
from  the  first  attack,  the  heavy  and  dense  air  was  softened 
by  a  little  rain,  and  the  health  of  the  garrison  was  restored 
and  preserved. 

V. 

§  1.  Ix  the  mean  time  the  restless  Persians  were  sur- 
rounding the  city  with  a  fence  of  wicker-work,  and 
mounds  were  commenced ;  lofty  towers  also  were  con- 
structed with  iron  fronts,  in  the  top  of  each  of  which 
a  balista  was  placed,  in  order  to  drive  down  the  garri- 

^  i.€^  Kot/Miis,  from  Xoi^^r,  pestilence.  Pandemic  means  '*  attad:- 
iBff  the  whole  people.*'  Epioemic,  '*q)reading  from  indiyidual  ttf 
indiTidiud.'* 
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■on  from  tka  bAtdnMBte ;  bnt  dnring  the  wIuIb  tte*  Hi 
■lunrer  of  nuasilM  from  die  ualien  uid  dingMi  aawr 
oeued  for  ft  moment. 

2.  We  had  with  mtwoof  the  legku  wUoh  hid  Mmd 
nnder  Uegnentine,  uid  which,  m  we  hftve  nid,  had  Udy 
been  bra^;fat  from  Ganl,  oonmoeed  oi  bmve  and  Htif* 
man  well  adapted  for  oomBiota  m  ib»  plain ;  bat  not  oa^ 
twoleai  for  anoli  a  kind  of  war  aa  that  hy  which  wa  wna 
now  pnoed.  bnt  aotnaUf  in  the  way.  For  aa  th^jr  had  no 
skill  either  in  worldly  the  enginea,  or  in  oonatraatins 
worki,  bnt  were  oontinnallj  tn«^Hwg  foolidi  MlliMi  and 
fighting  bravely,  they  always  retunied  with  JjuhtiMm^ 
nnmbm ;  doing  jnst  aa  mnoh  good,  as  the  Mjii^  ia,  aa  • 
bnoket  c^  water  bionght  by  a  aingle  hand  to  a  gsnonl 


3.  At  laat,  when  fbe  gates  were  completely  blooked,  and 
they  were  ntter!^  nnabie  to  get  oat,  in  aptto  of  the  entiaa 

tjea  of  their  tiibunee,  they  became  fnrionB  as  wild  liiiasis 
But  on  Bubseqttent  occasions  tl\eir  Hervioes  became  oon- 
epicnouB,  aa  we  shall  ehow. 

4.  In  a  remote  part  of  the  wMa  on  the  southern  aide, 
which  looks  down  on  the  Tigris,  ihere  was  a  high  tower, 
below  which  yawned  an  abrupt  precipice,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  look  over  without  giddiness.  From  thia 
by  a  hollow  subteTrBntran  passnge  slong  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  some  steps  were  cut  with  great  skill,  which  led 
up  to  the  level  of  the  city,  by  which  water  was  secretly 
obtained  from  the  river,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case 
in  all  the  fortreeses  in  that  district  which  are  situated  on 
any  river. 

5.  This  passage  was  dark,  and  because  of  the  precipitins 
character  of  the  rock  was  neglected  by  the  besiegers,  till, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  deserter  who  went  over  to  them, 
seventy  Fenian  archers  of  the  royal  battalion,  men  of  emi' 
iient  skill  and  courage,  being  protected  by  the  remoteness 
of  the  spot  which  prevented  their  being  heard,  climbed  up 
bj-  the  steps  one  by  one  at  midnight,  and  reached  the  thiid 
story  of  the  tower.  There  ihey  concealed  themselves  till 
daybreak,  when  they  held  ont  a  scarlet  cloak  as  a  signal  for 
commencing  an  assault,  when  they  saw  that  the  city  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  multitude  of  their  oomrades ; 
and  tiien  tbey  emptied  their  quivers  and  threw  them  dowm 
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at  their  feet,  and  with  loud  cries  shot  their  arrows  among 
the  citizens  with  prodigious  skiU. 

6.  And  presently  the  whole  of  the  mighty  hotft  of  the 
enemy  assaulted  the  city  with  more  ferocity  than  ever. 
And  while  we  stood  hesitating  and  perplexed  to  know 
which  danger  to  oppose  first,  whether  to  make  head  agaimtt 
the  foe  ahove  us,  or  against  the  multitude  who  were 
scaling'  the  hattlements  with  ladders,  our  force  was 
divided;  and  five  of  the  lighter  halistsB  were  brought 
lonnd  and  placed  so  as  to  attack  our  tower.  They  shot 
oat  heavy  wooden  javelins  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes 
transfixing  two  of  our  men  at  one  blow,  so  that  many 
of  them  fell  to  the  ground  severely  wounded,  and  some 
jnmped  down  in  haste  from  fear  of  the  creaking  engines, 
and  being  terribly  lacerated  by  the  fall,  died. 

7.  But  by  measures  promptly  taken,  the  walls  were 
again  secured  on  that  side,  and  the  engines  replaced  in 
their  former  situation. 

8.  And  since  the  crime  of  desertion  had  increased  the 
labonrs  of  our  soldiers,  they,  full  of  indignation,  moved 
along  the  battlements  as  if  on  level  ground,  hurling 
missiles  of  all  kinds,  and  exerting  themhelves  so  strenu- 
ously that  the  Yirtae,  who  were  attacking  on  the  south 
side,  were  repulsed  covered  by  wounds,  and  retired  in 
consternation  to  their  tents,  having  to  lament  the  fall  oi 
many  of  their  number. 

VI. 

S  1.  Thus  fortune  showed  us  a  ray  of  safety,  granting  us 
one  day  in  which  we  suffered  but  little,  while  the  enemy 
sustained  a  heavy  loss ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  given 
to  rest  in  order  to  recruit  our  strength  ;  and  at  the  dawn  of 
the  next  morning  we  saw  from  the  citadel  an  innumera- 
ble multitude,  which,  after  the  capture  of  the  fort  called 
Ziata,  was  being  led  to  ''he  enemy's  camp.  For  a  promis- 
cuous multitude  had  taken  refuge  in  Ziata  on  account  of 
its  size  and  strength ;  it  being  a  place  ten  furlongs  in  cir- 
enmference. 

2.  In  those  days  many  other  fortresses  also  wore  stormed 
and  burnt,  and  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  carried 
off  from  them  into  slavery ;  among  whom  were  many  men 

0 


and  women,  enfteblad  bj  age,  who,  fiunting  firom  diffscMit 
oMises,  broke  down  under  the  length  of  the  ioianOT«  gsfia 
up  all  deeize  of  life«  and  were  hanutmng  and  left  behind. 

8.  The  Gallio  eoldien  beholding  theae  wratdhed  orawdi^ 
demanded  hj  a  nirtiual  but  nnaeawhable  hnpnlae  to  be  led 
against  the  roroea  of  the  enemy,  threatening  their  tribmua 
and  principal  oentoriona  with  death  if  they  zefiued  them 
leave. 

4.  And  as  wild  beaate  kept  in  oacee,  being  lenderad 
more  savage  by  the  smell  of  blood,  da£  themaelvea  agunafe 
their  movable  bars  in  the  hope  of  esoaping,  so  those  nmm 
amote  the  gatea,  which  we  have  already  apoken  of  aa  bsipg 
blockaded,  with  their  swords;  being  very  anxioos  not  t» 
be  involved  in  the  destmotion  of  the  city  till  thqr  had 
done  some  ffallant  exploit ;  or,  if  they  nltimatel]^  eaoapad 
from  thoirdangexs,  not  to  be  apoken  of  aa  having  done 
nothing  wortli  apeaking  of,  or  worthy  of  their  GalHe 
courage.  Although  when  they  had  aalued  oat  befbsv,  aa 
they  had  often  done,  and  had  inflicted  some  loss  on  the 
raisers  of  the  mounds,  they  had  always  experienced  equal 
loss  themselves. 

5.  We,  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  not  knowing  what 
resistance  to  oppose  to  these  furious  men,  at  length,  having 
with  some  difficulty  won  their  consent  thereto,  decided, 
since  the  evil  could  be  endored  no  longer,  to  allow  tbem  to 
attack  the  Persian  advanced  guard,  which  was  not  much 
beyond  bow-shot ;  and  then,  if  they  could  force  their  line, 
they  might  push  their  advance  further.  For  it  was  plain 
that  if  they  succeeded  in  this,  they  would  cause  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy. 

6.  And  while  the  preparations  for  this  sally  were 
being  made,  the  walls  were  still  gallantly  defended  with 
immitigated  labour  and  watching,  and  planting  engines 
for  shooting  stones  and  darts  in  every  direction.  But 
two  high  mounds  had  been  raised  by  the  Persian  in* 
fantry,  and  the  blockade  of  the  city  was  still  pressed 
forward  by  gradual  operations;  against  which  our  men, 
exerting  themselves  still  more  vigorously,  raised  also  im- 
mense structures,  topping  the  highest  works  of  the  enemy ; 
and  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  immense  weight  of 
their  defenders. 

7.  In  the  mean  time  the  Gallic  troops,  impatient  of  deli^« 
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ttmed  with  their  ax6&  and  swords,  went  forth  from  the 
open  postern  gate,  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  and  moonless 
nigjht  And  imploring  the  Deity  to  be  propitious,  and 
repressing  even  their  breath  when  they  got  near  the 
enemy,  they  advanced  with  qnick  step  and  in  close  order, 
slew  some  of  the  watch  at  the  outposts,  and  the  outer 
sentinels  of  the  camp  ^who  were  asleep,  fearing  no  such 
erentV  and  entertained  secret  hopes  of  penetratiug  even  to 
the  king*8  tent  if  fortune  assisted  them. 

8.  But  some  noise,  though  slight,  was  made  by  them  in 
dieir  march,  and  the  groans  of  the  slain  aroused  many  from 
sleep ;  and  while  each  separately  raised  the  cry  *'  to  arms,*' 
unr  soldiers  halted  and  stood  fiim,  not  venturing  to  move 
any  further  forward*  For  it  would  not  have  been  prudent, 
now  that  those  whom  they  sought  to  surpiise  wore 
awakened,  to  hasten  into  open  danger,  while  the  bands 
of  Persians  were  now  heard  to  be  flocking  to  battle  from  all 
quarters. 

9.  Nevertheless  the  Gallic  troops,  with  undiminished 
strength  and  boldness,  continued  to  hew  down  their  foes 
with  their  swords,  though  some  of  their  own  men  were  also 
slain,  pierced  by  the  arrows  which  were  flying  from  all 
quarters ;  and  they  still  stood  firm,  when  they  saw  the  whole 
danger  collected  into  one  point,  and  the  bands  of  the  enemy 
coming  on  with  speed ;  yet  no  one  turned  his  back :  and 
they  withdrew,  retiring  slowly  as  if  in  time  to  music,  and 
gradually  fell  behind  the  pales  of  the  camp,  being  unable 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  battalions  pressing  close  upon 
them,  and  being  deafened  by  the  clang  of  the  I'ersian 
trumpets. 

10.  And  while  many  tnimpets  in  turn  poui-ed  out  their 
clang  from  the  city,  the  gates  were  opened  to  receive  our 
men,  if  they  should  be  able  to  reach  them :  and  the  engines 
for  missiles  creaked,  though  no  javelins  were  shot  from 
them,  in  order  that  the  captains  of  the  advanced  guard  of 
the  Persians,  ignorant  of  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades, 
might  be  terrified  by  the  noise  into  fisdling  back,  and  so 
allowing  our  gallant  troops  to  be  admitted  in  safety. 

11.  And  owing  to  this  manoeuvre,  the  Gauls  about  day- 
break entered  the  gate  although  with  diminished  numbers ; 
many  of  them  severely  and  others  slightly  wounded. 
They  lost  four  hundred  men  this  night,  when  if  they  had 
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notbeenbixideredbymoie  fonnidaUeobttMl^  thej  imld 
have  slain  in  his  Terj  tent  not  RheMQs  nor  Thimciaas  slsq^ 
ing  before  the  walls  of  I'roy,  but  the  king  of  Peniat  anr- 
lonnded  by  one  hundred  thousand  armed  men. 

12.  To  their  leaders,  as  champions  of  valiant  aotiona,  the 
emperor,  after  the  fiJl  of  the  oity,  ordered  statues  m 
armour  to  be  erected  at  Edeasa  in  a  frequented  spot.  And 
those  statues  are  preserved  up  to  the  present  time  mihurt* 

13.  When  the  next  day  showed  the  sUn^diter  which  had 
been  made,  nobles  and  satraps  were  founud  lying  amoogit 
the  corpses,  and  all  kinds  of  aissonant  cries  snd  teazs  iirai- 
oated  the  changed  posture  of  the  Persian  host:  eveiywliere 
was  heard  waiBng ;  and  great  indiffuation  was  expressed  1^ 
the  princes,  who  thought  that  the  Komans  had  forced  their 
way  throueh  the  sentries  in  front  of  the  walls.  A  tmoe  was 
made  for  three  days  by  the  common  consent  of  both  aimiea, 
and  we  gladly  accepted  a  little  respite  in  which  to  tska 
breath. 

vn. 

S  1.  Now  the  nations  of  the  barbarians,  being  amazed  at  the 
novelty  of  this  attempt,  and  rendered  by  it  more  savage 
Uian  ever,  discarding  all  delay,  determined  to  proceed  with 
their  works,  since  open  assaults  availed  them  but  little. 
And  with  extreme  warlike  eagerness  they  all  now  hastened 
to  die  gloriously,  or  else  to  propitiate  the  souls  of  the  dead 
by  the  ruin  of  the  city. 

2.  And  now,  the  necessary  preparations  having  been 
completed  by  the  universal  idacrity,  at  the  rising  of  the 
day-star  all  kinds  of  structures  and  iron  towers  were 
brought  up  to  the  walls ;  on  the  lofty  summits  of  which 
balist»  were  fitted,  which  beat  down  the  garrison  who  were 
placed  on  lower  ground. 

3.  And  when  day  broke  the  iron  coverings  of  the  bodies 
of  the  foe  darkened  the  whole  heaven,  and  the  dense  lines 
advanced  without  any  skirmishers  in  front,  and  not  in  an 
irregular  manner  as  before,  but  to  the  regular  and  soft 
music  of  trumpets ;  protected  by  the  roofs  of  the  engines, 
and  holding  before  them  vncker  shields. 

4.  And  when  they  came  within  reach  of  our  missiles,  the 

^  Ammian  alludes  to  the  expedition  of  Ulyises  and  Diomed.  related 
by  Homer,  IL  vilL 
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PeinaQ  infantry,  holding  their  shielcLs  in  front  of  them,  and 
even  then  having  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  arrows  which 
were  shot  from  the  engines  on  the  walls,  for  scarcely  any 
kind  of  weapon  found  an  empty  space,  they  broke  their 
line  a  little ;  and  even  the  cuirassiers  were  checked  and 
began  to  retreat,  which  raised  the  spirits  of  our  men. 

5.  Still  the  balistfle  of  the  enemy,  placed  on  their  iron 
towers,  and  pouring  down  missiles  with  great  power  from 
their  high  ground  on  those  in  a  lower  position,  spread  a 
great  deal  of  slaughter  in  our  ranks.  At  last,  when  evening 
came  on,  both  sides  retired  to  rest,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  was  spent  bv  us  in  considering  what  device  could 
be  adopted  to  resist  tne  formidable  engines  of  the  enemy. 

6.  At  length,  after  we  had  considered  many  plans,  we 
determined  on  one  which  the  rapidity  with  which  it  could 
be  executed  made  the  safest — to  oppose  four  scorpions  to  the 
four  balistee ;  which  were  carefully  moved  (a  very  difficult 
operation)  from  the  place  in  which  they  were ;  but  before 
thia  work  was  finished,  day  arrived,  bringing  us  a  mournful 
sight,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  us  the  formidable  battalions 
of  the  Persians,  with  their  trains  of  elephants,  the  noise  and 
size  of  which  animals  are  such  that  nothing  more  terrible 
oan  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  man. 

7.  And  while  we  were  pressed  on  all  sides  with  the  vast 
masses  of  arms,  and  works,  and  beasts,  still  our  scorpions 
were  kept  at  work  with  their  iron  slings,  hurling  huge 
round  stones  from  the  battlements,  by  which  the  towers  of 
the  enemy  were  crushed  and  the  balistse  and  those  who 
worked  them  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  so  that  many  were 
desperately  injured,  and  many  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the 
fisdling  structures.  And  the  elephants  were  driven  back 
with  violence,  and  surrounded  by  the  flames  which  we 
poured  forth  against  them,  the  moment  that  they  were 
wounded  retired,  and  could  not  be  restrained  by  their 
riders.  The  works  were  all  burnt,  but  still  there  was  no 
oeasation  from  the  conflict. 

8.  For  the  king  of  the  Persians  himself,  who  is  never  ex- 
pected to  mingle  in  the  fight,  being  indignant  at  these  dis- 
asters, adopting  a  new  and  unprecedented  mode  of  action, 
sprang  forUi  like  a  common  soldier  among  his  own  dense 
columns ;  and  as  the  very  number  of  his  guards  made  him 
the  more  conspicuous  to  us  who  looked  from  afar  on  the 
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aoene,  ha  wis  Bwriled  by  immeroM  mfarilc^aad  iwM  fcieed 
to  retira  afler  he  had  lort  many  of  hk  «0OOirt,  while  his  tram 
fell  back  by  eehellons ;  and  at  the  end  cf  the  day,  thoopi 
frightened  neither  by  the  aad  siriit  cf  the  damsfater  nor  of 
the  wonnda,  he  at  length  allowed  a  abort  period  to  ha  ghm 
toreat. 

vin. 

■ 

f  1.  Nigiht  had  pat  an  end  to  the  combat ;  and  when  a 
■light  rest  had  been  proonred  from  sleep,  the  moment  that 
the  dawn,  looked  for  as  the  harbin^r  of  better  fbrtmev 
appeared,  Sapor,  fbll  of  rag^  and  indignation,  and  pe^ 
feotly  recddess,  called  forth  his  people  to  attack  ns.  And 
as  lus  woxks  were  all  bomt,  aa  we  haTe  related,  and  Ab 
attack  had  to  be  conducted  by  means  of  their  IoAt  moimds 
raised  close  to  onr  walls,  we  also  from  monnaa  within 
the  walls,  as  fast  as  we  conld  raise  them,  straggled  in 
spite  of  all  oar  difficulties,  with  all  oar  might,  and  with 
equal  courage,  against  our  assailants. 

2.  And  long  did  the  bloody  oonfliot  last,  nor  was  any  one 
of  the  garrison  driven  by  fear  of  death  from  his  resolution 
to  defend  the  city.  The  conflict  was  prolonged,  till  at  last, 
while  the  fortune  of  the  two  sides  was  still  undecided,  the 
structure  raised  by  our  men,  having  been  long  assailed  and 
shaken,  at  last  fell,  as  if  by  an  earthquake. 

3.  And  the  whole  space  which  was  between  the  wall 
and  the  external  mound  being  made  level  as  if  by  a  cause- 
way or  a  bridge,  opened  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  which 
was  no  longer  embarrassed  by  any  obstacles ;  and  numbers 
of  our  men,  being  crushed  or  enfeebled  by  their  wounds, 
gave  up  the  struggle.  Still  men  flocked  from  all  quarters 
to  repel  so  imminent  a  danger,  but  from  their  eager  haste 
they  got  in  one  another's  way,  while  the  boldness  of  the 
enemy  increased  with  their  success. 

4.  By  the  command  of  the  king  all  his  troops  now  has* 
tened  into  action,  and  a  hand-to-hand  enga^ment  ensued. 
Blood  ran  down  from  the  vast  slaughter  on  both  sides :  the 
ditches  were  filled  with  corpses,  and  thus  a  wider  path  was 
opened  for  the  besiegers.  And  the  city,  being  now  filled 
with  the  eager  crowd  which  forced  its  way  in,  all  hope  of 
defence  or  of  escape  was  cat  off,  and  armed  and  unarmed 
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witlKmt  any  distmotion  of  age  or  sex  were  slaughtered  like 
■heep. 

5.  It  was  fiill  evening,  when,  though  fortune  had  proved 
advexse,  the  bulk  of  our  troops  was  still  fighting  in  good 
order;  and  I,  having  couched  myself  with  two  com- 
paaiona  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  city,  now  under  cover 
of  darkness,  made  my  escape  by  a  postern  gate  where 
tliere  was  no  guard ;  and  aided  by  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  by  the  speed  of  my  companions,  I  at  last 
reached  the  tenth  milestone  from  the  city. 

6.  Here,  having  lightly  refi'Chhed  ourselves,  I  tried  to 
proceed,  but  found  myself,  as  a  noble  unaccustomed  to 
snch  toil,  overcome  by  fatigue  of  the  march.  1  happened 
to  fidl  in,  however,  with  what,  though  a  most  unsightly 
object,  was  to  me,  completely  tired  out,  a  most  seasonable 
lelief. 

7.  A  groom  riding  a  runaway  horse,  barebacked  and 
without  a  bridle,  in  order  to  prevent  his  falling  had 
knotted  the  halter  by  which  he  was  guiding  him  tightly 
to  his  left  hand,  and  presently,  being  thrown,  and  unable 
to  break  the  knot,  he  was  torn  to  pieces  as  he  was 
dragged  over  the  rough  ground  and  through  the  bushes, 
till  at  last  the  weight  of  his  dead  body  stopped  the  tired 
beast ;  I  caught  him,  and  mounting  him,  availed  myself  of 
his  services  at  a  most  seasonable  moment,  and  after  much 
suffering  arrived  with  my  companions  at  some  sulphur- 
ous springs  of  naturally  hot  water. 

8.  On  account  of  the  heat  we  had  suffered  greatly  from 
thirst,  and  had  been  crawling  about  for  tFome  time  in 
search  of  water ;  and  now  when  we  came  to  this  well  it 
was  so  deep  that  we  could  not  descend  into  it,  nor  had 
we  any  ropes ;  but,  taught  by  extreme  necessity,  we  tore  up 
the  linen  clothes  which  we  wore  into  long  rags,  which  we 
made  into  one  great  rope,  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  it  a 
cap  which  one  of  us  wore  beneath  his  helmet;  and  letting 
that  down  by  the  rope,  and  drawing  up  water  in  it  like 
a  sponge,  we  easily  quenched  our  thirst. 

i».  From  hence  we  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  Euphrates, 
intending  to  cross  to  the  other  side  in  the  boat  which 
long  custom  had  stationed  in  that  quarter,  to  convey  men 
and  cattle  across. 

10.    When  lo !  we  see  at  a  distance  a  Homan  force  with 
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OKToIiy  Btaodftrdi,  aoittmd  and  pnnnad  tj  •  dirirfon  at 
PeniuiB,  tiioojdi  we  did  not  know  from  what  ^ntrttr  U 
had  come  ao  aiuldeDly  on  Qiem  in  tfaair  march. 

11.  Thii  example  ihowed  lu  that  iriiat  man  call  iik- 
digenona  people  are  not  aprong  ftom  the  faowala  of  dw 
earth,  but  meiely  appear  nnexnaotedlj  by  raaeoii  of  die 
apeed  of  Iheir  morementa :  aou  beoanae  thar  were  aaen 
wexpectedljr  in  Tariona  plaoea,  they  got  toe  iiama  of 
Sputi.' and  vera  believed  to  haTe  gpnmg  Emm  die  gionad, 
antu^nitj  exaggerating  their  renown  in  a  iabaloaa  nauMT, 
aa  it  doea  that  of  other  thinga. 

12.  Bonaed  by  thia  awht,  ainoe  oar  on^  brae  of  «A^ 
lay  in  onr  apeed,  we  &«w  off  thrcm^  ue  tuoketi  and 
wooda  to  the  high  monntaina ;  and  from  tbanoe  ws  went 
to  Hfllitina,  a  town  of  the  Leaaer  Armenia,  where  w»  finnd 
onr  chief  jnat  tm  the  pcxnt  of  aetting  ofi^  in  whoae  onrnpany 
we  went  on  to  Antioeh. 

IX. 
§  1.  In  the  mean  time  Sapor  and  the  Peraiaae  began  to 
tiiink  of  returoing  home,  because  tbey  feared  to  penetret« 
more  inland  with  their  prisoners  and  booty,  now  that  the 
anhmin  was  nearly  over,  and  the  nnhealthy  star  of  the 
Kids  had  arisen. 

2.  But  amid  the  masBacres  and  plunder  of  the  destroyed 
dty,  ^lianthe  oonnt,  and  the  tribunes  by  whose  Tigour 
the  walls  of  Amida  hod  been  defended,  and  the  loeses  of 
the  Persians  multiplied,  were  wickedly  crucified ;  and 
Jacobus  and  CsBsiae,  the  (reasnrers  of  the  commander  of 
the  caTalry,  and  others  of  the  band  of  protectores,  were  led 
as  prisonent,  with  their  hands  bound  behind  their  backs ; 
and  the  people  of  the  district  beyond  the  Tigris,  who  were 
diligently  sought  for,  were  all  slain  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  dignity. 

S.  But  the  wife  of  CraugoaiuB,  who,  preserving  her 
choHtity  inviolate,  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
high-bom  matron,  was  mourning  as  if  she  were  to  be 
carried  to  another  world  without  her  husband,  althotigfa 

1  Aramiiuiiu  U  vTODgliere :  it  wm only  the  Th«baDi  who  were  called 
Sroprol,  from  (m(pH,b]  uw,  becaoMof  the  bbleof  thadraffoa'i  teeth 
■ava  bf  Oiulmai ;  the  Atheniaiis,  who  olaimed  to  be  earubotn,  not 
oaUed  lnf>r*l,  bat  obrix**^*- 
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she  had  indications  afforded  her  that  she  might  hope  for  a 
higher  future. 

4.  Therefore,  thinking  of  her  own  interests,  and  havine 
a  wise  forecast  of  the  future,  she  was  torn  with  a  twofold 
anxiety,  loathing  both  widowhood  and  the  marriage  she 
saw  before  her.  Accordingly,  she  secretly  sent  off  a 
friend  of  sure  fidelity,  and  well  acquainted  with  Mesopo- 
tamia, to  pass  by  Moimt  Izala,  between  the  two  forts 
called  Mande  and  Lome,  and  so  to  effect  his  entrance  into 
NiHibis,  calling  upon  her  husband,  with  urgent  entreaties 
and  the  revelation  of  many  secrets  of  her  own  private 
condition,  after  hearing  what  the  messenger  could  tell 
him,  to  come  to  Persia  and  live  happily  with  her  there. 

5.  The  messenger,  travelling  with  great  speed  through 
jungle  roads  and  thickets,  reached  Nisibis,  pretending  that 
he  had  never  seen  his  mistress,  and  that,  as  in  all  likeli- 
hood she  was  slain,  he  had  availed  himself  of  an  accidental 
opportunity  to  make  his  esoape  from  the  enemy's  camp, 
i^d  so,  being  neglected  as  one  of  no  importance,  he  got 
access  to  Craugasius,  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 
And  having  received  from  him  an  assnranoe  that,  as  soon 
as  he  could  do  so  with  safety,  he  would  gladly  rejoin  his 
wife,  he  departed,  bearing  the  wished-for  intelligence  to 
the  lady.  She,  when  she  received  it,  addressed  herself, 
through  the  medium  of  Tamsapor,  to  the  king,  entreating 
him  that,  if  the  opportunity  offered  before  he  quitted  the 
Boman  territories,  he  would  order  her  husband  to  be 
restored  to  her. 

6.  But  the  fact  of  this  stranger  having  departed  thus 
unexpectedly,  without  any  one  suspecting  it,  after  his 
secret  return,  raised  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Duke  Cas- 
sianus  and  the  other  nobles  who  had  authority  in  the  city, 
who  addressed  severe  menaces  to  Craugasius,  insisting 
that  the  man  could  neither  have  come  nor  have  gone  with- 
out his  privity. 

7.  And  he,  fearing  the  charge  of  treason,  and  being  very 
anxious  lest  the  flight  of  the  deserter  should  cause  a  sus- 
picion that  his  wife  was  still  alive  and  was  well  treated  by 
the  enemy,  feigned  to  court  a  marriage  with  another 
virgin  of  high  rank.  And  having  gone  out  to  a  villa 
which  he  had  eight  miles  from  the  city,  as  if  with  the 
object  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  wed* 
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ding  ftMt,  ho  momted  a  hone,  and  fled  at  Ml  speed  to  a 
predatoTT  troop  of  Peniane  which  he  had  leanit  wee  ia 
the  neighboiuiiood,  and  beinff  cordially  xeoeived,  when  it 
WM  teen  from  what  he  said  wno  he  was,  he  waa  delivered 
over  to  Tunaapor  on  the  fifth  day,  and  by  him  he  waa 
iutrodnoed  to  the  kins,  and  recovered  not  only  hie  wile, 
but  his  family  and  all  his  treasures,  though  he  lost  hia 
wife  only  a  few  months  sfterwards.  And  he  waa  esteeoMd 
only  second  to  Antoninus,  though  as  a  great  poet  has  said, 

**  Ixngo  praodmui  interraDo.*** 

8.  For  Antoninus  was  eminent  both  finr  geniua  and 
experience  in  affiurs,  and  had  usefbl  counsels  fiir  eveiy 
enterprise  that  could  be  proposed,  while  Craugssius  waa 
of  a  less  subtle  nature,  thou^  also  very  celebnSed.  And 
all  ibeee  events  took  place  within  a  short  time  after  the 
ftllof  Amida. 

9.  But  the  king,  though  showing  no  marks  of  anxiety 
on  his  countenance,  and  though  be  appeared  full  of  exult- 
ation at  the  fall  of  the  city,  still  in  the  depths  of  his  heart 
was  greatly  perplexed,  recollecting  that  in  the  siege  he 
had  frequently  sustained  severe  losses,  and  that  he  had  lost 
more  men,  and  those  too  of  more  importance  than  any 
prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  from  us,  or  than  we  had  lost 
in  all  the  battles  that  had  taken  place ;  as  indeed  had  also 
been  the  case  at  Singara,  and  at  Nisibis.  In  the  seventy- 
three  days  during  which  he  had  been  blockading  Amida, 
ho  had  lost  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  as  was  reckoned  a  few 
days  later  by  Discenes,  a  tribune  and  secretary ;  the  cal- 
culation being  the  more  easily  made  because  the  coipses 
of  our  men  very  soon  shrink  and  lose  their  colour,  so  that 
their  fiaices  can  never  be  recognized  after  four  days ;  but  the 
bodies  of  the  Pei-sians  dry  up  like  the  trunks  of  trees,  so 
that  nothing  exudes  from  them,  nor  do  they  suffer  from  any 
suffusion  of  blood,  which  is  caused  by  their  more  sparing 
diet,  and  by  the  dryness  and  heat  of  iheir  native  land. 

X. 

f  1.  While  these  events  and  troubles  were  proceeding 
rapidly  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  East,  the  EtenuS 

'  A  quotation  from  the  deaoriptiou  of  the  foot-race  in  Viigil,  As. 

v.sao. 
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City  was  fearing  distress  from  an  impending  scarcity  of 
oom ;  and  the  violence  of  the  common  people,  infuriated 
by  the  expectation  of  that  worst  of  all  eviL,  was  yen  ted 
npon  Tertnllns,  who  at  that  time  was  prefect  of  the  city. 
lliis  was  unreasonable,  since  it  did  not  depend  upon 
him  that  the  provisions  were  embarked  in  a  stormy  season 
in  ships  whicn,  through  the  unusually  tempestuous  state 
of  the  sea,  and  the  violence  of  contraty  winds,  were 
driven  into  any  ports  they  could  make,  and  were  unable 
to  reach  the  port  of  Augustus,  from  the  greatness  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  them. 

2.  Nevertheless,  TertuUus  was  continually  troubled  by 
the  seditious  movements  of  the  people,  who  worked  them- 
selves up  to  great  rage,  being  excited  by  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  famine ;  till,  having  no  hope  of  preserving  his 
own  safety,  he  wisely  brought  his  little  boys  out  to  the 
people,  who,  though  in  a  state  of  tumultuous  disorder,  were 
often  influenced  by  sudden  accidents,  and  with  tears  ad- 
dressed them  thus : — 

3.  "Behold  your  fellow-citizens,  who  (may  the  gods 
avert  the  omen),  unless  fortune  should  take  a  more  favour- 
able turn,  will  be  exposed  to  the  same  sufifenngs  as  your- 
selves. If  then  you  think  that  by  destroying  them  you 
will  be  saved  from  all  suflFering,  they  are  in  your  power." 
The  people,  of  their  own  nature  inclined  to  mercy,  were 
propitiated  by  this  sad  address,  and  made  no  answer,  but 
awaited  their  impending  fate  with  resignation. 

4.  And  soon,  by  the  favour  of  the  deity  who  has 
watched  over  the  growth  of  Rome  from  its  first  origin, 
and  who  promised  that  it  should  last  for  ever,  while 
Tertullus  was  at  Ostia,  sacrificing  in  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  the  sea  became  calm,  the  wind  changed  to  a 
gentle  south-east  breeze,  and  the  ships  in  full  sail  entered 
the  port,  laden  with  com  to  fill  the  granaries. 

XI. 

§  1.  While  these  perplexing  transactions  were  taking  plaoe, 
intelligence  fuU  of  importance  and  danger  reached  Constan- 
tins  wno  was  reposing  in  winter  quarters  at  Sirmium,  in- 
forming him  (as  he  had  already  greatly  feared)  that  the 
Sarmatian  Limigantes,  who,  as  we  have  before  related,  had 
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flspelled  their  masters  from  tbeir  heredit&ry  homes,  bad 
lettnt  to  despiBo  the  lands  which  had  been  generoualy  al- 
lotted to  them  in  the  preceding  ytta:.  in  order  to  prevent  m 
fiokle  B.  claes  from  undertaking  any  miachievous  enterprise, 
and  had  seized  on  the  di{itricf«  over  the  border;  that  they 
mre  straggling,  according  to  their  national  custom,  with 
graat  liceni^e  over  the  whole  country,  and  would  throw 
«*Brylbing  into  disorder  if  they  were  not  put  down. 

t.  The  cmporor,  judging  that  any  delay  would  increaee 
tiMir  insolence,  collected  from  all  quart«rs  a  sLrong  force 
ei  veteran  soldiers,  and  before  the  spring  was  muoli  ad- 
Tsnoed,  aet  forth  <m  an  expedition  agkinrt  tham,  b^ng 
Qiged  to  greeter  MtiTi^  bj  two  oo&ridentioiw;  fint» 
beoBQM  the  ■nnf,  haring  aoqiiired  great  hooty  donng  Dm 
last  Mammer,  waa  Ukely  to  oe  e&oonnsed  to  ■lumawftl 
ezertioa  in  the  hope  of  similar  mwaia;  and  aeoondtf, 
beoauae,  aa  Anatolios  ma  at  that  tame  prefect  of  ntrtfaoBt 
eveiTthing  neoeeaaiy  for  snoh  an  expedition  oonld  he 
readily  prorided  without  recourse  to  any  stringent  meaauree. 

3.  For  nnderno  other  prefect's  goTemment  (as  is  t^reed 
by  all),  up  to  the  present  tims,  had  the  northern  jiroymces 
ever  been  so  Honnahing  in  every  point  of  view ;  all  abuses 
being  oorreoted  with  a  kind  and  prudent  hajid,  while  the 
people  were  relieved  from  the  burden  of  transporting  the 
pntuio  stores  (which  oRen  caused  snch  losses  as  to  min 
many  families),  and  also  from  the  hea^  income  tai.  So 
that  the  natives  of  those  districts  would  have  been  free 
&om  all  damage  and  canse  of  complaint,  if  at  a  later  period 
some  detestable  oollectors  had  not  oomo  among  them, 
extorting  money,  and  exaggerating  accusations,  is  order  to 
build  up  wealth  and  influeuce  for  themselves,  and  to 
procure  their  own  safety  and  prosperity  by  draining  the 
natives;  carrying  their  severities  to  the  proscription  and 
even  execution  of  many  of  thorn. 

4.  To  apply  a  remedy  to  this  insnrreotion,  the  emperor 
set  out,  as  1  have  said,  with  a  splendid  staff,  and  reached  ^ 
Valeria,  which  waa  formerly  a  part  of  Pannonia,  but  which 
had  been  established  as  a  separate  province,  and  received 
its  new  name  in  honour  of  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Dio- 
oletian.  And  having  enoamped  his  anny  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  he  watohed  the  movements  of  the  barbarians, 
Vho,  before  his  arrival,  had  been  proposing,  under  Mendlj 
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SretenoeSt  to  enter  Pannonia,  meaniDg  to  lay  it  waste 
nring  the  seyerity  of  the  winter  season,  before  the  snow 
had  been  melted  by  the  warmth  of  spring  and  the  river 
had  become  passable,  and  while  our  people  were  unable 
from  the  cold  to  bear  bivouacking  in  the  open  air. 

5.  He  at  once  therefore  sent  two  tribunes,  each  ac- 
companied by  an  interpreter,  to  the  Limigantes,  to  inquire 
milmy  why  they  had  quitted  the  homes  which  at  theix 
own  request  had  been  assigned  to  them  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  why  they  were  now  straggling 
in  various  directions,  and  passing  their  boundaries  in  con- 
tempt of  his  prohibitions. 

6.  They  made  vain  and  frivolous  excuses,  fear  compelling 
them  to  have  recourse  to  lies,  and  implored  the  emperor's 
pardon,  beseecbiug  him  to  discard  his  displeasure,  and  to 
allow  them  to  cross  the  river  and  come  to  him  to  explain 
the  hardships  under  which  they  were  labouring ;  alleging 
their  willingness,  if  required,  to  retire  to  remoter  lands, 
only  within  the  Roman  frontier,  where,  enjoying  lasting 
peace  and  worshipping  tranquillity  as  their  tutelary  deity, 
they  would  submit  to  the  name  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
tributary  subjects. 

7.  When  tiie  tribunes  returned  and  related  this,  the 
emperor,  exulting  that  an  affair  which  appeared  full  of 
inextricable  difficulties  was  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion without  any  trouble,  and  being  eager  to  add  to  his 
acquisitions,  admitted  them  all  to  his  presence.  His  eager- 
ness for  acquiring  territory  was  fanned  by  a  swarm  of 
flatterers,  who  were  incessantly  saying  that  when  all 
distant  districts  were  at  peace,  and  when  tranquillity  was 
established  everywhere,  he  would  gain  many  subjects,  and 
would  be  able  to  enlist  powerful  bodies  of  recruits,  thereby 
relieving  the  provinces,  which  would  often  rather  give 
money  than  personal  service  (though  this  expectation  has 
more  than  once  proved  very  mischievous  to  the  state). 

8.  Presently  he  pitched  his  camp  near  Acimincum,*  where 
a  lofty  mound  was  raised  to  serve  for  a  tribune;  and 
some  boats,  loaded  with  soldiers  of  the  legions,  without 
their  baggage,  under  command  of  Innocentius,  an  engineer 
who  had  suggested  the  measure,  were  sent  to  watch  the 

^  Salankemen,  in  Hungar> 
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ohaimel  of  the  riTer,  keeping  oloee  nmdar  tile  1»ak;  m' 
that,  if  thej  peraeived  Wt»  hubariau  in  diaoadar,  tbnr 
mi^t  oome  upon  them  aod  sarpriae  their  wkc,  «Aue 
their  attantdau  wu  dinetai  elaeirlMTa. 

9.  The  Limigantea  beoame  aware  of  the  neamrea  tin* 
BTomptl;  taken,  bat  still  emplcqred  no  other  mrena  of 
arfenoe  than  humility  and  entreafy ;  tiuni^  aearatlj  ttugr 
cheriahed  des^na  Terydil&rant  from  thoae  indioated  l^ 
their  words  and  geetona. 

10.  But  irtien  the;  saw  the  emperor  on  his  high  moBDd 
preparing  a  mild  *»«»«»>gn«,  and  about  to  addiev  than  as 
men  who  wonld  prova  obodient  in  fhtue,  one  oi  thaai, 
aeised  with  a  sodden  taij,  hnrled  his  shoe  at  the  tribowi 
and  dried  oat,  "  Harita,  fibrfaa  1"  wfaioh  in  their  hoga^ 
is  a  signal  of  wv:  and  a  disoiderlj  mob  folknring  Hm, 
snddenly  niaed  their  barhario  standard,  and  with  fiasoa 
howls  roshed  upon  the  emperor  himaell 

11.  And  when  he,  looking  down  from  bis  high  position, 
aaw  the  whole  place  filled  with  thoasands  of  men  running 
to  and  fro,  and  their  drawn  sworda  aod  lapiera  threatening 
him  with  immediate  doatruotion,  he  descended,  and  min- 
gling both  with  the  barbarians  and  his  own  men,  withont 
any  one  perceiving  him  or  knowing  whether  he  was  an 
ofncer  or  a  common  soldier ;  and  since  there  was  no  time 
for  delay  or  inaction,  he  mounted  a  speedy  hotse,  and 
galloped  awB^,  and  so  escaped. 

12.  But  his  few  guards,  while  endeavouring  to  keep 
back  the  mutineers,  who  mshed  on  with  the  fierceness  <H 
fire,  were  all  killed,  either  by  wounds,  or  by  being 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  others  who  fell  upon  them ; 
and  the  royal  throne,  with  its  golden  oushion,  was  torn  to 
pieces  without  any  one  making  an  effort  to  save  it. 

1 S.  But  presently,  when  it  became  known  that  theemperor, 
after  having  been  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  bis  life, 
was  stitl  in  peril,  the  army,  feeling  it  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  objects  to  assist  him,  for  they  did  not  yet 
think  him  safe,  and  confiding  in  their  prowess,  though  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack  they  were  only  half  formed, 
threw  themselves,  with  loud  and  warlike  cries  upon  the 
bands  of  the  barlMiians,  fearlessly  braving  death. 

14.  And  because  in  their  fiery  valour  our  men  were 
resolved  to  wipe  out  diq^raoe  \^  glory,  and  were  fkiU  o 
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anger  at  the  treachery  of  the  foe,  thej  slew  every  one 
whom  they  met  without  mercy,  trampling  all  imder  foot, 
living,  wounded,  and  dead  alike ;  so  that  heaps  of  dead 
'were  piled  up  hefore  their  hands  were  weary  of  the 
slaughter.  For  the  rebels  were  completely  overwhelmed, 
some  being  slain,  and  othei-s  fleeing  in  fear,  many  of 
^rhom  implored  their  lives  with  various  entreaties,  but 
Trere  slaughtered  with  repeated  wounds.  And  when,  after 
they  were  all  destroyed,  the  trumpets  sounded  a  retreat, 
it  was  found  that  only  a  very  few  of  our  men  wc  re  killed, 
and  these  had  either  been  trampled  down  at  first,  or  had 
perished  from  the  insufficiency  of  their  armour  to  resist 
the  violence  of  the  enemy. 

15.  But  the  most  glorious  death  was  that  of  Cella,  the 
tribune  of  the  Scutarii,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nproar  set  the  example  of  plunging  first  into  the  middle  of 
the  Sarmatian  host. 

16.  After  these  blood-stained  transactions,  Constantius 
took  what  precautions  prudence  suggested  for  the  security 
of  his  frontiers,  and  then  returned  to  Sirmium,  having 
avenged  himself  on  the  perfidity  of  his  enemies.  And 
having  there  settled  everj-thing  which  the  occasion  re- 
quired, he  quitted  Sirmium  and  went  to  Constantinople, 
Uiat  by  being  nearer  to  the  East,  he  might  remedy  the 
disasters  which  had  been  sustained  at  Amida,  and  having 
reinforced  his  army  with  new  levies,  he  might  check  the 
attempts  of  the  king  of  Persia  with  equal  vigour;  as  it 
was  clear  that  Sapor,  if  Providence  and  some  more  pressing 
occupation  did  not  prevent  him,  would  leave  Mesopotamia 
and  bring  the  war  over  the  plains  on  this  side  of  that 
country. 

XII. 

§  1.  But  amid  these  causes  of  anxiety,  as  if  in  accordance 
with  old-established  custom,  instead  of  the  signal  for  civil 
vrar,  the  trumpet  sounded  groundless  charges  of  treason, 
and  a  secretary,  whom  we  shall  often  have  to  speak  of, 
named  Paulus,  was  sent  to  inquire  into  these  charges.  He 
was  a  man  skilful  in  all  the  contrivances  of  cruelty,  making 
gain  and  profit  of  tortures  and  executions,  as  a  master  of 
gladiators  does  of  his  fatal  games. 

2.  For  as  he  was  firm  and  resolute  in  his  purpose  of 
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injuring  people,  he  did  not  ftbatein  even  from  Uteft, 
inTented  all  kinds  of  o&iise«  for  the  deatntodon  of ' 
men,  while  engaged  in  this  miHei&ble  campaign. 

8.  A  alight  uiul  trivial  c)rouiuHtanc«  afforded  infinite 
BUtariAl  for  extending  his  investigatione.  Then  ia  atown 
oalled  Abydnm  in  the  most  remote  oomer  of  tlte  Egyptian 
Thebais,  irhere  on  oracle  of  the  god,  kaown  in  that  regton 
by  the  name  of  Beua,  had  formerly  enjoyed  some  oelebri^ 
fw  ita  DToplK'cics,  and  had  Mored  rites  peribrmed  at  it 
iriQi  all  the  curemooies  anoiently  in  nae  in  the  oei^- 
bonring  diatriciM, 

4,  Some  need  to  go  tlLemselvee  to  conanlt  this  omole, 
aome  to  aend  bj  otfaera  docnmealii  (»ntaining  their  wishee, 
•nd  with  pnyfira  cuuobod  in  expUoit  huiguage  inqnired 
the  will  of  the  deities ;  and  the  paper  or  paiohment  on 
whioh  their  iranU  were  written,  after  the  answer  had  been 
given,  was  eoiuotimes  left  in  the  temple. 

6.  Borne  of  ihese  were  spitefully  sent  to  the  emperor, 
and  he,  narrow  minded  as  he  was,  thuiigh  often  deaf  to 
other  matters  of  sorioua  conHequeoce,  had,  as  the  pnjverb 
aaya,aBoftplace  in  hia  ear  forthia  kind  of  information:  and 
being  of  a  suspicious  and  petty  temper,  became  full  of  ^U 
and  fury  ;  anil  immediately  uideied  I'aulua  to  repair  with 
all  speed  to  the  Eaist,  giving  liim  authority,  as  to  a  chief  of 
great  eminence  and  experience,  to  try  all  the  eatises  as  he 
pleased. 

6.  And  Modestus  also,  at  that  time  ooont  of  the  East,  a 
man  well  suited  for  such  a  business,  was  joined  with  him 
in  this  oonunission.  For  Hermogenes  of  Pontns,  at  that 
time  prefeot  of  the  pnetorium,  was  passed  over  aa  of  too 
gentle  a  disposition. 

7.  PauIuB  proceeded,  as  he  was  ordered,  full  of  deadly 
eagerness  and  rage ;  inviting  all  kinds  of  calumnies,  so 
that  numbers  from  every  part  of  the  empire  were  brought 
before  him,  noble  and  low  born  alike ;  some  of  whom  were 
condemned  to  impriaonmeDt,  others  to  instant  death, 

8.  The  city  which  was  chosen  to  witness  these  &tal 
scenes  was  Soythopolis  in  Palestine,  which  for  two  reasms 
seemed  the  most  suitable  of  all  places ;  first,  because  it 
was  little  frequented  and  secondly,  bocauee  it  vrae  half- 
way between  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  from  whioh  ci^ 
nany  of  those  brought  befo-n  this  tribunal  oame. 
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9.  One  of  the  first  persons  aocnsed  was  Simplicios,  the 
!ion  of  Philip ;  a  man  who,  after  having  been  prefect  and 
oonsnl,  was  now  impeached  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
said  to  have  consnlted  the  oracle  how  to  obtain  the  empire. 
He  was  sentenced  to  the  torture  by  the  express  command 
of  the  emperor,  who  in  these  cases  never  erred  on  the  side 
of  mercy  ;  but  by  some  special  fate  he  was  saved  from  it, 
and  with  uninjured  body  was  condemned  to  distant  banish- 
ment 

10.  The  next  victim  was  Pamasius,  who  had  been  pre- 
fect of  Egypt,  a  man  of  simple  mannei-s,  but  now  in  danger 
of  being  condemned  to  death,  and  glad  to  escape  with 
exile ;  because  long  ago  he  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
when  he  left  fatrce  in  Achaia,  the  place  of  his  birth,  with 
the  view  of  procuring  some  high  office,  he  had  in  a  dream 
seen  himself  conducted  on  his  road  by  several  figures  in 
tragic  robes. 

11.  The  next  was  Andronicus,  subsequently  celebrated 
for  his  liberal  accomplishments  and  his  poetry;  he  was 
brought  before  the  court  without  having  given  any  real 
ground  for  suspicion  of  any  kind,  and  defended  himself  so 
vigorously  that  he  was  acquitted. 

12.  There  was  also  Demetrius,  sumamed  Chytras,  a 
philosopher,  of  great  age,  but  still  firm  in  mind  and  body ; 
Le,  when  charged  with  having  frequently  offered  sacritices 
in  the  temple  of  his  oracle,  could  not  deny  it ;  but  affirmed 
thai,  for  the  sake  of  propitiating  the  deity,  he  had  con- 
stantly done  so  from  his  early  youth,  and  not  with  any 
idea  of  aiming  at  any  higher  fortune  by  his  questions ;  nor 
had  he  known  any  one  who  had  aimed  at  such.  And 
though  he  was  long  on  the  rack  he  supported  it  with  ereat 
constancy,  never  varying  in  his  statement,  till  at  length 
he  was  acquitted  and  allowed  to  retire  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  bom. 

13.  These  and  a  few  others,  justice,  coming  to  the  aid  of 
truth,  delivered  from  their  imminent  dangers.  But  as 
ace  Ilea  tions  extended  more  widely,  involving  numbers 
without  end  in  their  snares,  many  perished;  some  with 
their  bodies  mangled  on  the  rack ;  others  were  condemned 
to  d^ath  and  confiscation  of  their  goods ;  while  Paulus  kept 
on  inventing  groundless  accusations,  as  if  he  had  a  store 
uf  lies  on  which  to  draw,  and  suggesting  various  pretences 


tlta  mbity  0mmj  «m  Ib  Uw  pboe  ^nmiA 

QWrtM  agne  or  Mnr  otbor  diMwn^  or  if  br  arr  innBalfaa 
laid  W  Ub  iU^vMun  ho  WH  aoouMd  of  ^^  FMnd  t|r 
ft  apiuebn  »t  wMitftll,  and  thanfiwe  of  bsbiB  a  »o»B«rai; 
NBd  oBO  <riio  dealt  in  tha  liraion  of  toaba  ud  tka  vaia 
uookariea  of  tU  ri«KUa  whioli  haoit  than,  b*  ma  fc—i 
guilt;  and  nnwii*iqTi«i  to  death. 

lA.  And  thaaliiiiawaBtonaaif  paopls  lad  lMaBaDn> 
anltiog  Clanw,  or  th«  oaka  at  Dooooa,  or  tba 
oraelaa  of  old  &bi«,  witb  a  view  ta  tbe  dtafanntiia 


."?£ 
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kiodofdM)ntftilflattair,alBnnedthatlwwD«ldbelk«aAtn 
all  ooonaon  miiactmM,  aeaaititig  that  hia  &ta  hwl  alwiM 
■hoDO  forth  widi  vi^^ottr  and  power  in  deatioying  all  inw 

attonqrted  anjthing  injonona  to  him. 

17.  That  iodeed  atnct  investigation  should  be  made  into 
such  mattan,  no  one  in  hia  Bensea  will  deny ;  nor  ido  wo 
qiieation  that  the  safety  of  our  lawfvd  prince,  the  cham- 
pion and  defender  of  the  good,  and  on  whom  the  eafety  <^ 
all  other  people  depends,  onght  to  be  watohed  over  by  tba 
combined  zeal  of  all  men :  and  for  the  sake  of  insnring  this 
more  completely,  when  any  tronsonable  enterprise  ia  di»> 
covered,  the  Cornelian  lawa  have  provided  that  no  rank 
shall  be  exempted  even  &om  tortnre  if  necessary  for  the 
investigation. 

18.  But  it  ia  not  decent  to  exult  unrestrainedly  in 
melancholy  events,  lest  the  subjects  should  aeem  to  be 
governed  by  tyranny,  not  by  authurity.  It  is  better  to 
imiUtte  Cicero,  who,  when  he  had  it  in  hia  power  either  to 
apare  or  to  Btrilce,  preferred,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  to  seek 
occasions  for  pardoning  rather  than  for  puniehing,  which 
ia  charaoteristio  of  a  prudent  and  wise  jui%e. 

19.  At  that  lime  a  monster,  horrible  both  to  see  and  to 
describe,  waa  produced  at  Daphne,  a  beautiful  and  cele- 
brated Bubnrb  of  Antioch ;  namely,  an  infant  with  two 
mouths,  two  aets  of  teeth,  two  heads,  four  eyes,  and  only 
two  very  short  ears.  And  such  a  mia-sbapen  o^pring  waa 
an  omen  that  the  republic  would  become  defonned. 

20.  PmdigiaaoC  toil  kind  anxiftan  prudnced,  pmntging 
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cfrentB  of  Tftrioiis  kinds ;  bnt  as  they  are  not  now  publicly 
ejqfdated,  as  they  were  among  the  ancients,  they  are  nn- 
lifiMird  of  and  unknown  to  people  in  general 

XIII. 

S  1.  DoEiiro  this  period  the  Isanrians,  who  had  been  tran- 
quil for  some  time  after  the  transactions  already  mentioned, 
and  the  attempt  to  take  the  city  of  Seleucia,  gradually 
reTiving,  as  serpents  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the 
warmth  of  spring,  descended  from  their  rocky  and  path- 
less jungles,  and  forming  into  large  troops,  harassed  their 
neighbours  with  predatory  incursions ;  escaping,  from  their 
activity  as  mountaineers,  all  attempts  of  the  soldiers  to 
take  them,  and  from  long  use  moving  easily  over  rocks  and 
through  thickets. 

-  2.  So  Laurioius  was  sent  among  them  as  governor,  with 
the  additional  title  of  count,  to  reduce  them  to  order 
by  fair  means  or  fouL  He  was  a  man  of  sound  civil 
wisdom,  correcting  things  in  general  by  threats  rather 
than  by  severity,  so  that  while  be  governed  the  province, 
which  he  did  for  some  time,  nothing  happened  deserving 
of  particular  notice. 


BOOK    XX^ 


ABOUSIXBT. 

L  Lnpicinus  is  sent  as  commander-in-chief  into  Britain  with  an  aimy 
to  check  the  incnnions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. — ^IL  Ursicinns, 
commander  of  the  infantry,  is  attacked  by  calumnies,  and  dis- 
missedd — ni.  An  eclipse  df  the  son — A  discVission  on  the  two 
suns,  and  on  the  causes  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  various 
changes  and  shapes  of  the  moon. — IV.  The  Cfesar  Julian,  agamst 
his  will,  is  saluted  as  emperor  at  Paris,  where  he  was  wintering, 
by  his  Gallican  soldiers,  whom  Gonstantius  had  ordered  to  m 
taken  from  him,  and  sent  to  the  East  to  act  against  the  Persians. 
^— y.  He  harangues  his  soldiers. — YL  Sinraia  is  besieged  and 
taken  by  Sapor  :  the  citizens,  with  the  auzlliary  cavali^  and  two 
legions  m  garrison,  are  carried  off  to  Persia— The  town  is  taxed  to 
Hie  ground.— yn.  Sapor  storms  the  town  of  Beiabde,  which  is 
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defended  by  three  legions ;  repairs  it,  and  places  in  it  a  garrison 
and  magazines;  he  also  attacks  the  fortress  of  Victa,  withont 
success. — ^yin.  Jnlian  writes  to  Constantius  to  inform  him  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  Paris. — ^IX.  Oonsfeantiiis  desires  Julian 
to  be  content  with  the  title  of  Cesar ;  but  the  Gallican  legions 
unanimously  reftwe  to  allow  him  to  be  so.  —  X.  The  Emperor 
Juliui  nnexpoctedW  attacks  a  Frank  tribe,  known  as  the  Attuarii, 
on  the  otlier  side  of  the  Rhine ;  slays  some,  takes  others  prisoners, 
and  erants  peace  to  the  rest,  on  their  petition. — XL  Oonstantius 
attacks  Bezabde  with  his  whole  force,  out  fails — ^A  discussion  on 
the  rainbow. 

I. 

A.D.  360. 

§  1 .  These  were  the  events  which  took  place  in  IllTricnm  and 
in  the  East  Bnt  the  next  year,  that  of  Constantins^s  tenth 
and  Julian's  third  consulship,  the  affairs  of  Britain  hecame 
trouhled,  in  consequence  of  the  incnrbions  of  the  savage 
nations  of  Picts  and  Scots,  who  breaking  the  peace  to  which 
they  had  agreed,  were  plundering  the  districts  on  their 
borders,  and  keeping  in  constant  alarm  the  provinces  ex- 
liausted  by  former  disasters,  Caesar,  who  was  wintering  at 
Paris,  having  his  mind  divided  by  various  cares,  feared  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  his  subjects  across  the  channel  (as  we 
have  related  Constans  to  have  done),  lest  he  should  leave 
the  Gauls  without  a  governor,  while  the  AUemanni  were 
still  full  of  fierce  and  warlike  inclinations. 

2.  ITiorefore,  to  tranquillize  these  districts  b}'  reason  or 
by  force,  it  was  decided  to  send  Lupicinus,  who  was  at  that 
time  commander  of  the  forces ;  a  man  of  talent  in  war,  and 
especially  skilful  in  all  that  related  to  camps,  but  very 
haughty,  and  smelling,  as  one  may  say,  of  the  tragic  bus- 
kin, while  parts  of  his  conduct  made  it  a  question  which 
predominated — his  avarice  or  his  cruelty. 

3.  Accordingly,  an  auxiliary  force  of  light-armed  troops, 
Heruli  and  Batavi,  with  two  legions  from  Moesia,  were 
in  the  very  depth  of  winter  put  under  the  command  of  this 
general,  with  which  he  marched  to  Boulogne,  and  having 
procured  some  vessels  and  embarked  his  soldiers  on  them, 
he  sailed  with  a  fair  wind,  and  reached  Rich  borough  on  the 
opposite  coast,  from  which  place  he  proceeded  to  London, 
tliat  he  might  there  deliberate  on  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
take  immediate  measures  for  his  campaign. 
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II. 

S  1.  Iir  the  mean  time,  after  the  fall  of  Amida,  and  after 
IJrBicinus  had  returned  as  commander  of  the  infantry  to 
the  emperor*8  camp  (for  we  have  already  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Barbatio),  he  was  at 
onoe  attacked  by  slanderers,  who  at  first  tried  to  whisper 
his  character  away,  but  presently  openly  brought  forward 
false  charges  against  him. 

2.  And  the  emperor,  listening  to  them,  since  he  com- 
monly formed  his  opinions  on  vain  conjecture,  and  was 
always  ready  to  yield  his  judgment  to  crafty  persons, 
appointed  Arbetio  and  Florentius,  the  chief  steward,  a« 
judges  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  the  town  was  destroyed. 
They  rejected  the  plain  and  easily  proved  causes  of  the 
<li8aster,  fearing  tluit  Eusebius,  at  that  time  high  cham- 
berlain, would  be  offended  if  they  admitted  proofs  which 
showed  undeniably  that  what  had  happened  was  owing  to 
the  obstinate  inactivity  of  Sabinianus ;  and  so  distorting 
the  truth,  they  examined  only  some  points  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  having  no  bearing  on  the  transaction. 

3.  Ursicinus  felt  the  iniquity  of  this  proceeding ;  and 
said,  **  Although  the  emperor  despises  me,  still  the  import- 
ance of  this  affair  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  judged  of  and 
punished  by  any  decision  lower  than  that  of  the  emperor. 
Nevertheless,  let  him  know  what  I  venture  to  prophesy, 
that  while  he  is  concerning  himself  about  this  disaster  at 
Amida,  of  which  he  has  received  a  faithful  account ;  and 
while  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  influence  of  the  eunuchs, 
he  will  not  in  the  ensuing  spring/  even  if  he  himself 
should  come  with  the  entiie  strength  of  his  army,  be  able 
to  prevent  the  dibmembeiment  of  Mesopotamia."  This 
speech  having  been  related  to  the  emperor  with  many 
additions,  and  a  malignant  interpretation,  Constantius 
became  enrc^ed  beyond  measure ;    and  without  allowing 

1  **  The  minute  interval  which  may  be  interposed  between  the  hyeme 
aduUd  and  the  primo  vere  of  Ammianus,  instead  of  allowing  a  sufficient 
■pace  for  a  march  of  three  thousand  miles,  would  render  the  orders  of 
Gonstaotius  as  extravagant  as  they  were  unjust ;  the  troops  of  Gaul 
could  not  have  reached  Syria  till  the  end  of  autumn.  The  memoiy  of 
Ammianus  must  luive  been  inaccurate,  and  his  language  incorrect'-— 
Gibbon,  c.  zxii. 
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the  affiur  to  be  disooiiad,  or  tboae  thinn  to  le  esphinedto 
him  of  which  he  wm  ignorant*  he  belieTed  all  ttie  oftlvmc 
nies  against  Uraioinnai  and  depoidiig  him  firom  his  oflloay 
ordered  him  into  retirement;  promoting  Agilo,  by  a  Taat 
leap,  totakehitplaoe,  he  having  been  bmre  only  a  trihona 
of  a  natiye  troop  of  SentariL 

in. 

1 1.  At  the  same  time  one  day  tbe  aky  in  the  eaat  mm 
peroeiTed  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  darlmaw,  and  from 
■oaybivak  to  noon  the  atars  were  viaiUe  thronghoat;  and^ 
as  an  addition  to  tfaeae  terron,  while  the  light  of  lieavmi 
was  thus  withdrawn,  and  the  world  almost  bmried  ia 
clouds,  men,  from  the  length  of  the  edipse,  began  to 
believe  that  the  sun  had  wholly  disi^peareoL  Presently, 
however,  it  was  seen  again  like  a  new  moon,  then  like  a 
half-moon,  and  at  last  it  was  restored  entire. 

2.  A  thing  which  on  other  occasions  did  not  happen  so 
visibly  except  when  after  several  unequal  revolutions,  the 
moon  returns  to  exactly  the  same  point  at  fixed  intervals ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  moon  is  found  in  the  same  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  exactly  opposite  to  the  rays  of  the  snn,  and  stops 
there  a  few  minutes,  which  in  geometry  are  called  parts  of 
parts. 

3.  And  although  the  chan^  and  motions  of  both  sun 
and  moon,  as  the  inquiries  into  intelligible  causes  have 
remarked,  perpetually  return  to  the  same  conjunction  at 
tbe  end  of  each  lunar  month,  still  the  8un  iH  not  always 
eclipsed  on  these  occasions,  but  only  when  the  moon,  as  by 
a  kind  of  balance,  is  in  the  exact  centre  between  the  sun 
and  our  sight. 

4.  In  snort,  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  and  his  brilliancy 
removed  fmm  our  sight,  when  he  and  tbe  moon,  which  of 
all  the  consteUations  of  heaven  is  the  lowest,  proceeding 
with  equal  pace  in  their  orbits,  are  placed  in  conjunction 
in  Kpite  of  the  height  which  separates  them  (as  Ptolemy 
learnedly  explains  it),  and  afterwards  return  to  the  dimen- 
sions which  are  called  ascending  or  deflcending  points  of  the 
ecliptic  conjunctions :  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  them«  defective 
conjunctions.  And  if  these  great  lights  find  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  points  or  knots,  the  eclipse  is  small. 
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5.  But  if  they  are  exactly  in  the  knots  which  form  thd 
points  of  intersection  between  the  ascending  and  descending 

Sth  of  the  moon,  then  the  sky  will  be  covered  with  denser 
rkness,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  becomes  so  thick  that 
we  cannot  see  what  is  close  to  ns. 

6.  Again,  the  sun  is  conceivt-d  to  appear  double  when  a 
cloud  is  raised  higher  than  usual,  whicn  from  its  proximity 
to  the  eternal  fires,  shines  in  such  a  manner  that  it  forms 
the  brightness  of  a  second  orb  as  from  a  purer  mirror. 

7.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  moon.  The  moon  sustains  a 
clear  and  visible  eclipse  when,  being  at  the  full,  and  exactly 
opposite  to  the  sun,  she  is  distant  from  his  orb  one  hundred 
and*  eighty  degrees,  that  is,  is  in  the  seventh  sign ;  and 
although  this  happens  at  every  full  moon,  still  there  is  not 
always  one  eclipse. 

8.  But  since  »he  is  always  nearest  to  the  earth  as  it  re- 
volves, and  the  most  distant  from  the  rest  of  the  other  stars, 
and  sometimes  exposes  itself  to  the  light  which  strikes  it, 
and  sometimes  also  is  partially  obscured  by  the  intei*ven- 
tion  of  the  shade  of  night,  which  comes  over  it  in  the 
form  of  a  cone ;  and  then  she  is  involved  in  thick  dark- 
ness, when  the  sun,  being  surrounded  by  the  centre  of  the 
lowest  sphere,  cannot  illuminate  her  vfith  his  rays,  because 
the  mass  of  the  earth  is  in  the  way;  for  opinions  agre^ 
that  the  moon  has  no  light  of  her  own. 

9.  And  when  she  returns  to  the  same  sign  of  the  zodiac 
which  the  sun  occupies,  she  is  obscured  (as  has  been  said), 
her  brightness  being  wholly  dimmed,  and  this  is  caUed  a 
conjunction  of  the  moon. 

10.  Again  the  moon  is  said  to  be  new  when  she  has  the 
sun  above  her  with  a  slight  variation'  from  the  perpendi- 
cular, and  then  she  appears  very  thin  to  mankind,  even 
when  leaving  the  sun  she  reaches  the  second  sien.  Then, 
when  she  has  advanced  further,  and  shines  brilliantly  with 
a  sort  of  homed  figure,  »he  is  said  to  be  crescent  shaped ; 
but  when  she  begins  to  be  a  long  way  distant  from  the  sun, 
and  reaches  the  fourth  sign,  she  gets  a  greater  light  the 
sun's  rays  being  turned  upon  her,  and  then  she  is  of  the 
shape  of  a  semicircle. 

11.  As  she  goes  on  still  further,  and  reaches  the  fifth 
sign,  she  assumes  a  convex  shape,  a  sort  of  hump  appear- 
ing from  each  side.     And  when  she  is  exactly  opposite  tht 
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sun,  fthe  Bhines  with  a  fiill  light,  having  arrived  at  the 
seventh  tiign ;  and  even  while  she  is  there,  having  advanced 
hut  a  very  little  further,  she  hegins  to  diminish,  which  we 
call  waning ;  and  as  she  gets  oMer,  she  resumes  the  same 
shapes  that  she  had  while  increasing.  But  it  is  established 
by  unanimous  consent  that  she  is  never  seen  to  be  eclipsed 
except  in  the  middle  of  her  course. 

1 2.  But  when  we  said  that  the  sun  moves  sometimes  in 
the  ether,  sometimes  in  the  lower  world,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  starry  bodies,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
universe,  neither  set  nor  rise ;  but  only  appear  to  do  so  to 
our  sight  on  earth,  which  is  suspended  by  the  motion  of 
some  interior  spirit,  and  compared  with  the  immen&ily  of 
things  is  but  a  little  point,  which  causes  the  stars  in  their 
eternal  order  to  appear  sometimes  fixed  in  heaven,  and  at 
others,  from  the  imperfection  of  human  vision,  moving  from 
their  places.     Let  us  now  return  to  our  original  subject. 

IV. 

§1.  Even  while  he  was  hastening  to  lead  succours  to  the 
East,  which,  as  the  concurrent  testimony  of  both  spies  and 
deserters  assured  him,  was  on  the  point  of  being  invaded 
by  the  Persians,  Constant ius  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
virtues  of  Julian,  which  were  now  becoming  renowned 
among  all  nations,  so  highly  did  fame  extol  his  great 
labours,  achievements,  and  victories,  in  having  conquered 
several  kingdoms  of  the  Allemanni,  and  recovered  several 
towns  in  Gaul  which  had  been  plundered  and  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians,  and  having  compelled  the  barbarians  them- 
selves to  become  subjects  and  tributaries  of  the  empire. 

2.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  fearing  lest 
Julian's  influence  should  become  greater,  at  the  instigation, 
as  it  is  said,  of  the  prefect  Florentius,  he  sent  Decentius, 
the  tribune  and  secretary,  to  bring  away  at  once  the 
auxiliary  troops  of  the  Heruli  and  Batavi,  and  the  Celtae, 
and  the  legion  called  Petulantes,'  and  three  hundred 
picked  men  from  the  other  forces ;  enjoining  him  to  make  all 
speed  on  the  plea  that  their  presence  was  required  w^ith  the 

^  According  to  Erdfurt,  this  legion  was  so  named  from  its  contu- 
macious and  mutinous  disposition. 
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anny  which  it  waB  intended  to  inarch  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  against  the  Parthians. 

3.  ALk),  Lnpicinus  was  directed  to  come  as  commander 
of  these  auxiliary  troops  with  the  three  hundred  picked 
men,  and  to  lose  no  time,  as  it  was  not  known  that  he  had 
crossed  over  to  Biitain  ;  and  Sintula,  at  that  time  the 
superintendent  of  Julian's  stables,  was  ordered  to  select  the 
best  men  of  the  Scutarii  and  Gentiles/  and  to  bring  them 
also  to  join  the  emperor. 

4.  Julian  made  no  remonstrance,  but  obeyed  these 
orders,  yielding  in  all  respects  to  the  will  of  the  emperor. 
But  on  one  point  he  could  not  conceal  his  feelings  nor  keep 
silence:  but  entreated  that  those  men  might  be  spared  from 
this  hardship  who  had  left  their  homes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Bhine,  and  had  joined  his  army  on  condition  of  never 
being  moved  into  any  country  beyond  the  Alps,  urging  that 
if  this  were  known,  it  might  be  feared  that  other  volunteers 
of  the  barbarian  nations,  who  had  often  enlisted  in  our  ser- 
vice on  similar  conditions,  would  be  prevented  from  doing 
so  in  future.     But  he  argued  in  vain. 

5.  For  the  tribune,  disregarding  his  complaints,  carried 
out  the  commands  of  the  emperor,  and  having  chosen  out  a 
band  suited  for  forced  marches,  of  pre-eminent  vigour  and 
activity,  set  out  with  them  full  of  hope  of  promotion. 

6.  And  as  Julian,  being  in  doubt  what  to  do  about  the 
rest  of  tlie  troops  whom  he  was  ordered  to  send,  and  revolv- 
ing all  kindff  of  plans  in  his  mind,  considered  that  the 
matter  ou^ht  to  be  managed  with  great  care,  as  there  was 
on  one  side  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarians,  and  on  the 
other  the  authority  of  the  orders  he  had  received  (his  per- 
plexity being  further  increased  by  the  absence  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry),  he  urged  the  prefect,  who  had  gone 
H)roe  time  before  to  Yienne  under  the  pretence  of  procuring 
com,  but  in  realitj'  to  escape  from  military  troubles,  to 
return  to  him. 

7.  For  the  prefect  bore  in  mind  the  substance  of  a  report 
which  he  was  suspected  to  have  sent  some  time  before,  and 
which  recommended  the  withdrawing  from  the  defence  of 
Graul  those  troops  so  renowned  for  their  valour,  and  already 
objects  of  dread  to  the  barbarians. 

'  The  Gentiles  were  hody-guards  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  GiMar,  of 
iMirfaarian  extraction,  whether  Scythians,  Goths,  Franks,  Germans,  Jte. 
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8p  'Bt»  prefect,  as  soon  as  ho  had  received  Julian's 
lattaiv.  infiirming  him  of  what  had  happened,  and  entreal- 
inifliini'to  oome  Kpeadily  to  him  to  aid  the  republic  with 
Int  ooqumIs,  positively  refused,  being  alarmod  because 
Aft  Mten  expreHsly  deolaiiMl  that  in  any  orisii  of  danger 
tti  prafeot  ought  never  to  he  abiicnt  from  the  general. 
And  it  ins  addi;d  that  if  he  doolJiied  to  give  bia  aid, 
Jvliui  lumself  would,  of  hiH  own  aocord.  renoiinoe  the 
MaUemaoT  authority,  thinking  it  better  to  die,  if  so  it  was 
fctod,  tiwa  fo  havo  the  ruin  of  the  provinces  attributed  to 
Uok  Bnt  the  obstinacy  of  the  prefect  prevailed,  and  h« 
tsnlatolf  refused  to  comply  with  the  wuhes  thus  roa«on- 
Mj  BZpnised  and  enfoi-oed. 

'  9,  Bst  diiriog  the  delay  which  arose  from  the  shKence  of 
iMpimnna  and  of  any  military  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
■laraad  orcfect,  Julian,  deprived  of  all  B»Hintanco  in  the 
«Mj  of  ■avico.  and  being  p-eally  peiplexed.  thought  it  best 
to  hasten  tha  d^iMirture  of  all  his  troops  from  the  stations 
in  which  they  were  paniog  the  winter,  and  to  let  them 
b^n  their  march. 

10.  When  this  was  known,  some  one  privily  threw  down 
R  Iritter  libel  neitr  the  standard  of  the  Petulantea  legion, 
whioh,  aniong  other  things,  oontained  theae  words, — "  W« 
are  being  driven  to  the  fifftheat  parts  of  the  earth  like  con- 
demned criminals,  and  our  relations  will  become  slaves  to 
the  Allemanni  after  we  have  delivered  them  from  that  first 
oaptivity  by  desperate  battles." 

11.  When  this  writing  was  token  to  head-qnarters  and 
read,  Julian,  considering  the  reasonableness  of  the  oom- 
]4aint,  ordered  that  tbeir  fumilies  should  go  to  the  East 
with  them,  and  allowed  them  the  use  of  the  pnhlio  wagtms 
for  the  imrpoee  of  moving  them.  And  as  it  was  for  some 
time  doubted  whiob  road  they  should  take,  he  decided, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary  Decentius,  that  they 
Bh.>uld  go  by  Paris,  where  be  himself  still  was,  not  having 
moved.  ' 

12.  And  so  it  was  done.  And  when  they  arrived  in  the 
suburbs,  the  prince,  according  to  his  onatom,  met  then), 
praisii^  those  whom  he  recognized,  and  reminding  indi- 
viduals of  their  gallant  deeds,  he  oongmtulated  thenL  with 
eoorteous  words,  eiraonraging  them  to  go  obeerfally  to  join 
tha  emperor,  as  they  would  re^  the  BMMt  worthy  rewards 
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of  tlieir  exertions  where  ]K>wer  was  the  g^reatest  and  mobt 
extensive. 

13.  And  to  do  them  the  more  honour,  as  they  were 
going  to  a  great  distance,  he  invited  their  chiefs  to  a 
snpper,  when  he  hade  them  ask  whatever  they  desired. 
And  they,  having  heen  treated  with  sti(;h  liherality,  de- 
parted, anxious  and  sorrowful  on  two  accounts,  hecause 
omel  fortune  was  separating  them  at  once  from  so  kind  a 
ruler  and  from  their  native  land.  And  with  this  sorrowfn? 
feeling  they  retired  to  their  camp. 

14.  But  when  night  came  on  they  broke  out  into  open 
discontent,  and  their  minds  being  excited,  as  his  own  gnefs 
pressed  upon  each  individual,  they  bad  recourse  to  force, 
and  took  up  arms,  and  with  a  great  outcry  thronged  to  the 
palace,  and  surrounding  it  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from 
escaping,  they  saluted  Julian  as  emperor  with  loud  vocife- 
rations, insisting  vehemently  on  his  coming  forth  to  them ; 
and  though  they  were  compelled  to  wait  till  daylight,  still, 
as  they  would  not  depart,  at  last  he  did  come  forth.  And 
when  he  appeared,  they  saluted  him  emperor  with  re- 
doubled and  unanimous  cheers. 

15.  But  he  steadily  resisted  them  individually  and  col- 
lectively, at  one  time  showing  himself  indignant,  at  another 
holding  out  his  hands  and  entreating  and  beseeching  theru 
not  to  sully  their  numerous  victories  with  anything  un- 
becoming, and  not  to  let  uuHeasonable  rashness  and  pre- 
cipitation awaken  materials  for  discord.  At  last  he  appeased 
them,  and  having  addressed  them  mildly,  he  added — 

16.  '*  I  beseech  you  let  your  anger  depart  for  a  while-: 
without  any  dissension  or  attempt  at  revolution  what  you 
wish  will  easily  be  obtained.  Since  you  are  so  strongly 
bound  by  love  of  your  country,  and  fear  strange  lands  to 
which  you  are  unaccustomed,  return  now  to  your  homeB» 
certain  that  you  shall  not  cross  the  Alps,  since  you  dislike 
it.  And  I  will  e^rolain  the  matter  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  emperor,  who  is  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  and  will 
listen  to  reason." 

17.  Nevertheless,  after  his  speech  was  ended,  the  cries 
were  repeated  with  as  much  vigour  and  unanimity  as  ever ; 
and  80  vehement  was  the  uproar  and  zeal,  which  did  not 
«ven  spare  reproaches  and  threats,  that  Julian  was  com- 
pelled to  consent.     And  being  lifted  up  on  the  shield  of  an 
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infantry  soldier,  and  raised  up  in  sight  of  all,  be 
saluted  as  Augustus  with  one  universal  acclamation,  and 
was  ordered  to  produce  a  diadem.  And  when  be  said  that 
he  had  never  had  one,  his  wife's  coronet  or  necklace  was 
demanded. 

1 8.  And  when  be  protested  that  it  was  not  fitting  for 
him  at  his  first  accession  to  be  adorned  with  female  orna- 
ments, the  frontlet  of  a  horse  was  sought  for,  so  that  being 
crowned  therewith,  he  might  have  some  badge,  however  ob- 
scure, of  supreme  power.  But  when  he  insisted  that  that 
also  would  be  unbecoming,  a  man  named  Maurus,  after^ 
wards  a  count,  the  same  who  was  defeated  in  the  defile 
or  the  Succi,  but  who  was  then  only  one  of  the  front- 
rank  men  of  the  Petulantes.  tore  a  chain  off  his  own  neck, 
which  he  wore  in  his  quality  of  standard-bearer,  and  placed 
it  boldly  on  Julian's  head,  who,  being  thus  brought  under 
extreme  compulsion,  and  seeing  that  he  could  not  escape 
the  most  imminent  danger  to  his  life  if  he  persisted  in 
his  resistance,  consented  to  their  wishes,  and  promised  a 
largesse  of  five  pieces  of  gold  and  a  pound  of  silver  to 
ever}'  man. 

19.  After  this  Julian  felt  more  anxiety  than  ever;  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  future  consequences,  neither  wore  his 
diadem  or  appeared  in  public,  nor  would  he  even  transact 
the  serious  business  which  pressed  upon  his  attention, 
but  sought  retirement,  being  full  of  consternation  at  the 
strangeness  of  the  recent  events.  This  continued  till  one 
of  the  decurions  of  the  palace  (which  is  an  office  of  dig- 
nity) came  in  great  haste  to  the  standards  of  the  Petulantes 
and  of  the  Celtic  legion,  and  in  a  violent  manner  exclaimed 
that  it  was  a  monstrous  thing  that  he  who  had  the  day 
before  been  by  their  will  declared  emperor  should  have 
been  privily  assassinated. 

20.  When  this  was  heard,  the  soldiei^s,  as  readily  excited 
by  what  they  did  not  know  as  l)y  what  they  did,  began 
to  bmiidisli  their  javelins,  and  draw  their  swords,  and 
(as  is  usual  at  times  of  sudden  tumult)  to  flock  from  every 
quarter  in  haste  and  disorder  to  the  palace.  The  scLtinels 
were  alainied  at  the  uproar,  as  were  the  tribunes  and  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  and  suspecting  some  treacherj^  from 
the  fickle  soldier}',  they  fled,  fearing  sudden  death  to  them- 
selves. 
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21.  When  all  before  them  seemed  tranquil,  the  soldiers 
stood  quietly  awhile ;  and  on  being  asked  what  was  the 
cause  of  their  sudden  and  precipitate  movement,  they  at 
first  hesitated,  and  then  avowing  their  alarm  for  the  safety 
of  the  emperor,  declared  they  would  not  retire  till  they 
had  been  admitted  into  the  council-chamber,  and  had  seen 
him  safe  in  his  imperial  robes. 

V. 

S  1.  When  the  news  of  these  events  reached  the  troops, 
whom  we  have  spoken  of  as  having  already  marched  under 
the  command  of  Sintula,  they  returned  with  him  quietly  to 
Paris.  And  an  order  having  been  issued  that  the  next 
morning  they  should  all  assemble  in  the  open  space  in 
fmnt  of  the  camp,  Julian  advanced  among  them,  and 
ancended  a  tribunal  more  splendid  than  usual,  surrounded 
with  the  eagles,  standards,  and  banners,  and  guarded  by  a 
strong  baud  of  armed  soldiers. 

2.  And  after  a  moment's  quiet,  while  he  looked  down 
from  his  height  on  the  countenances  of  those  before  him, 
and  saw  them  all  full  of  joy  and  alacrity,  he  kindled  their 
loyalty  with  a  few  simple  words,  as  with  a  trumpet. 

3.  **  The  difficult}'  of  my  situation,  O  brave  and  faithful 
champions  of  myself  and  of  the  republic,  who  have  often 
with  me  exposed  your  lives  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
vinces, requires  that,  since  you  have  now  by  your  resolute 
decision  raised  me,  your  Csesar,  to  the  highest  of  all  dignities, 
I  should  briefly  set  before  you  the  state  of  afifairs,  in  order 
that  safe  and  prudent  remedies  for  their  new  condition  may 
be  devised. 

4.  **  While  little  more  than  a  youth,  as  you  well  know,  I 
was  for  form's  sake  invested  with  the  purple,  and  by  the 
decision  of  the  emperor  was  intrusted  to  your  protection. 
Since  that  time  I  have  never  forgotten  my  resolution  of  a 
virtuous  life  :  I  have  been  seen  with  you  as  the  paitner  of 
all  your  labours,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
the  confidence  felt  in  us  by  the  barbarians,  terrible  disas- 
ters fell  upon  the  empire,  our  cities  being  stormed,  and 
countless  thousands  of  men  being  slain,  and  even  the  little 
that  was  left  to  us  being  in  a  very  tottering  condition.  I 
think  it  superfluous  to  recapitulate  how  often,  in  the  depth 
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of  winter^  beneath  a  tnmtai  aky,  at  a  aeaaoii  wImb  there  ie 
nniaUT  a  oeeuation  from  war  both  hj  land  and  aea,  we 
haye  defeated  with  heavy  loae  the  AUeinamii,  prerioaalj 
nnoonqiiered. 

6.  *'  One  ciroametanoe  may  neither  be  paaeed  over  nor 
eappreeaed.  On  thai  gbrioos  day  which  we  «tw  at  8iiM 
burg,  which  brooffht  perpetoal  liberty  to  Ganl,  we  together, 
I  tlux>win|^  myBelf  aaong  the  thickly  fellmg  dartiiand  tov 
Doing  inyindble  by  your  vigour  and  experienoe^  repeUed 
the  enemy  who  poured  upon  ua  like  a  torrent;  elaying 
them  as  we  did  with  the  sword,  or  driiriiig  than  to  be 
Irowued  in  the  river,  with  verv  little  loss  of  our  own  men, 
whoee  fiuenda  we  celebrated  with  glorioua  panegyriee 
rather  than  with  mourning. 

6.  **  It  ia  my  belief  that  after  ench  mighty  aohiennMnti 
poaterity  will  not  be  silent  reitpeoting  your  servioeB  to  the 
republic,  in  every  country,  if  you  now,  in  case  of  any 
danger  or  misfortune,  vigorously  support  with  your  valour 
and  resolution  me  whom  you  have  raised  to  the  lofty  dig- 
nity of  emperor. 

7.  **  But  to  maintain  things  in  their  due  order,  so  as  to 
preserve  to  brave  men  their  well-merited  rewards  and 

Frevent  underhand  ambition  from  forestalling  your  honours, 
make  this  rule  in  the  honourable  presence  of  your  counsel, 
lliat  no  civil  or  militar}*  officer  shall  be  promoted  from  any 
other  consideration  than  that  of  his  own  merits ;  and  he 
shall  be  disgraced  who  solicits  pi'omotion  for  any  one  on 
any  other  ground." 

8.  The  lower  class  of  soldiers,  who  had  long  been  de- 
prived of  rank  or  reward,  were  encouraged  by  this  speech 
to  entertain  better  hopes,  and  now  rising  up  with  a  great 
noise,  and  beating  their  shields  with  their  spears,  they 
with  unanimous  shouts  showed  their  approbation  of  his 
language  and  purpose. 

9.  And  that  no  opportunity,  however  brief,  might  be 
afforded  to  disturb  ko  wise  an  arrangement,  the  Petu- 
lantes  and  Celtic  legion  immediately  besought  him,  on 
behalf  of  their  commissaries,  to  give  them  the  govern- 
ment of  any  provinces  he  pleased,  and  when  he  refused 
them,  they  retired  without  being  either  offended  or  out  of 
humour. 

10.  But  the  very  night  before  the  day  on  which  he  waa 
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ihxjLB  prockimed  emperor,  Julian  bad  mentioned  to  bia 
most  intimate  friends  tbat  during  bis  slumberR  some  one 
bad  appeared  to  bim  in  a  dream,  in  tbe  form  and  babit  of 
the  genius  of  tbe  empire,  wbo  uttered  tbese  words  in  a 
tone  of  reproacb:  **^or  some  time,  Julian,  bave  I  been 
secretly  watcbing  tbe  door  of  tby  palace,  wi^bing  to  in- 
crease tby  dignity,  and  I  bave  often  retired  as  one  rejected ; 
but  if  I  am  not  now  admitted,  wben  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
many  is  unanimous,  I  sball  retire  discouraged  and  sorrow- 
ful. Bat  kty  tbis  up  in  tbe  deptb  of  thy  beai  t,  tbat  I  will 
dwell  witb  Uiee  no  louger." 

VI. 

i  1. /While  tbese  transactions  were  proceeding  in  Gaul, 
to  tbe  great  anxiety  of  many,  tbe  fierce  king  of  Persia  (the 
advice  of  Antoninus  being  now  seconded  by  tbe  arrival 
of  Craugatdus),  burning  witb  eagerness  to  obtain  Meso* 
potamia,  wbile  Ck>nstantiu8  witb  bis  army  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, crossed  tbe  Tigi  is  in  due  form  witb  a  vast  army, 
and  laid  siege  to  Singara  witb  a  tboionghly  eauipped  force, 
sufficient  for  tbe  siege  of  a  town  which,  in  tne  opinion  of 
tbe  cbief  commanders  of  those  regions,  was  abundantly 
fortified  and  supplied. 

2.  Tbe  garrison,  as  soon  as  they  saw  tbe  enemy,  wbile 
still  at  a  distance,  at  once  closed  their  gates,  and  witb 
great  spirit  thronged  to  tbe  towers  and  battlements,  collect- 
ing on  them  stones  and  warlike  engines.  And  then,  having 
made  all  their  preparations,  they  stood  prepared  to  repel 
tbe  advancing  host  if  tbey  should  venture  to  approacb  tbe 
walls. 

3.  Therefore  the  king,  when  he  arrived  and  found  that, 
tbougb  they  would  admit  some  of  bis  nobles  near  enough 
to  confer  with  them,  he  could  not.  by  any  conciliatory  lan- 
guage, bend  the  garrison  to  his  wishes,  he  gave  one  entire 
day  to  rest,  and  tben,  at  daybreak,  on  a  signal  made  by  tbe. 
laisiug  of  a  scarlet  flag,  the  whole  city  was  surrounded  by 
men  carrying  ladders,  wbile  others  began  to  raise  engines  ;• 
all  being  protected  by  fences  and  penthouses  while  seeking 
a  way  to  assail  the  foundation  of  the  walls. 

4.  Against  these  attempts  the  citizens,  standing  on  tbe 
lofty  battlemsnts,  drove  back  witb  stones  and  ever}'  kind 


of  miMile  the  uiailants  who  were  eeeidng  with  grati 
ferooitv  to  find  an  entnuioe.  * 

6.  For  many  days  the  stroggje  oontmned  without  aiiT 
deoideS  result,  many  beins  wounded  and  kQled  on  hom 
mdes.  At  last,  the  straggle  growing  fieroer*  one  day  on 
the  approAoh  of  evening  a  very  heavy  batterinff-ram  waa 
bronffht  forward  among  other  engines,  whidh  battered  a 
round  tower  with  repeated  blows,  at  a  point  where  we 
mentioned  that  the  oi^  had  been  laid  open  in  a  former 
siege. 

6.  The  oitixens  at  onoe  repaired  to  this  point,  and  a 
violent  oonfliot  arose  in  this  small  spaoe ;  torohes  and  fire- 
brands were  brought  from  all  quarters  to  consume  this 
formidable  engine,  while  arrows  and  bullets  were  showered 
down  without  oessation  on  the  assailants.  But  the  keen* 
ness  of  the  ram  prevailed  over  eveiy  means  of  defenoe* 
digging  through  tne  mortar  of  the  recently  cemented  etoneBi» 
which  was  still  moist  and  unsettled. 

7.  And  while  the  contest  was  thus  proceeding  with  fire 
and  sword,  the  tower  fell,  and  a  path  was  opened  into  the 
city,  the  place  being  stripped  of  its  defenders,  whom  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  had  scattered.  The  Persian  bands 
raised  a  wild  shout,  and  without  hindrance  filled  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  A  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  were 
dain,  and  all  the  rest,  by  command  of  Sapor,  were  taken 
alive  and  transpoited  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  Peniia. 

8.  There  had  been  assigned  for  the  protection  of  this  city 
two  legions,  the  first  Flavian  and  the  first  Parthian,  and  a 
great  body  of  native  troops,  as  well  as  a  division  of  auxi- 
liary cavalry  which  had  been  shut  up  in  it  through  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack  made  upon  it.  All  of  these,  as  I 
have  said,  were  taken  piisoners,  without  receiving  any 
a86i^tanco  from  our  armies. 

9.  For  the  greater  part  of  our  army  was  in  tents  taking 
care  of  Nisibis,  which  was  at  a  considerable  distance.  But 
even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  no  one  even  in  ancient  times 
could  easily  bring  aid  to  Singara  when  in  danger,  since  the 
whole  country  around  laboured  under  a  scarcity  of  water. 
And  although  a  former  generation  had  placed  this  fort  very 
advisedly,  to  check  sudden  movetnents  of  hostility,  yet  it 
WM  a  great  burden  to  the  state,  having  been  several  timos 
taken,  and  always  involving  the  loss  of  its  garrison 
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VII. 

1 1.  After  Singara  had  £Eillen,  Sapor  prudently  avoided 
Nisibis,  recollecting  the  losses  which  he  had  several  times 
sustained  before  it,  and  turned  to  the  right  by  a  circuitous 
path,  hoping  either  to  subdue  by  force  or  to  win  by  briboK 
the  garri2K>n  of  Bezabde,  which  its  founders  also  called 
Fhoenice,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  that  town,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  strong  fortress,  placed  on  a  hill  of 
moderate  height,  and  close  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
having  a  doume  wall,  as  many  places  have  which  from  Uieir 
situation  are  thought  to  be  especially  exposed.  For  its  do- 
fence  three  legions  had  been  assigned ;  the  second  Flavian, 
the  second  Armenian,  and  the  second  Parthian,  with  a 
large  body  of  archers  of  the  Zabdiceni,  a  tribe  subject  to 
us,  in  whose  territory  this  town  was  situated. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the  king,  with  an 
escort  of  glittering  cuirassiers,  himself  taller  than  any  of 
them,  rode  entirely  round  the  camp,  coming  up  boldly  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  fosse,  where  he  was  at  once  a  mark  for 
the  unerring  bullets  of  the  balists,  and  arrows ;  but  he  was 
so  completely  covered  with  thick  scale  armour  that  he 
retired  unhurt. 

3.  Then  laying  aside  his  anger,  he  sent  some  heralds 
with  all  due  solemnity,  courteously  inviting  the  besieged 
to  consult  the  safety  of  their  lives,  and  seeing  the  despe- 
rateness  of  their  situation,  to  put  an  end  to  the  siege  by  a 
timely  surrender ;  to  open  their  gates  and  come  for&,  pre- 
senting themselves  as  suppliants  before  the  conqueror  of 
nations. 

4.  When  these  messengers  approached  the  walls,  the  garri- 
son spared  them  because  they  had  with  them  some  men  oi 
noble  birth,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Singara,  and 
were  well  known  to  the  citizens ;  and  out  of  pity  to  them  no 
one  shot  an  arrow,  though  they  would  give  no  reply  to  the 
proposal  of  peace. 

5.  Then  a  truce  being  made  for  a  day  and  night,  before 
dawn  on  the  second  day  the  entire  force  of  the  Persians 
attacked  the  palisade  with  ferocious  threats  and  cries, 
coming  up  boldly  to  the  walls,  where  a  fierce  contest 
ensued,  the  citizens  resisting  with  great  vigour. 

9 
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6.  So  that  many'  of  the  Parthians  *  were  wounded, 
because  some  of  them  carryiD^  ladders,  and  others  wicker 
screens,  advanced  as  it  were  blindfold,  and  were  not  spared 
by  our  men.  For  the  clouds  of  arrows  flew  thicklj, 
piercing  the  enemy  packed  in  close  order.  At  last,  after 
sunset  the  two  sides  separated,  having  suffered  about  equal 
loss :  and  the  next  day  before  dawn  the  combat  was  re- 
newed with  greater  vehemence  than  before,  the  trumjpots 
cheering  the  men  on  both  sides,  and  again  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  each  took  place,  both  armies  struggling  with 
the  most  determined  obstinacy. 

7.  But  on  the  following  day  both  armies  by  common 
consent  rested  from  their  terrible  exertions,  the  defenders 
of  the  walls  and  the  Persians  being  equally  dismayed. 
When  a  Christian  priest  made  sign  by  gestures  that  he 
desired  to  go  forth,  and  having  received  a  promise  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  return  in  safety,  he  advanced  to  the 
king*s  tent. 

8.  When  he  was  permitted  to  speak,  he,  with  gentle 
language,  urged  the  Persians  to  depart  to  their  own  country, 
affirming  that  after  the  losses  each  side  had  siiHtainod  they 
had  reason  perhaps  to  fear  even  greater  disasters  in  future. 
But  these  and  other  similar  arguments  were  uttered  to  no 
purpose.  The  fierce  madness  of  the  king  robbing  them  of 
their  effect,  as  Sapor  swore  positively  that  ho  would  never 
retire  till  he  had  destroyed  our  camp. 

9.  Nevertheless  a  groundless  suspicion  was  whispered 
against  the  bishop,  wholly  false  in  my  opinion,  though 
supported  by  the  assertions  of  many,  that  he  had  secretly 
informed  Sapor  what  part  of  the  wall  to  attack,  as  being 
internally  slight  and  weak.  Though  the  suspicion  derived 
some  corroboration  from  the  fact  that  afterwards  the 
engines  of  the  enemy  were  carefully  and  with  great  ex- 
ultation directed  against  the  places  which  were  weakest, 
or  most  decayed,  as  if  those  who  worked  them  were  ac- 
quainted with  what  parts  were  most  easily  penetrable. 

10.  And  although  the  narrowness  of  the  causeway  made 
the  approach  to  the  walls  hard,  and  though  the  battering- 
rams  when  equipped  were  brought  forward  with  great 
difficulty,  from  fear  of  the  stones  and  arrows  hurled  upon 

'  Tt  may  be  remarked  that  Ammianus  continually  usca  the  words  Per- 
■iaa  and  Parthian  as  synonymous. 
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tlie  usailantB  by  the  besieged,  still  neither  the  balistae  nor 
the  aoorpions  rested  a  moment,  the  first  shooting  javelinSy 
and  the  latter  hurling  showers  of  stones,  and  baskets  <m 
fiie»  smeared  with  pitch  and  tar ;  and  as  these  were  per- 
petoally  rolled  down,  the  engines  halted  as  if  rooted  to 
the  gronnd,  and  fiery  darts  and  firebrands  well-aimed  set 
them  on  fire. 

11.  Still  while  this  was  going  on,  and  numbers  were 
fidling  on  both  sides,  the  besiegers  were  the  more  eager  to 
destroy  a  town,  strong  both  by  its  natural  situation  and  its 
poiwezful  defences,  before  the  arrival  of  winter,  thinking  it 
impossible  to  appeai^e  the  fiiry  of  their  king  if  they  should 
JuL  Therefore  neither  abtmdant  bloodshed  nor  the  sight 
of  numbers  of  their  comrades  pierced  with  deadly  wounds 
oonld  deter  the  rest  from  similar  audacity. 

12.  But  for  a  long  time,  fighting  with  absolute  desperation, 
they  exposed  themselves  to  imminent  danger ;  while  those 
who  worked  the  battering-rams  were  prevented  from  ad- 
vancing by  the  vast  weight  of  millstones,  and  all  kinds  of 
fiery  missiles  hurled  against  them. 

13.  One  battering-ram  was  higher  than  the  rest,  and  was 
coTered  with  bull's  hides  wetted,  and  being  therefore  safer 
firom  any  accident  of  fire,  or  from  lighted  javelins,  it 
led  the  way  in  the  attacks  on  the  wall  with  mighty  blows, 
and  with  its  terrible  point  it  dug  into  the  joints  of  the 
stones  till  it  overthrew  the  tower.  The  tower  fell  with  a 
mighty  crash,  and  those  in  it  were  thrown  down  with  a 
sadden  jerk,  and  breaking  their  limbs,  or  being  buried 
beneath  the  ruins,  perished  by  various  and  unexpected 
kinds  of  death ;  then,  a  safer  entrance  having  been  thus 
found,  the  multitude  of  the  enemy  poured  in  with  their 
arms. 

14.  While  the  war-cry  of  the  Persians  sounded  in  the 
trembling  ears  of  the  defeated  garrison,  a  fierce  battle 
within  the  narrower  bounds  raged  within  the  walls,  while 
bands  of  our  men  and  of  the  enemy  fought  hand  to  hand, 

.  being  jammed  together,  with  swords  drawn  on  both  sides, 
and  no  quarter  given. 

15.  At  last  the  besieged,  after  making  head  with  mighty 
exertion  against  the  destruction  which  long  seemea 
doubtful,  were  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  the 
eountless  host  which  pressed  upon  them.    And  the  swords 


of  the  flirioiu  fbe  out  down  all  thej  oodd  find ;  dkiktefli 
were  torn  from  thdr  motfaer'e  boeom,  and  the  modMn 


were  akin,  no  one  renrding  what  he  did.  Amoqg  UMse 
moumfol  Boenee  Hie  FerBianay  deroted  to  plunder*  loaded 
with  OToiy  kind  of  booty,  and  driTing  nefore  them  a 
Tast  multitude  of  prieonen,  retained  in  triompli  to  tMr 
tents. 

16.  Bnt  the  king,  elated  with  inaolenioe  and  trimnph, 
having  long  been  desirooB  to  obtain  pooearion  of  Fhoamoe, 
as  a  most  important  fortieaa,  did  not  retire  till  he  had  ve- 
paired  in  the  atrongeat  manner  that  portioin  of  the  wdla 
which  had  been  ahSken,  and  till  he  had  atodced  it  with 
ample  magaainea  of  proriaiona,  and  plaoed  in  it  a  ^ffiiaon* 
of  men  noble  by  Irirtn  and  eminent  for  their  ddll  in  war. 
For  he  feazed  (what  indeed  happened)  that  the  Ttmnana, 
being  indignant  at  the  loaa  of  thia  their  gnrnd  oamp,  wonla 
exert  themaeWea  with  all  their  mifl^t  to  reoover  it. 

17.  Then,  being  fall  of  exaltation,  and  cheriahing 
greater  hopes  than  ever  of  gaining  whatever  he  desired, 
after  taking  a  few  forts  of  email  importance,  he  prepared  to 
attack  Yicta,  a  very  ancient  fortress,  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  situated  on  the 
most  distant  border  of  Mesopotamia,  and  surrounded  with 
winding  walls  full  of  projecting  angles,  and  so  well  fui> 
nished  at  all  points  as  to  be  almost  unassailable. 

18.  And  wnen  he  had  tried  every  expedient  against  it, 
at  one  time  trying  to  bribe  the  garrison  with  promises,  at 
another  to  terrify  them  with  threats  of  torture,  and  em- 
ploying all  kinds  of  engines  such  as  are  used  in  siesea, 
after  sustaining  more  injury  than  he  inflicted,  he  at  Jast 
retired  from  his  unsuccessful  enterprise. 

vm. 

I  1.  Thiqse  were  the  events  of  this  year  between  the  Tigria 
and  the  Euphrates.  And  when  frequent  intelligence  of 
them  had  reached  C!onstantius,  who  was  in  continual  dread 
of  Parthian  expeditions,  and  was  passing  the  winter  at 
Constantinople,  he  devoted  greater  care  than  ever  to 
Btrengthening  his  frontiers  with  eveiy  kind  of  warlike 
equijpment.  He  collected  veterans,  and  enlisted  reornita, 
and  inoreaaed  the  legiona  with  reinforoements  of  vigorona 
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TOiitba,  who  had  already  repeatedly  signalized  their  valour 
m  the  battles  of  the  eastern  campaigns :  and  beside  these 
he  collected  auxiliary  forces  from  amon^  tbe  Scythians  by 
argent  requests  and  promises  of  pay,  in  order  to  set  out 
from  Thrace  in  the  spring,  and  at  once  march  to  the  dis- 
turbed proYinces. 

2.  Daring  the  same  time  Julian,  who  was  wintering  at 
Paris,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
events  in  that  district,  be(»une  full  of  anxiety,  feeling  sure, 
after  deep  consideration,  that  Constantius  would  never 

g've  his  consent  to  what  had  been  done  in  his  case,  since 
>  had  always  disdained  him  as  a  person  of  no  importance. 

3.  Therefore,  after  much  reflection  on  the  somewhat 
disturbed  beginning  which  the  present  novel  state  of 
aflOhirs  showed,  he  determined  to  send  envoys  to  him  to 
relate  all  that  had  taken  place ;  and  he  gave  them  letters 
Betting  forth  fully  what  had  been  done,  and  what  ought  to 
be  done  next,  supporting  his  recommendations  by  proofs. 

4.  Although  in  reality  he  believed  that  the  emperor 
was  already  informed  of  all,  from  the  report  of  Decentius, 
who  had  returned  to  him  some  time  before ;  and  of  the 
chamberlains  who  had  recently  gone  back  from  Gaul, 
after  having  brought  him  some  formal  ordeni.  And 
although  he  was  not  in  reality  vexed  at  his  promotion, 
still  he  avoided  all  arrogant  languid  in  his  letters,  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  have  suddenly  shaken  off  his  authority. 
Now  the  following  was  the  purport  of  his  letters. 

6.  *'  I  have  at  all  times  been  of  the  same  mind,  and 
have  adhered  to  my  original  intentions,  not  less  by  my 
conduct  than  by  my  promises,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power, 
as  has  been  abundantly  plain  from  repeated  actions  of 
mine. 

6.  *'  And  up  to  this  time,  since  you  created  me  Caesar, 
and  exposed  me  to  the  din  of  war,  contenled  with  the 
power  you  conferred  on  me,  as  a  faithful  officer  I  have 
sent  you  continued  intelligence  of  all  your  affairs  proceed- 
ing according  to  your  wishes ;  never  speaking  of  my  own 
dangers ;  though  it  can  easily  be  proved,  that,  while  the 
Ckrmans  have  been  routed  in  every  direction,  I  have 
always  been  the  first  in  all  toils  and  the  last  to  allow 
myself  any  rest. 

7.  **  But  allow  me  to  say,  that  if  any  violent  change  has 


Idnnpkoe.  M  yon  thinki  ilM  ioldkrwlip  hM  loan . 
Jik  life  in  many  tenriUe  ivi»  without  mraid,  hm  tmif 
oompleted  wbat  hs  Iim  long  had  nndor  ounndontiion, 
being  indignant  and  impatient  atlieiDg  only  ondar  a  dUaf 
ci  t&  aoMnd  olaai,  aa  knowing  that  ftom  a  Onmr  n* 
adequate  reward  for  hia  oontinura  exerttena  and  Ikeq— it 
▼ioUmea  could  poanUy  be  proenred. 

8.  '•  And  while  an^  at  the  feeling  flMt  ho  qonld 
neither  expeot  promotion  nor  annual  pi^,  he  had  thie 
auddan  a^^grayation  to  hia  diaoontent»  that  ne,  a  man  need 
to  odd  ohmatea,  waa  ordered  to  maroh  to  the  moat  ranota 
diatriota  of  the  Eaat,  to  be  aeparated  from  hia  wife  and 
ohildran,  and  to  be  dnmad  away  in  want  and  HabailBaaa 
Thia  made  him  fleroer^an  uaual;  and  ao  the  tinopa  oaa 
night  oolleoted  and  laid  aiege  to  the  palaoe,  aiJnting 
with  loud  and  inoeaaant  outoriea  Julian  aa  emperor. 

9.  **  I  ahuddered  at  their  boldiieoB»  I  eonfaaa,  and 
withdrew  myaell .  And  retirinj;^  while  I  oould,  I  aoa^t 
aafety  in  oonoealinent  and  disffaise — and  aa  they  would  not 
deeist,  armed,  ao  to  say,  wiui  the  shield  of  my  own  free 
heait.  I  came  out  before  them  all,  thinking  that  the  tumult 
might  be  appeased  by  authority,  or  by  oonciliatory  languM^ 

10.  "  Tney  became  wonder^ly  excited,  and  proceeded 
to  such  lengths  that,  when  I  endeavoured  to  overoome 
their  pertinacity  with  my  entreaties,  they  came  close  up 
to  me,  threatening  me  with  instant  death.  At  lent  I  waa 
overcome,  and  arguing  with  myself  that  if  1  wei-e  mur- 
dered by  them  some  one  else  would  willingly  accept  the 
dignity  of  emperor,  I  consented,  hoping  uus  to  pacify 
their  armed  violence. 

11.  **  This  is  (he  plain  account  of  what  has  been  done; 
and  I  entreat  you  to  listen  to  it  with  mildness.  Do  not 
believe  that  anything  else  is  the  truth ;  and  do  not  listen  to 
malignant  men  who  deal  in  mischievous  whispers,  always 
eager  to  seek  their  own  gain  by  causing  ill  will  between 
princes.  Banish  flattery,  which  is  the  nurse  of  vice,  and 
listen  to  the  voice  of  that  most  excellent  of  all  virtnea, 
justice.  And  receive  with  good  faith  the  equitable  con- 
dition which  I  propose,  comiidering  in  your  mind  that 
auch  things  are  for  the  interest  of  the  Komun  state,  and  of 
us  also  who  aj  e  united  by  affection  of  blood,  and  by  an 
equality  of  superior  foitune, 
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12.  ^  And  pardon  me.  These  reasonable  requests  of  mine 
I  am  not  so  anxious  to  see  carried  out,  as  to  see  them 
approved  by  you  as  expedient  and  proper;  and  I  shall 
with  eagemess  follow  all  your  insti-uctionfl. 

13.  **  What  requires  to  be  done  1  will  briefly  explain. 
I  will  provide  you  some  Spanish  draught  horaes,  and  some 
youths  to  mingle  with  the  Gentiles  and  Sentarii  of  the 
Letian  tribe,  a  race  of  barbarians  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine ; 
er  else  of  those  people  which  have  come  over  to  our 
ride.  And  1  promise  till  the  end  of  my  life  to  do  all 
I  can  to  assist  you,  not  only  with  gratitude,  but  with 


14.  *'  Your  clemency  will  appoint  us  prefects  for  our 
pmtoriam  of  known  equity  and  virtue :  the  appointment 
of  the  ordinary  judges,  and  the  promotion  of  the  military 
officers  it  is  fair  should  be  left  to  me ;  as  also  the  selection 
of  my  guard.  For  it  would  be  unreasonable,  when  it  is 
posrible  to  be  guarded  against,  that  those  persons  should 
be  placed  about  an  emperor  of  whose  manners  and  in- 
clinations he  is  ignorant. 

16.  **  lliese  things  I  can  further  assure  you  of  positively. 
The  Gauls  will  neither  of  their  own  accord,  nor  by  any 
amount  of  compulsion,  be  brought  to  send  recruits  to 
foreign  and  distant  countries,  since  they  have  been  long 
harassed  by  protracted  annoyances  and  heavy  disasters, 
leet  the  youth  of  the  nation  should  be  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  people,  while  recollecting  their  .past  sufferings, 
.  hould  abandon  themselves  to  despair  for  tne  future. 

16.  "  Nor  is  it  tit  to  seek  from  hence  assistance  against 
the  Parthians,  when  even  now  the  attempts  of  the  bar- 
barians against  this  land  are  not  brought  to  an  end,  and 
while,  if  you  will  suffer  me  to  tell  the  truth,  these  pro- 
vinces are  still  exposed  to  continual  dangers  on  being  de- 
prived of  all  foreign  or  adequate  assistance. 

17.  **  In  speaking  thus,  1  do  think  1  have  written  to  you 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  both  in  my 
demands  and  my  entreaties.  For  1  well  know,  not  to 
speak  in  a  lofty  tone,  though  such  might  not  misbecome  an 
emperor,  what  wretched  states  of  affairs,  even  when  utterly 
desperate  and  given  up,  have  been  before  now  retrieved 
and  re-established  by  the  agreement  of  princes,  each 
yielding  reciprocally  to  one  another.     While  it  is  also 
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'  plain  from  tho  example  of  our  iiDoeBtoTB.  that  rulers  who 
■oknowledge  and  act  upon  such  principles  do  liomebuw 
«T«rfliid  the  means  of  living  prosperuiisly  aud  happily,  and 
Imts  behind  them  to  the  latest  posterity  an  enviable 
ftms." 

IS.  To  dww  lattan  Iw  Klded  oUien  of  a  Mora  mmtA 
mnpoit,  to  bo  gLna  privilf  to  OmctutiM,  in  wUok  ]■» 
UuMd  ud  r^noncdiM  bin  i  tbeaAHmrtaaiabtmarwm 
■ot^tobe  ki>iowB,iuirifki>iowB,nttob»diTalctd.tott* 

Ift.  For  tbe  offios  of  d«liTarii«  titMB  l«tt«,  nm-  of 
great  digni^  were  ohoaaiL ;  mae^,  Pentadise,  tte  HMlac 
of  the  oegemoniee,  and  BntheriMt  wtthettuae  the  uiindfl 
1.  after  thn  bad  UivM^ 


ebamberiam ;  who  were  oharged,  after  ther  b 
tiia  ietton,  to  rebto  iriut  tbm  had  eeeu.  wTtboot  aamw- 
iiw  aaything ;  and  to  taka  Oair  own  meamria  boLQj'flB, 
aU  ftittu*  wiMgeneiaa  iritioh  mldit  ariae. 

20.  Is  tb*  mean  time  the  fl^t  of  Florentiiu,  the  pro- 
foot,  aggravated  the  envy  with  whioh  theee  oircamBtancee 
were  regarded.  For  he,  as  if  he  foresaw  the  cxtmmotion 
likely  to  arise,  as  might  be  gathered  fi-om  general  conver- 
sation, from  tiie  aot  of  sending  fur  the  troops,  had  departed 
tor  Vienne  (being  also  deBirons  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
Julian,  whom  he  had  often  slandered),  pretending  to  be 
compelled  to  this  journey  for  the  sake  of  providing  suppUea 
Ibr  the  anny. 

21.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  heard  of  Julian's  being 
laised  to  the  dignity  of  emperor,  being  greatly  alarmed, 
and  giving  &^  almost  all  hope  of  saving  his  life,  be  availed 
bimself  of  hia  distance  &om  Julian  to  escape  from  the 
evils  which  he  suspected ;  and  leaving  behind  him  all  hia 
family,  he  proceeded  by  fdow  journeys  to  Gonstantina ;  and 
to  prove  nia  own  innocence  he  brought  forward  many 
dharges  of  rebellion  against  Julian. 

22.  Andafierhis  departure,  Julian,  adopting  wise  mea- 
sures, and  wishing  it  t«  be  known  that,  even  if  he  had 
him  in  his  power,  ne  would  have  spared  him,  allowed  hia 
relations  to  take  with  them  all  their  property,  and  even 
granted  them  the  use  of  the  public  conveyanoea  to  retire 
with  safety  to  the  East 
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IX. 

§  1.  Thb  envoys  whom  I  have  mentioned  took  equal  care 
to  discharge  their  orders ;  bat  while  eager  to  pursue  their 
journey  they  were  unjustly  detained  by  some  of  the 
superior  magistrates  on  iheir  road ;  and  having  been  long 
and  vexatiously  delayed  in  Italy  and  lllyricum,  they  at 
last  passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  advancing  by  slow  journeys, 
they  found  Constantius  still  staying  at  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  a  town  formerly  known  as  Mazaca,  admirably  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argseus,  and  of  high  reputation. 

2.  Being  admitted  to  the  presence,  they  received  permis* 
sion  to  present  their  letters ;  but  when  they  were  read  the 
emperor  became  immoderately  angry,  and  looking  askance 
at  them  so  as  to  make  them  fear  for  their  lives,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  gone  without  asking  them  any  questions  or 
permitting  them  to  speak. 

3.  But  in  spite  of  his  anger  he  was  greatly  perplexed 
to  decide  wheUier  to  move  those  troops  whom  he  could 
trust  against  the  Persians,  or  against  Julian ;  and  while 
he  was  hesitating,  and  long  balancing  between  the  two 
plans,  he  yielded  to  the  useful  advice  of  some  of  his 
counsellors,  and  ordered  the  army  to  march  to  the  East 

4.  Immediately  also  he  dismissed  the  envoys,  and  ordered 
his  quaastor  Leonas  to  go  with  all  speed  with  letters  from 
him  to  Julian  ;  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  himself  would 
permit  no  innovators,  and  recommended  Julian,  if  he  had 
any  regard  for  his  own  safety  or  that  of  his  relations,  to 
lay  aside  his  arrogance,  and  resume  the  rank  of  Caesar. 

5.  And,  in  order  to  alarm  him  by  the  magnitude  of  his 
preparations,  as  if  he  really  was  possessed  of  great  power, 
ne  appointed  Nebridius,  who  was  at  that  time  Julian's 
quaestor,  to  succeed  Florentius  as  prefect  of  the  praetorium, 
and  made  Felix  the  secretary,  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
with  several  other  appointments.  Gumoharius,  the  com- 
mander of  the  heavy  infantry,  he  had  already  appointed 
to  succeed  Lupicinus,  before  any  of  these  events  were 
known. 

6.  Accordingly  Leonas  reached  Paris,  and  was  there 
received  as  an  honourable  and  discreet  man ;  and  the  next 
day,  when  Julian  had  proceeded  into  the  plain  in  front  of 
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ilw  amp  with  a  great  multitude  of  soldiers  and  commDn 
peofJa,  wbieli  be  had  ordered  to  assemble  on  purpose,  he 
■OUBtad  a  tribune,  in  order  from  that  high  posiiiou  to  be 
■•n  oonipicuuue,  and  desired  Leonax  to  jirescnt  hii 
Mtant  KAd  when  he  bad  opened  the  edict  which  had 
bnn  flM^  and  began  to  read  it,  aa  soon  bb  be  arrived  at 
ths  pMMge  thnt  I'onslantius  disapproved  of  all  that  had 
teea  dflDA,  nnd  desired  Julian  to  be  content  with  tha 
yowv  of  a  Ckebt,  a  terrible  ahout  was  raised  on  all  Hides, 

•  7.  "  Jolian  emperor,  as  hoe  been  decreed  by  the  autho- 
lity  of  the  province,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  republic, 
irwah  ia  indeed  re- established,  but  which  still  dreads  the 
noamd  irttintri  of  tbo  faariMtriMM." 

:.  a  Lwmaa  baard  thii,aDd,  after  imotMi^  kMm  tnm 
Jslian,  atatiaff  wbti  lad  oeaanvd,  «m  tHinnrf.  ^ia 
mtMj  1  Iks  only  ona  «f  the  •amavoi'a  ■ppointwwirta  vMok 
waUomdtotak*  aOMinw  Oat  c<W>idiM,vUh 
Julian  in  hia  letters  had  plunlr  mid  wonlA  be  in  aoeotd- 
anoe  with  his  wishes.  For  he  himself  had  some  time 
before  appointed  Anatolins  to  be  master  of  the  oerentonies, 
having  been  tonnerl^  his  private  seoretary ;  and  he  had 
also  made  saoh  other  appoinbnente  as  seemed  oseful  and 
■fe. 

V.  And  since,  while  matten  were  gobag  on  in  this 
natter,  Lnpicinus,  oa  being  a  proud  and  arrogant  man, 
was  an  object  of  fear,  though  absent  and  still  in  Britain ; 
and  since  there  was  a  suspicion  that  if  be  heard  of  these 
ooonrrencea  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  he 
might  oause  disorders  in  the  island,  a  secretary  was  sent 
to  Bonlogne  to  take  oare  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
dross ;  and  ss  that  was  contrived,  Ltipioinun  returned  with- 
out hearing  of  any  of  these  matters,  and  so  had  no  oppor- 
tanilf  of  giving  trouble. 


1 1.  Bdt  Julian,  being  gratified  at  his  increase  tS  rank, 
and  at  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  him,  not  to  let 
his  good  fortune  oool,  or  to  give  any  colour  f6r  oharginc 
him  with  inactivi^  or  indolence,  afler  he  had  sent  his 
envoys  to  Constsntias,  marohed  to  the  fomtier  of  the  yto- 
^inoet^  lower  Qeimaujr;  and  bmarv  iUtteJOMpi 
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which  the  business  in  hand  demanded,  he  approached  the 
townof  Santon«^ 

2.  Then  crossing  the  Bhine,  he  suddenly  entered  the 
district  belonging  to  a  Frank  tribe,  called  the  Attuarii, 
men  of  a  turbulent  character,  who  at  that  veiy  moment 
were  licentiously  plundeiing  the  districts  of  GauL  He 
attacked  them  unexpectedly  while  they  were  apprebensive 
of  no  hostile  measures,  but  were  reposing  in  fancied  se- 
curity, relying  on  the  mggedness  and  difficulty  of  the 
roads  whidi  led  into^heir  country,  and  which  no  prince 
within  their  recollection  had  ever  penetrated.  He,  how- 
ever, easily  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and  having  put 
many  to  the  sword  and  taken  many  prisoners,  he  granted 
^e  survivors  peace  at  their  request,  thinking  such  a  course 
best  for  their  neighbours. 

8.  Then  with  equal  celerity  he  repassed  the  river,  and 
examining  carefully  the  state  of  the  garrisons  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  putting  them  in  a  prcper  state,  he  marched 
towards  Basle ;  and  having  recovered  the  places  which  the 
barbarians  had  taken  and  still  retained  in  their  hands,  and 
having  carefully  strengthened  them,  he  went  to  Vienne, 
passing  through  Be6an9on,  and  there  took  up  his  winter 
quarters. 

XL 

i  1.  These  were  the  events  which  took  place  in  Gaul,  and 
while  they  were  thus  conducted  with  prudence  and  good 
fortune,  Clonstantius,  having  summoned  Ai-saces,  king  of 
Armenia,  and  having  received  him  with  gieat  courtesy, 
advised  and  ezhotted  him  to  continue  friendly  and  faithful 
to  us. 

2.  For  he  had  heard  that  the  king  of  Persia  had  often 
tried  by  deceits  and  threats,  and  all  kinds  of  stratagems, 
to  induce  him  to  forsake  the  Boman  alliance  and  join  his 
party. 

3.  But  he,  vowing  with  many  oaths  that  he  would  rather 
ioae  his  life  than  change  his  opinion,  received  ample  rewards, 
•ad  returned  to  his  kingdom  with  the  retinue  which  he 
brought  with  him ;  and  never  ventured  at  an}*  subsequent 

to  break  any  of  his  promises,  being  boimd  by  many 

^  Santon  k  near  GleTet. 


tiM  of  cntitade  to  Oonfltsntiiit.  The  fltron^^  tie  of  lU 
beiiiff  umi  the  emperor  hadpyen  himfor  a  wile«  Olvrnpieep 
the  dftai^ter  of  AUadius,  fonnerly  piefeot  of  the  prn- 
toriom,  who  had  onoe  been  betrothed  to  hie  own  brother 
Ckmetans. 

4.  And  when  Aamoei  had  been  diamiMed,  Ckmetntrae 
left  Gurpedooiai  and  going  by  Melitina^  a  town  of  the 
leeier  Armenia,  and  Laootone,  and  fiamoita,  he  oroiwd 
the  Enphratee  and  anired  at  Edooaa.  Stopping  aome  time 
in  eaoh  town,  while  waiting  for  diviaiona  of  aoldien  who 
were  floo!kinf|^  in  fiom  all  quartera,  and  for  aidBoient  aap- 
pliea  of  proviaiona.  And  after  the  autumnal  eqninos,  be 
prooeeded  onwarda  on  hia  way  to  Amida. 

5.  When  he  amiroaohed  the  walla  of  that  town,  and  aaw 
ererything  boried  in  aahea,  heg^roanedandw«pt,reoolleofc- 
ing  what  aofferinga  the  wretohed  oity  had  anfferei  And 
Uraalna,  the  treaaorer,  who  hi^pened  to  be  preaent,  waa 
moYed  with  indignation,  and  exclaimed,  *' Behold  the 
oonrage  with  which  cities  are  defended  by  our  soldiers ; 
men  for  whose  pay  the  whole  wealth  of  the  empire  is 
exhausted."  This  bitter  speech  the  crowd  of  soldiers  after- 
wards recollected  at  Chalcedon,  when  they  rose  up  and 
destroyed  him. 

0.  Then  proceeding  onward  in  close  column,  he  reached 
Bezabde,  and  having  fixed  his  camp  there,  and  fortified  it 
with  a  rampart  and  a  deep  fosse,  as  he  took  a  long  ride 
round  the  camp,  he  satisfied  himself,  by  the  account  which 
he  received  from  several  persons,  that  those  places  in  the 
walls  which  the  carelessness  of  ancient  times  had  allowed 
to  become  decayed,  had  been  repaired  so  as  to  be  stronger 
than  ever. 

7.  And,  not  to  omit  anything  which  was  necessary  to 
do  before  the  heat  of  the  contest  was  renewed,  he  sent 
prudent  men  to  the  garrison  to  offer  them  two  conditions ; 
either  to  withdraw  to  their  own  country,  giving  up  what 
did  not  belong  to  them,  without  causing  bloodshed  by 
resistance,  or  else  to  become  subjects  of  the  Bomans,  in 
which  case  they  should  receive  rank  and  rewards.  But 
when  they,  with  native  obstinacy,  resisted  the  demands  as 
became  men  of  noble  birth,  who  had  been  hardened  by 
dangers  and  labours,  everything  was  prepared  for  the 
aiege. 
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8.  Therefore  the  soldiers  with  alacrity,  in  dense  order, 
and  cheered  by  the  sound  of  tmmpetf,  attacked  every  side 
of  the  town ;  and  the  legions,  being  protected  by  varions 
kinds  of  defences,  advanced  in  safety,  endeavouring  by  slow 
degrees  to  overthrow  the  walls ;  and  because  all  kinds  of 
missiles  were  poured  down  upon  them,  which  disjoined  the 
union  of  their  shields,  they  fell  back,  the  si^ial  for  a 
retreat  being  given. 

9.  Then  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  for  one  day ;  but  the 
day  after,  having  protected  them.^elve8  more  skilfully,  they 
again  raised  their  war-cry,  and  tried  on  every  side  to  scale  the 
walls.  And  although  the  garrison,  having  stretched  cloths 
before  them  not  to  be  distiLguished,  lay  concealed  within 
the  walls ;  still,  as  often  as  necessity  required,  they  boldly 
put  out  their  arms  and  hurled  down  stones  and  javelins  on 
their  assailants  below. 

10.  And  while  the  wicker  penthouses  were  advanced 
boldly  and  brought  close  to  the  walls,  the  besieged  dropped 
upon  them  heavy  casks  and  millstones,  and  fragments  of 
pillars,  by  the  overpowering  weight  of  which  the  assailants 
were  crushed,  their  defences  torn  to  pieces,  and  wide  open- 
ings made  in  them,  so  that  they  incurred  terrible  dangers, 
and  were  again  forced  to  retreat. 

11.  Therefore,  on  the  tenth  day  from  the  beginning  of 
the  siege,  when  the  confidence  of  our  men  began  to  fill  the 
town  with  alarm,  we  determined  on  bringing  up  a  vast 
battering-ram,  which,  after  having  destroyed  Antioch  with 
it  sometime  before,  the  Persians  had  left  at  Carrhn ;  and 
as  soon  as  that  appeared,  and  was  begun  to  be  skilfully 
set  up,  it  cowed  the  spirits  of  the  besieged,  so  that  they 
were  almost  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  they  again 
plucked  up  courage  and  prepared  means  for  resisting  this 
engine. 

12.  From  this  time  neither  their  courage  nor  their  inge- 
nuity failed  ;  for  as  the  ram  was  old,  and  it  had  been  taken 
to  pieces  for  the  facility  of  transporting  it,  so  while  it  was 
being  put  together  again,  it  was  attacked  with  great  exer- 
tions and  viffour  by  the  garrison,  and  defended  with  equal 
valour  and  firmness  by  the  besiegers ;  and  engines  hurling 
showers  of  stones,  and  slings,  and  missiles  of  all  sorts,  slew 
numbers  on  each  side.  Meantime,  high  mounds  rose  up 
with  speedy  growth ;  and  the  siege  grew  fiercer  and  sterner 


dftilT:  nmiT  of  oor  nen  1><wim>  ifhin  ■  IwmMiiftw  figiitimy— 
tkey  were  vnder  the  eye  of  ue  emperor^  and  eef»r  fiir 
rewiud,  tbey  took  off  their  helmeti  in  older  to  be  the 
more  eeailj  reoogniied,  end  eo  with  bare  heedi»  were  en 
eeqr  niM'k  for  the  ekilM  erohen  of  the  enemy. 

18.  The  daje  end  nights  being  eUke  ipent  in  watbhfaig^ 
mede  eeoh  mde  the  more  oer^fol ;  end  the  Pendens,  being' 
elermed  at  the  irest  height  to  whioh  the  monnds  were  now 
earned,  andat  the  enbrmoos  ram,  whioh  was  aeeompanied 
1^  others  of  smaller  siie,  made  great  ezertione  to  bom 
them*  and  kept  oontinnally  shooting  firebrands  and  inoen- 
diaiymiasilesatthem;  bat  their  labour  was  Tain,  beoaase 
thechief  part  of  them  was  covered  with  wet  skins  and 
oloths,  and  some  parts  also  had  been  steeped  in  alnm,  so 
that  the  fire  mu^t  &I1  harmless  npon  them. 

14^  Bnt  the  Komans,  driving  these  rams  on  with  great 
eonrsge,  although  they  had  difficulty  in  defending  tibem- 
selTes,  disregarded  danger,  however  imminent,  in  &»  hope 
of  making  them^ves  masters  of  the  town. 

15.  And  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  enormotis  ram  was 
brought  against  the  tower  to  which  it  was  applied,  as  if  it 
oould  at  once  throw  it  down,  the  garrison,  by  a  clever 
contrivance,  entangled  its  projecting  iron  head,  which  in 
shape  was  like  that  of  a  ram,  with  long  cords  on  both 
sides,  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  back  and  then  driven  for- 
ward with  great  force,  and  to  hinder  it  from  making  any 
serious  impression  on  the  walls  by  repeated  blows;  and 
meanwhile  they  poured  on  it  burning  pitch,  and  for  a  long 
time  these  engines  were  fixed  at  the  point  to  which  they 
had  been  advanced,  and  exposed  to  all  the  stones  and 
javelins  which  woi*e  hurled  from  the  walls. 

16.  By  this  time  the  mounds  were  raised  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  the  earrison,  thinking  that  unless  they 
used  extraordinary  vigilance  their  destruction  must  be  at 
hand,  resorted  to  extreme  audacity;  and  making  an  un- 
expected sally  from  the  gates,  they  attacked  our  front  rank, 
and  with  all  their  might  hurled  firebrands  and  iron  braziers 
loaded  with  fire  against  the  rams. 

17.  But  after  a  fierce  but  undecided  conflict,  the  bulk  of 
them  were  driven  within  the  walls,  without  having  suo- 
oeeded  in  their  attempt;  and  presently  the  battlements 
were  attacked  from  tbe  mounds  which  the  Bomans  had 
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niaed,  with  arrows  and  alings  and  lighted  jayelins,  whioh 
flew  over  the  roufk  of  the  towers,  but  did  no  harm,  means 
having  been  prepared  to  extinguish  any  flames. 

18.  And  as  the  ranks  on  both  sides  became  thinner,  and 
ike  Persians  were  now  reduced  to  extremities  unlees 
some  aid  could  be  found,  they  prepared  with  redoubled 
energy  a  fresh  sally  from  the  camp :  accordingly,  they 
made  a  sudden  sally,  supported  by  increased  numbers,  and 
among  the  armed  men  were  many  bearing  torches,  and 
iron  baskets  full  of  Are,  and  faggots ;  and  all  kinds  of  things 
best  adapted  for  setting  fire  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers 
were  hurled  against  them. 

19.  And  because  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  obscured  the 
ight,  when  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  the 

legions  came  up  with  quick  step ;  and  as  the  eagerness  of 
the  conflict  grew  hotter,  after  they  had  engaged,  suddenly 
all  the  engines,  except  the  great  ram,  caught  fire  from  the 
flames  which  were  hurled  at  them ;  but  the  ropes  which 
held  the  chief  ram  were  broken  asunder,  and  that  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  some  gallant  men  saved  when  it  was 
half  bnmt- 

20.  When  the  darkness  of  night  terminated  the  combat^ 
only  a  short  time  was  allowed  to  the  soldiers  for  rest ;  but 
when  they  had  been  refreshed  by  a  little  food  and  sleep, 
they  were  awakened  by  their  captains,  and  ordered  to  re- 
move  their  works  away  from  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
prepare  to  fight  at  closer  quarters  from  the  lofty  mounds 
which  were  untouched  by  tne  flames,  and  now  commanded 
the  walls.  And  to  drive  the  defenders  from  the  walls,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mounds  they  stationed  two  balistaa,  in 
fear  of^which  they  thought  that  none  of  the  enemy  would 
venture  even  to  look  out. 

21.  After  having  taken  these  efficacious  measures,  a 
triple  line  of  our  men,  having  a  more  threatening  aspect 
than  usual  from  the  nodding  cones  of  their  helmets  (many 
of  them  also  bearing  ladders),  attempted  about  twilight  to 
scale  the  walls.  Arms  clashed  and  trumpets  soimded,  and 
both  sides  fought  with  equal  boldness  and  ardour.  The 
Romans,  extending  their  lines  more  widely,  when  they  saw 
the  Persians  biding  from  fear  of  the  engines  which  had  been 
stationed  on  the  mounds,  battered  the  wall  with  their  ram, 
and  with  spades,  and  axes,  and  levers,  and  ladders,  pressed 
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fiandjr  on,  wbilft  miniles  from  eftch  aide  flew  withoKt 


t  ttke  Pereiana  were  especially  prewed  fay  dw 
uniles  tthot  from  the  liatisUe,  w\icli,  from  &b 
Artifleikl  moiinds.  oamo  down  upon  them  in  torrents ;  and 
having  beoouw  deBiMr»l«,  Uuiy  radieil  ou,  fn*iiM>  at 
dsftth.  and  dutriliatmg  iheir  foros  u  if  at  tlw  lait  «>• 
tnmity,  they  left  some  to  gnaid  the  walla,  while  tha 
rait,  Moretly  oponing  a  poatont  nta,  nuhed  fbrth  v** 
liantlj  with  drawn  aworda,  followed  by  otban  who  oasiiad 
oonoealedflre, 

2a.  And  while  the  Romasa  at  one  moment  mniipnnaiiia 
(m  those  who  ntreated,  at  another  raoeinng  the  a«Mdt « 
fluae  who  attacked  them,  tboaa  who  oatried  the  flr*  onnt 
mond  by  a  oironitmia  path,  and  poahad  Ute  bmnina  oods 
in  among  the  iatentioea  of  one  oi  the  nunmda,  whim  wm 
made  op  of  branohea  of  Ireea,  and  miheo,  and  bandlaa  of 
reeda.  This  soon  oangbt  fire  and  was  utterly  deatn^wd, 
the  aoldiers  thsmselveB  having  great  diffloulty  in  eecaping 
and  aaving  their  enginee. 

24.  But  when  the  approach  of  evening  broke  off  the 
eonfliot,  and  the  two  sides  separated  to  snatch  a  brief 
repose,  the  emperor,  after  due  reflection,  resolved  to  change 
his  plane.  Althoogh  many  reasons  of  great  urgency  preased 
him  to  force  on  the  destruction  of  Phoenice,  as  of  a  fortress 
which  would  prove  on  impregnable  barrier  to  the  inroada 
<rf  the  enemy,  yet  the  lateneiw  of  the  season  was  an  objec- 
tion to  persevering  any  longer.  He  de(«rniined,  therefore, 
while  he  preserved  his  position,  to  carry  on  the  siege  for 
.  the  future  by  slight  skirmishes,  thinking  that  the  Pereiana 
would  be  fuToed  to  enrrender  from  want  of  provisicmi^ 
which,  however,  turned  out  very  different. 

26.  For  while  the  oonflict  was  proceeding  sharply, 
the  heavens  became  moist,  sud  watery  clouds  appeared 
with  threatening  darkness ;  and  presenUy  the  groond  got 
so  wet  from  continual  rain,  that  the  whole  country  waa 
abanged  into  an  adhesive  mnd  (for  the  soil  is  natorally 
rich),  and  every  plan  was  thrown  into  confusion ;  mean- 
timo,  thunder  wiUk  incessant  creshes  and  ceaseless  li^^i^ 
uing  filled  men's  minds  with  fear. 

34.  To  these  portents  were  added  continual  rainbowi. 
A  dhort  explanatwn  will  aerve  to  show  how  theae  ^)peai» 
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anoes  are  formed.  The  vapours  of  the  earth  becoming 
warmer,  and  the  watery  particles  gathering  in  clouds,  and 
thence  being  dispersed  in  spray,  and  made  brilliant  by  the 
fiision  of  rays,  turn  upwards  towards  the  fiery  orb  of  the 
sun,  and  form  a  rainbow,  which  sweeps  round  with  a 'large 
curve  because  it  is  spread  over  our  world,  which  physical 
investigations  place  on  the  moiety  of  a  sphere. 

27.  Its  appearance,  as  far  as  mortal  sight  can  discern,  is, 
in  the  first  line  yellow,  in  the  second  tawny,  in  the  thiid 
scarlet,  in  the  fourth  purple,  and  in  the  last  a  mixture  of 
blue  and  green. 

28.  And  it  is  so  tempered  with  this  mixed  beauty,  as 
mankind  believe,  because  its  first  portion  is  discerned  in 
a  thin  diluted  state,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  air  which 
surrounds  it;  the  next  line  is  tawny,  that  is  a  somewhat 
richer  colour  than  yellow ;  the  third  is  scarlet,  because  it 
is  opposite  to  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun,  and  so  pumps  up 
and  appropriates,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  most  subtle  poition 
of  its  beams ;  the  fourth  is  purple,  because  the  density  of 
the  spray  by  which  the  splendour  of  the  sun's  rays  is 
quenched  shines  between,  and  so  it  assumes  a  colour  near 
^at  of  fame  ;  and  as  that  colour  is  the  more  diffused,  it 
shades  off  into  blue  and  green. 

29.  Others  think  that  the  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun  becoming  infused  into  some  dense  cloud,  and 
pouring  into  it  a  liquid  light,  which,  as  it  can  find  no 
exit,  falls  back  upon  itself,  and  shines  the  more  brilliantly 
because  of  a  kind  of  attiition ;  and  receives  those  hues 
which  are  most  akin  to  white  from  the  sun  above ;  its 
green  hues  from  the  cloud  under  which  it  lies,  as  often 
happens  in  the  sea,  where  the  waters  which  beat  upon  the 
shore  are  white,  and  those  farther  from  the  land,  which, 
as  being  so,  are  more  free  from  any  admixture,  are  blue. 

30.  And  since  it  is  an  indication  of  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere  (as  we  have  already  suid),  when  in  a  clear  sky 
sudden  masses  of  clouds  appear,  or  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  sky  changed  from  a  gloomy  look  to  a  joyful  serenity, 
therefore  we  often  read  in  the  poets  that  Iris  is  sent  from 
heaven  when  a  change  is  required  in  the  condition  of  any 
present  affairs.  There  are  various  other  opinions  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  now  to  enumerate,  since  my  narration 
must  hasten  back  to  the  point  from  which  it  digressed. 
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31,  By  tbeM  and  ainiilar  erenti  die  eamsor  was  kept 
waverisg  between  hope  end  fear,  aa  tne  aeveritj  of 
winter  waa  iporeaaing^  and  he  aiupeoted  ambnaoadea  in  the 
ooontiy,  which  waa  cbatitute  of  xoada;  fearing  alao,  among 
other  thinn,  the  diaoontent  of  tfie  eKaaperated  aoldieFs. 
And  it  fnruier  goaded  hia  nnquiet  spirit  to  retom  balked 
of  his  purpose,  after,  aa  it  were*  the  door  of  the  rich  manaion 
was  opened  to  him. 

32.  However,  giving  np  hia  enterprise  aa  frnitleaa,  he 
xetnmed  into  the  unmloome  ^yria,  to  winter  at  Antioch, 
after  having  aaffered  a  sucoeasion  of  melancholj  disaatera. 
For,  aa  if  some  unfriendly  constellation  so  governed 
events,  Gonstantins  himself,  while  warring  with  the  Per- 
sians, was  idways  attended  by  adverse  fortone ;  on  whidi 
account  he  hoped  at  least  to  gain  victoriea  fay  meana 
of  his  generals ;  and  this^  aa  we  remember,  usually  hi^ 
pened« 
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ARGUMENT. 

I.  The  Emporor  Julian  at  Yienne  learna  that  Gonstantins  ii  about  to 
dio — ^How  be  knew  it — An  essay  on  the  different  arts  of  learning 
the  future. — II.  Julian  at  Yienne  feigns  to  be  a  Christian  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  multitude,  and  on  a  day  of  festival  worships  God 
omon^  the  Christians. — III.  Yodomarius,  king  of  the  Allemanni« 
breaking  his  treaty,  lavs  waste  our  fh>ntier,  and  slajrs  Count 
Libino,  with  a  few  of  his  men. — lY.  Julian  having  intercepted 
letters  of  Yadomarius  to  the  Emperor  Constantius,  contrives  to 
have  him  seized  at  a  banquet ;  and  having  slain  some  of  Uie  Alle- 
manui,  and  compelled  others  to  surrender,  ^^rants  tlie  rest  peace 
at  their  entreaty. — Julian  haran^es  his  soldiers,  and  makes  tliem 
all  promise  obedience  to  him,  mtending  to  make  war  upon  the 
Emperor^  Constantius. — YI.  Constantius  marries  Faustina — ^In- 
creases his  army  by  fresh  levies ;  gains  over  tihe  kings  of  Armenia 
and  Hiboria  by  gifts.— YII.  Constantius,  at  that  time  at  Antioch, 
retains  Africa  in  his  power  by  means  of  his  secretary  Gkiudenthtt; 
crosses  the  Euphrates,  and  moves  with  his  army  upon  Edean. — 
YUI.  After  settling  tlie  affiurs  of  Gaul,  Julian  marches  to  the 
Danube,  Bending  on  before  a  part  of  his  army  through  Italy  and 
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the  T^l. — JX,  Tannu  and  FlorentiiiB,  conralt,  and  pvefects  of 
the  prietoritim,  fly  at  t)ie  approach  of  Julian,  the  one  through 
niyncum,  the  other  through  Italy  —  LuoillianuB»  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry,  who  was  preparing  to  resist  Jidian,  is 
crushed  by  him. — X.  Julian  receives  the  allegiance  of  Sirmium, 
the  capital  of  Western  Illyricum,  and  of  its  garrison — Occupies 
the  country  of  the  Sacci,  and  writes  to  the  senate  letters  of  com- 
plaint against  Constantius. — XI.  Two  of  the  legions  of  Gonstantius 
which  at  Sirmium  had  passed  over  to  Julian  are  sent  by  him  into 
Gaul,  and  occupy  Aquileia,  with  the  consent  of  the  citizens, 
who,  however,  shut  their  gates  against  the  troop  of  Julian. — 
XII.  Aquileia  takes  the  part  of  Constantius,  and  is  besieged,  but 
Mesently,  when  news  of  his  death  arrives^  surrenders  to  Julian. — 
aILL  Sapor  leads  back  his  army  home,  because  the  auspices  forbid 
war— Gonstantius,  intending  to  march  against  Julian,  harangues 
his  soldiers.  —  XIY.  Omens  of  the  death  of  Gonstantius. — 
XV.  Gonstantius  dies  at  Mopsucrensd  in  Giiicia. — ^XVI.  His  vir- 
tues and  vices, 

I. 

A.D.  360. 

§  1.  While  Constantiius  was  detained  by  this  perplexing 
war  beyond  the  Euphrates,  Julian  at  Yienne  devoted  bis 
days  and  nights  to  forming  plans  for  the  future,  as  far  as 
his  limited  resources  would  allow ;  being  in  great  suspense, 
and  continually  doubting  whether  to  try  every  expedient 
to  win  Constantius  over  to  friendship,  or  to  anticipate  his 
attack,  with  the  view  of  alarming  him. 

2.  And  while  anxiously  considering  these  points  he 
feared  him,  as  likely  to  be  in  the  one  case  a  cruel  friend, 
while  in  the  other  case  he  recollected  that  he  had  always 
been  successful  in  civil  disturbances.  Above  all  things 
hiH  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  example  of  his  brother 
Gallus,  who  had  been  betrayed  by  his  own  want  of  caution 
and  the  perjured  deceit  of  certain  individuals. 

3.  Keveitheless  he  often  raised  himself  to  ideas  of 
energetic  action,  thinking  it  safest  to  show  himself  as  an 
avowed  enemy  to  him  whose  movements  he  could,  as  a  pru- 
dent man,  judge  of  only  from  his  past  actions,  in  order  not 
to  be  entrapped  by  secret  snares  founded  on  pretended 
friendship. 

4.  Therefore,  paying  little  attention  to  the  letters  which 
Constantius  had  sent  by  Leonas,  and  sidmitting  none  of  his 
appointments  with  the  exception  of  that  of  ^ebridius,  he 
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now  oelebrRted  the  Qninquennalia'  m  empenyr,  and  wore  a 
itplendid  diadem  inlaid  with  preoioua  iitonea,  f  hoa^  when 
flrat  entering  on  tiiat  power  he  had  worn  but  a  palti^- 
looking  orown  like  that  (tf  a  president  of  the  pnhke 
games. 

5.  At  Ihie  time  also  he  sent  the  body  of  hie  wife  Helen, 
reeentlj  deoeaaed,  to  Bome,  to  be  buried  in  the  suborb  on 
the  road  to  Nomentnm,  where  idao  Conatantina^  hia  aiater- 
in-law,  the  wife  of  Gallna,  had  been  buried. 

6.  Hia  desire  to  march  aj^inat  Conatantina,  now  that 
Ganl  was  tranquilliied,  was  inflamed  by  the  belief  whioh 
he  had  adopted  from  man^  omena  (in  the  inteipretation  of 
which  he  nad  great  anil),  and  from  dreama  that  the 
emperor  would  soon  die. 

7.  And  since  malignant  people  have  attributed  to  thia 
prince,  so  erudite  and  ao  eager  to  acquire  all  knowledge, 
wicked  practices  for  the  purpose  of  learning  future  events, 
we  may  nere  briefly  point  out  how  this  important  branch 
of  learning  may  be  acquired  by  a  wi^e  man. 

8.  The  8pint  which  directs  all  the  elements,  and  which 
at  all  times  and  throughout  all  places  exercises  its  activity 
by  the  movement  of  these  eternal  bodies,  oun  communicate 
tu  US  the  capacity  of  foi-eseeing  the  future  by  the  sciences 
v/hich  we  attain  through  various  kinds  of  discipline.  And 
the  ruling  powers,  when  properly  propitiated,  as  from 
everlabting  springs,  supply  mankind  with  words  of  pro- 
phecy, over  which  the  deity  of  ITiemis  is  said  to  preside, 
and  which,  beca^ise  she  teaches  men  to  know  what  has  been 
settled  for  the  future  by  the  law  of  Fate,  has  received  that 
name  from  the  Greek  word  rc^et/ieVa  (*'  fixed  "),  and  has 
been  placed  by  ancient  theologians  in  the  bed  and  on  the 
throne  of  Jupiter,  who  gives  life  to  all  the  world. 

9.  Auguries  and  auspices  are  not  collected  from  the  will 
of  birds  who  are  themselves  ignorant  of  the  future  (for 
there  is  no  one  so  silly  as  to  say  they  understand  it)  ;  but 
God  directs  the  flight  of  birds,  so  that  the  sound  of  their 
beaks,  or  the  motion  of  their  feathers,  whether  quiet  or 
disturbed,  indicates  the  character  of  the  future.    For  the 

'  The  Qainqaennalia  (games  under  whicli  title  had  been  previously 
instituted  in  honour  of  Julius  Cfosar  and  Augustus)  were  reYived  by 
Nero,  A.D.  GO,  agpain  fell  into  disuse,  and  were  again  revived  by  Do- 
mltian.  —Of.  Tacit  An.  xiv.  20. 
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kindness  of  the  deity,  whether  it  be  that  men  deserve  it, 
or  that  he  is  touched  by  affection  for  them,  likes  by  these 
acts  to  give  information  of  what  is  impending. 

10.  Again,  those  who  attend  to  the  prophetic  entrails  of 
cattle,  which  often  take  all  kinds  of  shapes,  learn  from 
them  what  happens.  Of  this  practice  a  man  called  Tages 
was  the  inventor,  who,  as  is  reported,  was  cei-tainly  seen 
to  rise  up  out  of  the  earth  in  the  district  of  Etruria. 

11.  Men  too,  when  their  hearts  are  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, foretell  the  future,  but  then  they  are  speaking  under 
divine  inspiration.  For  the  sun,  which  is,  as  natural 
philosophers  say,  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  which  scattera 
our  minds  among  us  as  sparks  proceeding  from  itself,  when 
it  has  inflamed  them  with  more  than  usual  vehemence, 
renders  them  conscious  of  the  future.  From  which  the 
Sibyls  otlen  say  they  are  burning  and  fired  by  a  vast 
power  of  flames ;  and  with  reference  to  these  cases  the  sound 
of  voices,  various  signs,  thunder,  lightning,  thunderbolts, 
and  falling- stars,  have  a  great  significance. 

12.  But  the  belief  in  dreams  would  be  strong  and  un- 
doubted if  the  interpreters  of  them  were  never  deceived ; 
and  sometimes,  as  Aristotle  asserts,  they  are  fixed  and 
stable  when  the  eye  of  the  person,  being  soundly  asleep, 
turns  neither  way,  but  looks  straight  forward. 

13.  And  because  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  often  talks 
loudly,  though  ignorantly,  against  these  ideas,  asking  why, 
if  there  were  any  faculty  of  foreseeing  the  future,  one  man 
should  be  ignorant  that  he  would  be  killed  in  battle,  or 
another  that  he  would  meet  with  some  miKfortune,  and  so 
on;  it  will  be  enough  to  reply  that  sometimes  a  gram- 
marian has  spoken  incorrectly,  or  a  musician  has  sung  out 
of  tune,  or  a  physician  been  ignorant  of  the  proper  remedy 
for  a  disease ;  but  these  facts  do  not  disprove  the  existence 
of  the  sciences  of  grammar,  music,  or  medicine. 

14.  SothatTully  is  right  in  this  as  well  as  other  sayings 
of  his,  when  he  says,  **  Signs  of  future  events  are  shown 
by  the  gods ;  if  any  one  mistakes  them  he  en-s,  not 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  but  because  of  the  con- 
jectures of  men."  But  lest  this  discussion,  running  on  this 
point  beyond  the  goal,  as  the  pix)verb  is,  should  disgust 
the  reader,  we  will  now  return  to  relate  what  follows. 
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II. 

§  1.  While  Julian,  still  with  the  rank  of  Caoear  only,  was 
at  Paris  one  day,  exercising  himself  in  the  camp-fiela,  and 
moving  his  shield  in  yarious  directions,  the  joints  by  which 
it  was  fastened  gave  way,  and  the  handle  alone  remained 
in  his  hand,  which  he  still  held  firmly,  and  when  those 
present  were  alarmed,  thinking  it  a  bad  omen,  he  said, 
'*  Let  no  one  be  alarmed,  I  still  hold  firmly  what  I  had 
before." 

2.  And  again,  when  one  day  af!er  a  slight  dinner,  he 
was  sleeping  at  Yienne,  in  the  middle  of  the  darkness  of 
the  night  a  figure  of  unusual  splendour  appeared  to  him, 
and  when  he  was  all  but  awake,  repeated  to  him  the  follow- 
ing heroic  yerses,  reciting  them  over  and  oyer  again ; 
which  he  belieyed,  so  that  he  felt  sure  that  no  ill  fortune 
remained  for  him : — 

*•  When  Jove  has  passed  the  water-carrier's  sign. 
And  Saturn's  light,  for  fivo-and-twonty  days 
Hiis  lightened  up  the  maid ;  tlie  king  divine 
Of  Asia's  land  shall  enter  on  the  wavs 
That  painful  lead  to  death  and  Styx's  gloomy  maze." 

3.  Therefore  in  the  mean  time  he  made  no  change  in  the 
existing  condition  of  affairs,  but  aiTanged  everything  that 
occurred  with  a  quiet  and  easy  mind,  gradually  strengthen- 
ing himself,  in  order  to  make  the  increase  of  his  power 
correspond  with  the  increase  of  his  dignity. 

4.  And  in  order,  without  any  hindrance,  to  conciliate  the 
goodwill  of  all  men,  ho  pretended  to  adhere  to  the  Christian 
religion,  which  in  fact  he  had  long  since  secretly  aban- 
doned, though  very  few  were  aware  of  his  private  opinions, 
giving  up  his  whole  attention  to  soothsaying  and  divina- 
tion, and  the  other  ai-ts  which  have  always  been  practised 
by  the  worshippers  of  the  gods. 

5.  But  to  conceal  this  for  a  while,  on  the  day  of  the 
festival  at  the  beginning  of  January,  which  the  Christians 
call  Epiphany,  ho  went  into  their  church,  and  offered 
solemn  public  prayer  to  their  God. 

III. 

§  1.  While  these  evants  were  proceeding,  and  spring  was 
coming  on,  Julian  was  suddenly  smitten  with  grief  and 
■i^rrow  by  unexpected  intelligence.     For  he  learnt  that 
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the  AUemanni  had  poured  forth  from  the  district  of  Yado- 
marius,  in  which  quarter,  after  the  treaty  which  had  been 
made  with  him,  no  troubles  had  been  anticipated,  and  were 
laying  waste  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  pouring  their  pre- 
datory bands  over  the  whole  frontier,  and  leaving  nothing 
unravaged. 

2.  He  feared  that  if  this  were  passed  over  it  might 
rekindle  the  flames  of  war ;  and  so  at  once  sent  a  count 
named  Libino,  with  the  Celtic  and  Petulantes  legions, 
who  were  in  winter  qucu^ers  with  him,  to  put  a  decided  and 
immediate  end  to  this  affair. 

3.  Libino  marched  with  speed,  and  anived  at  Seckingen ; 
but  was  seen  while  at  a  distance  by  the  barbarians,  who 
had  already  hidden  themselves  in  the  valleys  with  the 
intention  of  giving  him  battle.  His  soldiers  w'ere  inferior 
in  number,  but  very  eager  for  battle;  and  he,  after 
haranguing  them,  rashly  attacked  the  Germans,  and  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  fight  was  slain  among  the  first.  At 
his  death  the  confidence  of  the  barbarians  increased,  while 
the  Eomans  were  excited  to  avenge  their  general ;  and  so 
the  conflict  proceeded  with  great  obstinacy,  but  our  men 
were  overpowered  by  numbers,  though  their  loss  in  killed 
«nd  wounded  was  but  small. 

4.  Oonstantius,  as  has  been  related,  had  made  peace 
with  this  Yadomarius,  and  his  brother  Gundomadus,  who 
was  also  a  king.  And  when  afterwards  Gundomadus  died, 
thinking  that  Yadomarius  would  be  faithful  to  him,  and  a 
silent  and  vigorous  executor  of  his  secret  orders  (if  one 
may  believe  what  is  only  report),  he  gave  him  directions 
by  letter  to  harass  the  countries  on  his  borders,  as  if  he 
had  broken  off  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  order  to  keep  Julian, 
through  his  fears  of  him,  from  ever  abandoning  the  protec- 
tion of  Gaul. 

5.  In  obedience  to  these  directions,  it  is  fair  to  believe 
that  Yadomarius  committed  this  and  other  similar  actions : 
being  a  man  from  his  earliest  youth  marvellously  skilled 
in  artifice  and  deceit,  as  he  afterwards  showed  when  he 
enjoyed  the  dukedom  of  Phoenice.* 

6.  But  now,  being  discovered,  he  desisted  from  his  hos- 
tilities. For  one  of  his  secretaries,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Oonstantius,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Julian's  outposts,  and 

*  V.  intia,  Leo  xxvi.  c.  8. 
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when  lie  waa  seaidbed  to  see  if  lie  wbb  the  bearer  ci  any* 
thing,  a  letter  waa  found  on  him,  which  contained  theae 
worcuB  among  othera,  **Yonr  Cnaar^ia  not  aafamiaaiTe.'' 
But  when  he  wrote  to  Julian  he  alwaja  addreaaed  hia  aa 
lord,  and  emperor^  and  god. 

IV. 

1 1.  THESsaflGsdiBweTOfQll  of  danger  and  doubt;  and  Julian 
oonsiderinf^  them  likely  to  lead  to  abeolute  destruction, 
bent  all  hia  mind  to  the  one  object  of  aeising  Yadomariua 
unawares,  through  the  rapidity  of  his  movementa,  in  order 
to  secure  hia  own  aafefy  and  that  of  the  provincea.  And 
the  plan  which  he  decided  on  waa  thia. 

2.  He  aent  to  thoae  diatricta  Philagriua,  one  of  hia 
aecretaries,  afterwards  count  of  the  East,  in  whoae  proved 
prudence  and  fidelity  he  could  thoroughly  Tely;  and 
besides  a  general  authority  to  act  as  he  could  upon  emer- 
gencies, he  gave  him  also  a  paper  signed  by  himself,  which 
he  bade  him  not  to  open  nor  read  unless  Vidomarius 
appeared  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine. 

3.  Philagrius  went  as  he  was  ordered,  and  while  he  was 
in  that  district  busying  himself  with  various  arrangements, 
Yadomarius  crossed  the  river,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  pretending  to  know  of 
nothing  having  been  done  contrary  to  treaty,  when  he  saw 
the  commander  of  the  troops  who  were  stationed  there, 
made  him  a  short  customary  speech,  and  to  remove  all 
suspicion,  of  his  own  accord  promised  to  come  to  a  ban- 
quet to  which  Philagrius  also  had  been  invited. 

4.  As  soon  as  Philagrius  arrived,  when  he  saw  the  king, 
he  recollected  Julian's  words,  and  pretending  some  serious 
and  urgent  business,  returned  to  his  lodging,  where  having 
read  the  paper  intrusted  to  him,  and  learnt  what  he  was  to 
do,  he  immediately  returned  and  took  his  seat  among  the 
rest 

5.  But  when  the  banquet  was  over  he  boldly  arrested 
Yadomarius,  and  gave  him  to  the  commandcu*  of  Uie  forces, 
to  be  kept  in  strict  custody  in  the  camp,  reading  to  him 
the  commands  he  had  received ;  but  as  nothing  was  men- 
tioned about  Yadomarius's  retinue,  he  ordered  them  to 
return  to  their  own  countiy. 
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6.  But  the  king  was  afterwards  conducted  to  Julian's 
camp,  and  despaired  of  pardon  when  he  heard  that  his 
secretary  had  been  taken,  and  the  letters  which  he  had 
written  to  Constautius  read;  he  was  however  not  even 
reproached  by  Julian,  but  merely  sent  off  to  Spain,  as  it 
was  an  object  of  great  importance  that,  while  Julian  was 
absent  from  Gaul,  this  ferocious  man  should  not  be  able  to 
throw  into  confusion  the  provinces  which  had  been  tran- 
quillized with  such  great  difficulty. 

7.  Julian,  being  much  elated  at  this  occurrence,  since  the 
king,  whom  he  feared  to  leave  behind  him  while  at  a  dis- 
tance, had  been  caaght  more  quickly  than  he  expected, 
without  delay  prepared  to  attack  the  barbarians  who,  as 
we  have  just  related,  had  slain  Count  Libino  and  some  of 
his  soldiers  in  battle. 

8.  And  to  prevent  any  rumour  of  his  approach  giving 
them  warning  to  retire  to  remoter  districts,  he  passed  the 
Bhine  by  night  with  great  silence,  with  some  of  the  most 
rapid  of  his  auxiliary  bands  ;  and  so  came  upon  them  while 
fearing  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  he  at  once  attacked  them 
the  moment  they  were  first  roused  by  the  sound  of  enemies, 
and  while  still  examining  their  swords  and  javelins ;  some 
he  slew,  some  he  took  prisoners,  who  sued  for  mercy  and 
offered  to  surrender  their  booty ;  to  the  rest  who  remained 
and  implored  peace,  and  promised  to  be  quiet  for  the 
future,  ne  granted  peace. 

V. 

§  1.  While  these  transactions  were  carried  on  in  this 
spirited  manner,  Julian,  considering  to  what  great  internal 
divisions  his  conduct  had  given  rise,  and  that  nothing  is  so 
advantageous  for  the  success  of  sudden  enterprise  as 
celerity  of  action,  saw  with  his  usual  sagacity  that  if  he 
openly  avowed  his  revolt  from  the  emperor,  he  should  be 
safer ;  and  feeling  uncertain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers, 
having  offered  secret  propitiatory  sacrifices  to  Bellona,  he 
summoned  the  army  by  sound  of  tnmipet  to  an  assembly, 
and  standing  on  a  tribune  built  of  stone,  with  every 
appearance  of  confidence  in  his  manner,  he  spoke  thus 
with  a  voice  unusually  loud : — 

2.  "  I  imagine  that  you,  my  gallant  comrades,  exalted 
by  the  greatness  of  your  own  achievements,  have  long  been 
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(ribniilyezpeofcinff  thv  meeiiiigy  in  oxder  tofbrm  a  igsmwkfm 
jnd^ent  of,  and  to  take  wise  meMOTM  against  tb  emAi 
which  may  be  expeoted.  For  aoUUen  united  bj  g^orioma 
aotiona  ought  to  hear  rather  than  speak;  nor  on^t  a  oom- 
mander  of  proved  justice  to  think  anything  but  what  is 
worthy  of  praise  and  approbation,  lliat  therefore  I  may 
ezplam  to  yon  what  I  propose,  I  entreat  you  to  listen, 
ittvoiirably  to  what  I  will  oriefly  set  before  yon. 

8.  ^'Frorn  my  earliest  year,  by  the  will  of  God,  I  have 
been  placed  amonff  yon,  with  whom  I  hare  omshed  the 
incessant  inroads  of  the  Franks  and  AUemanni,  and  oheoked 
the  endless  licentionsness  of  their  ravages ;  l^  onr  nnited 
▼igoar  we  have  opened  the  Bhine  to  the  Koman  armies,  when- 
ever  they  choose  to  cross  it ;  standing  immovable  against 
reports,  as  well  as  against  the  violent  attacks  of  powerfol 
nations,  becanse  I  trusted  to  the  invincibility  of  yoor  valour. 

4.  *'  Oanl,  which  has  beheld  our  labours,  and  which,  af^er 
much  slaughter  and  many  periods  of  protracted  and  severe 
disasters,  is  at  last  replaced  in  a  healthy  state,  will  for  ever 
bear  witness  to  posterity  of  our  achievements. 

5.  "  But  now  since,  constrained  both  by  the  authority  of 
vour  judgment,  and  also  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  I 
nave  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  emperor,  under  the  favour 
of  God  and  of  you,  I  aim  at  still  greater  things,  if  fortune 
should  l(mile  on  my  undertakings.  Boasting  at  least  that  I 
have  secwed  to  the  army,  whose  equity  and  mighty  ex- 
ploits are  so  renowned,  a  moderate  and  merciful  chief  in 
time  of  peace,  and  in  war  a  prudent  and  wary  leader 
against  the  combined  forces  of  tne  barbarians. 

6.  "  In  order  therefore  that  by  the  cordial  unanimity  of 
our  opinions  we  may  j)revent  ill  fortune  by  anticipating  it, 
I  beg  you  to  follow  my  counsel,  salutary,  as  I  think  it, 
since  the  state  of  our  affairs  corresponds  to  the  purit}-  of  my 
intentions  and  wishes.  And  while  the  legions  of  Illyricum 
are  occupied  by  no  greater  force  than  uMial,  let  us  occupy 
the  further  frontier  of  Dacia ;  and  then  take  counsel  from 
our  success  what  is  to  be  done  next. 

7.  **  But  as  brave  generals.  I  entreat  you  to  promise 
with  an  oath  that  you  will  adhere  to  me  with  unanimity 
and  fidelity;  while  I  will  give  my  customary  careful 
attention  to  prevent  anything  from  being  done  rashly  or 
carelessly;  and  if  any  one  requires  it,  will  pledge  my 
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own  tinsnllied  honour  tliat  I  will  noTor  afctempt  ncr  thinlt 
of  anything  but  what  is  for  the  common  good. 

8.  *'  This  especially  I  request  and  beseech  you  to  ohservoi 
that  none  of  you  let  any  impulse  of  sudden  ardour  lead 
you  to  inflict  injury  on  any  private  individual ;  recollecting 
that  our  greatest  renovni  is  not  derived  so  much  from  the 
numberless  defeats  of  the  enemy  as  from  the  safety  of  the 
provinces,  and  their  freedom  finom  injury,  which  is  cele* 
orated  as  an  eminent  example  of  our  virtue." 

9.  The  emperor's  speech  was  approved  as  though  it  had 
been  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  and  the  whole  assembly  was 
greatly  excited,  and  being  eager  for  a  change,  they  all  with 
one  consent  raised  a  tremendous  shout,  and  beat  their 
shields  with  a  violent  crash,  calling  him  a  great  and  noble 
general,  and,  as  had  been  proved,  a  fortunate  conqueror 
and  king. 

10.  And  being  all  ordered  solemnly  to  swear  fidelily  to 
him,  they  put  their  swords  to  their  throats  with  terrible 
curses,  and  took  the  oath  in  the  prescribed  form,  that  for 
him  they  would  undergo  every  kind  of  suffering,  and  even 
death  itself,  if  necessity  should  require  it ;  and  their  officers 
and  all  the  friends  of  the  prince  gave  a  similar  pledge  with 
the  same  forms. 

11.  Kebridius  the  prefect  alone,  boldly  and  unshakenly 
refused,  declaring  that  he  could  not  possibly  bind  himself 
by  an  oath  hostile  to  Constantius,  from  whom  he  had 
received  many  and  great  obligations. 

12.  When  these  words  of  his  were  lieard,  the  soldiers 
who  were  nearest  to  him  were  greatly  enraged,  and  wished 
to  kill  him ;  but  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Julian, 
who  shielded  him  with  his  cloak.  Presently,  when  he 
returned  to  the  palace,  Nebridius  appeared  before  him, 
threw  himself  at  his  feet  as  a  suppliant,  and  entreated 
him  to  relieve  his  fears  by  giving  him  his  right  hand* 
Julian  replied,  '*  Will  there  be  any  conspicuous  favour 
reserved  lor  my  own  friends  if  you  are  allowed  to  touch 
my  hand?  However,  depart  in  peace  as  you  will."  On 
receiving  this  answer,  Nebridius  retired  in  safety  to  his 
own  house  in  Tuscany. 

13.  By  these  preliminary  measures,  Julian  having  learnt, 
as  the  impoi-tance  of  the  affair  required,  what  great  in- 
fluence promptness  and  being  beforehand  has  in  a  tumultu* 


COB  state  of  aflbin,  gave  the  tignel  to  maroh  txmudi 
Pumonia,  and  advanmns  his  standard  end  hkoaiiip,  boiUDjr 
oommitted  himself  to  fidde  fortune. 

VI. 

▲J>.861. 

S  1.  It  is  fittixu^  now  to  retrace  onr  steps  and  to  relate 
briefly  what  (wmle  these  events  just  related  were  takmg 
plaee  in  Qanl)  Goustantins,  who  passed  the  winter  at 
Antioch,  did,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

2.  Besides  many  others  of  high  rank,  some  of  the  most 
distingnished  tribunes  generally  oome  to  salute  an  emperor 
on  his  anlTal  from  distant  lands.  And  aocordin^j,  wheii 
Constantius,  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  received 
this  compliment,  a  Faphlagonian  named  Amj^oohinSy 
who  had  been  a  tribune,  and  whom  suspicion,  not  very 
far  removed  from  the  truth,  hinted  at  as  having,  while 
serving  formerly  under  Constans,  sown  the  seeds  of  discord 
between  him  and  his  brother,  now  ventured,  with  no  little 
audacity,  to  come  forward  as  if  he  were  to  be  admitted  to 
pay  his  duty  in  this  way,  but  was  recognized  and  refused 
admittance.  Many  also  raised  an  outcry  against  him, 
crying  out  that  he,  as  a  stubborn  rebel,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  see  another  day.  But  Constantius,  on  this 
occasion  more  merciful  than  usual,  said,  '^  Cease  to  press 
upon  a  man  who,  indeed,  as  I  believe,  is  guilty,  but  who 
has  not  been  convicted.  And  remember  that  if  he  has  done 
anything  of  the  kind,  he,  as  long  as  he  is  in  my  sight,  will 
be  punished  by  the  judgment  of  his  own  conscience,  which 
he  will  not  be  able  to  escape.**    And  so  he  departed. 

3.  The  next  day,  at  the  Circensian  games,  the  same 
n^an  was  present  as  a  spectator,  just  opposite  the  usual 
Beat  of  the  emperor,  when  a  sudden  shout  was  raised  at  the 
moment  of  the  commencement  of  the  expected  contest; 
the  barriers,  on  which  he  with  many  others  was  leaning, 
were  broken,  and  the  wholo  crowd  as  well  as  he  were 
thrown  forward  into  the  empty  space ;  and  though  a  few 
were  slightly  hurt,  he  alone  was  found  to  bo  killed,  having 
received  some  internal  injury.  At  which  Constantius  re- 
joiced, prognosticating  from  this  omen  protection  from  his 
other  enemies. 
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4.  About  the  same  time  (his  wife  Euaebia  baviug  died 
some  time  before)  ho  took  another  wife,  named  Faustina. 
Eosebia's  brothers  were  two  men  of  consular  rank,  HypatiuB 
and  Eusebius.  She  had  been  a  woman  of  pre-eminent 
beauty  both  of  person  and  character,  and  for  one  of  her 
high  rank  most  courteous  and  humane.  And  to  her  £givoui 
and  justice  it  was  owing,  as  we  have  alrtady  mentioned, 
that  Julian  was  saved  from  danger  and  declared  Caesar. 

5.  About  the  same  time  Florentius  also  was  rewarded, 
who  had  quitted  Gaul  from  fear  of  a  revolution.  He  was 
now  appointed  to  succeed  Anatolius,  the  prefect  of  the 
preetorium  in  lUjricimi,  who  had  lately  died.  And  in 
oonjunotion  with  Taurus,  who  was  appointed  to  the  same 
office  in  Italy,  he  received  the  ensigns  of  this  most  honour- 
able dignity. 

6.  ^Nevertheless,  the  preparations  for  both  foreign  and 
civil  wars  went  on,  the  number  of  the  squadrons  of  cavalry 
was  augmented,  and  reinforcements  for  the  legions  were 
enlisted  with  equal  zeal,  recruits  being  collected  all  over 
the  provinces.  Also  every  class  and  profession  was  ex- 
posed to  annoyances,  being  called  upon  to  furnish  arms, 
clothes,  military  engines,  and  even  gold  and  silver 
and  abundant  stores  of  provisions,  and  various  kinds  of 
animals. 

7.  And  because,  as  the  king  of  Persia  had  been  com- 
pelled unwillingly  to  fall  back  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  winter,  it  was  feared  that  as  soon  as  the  weather 
became  open  he  would  return  with  greater  impetuosity 
than  ever,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  the  kings  and  satraps 
across  the  Tigris,  with  splendid  presents,  to  advise  and 
entreat  them  all  to  join  us,  and  abstain  from  all  designs  or 
plots  against  us. 

8.  But  the  most  important  object  of  all  was  to  win  over 
Arsaces  and  Meribanes,  the  kings  of  Armenia  and  Hiberia, 
who  were  conciliated  by  the  gift  of  magnificent  and  honour- 
able robes  and  by  presents  of  all  kinds,  and  who  could 
have  done  great  harm  to  the  Koman  interests  if  at  such  a 
crisis  they  had  gone  over  to  the  Persians. 

9.  At  this  important  time,  Hermogenes  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  prefecture  by  Helpidius,  a  native  of 
Paphlagonia.  a  man  of  mean  appearance  and  no  eloquence, 
but  of  a  frank  and  truthful  disposition,  humane  and  meroi* 
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foL  So  miioh  so  that  onoe  when  CoMtantiiui  oidorod  an 
innooent  man  to  be  put  to  the  tortare  before  him,  heothnl^ 
xequested  to  be  deprived  of  hie  office,  and  that  aooh  oom- 
misBionB  might  be  given  to  othen  who  would  diadham 
th^m  in  a  manner  more  in  aooordanoe  with  the  empeior  a 
sentence. 

VII. 

S  U  GoHSTASTiUB  wai  perplexed  at  the  danger  of  the  oriaia 
before  him,  and  doubted  what  to  do,  being  for  aome  time 
in  deep  anxiety  whether  to  march  againat  Julian,  who 
was  Btul  at  a  diatanoe,  or  to  drive  back  the  Perriana,  who 
were  already  threatening  to  oroaa  the  Eaphratea.  And 
while  he  waa  heaitatinft,  and  (rften  taking  oonnael  with 
his  generala,  he  at  last  decided  that  he  would  first  finiah, 
or  at  all  events  take  the  edge  off,  the  war  whioh  waa 
nearest,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  formidable  behind  him, 
and  then  penetrate  through  iUyrioum  and  Italy,  thinking 
to  catch  Julian  at  the  very  outset  of  his  enterprise,  as  he 
might  catch  a  deer  with  hounds.  For  so  he  used  to  boast, 
to  appease  the  fears  of  those  about  him. 

2.  But  that  his  purpose  might  not  appear  to  cool,  and 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  neglected  any  side  of  the 
war,  he  spread  formidable  rumours  of  his  approach  in  every 
direction.  And  fearing  that  Africa,  which  on  all  occasions 
seemed  to  invite  usui-pers,  miglit  be  invaded  during  his 
absence,  as  if  he  had  already  quitted  the  eastern  frontier, 
he  sent  by  sea  to  that  country  his  secretary  Gau dentins, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  spy  upon  the 
actions  of  Julian  in  Gaul. 

3.  He  had  two  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  man  would 
be  able  with  prompt  obedience  to  do  all  that  he  desired, 
both  because  he  feared  the  other  side,  which  ho  had 
offended,  and  also  because  he  was  anxious  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  gain  the  favour  of  Constantius,  whom  he 
expected  beyond  a  doubt  to  see  victorious.  Indeed  no  one 
at  that  time  had  any  other  opinion. 

4.  When  Gaudentius  arrived  in  Africa*  recollecting  the 
emperor*s  orders,  he  sent  letters  to  Count  Cretio,  and  to  the 
other  officers,  to  instruct  them  what  his  object  was ;  and 
having  collected  a  formidable  force  from  all  quarters,  and 
having  brought  over  a  light  division  of  skirmishers  from 
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the  two  Mauritanias,  he  watohed  the  coasts  opposite  to 
Italy  and  Gaul  with  great  striotness. 

5.  Nor  wa8  Constantias  deceived  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure.  For  as  long  as  Gandentius  lived  none  of  the 
adverse  party  ever  reached  that  country,  although  a  vast 
multitude  in  arms  was  watching  the  Sicilian  coast  hetween 
Cape  Boeo  and  Cape  Passaro,  and  ready  to  cross  in  a 
moment  if  they  could  find  an  opportunity. 

6.  Having  made  these  arrangements  as  well  as  the  case 
admitted,  in  such  a  way  as  he  thought  most  for  his  advan- 
tage, and  having  settled  other  things  also  of  smaller  im- 
portance, Constantius  was  warned  hy  messengers  and 
letters  from  his  generals  that  the  Persian  army,  in  one  solid 
body,  and  led  by  its  haughty  king,  was  now  marching 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  though  it  was  as  yet 
uncertain  at  what  point  they  meant  to  cross  the  frontier. 

7.  And  he,  feeling  the  importance  of  this  intelligence, 
in  order,  by  being  near  them,  to  anticipate  their  intended 
enterprises,  quitted  his  winter  quarters  in  haste,  having 
called  in  the  infantry  and  cavalry  on  which  he  could  rely 
from  all  quarters,  crossed  the  Euphrates  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  at  Capessana,  and  marched  towards  Edessa,  which 
was  well  provisioned  and  strongly  fortified,  intending  to 
wait  there  a  short  time  till  he  could  receive  from  spies  or 
deserters  certain  information  of  the  enemy's  motions. 

VIII. 

§  1.  In  the  mean  time,  Jidian  leaving  the  district  of  Basle, 
and  having  taken  all  the  steps  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  sent  Sallustius,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  be  a 
prefect,  into  Gaul,  and  appointed  Germanianus  to  succeed 
Kebridins.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  ^evitta  the  com- 
mand of  the  heavy  cavalry,  being  afraid  of  the  old  traitor 
Gumoarius,  who,  when  he  was  commander  of  the  Scutarii, 
he  heard  had  secretly  betrayed  his  chief  oflScer,  Vetranio. 
The  quffuitorship  he  gave  to  Jovius,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  when  relating  the  acts  of  Magnentius,  and  the 
treasury  he  allotted  to  Mamertinus.  Dagalaiphus  also 
was  made  captain  of  the  household  guard,  and  many  others, 
with  whose  merits  and  fidelity  he  was  acquainted,  received 
different  commands  at  his  discretion. 
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2.  Being  now  about  to  march  throng^  iha  Bhok  Fowat» 
and  the  oonntry  l^ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Dinnbe»  he 
on  a  aadden  oonoeiyed  great  donbt  and  ftar  whether  the 
amaUnees  of  hia  £)roe  might  not  breed  oontempti  and  efr- 
eooiage  the  nnmerona  population  of  the  dirtriot  to  renat 
hia  advance. 

3.  To  prevent  thia,  he  took  prudent  preoantionay  and 
distributing  his  army  into  divisions,  he  sent  aome  under 
Jovenius  and  Jovius  to  advance  with  all  speed  hy  the  well- 
trodden  roads  of  Italy;  others  under  the  command  of 
Nevitta,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  were  to  tdce  the 
inland  road  of  the  TyroL  So  that  hia  anny»  Inr  being 
acafctered  over  various  countries,  might  cause  a  buief  that 
its  numbers  were  immense,  and  might  fill  all  nations  with 
foar.  Alexander  the  Great^  and  many  other  dcilfulgenerala, 
had  done  the  same  thing  when  their  affidrs  required  it. 

4.  But  he  chaiged  them,  when  they  set  fordi,  to  march 
with  all  speed,  an  if  likely  to  meet  at  any  moment  with 
an  enemy,  and  carefully  to  post  watches  and  sentries  and 
outposts  at  night,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of  any 
sudden  attack. 

IX. 

§  1.  These  things  having  been  arranged  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  Julian  adhering  to  the  maxim  by 
which  he  had  often  forced  his  way  through  the  countries 
of  the  barbarians,  and  trusting  in  his  continued  successes, 
proceeded  in  his  advance. 

2.  And  when  he  had  reached  the  spot  at  which  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  river  was  navigable,  he  embarked 
on  board  some  boats  which  good  fortune  had  brought 
thither  in  numbers,  and  passed  as  secretly  as  he  could 
down  the  stream,  escaping  notice  the  more  because  his 
habits  of  endurance  and  fortitude  had  made  him  indifferent 
to  delicate  food ;  so  that,  being  contented  with  meagre  and 
poor  fare,  he  did  not  care  to  approach  their  towns  or 
camps,  forming  his  conduct  in  this  respect  according  to 
the  celebrated  sa3ring  of  the  ancient  Cyrus,  who,  when  he 
was  introduced  to  a  host  who  asked  him  what  he  wished 
to  have  got  ready  for  supper,  answered,  "  Nothing  beyond 
bread,  for  that  he  hoped  he  should  sup  by  the  side  of  a 
river." 
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3.  But  Fame,  which,  as  they  say,  haying  a  thousand 
tongues,  always  exaggerates  the  truth,  at  this  time  spread 
ahroad  a  report  among  all  the  tribes  of  lllyriciun  that 
Julian,  having  overthrown  a  number  of  kings  and  nations 
in  Qaul,  was  coming  on  flushed  with  success  and  with  a 
numerotis  army. 

4.  Jovinus,  the  prefect  of  the  prsetorium,  being  alarmed 
at  this  rumour,  fled  in  haste,  as  if  from  a  foreign  enemy ; 
and  going  by  the  public  conveyances  with  frequent  relays, 
he  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  taking  with  him  also  Florentiiis 
the  prefect. 

5.  But  Count  Lucillianus,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
command  of  the  army  in  these  districts,  being  at  Sirmium, 
and  having  received  some  slight  intelligence  of  Julian's 
movements,  collected  the  soldiers  whom  the  emergency 
gave  time  for  being  quickly  called  from  their  severski  sta- 
tions, and  proposed  to  resist  his  advance. 

6.  Julian,  however,  like  a  firebrand  or  torch  once  kindled, 
hastened  quickly  to  his  object ;  and  when,  at  the  waning  of 
the  moon,  he  had  reached  Bonmunster,  which  is  about  nine- 
teen miles  from  Sirmium,'  and  when,  therefore,  the  main 
part  of  the  night  was  dark,  he  unexpectedly  quitted  his 
boats,  and  at  once,  sent  forward  Dagalaiphus  with  his  light 
troops  to  summon  Lucillianus  to  his  presence,  and  to  drag 
him  before  him  if  he  resisted. 

7.  He  was  asleep,  and  when  he  was  awakened  by  tlie 
violence  of  this  uproar,  and  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  strangers,  perceiving  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
being  filled  with  awe  at  the  name  of  the  emperor,  he 
obeyed  his  orders,  though  sadly  against  his  will.  And 
though  commander  of  the  cavalry,  a  little  while  before 
proud  and  fierce,  he  now  obeyed  tne  will  of  another,  aiid 
mounting  a  horse  which  was  brought  him  on  a  sudden,  ho 
was  led  before  Julian  as  an  ignoble  prisoner,  and  fiom 
fear  was  hardly  able  to  collect  his  senses. 

8.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  emperor,  and  was  relieved 
by  receiving  permission  to  offer  his  salutations  to  his  purplo 
robe,  he  recovered  his  courage,  and  feeling  safe  said,  **  You 
have  been  incautious  and  rash,  O  emperor,  to  trust  yourself 
with  but  a  few  troops  in  the  coimtry  of  another."  But 
Julian,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  replied,  *'  Keep  these  prudent 

>  Sirmium  was  Tery  near  the  existing  town  of  Peterwaradin. 

s 
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BpeeohoB  for  CoDstaatios.  I  oQ»ed  yoa  tha  enngii  of  b^ 
x^yal  rank  to  ease  yoa  of  your  fears,  and  not  to  tako  yw 
for  my  counsellor. 

X. 

S  1.  So  after  he  had  got  rid  of  Lnoillianus,  thinking  no 
further  delay  or  hesitation  admissible,  being  bold  and  oon- 
fident  in  all  emei^genoies,  and  on  the  way*  as  he  presnmed, 
to  a  city  inclined  to  surrender,  he  marched  on  with  great 
speed.  When  he  came  near  the  subarbs,  which  aze  veiy 
lai^  and  much  extended,  a  vast  crowd  dt  soldiers  and  ii 
every  class  of  the  population  came  forth  to  meet  him 
with  lights  and  flowers  and  auspicious  prayen,  and  after 
saluting  him  as  emperor  and  lim,  oonducted  him  .to  the 
palace. 

2.  He,  pleased  at  these  &vonrable  omens,  and  oonceivinff 
therefrom  a  sangpiine  hope  of  future  success,  concluded 
that  the  example  of  so  populous  and  illustrious  a  metro- 
polis would  be  followed  as  a  guiding-star  by  other  cities 
also,  aiid  therefore  on  the  very  next  day  exhibited  a 
chariot  race,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people.  On  the  third 
day,  unable  to  brook  any  delay,  he  proceeded  by  the  public 
roads,  and  without  any  i-esistance  seized  upon  Succi,  and 
appointed  Nevitta  governor  of  the  place,  as  one  whom  he 
could  trust.  It  is  fitting  that  I  should  now  explain  the 
situation  of  this  place  Succi. 

3.  The  summits  of  the  mountain  chains  of  Haemus  *  and 
Rhodope,  the  firat  of  which  rises  up  from  the  very  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  other  from  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river  Axius,  ending  with  swelling  ridges  at  one  narrow 
point,  separate  the  lUyrians  and  the  Thracians,  being  on 
the  one  side  near  the  inland  Dacians  and  Serdica,  on  the 
other  looking  towards  Thrace  and  the  rich  and  noble  city 
of  Philippopolis.  And,  as  if  Nature  had  provided  for  bring- 
ing the  surrounding  nations  nnder  the  dominion  of  the 
Homans,  they  are  of  such  a  form  as  to  lead  to  this  end. 
Affording  at  fii'st  only  a  single  exit  through  narrow  defiles, 
but;  at  a  later  period  they  were  opened  out  with  roads  of 
such  size  and  beauty  as  to  be  passable  even  for  waggons. 
Though  still,  when  the  passes  have  been  blocked  up,  they 

1  Now  tho  Balkan. 
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have  often  repelled  the  attacks  of  great  generals  and 
mighty  armies. 

4.  The  part  which  looks  to  lUyricum  is  of  a  more 
gentle  ascent,  so  as  to  be  climbeil  almost  imperceptibly ; 
bnt  the  side  opposite  to  Thrace  is  very  steep  and  preci- 
pitous, in  some  places  absolutely  impassable,  and  in  others 
nard  to  climb  even  where  no  one  seeks  to  prevent  it. 
Beneath  this  lofty  chain  a  spacious  level  plain  extends  in 
every  direction,  the  upper  portion  of  it  reaching  even  to 
the  Julian  Alps,  while  the  lower  portion  of  it  is  so  open 
and  level  as  to  present  no  obstacles  all  the  way  to  the 
straits  and  sea  of  Marmora. 

5.  Having  arranged  these  matters  as  well  as  the  occasion 
permitted,  and  having  left  there  the  commander  of  the 
cavalry,  the  emperor  returned  to  Nissa,  a  considerable  town, 
in  order,  without  any  hindrance,  to  settle  everything  in 
the  way  most  suited  to  his  interests. 

6.  While  there  he  appointed  Victor,  an  historical  writer, 
whom  he  had  seen  at  Sirmium,  and  whom  he  ordered  to 
follow  him  from  that  city,  to  be  consular  governor  of  the 
second  Fannonia ;  and  he  erected  in  his  honour  a  brazen 
statue,  as  a  nmn  to  be  imitated  for  his  temperance ;  and 
some  time  after  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  Home. 

7.  And  now,  giving  the  rein  to  loftier  ideas,  and  believing 
it  to  be  impossible  to  bring  Constantius  to  terms,  he  wrote 
a  speech  full  of  bitter  invectives  to  the  senate,  setting  forth 
many  charges  of  disgrace  and  vice  against  him.  And  when 
this  harangue,  Tertullus  still  being  prefect  of  the  city,  was 
read  in  the  senate,  the  gratitude  of  the  nobles,  as  wc41  as 
their  splendid  boldness,  was  very  conspicuous ;  for  they  all 
died  out  with  one  unanimous  feeling,  **  We  expect  that  j'ou 
should  show  reverence  to  the  author  of  your  own  great- 
ness." 

8.  Then  he  assailed  the  memory  of  Constantiue  also  as 
an  innovator  and  a  disturber  of  established  laws  and  of 
customs  received  from  ancient  times,  accusing  him  of 
having  been  the  first  to  promote  barbarians  to  the  fasces 
and  robe  of  the  consul.  But  in  this  respect  he  spoke  with 
folly  and  levity,  since,  in  the  face  of  what  he  so  bitterly 
reproved,  he  a  very  short  time  afterwards  added  to  Ma- 
mertinus,  as  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Kevitta,  a 
man  neither  in  rank,  experience,  or  reputation  at  all  equal 
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to  those  on  whom  Conttantine  had  oonferred  that  iUu- 
tions  magistracy,  bat  who,  ou  the  oontraiy,  was  desti- 
tate  of  aooomplishments^and  somewhat  rnde;  and  ^rtiat 
was  less  easy  to  be  endured,  made  a  omel  nse  of  his  hig^ 
power.  , 

XL 

S  1.  While  Julian  was  occupied  with  these  and  similar 
thoughts,  and  was  anxious  about  great  and  important 
affairs,  a  messenger  came  with  terrible  and  unexpected 
news  of  the  monstrous  attempts  of  some  persons  which 
were  likely  to  hinder  his  fieiy  progress,  unless  by  prompt 
vigilance  he  could  crush  them  before  they  came  to  a  head* 
I  will  briefly  relate  what  they  were. 

2.  Under  pretence  of  tugent  necessity,  but  in  reality 
because  he  still  suspected  their  fidelity  to  him,  he  had  sent 
into  Oaul  two  legions  belonging  to  the  army  of  Coustantius, 
with  a  troop  of  archers  which  he  had  fouod  at  Sirmium. 
They,  moving  slowly,  and  dreading  the  length  of  the 
journey  and  the  fierce  and  continual  attacks  of  the  hostile 
Geniians,  planned  a  mutiny,  being  prompted  and  en- 
couraged by  Nigrinus,  a  tribune  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
a  native  of  Mesopotamia.  And  having  arranged  the  matter 
in  seci-et  conferences,  and  kept  it  close  in  profound  silence, 
when  they  arrived  at  Aquileia,  a  city  important  from  its 
situation  and  wealth,  and  fortified  with  strong  walls,  they 
suddenly  closed  the  gat-es  in  a  hostile  manner,  the  native 
population,  by  whom  the  name  of  Constantius  was  still 
beloved,  increasing  the  confusion  and  the  terror.  And 
having  blockaded  all  the  approaches,  and  armed  the  towers 
and  battlements,  they  prepared  measures  to  encounter  the 
impending  stniggle,  being  in  the  mean  time  free  and  un- 
restrained. By  this  daring  conduct  they  roused  the  Italian 
natives  of  the  district  to  espouse  the  side  of  Constantius, 
who  was  still  alive. 

xn. 

J  1,  When  Julian  heard  of  this  transaction,  being  then  at 
Nissa,  as  he  feared  nothing  unfriendly  in  his  i-ear,  and 
had  read  and  heard  that  this  city,  though  often  besieged, 
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had  never  been  destroyed  or  taken,  hastened  the  more 
eagerly  to  gain  it,  either  by  stratagem,  or  by  some  kind  of 
flattery  or  other,  before  any  more  formidable  event  shotdd 
ai-ise. 

2.  Therefore  he  ordered  Jovinus,  the  captain  of  his 
cavalry,  who  was  marching  over  the  Alps,  and  had  entered 
Koricum,  to  return  with  all  speed,  to  remedy  by  some 
means  or  other,  the  evil  which  had  burst  out.  And,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting,  he  bade  him  retain  all  the 
soldiers  who  were  marching  after  his  court  or  his  standards 
and  passing  through  that  town,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
their  help  to  the  utmost 

8.  When  he  had  made  these  arrangements,  having  soon 
afterwards  heard  of  the  death  of  Constantius,  he  crossed 
through  Thrace,  and  entered  Constantinople :  and  having 
been  often  assured  that  the  siege  would  be  protracted 
lather  than  formidable,  he  sent  Immo  with  some  other 
counts  to  conduct  it ;  and  removed  Jovinus  to  employ  him 
in  other  matters  of  greater  importance. 

4.  Therefore,  having  surrounded  Aquileia  with  a  double 
line  of  heavy  infantry,  the  generals  all  agreed  upon  trying 
t()  induce  the  garrison  to  surrender,  using  alternately 
tin  eats  and  caresses;  but  after  many  proposals  and  replies 
liad  been  interchanged,  their  obstinacy  only  increased,  and 
the  conferences  were  abauduned,  having  proved  wholly 
ineffectual. 

5.  And  because  there  was  now  no  prospect  but  that  of  a 
battle,  both  sides  refreshed  themselves  with  sleep  and 
food  ;  and  at  daybreak  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  two 
armies,  arrayed  for  reciprocal  slaughter,  attacked  one 
another  with  loud  shouts,  but  with  more  ferocity  thau 
skill. 

6.  Therefore  the  besiegers,  bearing  wooden  penthouses 
over  them,  and  closely  woven  wicker  defences,  marched  on 
slowly  and  cautiously,  and  attempted  to  undermine  the 
walls  with  iron  tools :  many  also  bore  ladders  which  had 
been  made  of  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  came  up  close 
to  them  :  when  some  were  dashed  down  by  stones  hurled 
on  their  heads,  others  were  transfixed  by  whizzing  jave- 
lins, and  falling  back,  dragged  with  them  those  who  were 
in  their  rear ;  and  others,  fiom  fear  of  similar  mischances, 
shrank  from  the  attack. 
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7.  The  besiesed  being  enooonged  bj  the  iMme  of  fhbi 
first  conflict,  and  hoping  for  still  better  snooeHi  dimeguded 
the  rest  of  the  attacks  made  on  them;  and  with  xeaoliite 
minds  thej  stationed  engines  in  suitable  positions,  and 
with  nnwearied  toil  discharged  the  duties  of  watching  and 
of  whatever  else  coold  tend  to  their  safety. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  besiegen,  tfaoiu^  fearing  an- 
other  combat,  and  full  of  anxiety,  still  out  of  shame  would 
not  appear  lasy  or  oowardly,  and  as  they  could  make  no 
way  by  open  attacks,  they  also  applied  thonselyes  to  the 
various  manoeuvres  employed  in  sieges.  And  because 
there  was  no  ground  favourable  for  worki]^  battering-rams 
or  other  engines,  nor  fer  making  mines,  since  the  river 
Xatiso  pasB^  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  they  contrived 
a  plan  worthy  to  be  compared  with  any  effort  of  anoient 
skul. 

9.  With  great  rapidity  they  built  some  wooden  towers, 
higher  than  the  battlements  of  the  enemy,  and  then  fiusten- 
iiig  their  boats  together,  tUey  placed  these  towers  on  them. 
In  them  they  stationed  soldiers,  who,  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution, laboured  to  drive  down  the  garrison  from  the  walls ; 
while  under  them  were  bodies  of  light  infantry  wholly 
unencumbered,  who  going  forth  from  the  hollow  parts  of 
the  towers  below,  threw  drawbridges  across,  which  they 
liad  put  together  beforehand,  and  so  tried  to  cross  over  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  was 
diverted  from  them ;  so  that  while  those  above  tJiem  wci*e 
attacking  one  another  with  darts  and  stones,  those  who 
crossed  over  on  the  drawbridges  might  be  able  without 
interruption  to  break  down  a  portion  of  the  wall  and  so 
effect  an  entrance. 

10.  But  once  more  a  clever  design  failed  in  its  result. 
For  when  the  towers  came  close  to  the  walls,  they  were 
assailed  with  brands  steeped  in  pitch,  and  reeds,  and 
faggot-s,  and  every  kind  of  food  for  flames,  all  kindled. 
The  towers  quickly  caught  fire,  and  yielding  under  the 
weight  of  the  men  who  were  mounted  on  them,  fell  into 
the  river,  while  some  of  the  soldiers  on  their  summits, 
even  before  they  fell,  had  been  pierced  with  javelins  hurled 
from  the  engines  on  the  walls,  and  so  died. 

11.  Meanwhile  the  soldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  being 
cut  off  by  the  destruction  of  their  comrades  in  the  boats, 
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were  crushed  with  huge  stones,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  who,  in  spite  of  the  difficult  ground  over  which 
their  flight  lay,  escaped  by  their  swiftness  of  foot.  At 
last,  when  the  contest  had  been  protracted  till  even- 
ing, the  usual  signal  for  retreat  was  given,  and  the 
combatants  parted  to  pass  the  night  with  very  diflerent 
feelings. 

12.  The  losses  of  the  besiegers,  who  had  suffered  greatly, 
encouraged  the  defenders  of  the  town  with  hopes  of  \dc- 
tory,  though  they  also  had  to  mourn  the  deaths  of  some 
few  of  their  number.  Nevertheless,  the  preparations  went 
on  rapidly.  Rest  and  food  refreshed  their  bodies  during 
the  mght ;  and  at  dawn  of  day  the  conflict  was  renewed 
at  the  trumpet's  signal. 

13.  Some,  holding  their  shields  over  their  heads,  in 
otder  to  fight  with  more  activity;  others,  in  front,  bore 
ladders  on  their  shoulders,  and  rushed  on  with  eager  vehe- 
mence, exposing  their  breasts  to  wounds  from  every  kind 
of  weapon.  Some  endeavoured  to  break  down  tho  iron 
bars  of  the  gates ;  bat  were  attacked  with  fire,  or  crushed 
under  stones  hurled  from  the  walls.  Some  boldly  strove 
to  cross  the  fosses,  but  fell  beneath  the  sudden  sallies  of 
soldiera  rushing  out  from  postern  gates,  or  were  driven 
back  with  severe  wounds.  For  those  who  sallied  forth 
had  an  easy  retreat  within  the  walls,  and  the  rampart  in 
front  of  the  walls,  strengthened  with  turf,  saved  those  who 
lay  in  wait  behind  it  from  all  danger. 

14.  Although  tho  garrison  excelled  in  endurance  and  in 
the  arts  of  war,  without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  their 
walls,  still  our  soldiers,  being  attacked  as  they  were  from  a 
more  numerous  force,  became  impatient  of  the  long  delay, 
and  moved  round  and  round  the  suburbs,  seeking  diligently 
to  discover  by  what  force  or  what  engines  they  could  make 
their  way  out  of  the  city. 

15.  But  as,  through  the  greatness  of  the  difficulties  in 
their  waj^  they  could  not  accomplish  thifc,  they  began  to 
slacken  their  exertions  as  to  the  siege  itself,  and  leaving  a 
few  watches  and  outposts,  ravaged  the  adjacent  country, 
and  thus  obtained  all  kinds  of  supplies,  dividing  their 
booty  with  their  comrades.  The  consequence  was,  that 
excessive  eating  and  drinking  proved  injurious  to  their 
health. 
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16.  When«  howeyer,  Immo  and  his  ooUeaguM  reported 
this  to  Juliftn,  who  wee  paniiiff  the  winter  at  Cooatan- 
tinople,  he  applied  a  wise  remec^  to  such  a  disorder,  and 
sent  thither  Agilo,  the  eommimder  of  his  in&ntxy,  an 
officer  in  great  esteem,  that  when  a  man  of  hia  rank  and 
reptitatiun  appeared  there  and  took  the  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Constantius  to  the  armj,  the  siege  might  he  ter- 
minated in  that  way. 

17.  In  the  mean  while,  not  to  ahandon  the  siege  of 
Aquileia,  as  all  other  attempts  had  proved  futile,  the 
generals  endeavoured  to  compel  the  dtixens  to  sonender 
Dj  want  of  water.  So  thej  cut  the  aqueducts ;  but  as  the 
garrison  still  resisted  witii  undiminished  courage,  they, 
with  vast  valour,  diverted  the  stream  of  the  river.  But 
this  again  was  done  in  vain ;  for  they  reduced  the  allow* 
ance  of  water  to  each  man ;  and  contented  themselvea  with 
the  scanty  supply  they  could  procure  from  wells. 

18.  While  tbese  affairs  were  proceeding  thus,  Agilo 
arrived,  as  he  had  been  commanded ;  and,  being  protected 
by  a  strong  body  of  heavy  infantry,  came  up  boldly  close 
to  the  walls ;  and  in  a  long  and  veracious  speech,  told  the 
citizens  of  the  death  of  Constantius,  and  the  confirmation 
of  Julian's  power ;  but  was  reviled  and  treated  as  a  liar. 
Nor  would  any  one  believe  his  statement  of  what  had 
occuri*ed,  till  on  promise  of  safety  ho  was  admitted  by 
himself  to  the  edge  of  the  defences ;  where,  with  a  solemn 
oath,  he  repeated  what  ho  had  before  related. 

.  19.  When  his  stoiy  was  hoard,  they  all,  eager  to  bo 
released  from  their  protracted  sufferings,  threw  open  the 
gates  and  nihhod  out,  admitting  him  in  the  joy  as  a  captain 
who  brought  them  peace ;  and  excusing  themselves,  they 
gave  up  Isigrinus  as  the  author  of  their  mad  resistance, 
and  a  few  others  ;  demanding  that  their  punishment  should 
be  taken  as  an  atonement  fur  the  treason  and  sufferings  of 
the  city. 

20.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  later,  the  affair  was  rigor- 
ously investigated;  Mamertinus,  the  prefect  of  the  pras- 
torium,  sitting  as  judge;  and  Nigrinus,  as  the  cause  of  the 
war,  was  burnt  alive.  After  him,  Homulus  and  Sabostius, 
men  who  had  held  high  office,  being  convicted  of  having 
sown  discord  in  the  empire  without  any  regard  to  the  con- 
sequenees,  were  beheaded;  and  all  the  rest  escaped  un« 
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punished,  as  men  who  had  been  driven  to  hostilities  by 
necessity,  and  not  bj  their  own  inclination;  this  being 
the  decision  of  the  merciful  and  clement  emperor,  after  a 
full  consideration  of  justice.  These  things,  however,  hap- 
j>ened  some  time  afterwards. 

21.  But  Julian,  who  was  still  at  Nissa,  was  occupied  in 
the  graver  cases,  being  full  of  fears  on  both  sides.  Tor  he 
was  apprehensive  lest  the  defiles  of  the  Julian  Alps  might 
be  seized  and  barred  against  him  by  some  sudden  onset  of 
the  troops  who  had  been  shut  up  in  Aquileia ;  by  which 
he  might  lose  the  provinces  beyond,  and  the  supplies 
which  he  was  daily  expecting  from  that  quarter. 

22.  And  he  also  greatly  feared  the  power  of  the  East ; 
hearing  that  the  soldiers  who  were  scattered  over  Thrace 
had  been  suddenly  collected  together  to  act  against  him, 
and  were  advancing  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Succi,  under 
command  of  Count  Marcianus.  But,  devising  measures  suit- 
able to  this  mass  of  pressing  anxieties,  he  quickly  assembled 
his  Illyrian  army,  long  inured  to  war,  and  eager  to  renew 
its  martial  labours  under  a  warlike  chief. 

23.  Nor  even  at  this  critical  moment  did  he  forget  the 
interests  of  individuals ;  but  devoted  some  time  to  hearing 
contested  causes,  especially  those  concerning  municipal 
bodies,  in  whose  Sskvour  he  was  too  partial,  so  that  he  raised 
several  persons  who  did  not  deserve  such  honour  to 
public  of&ces. 

24.  It  was  here  that  he  found  Symmachus  and  Maximus, 
two  eminent  senators,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  nobles  as 
envoys  to  Constantius,  and  had  returned  again.  He  pro- 
moted them  with  great  honour ;  so  that,  preferring  them 
to  others  more  deserving,  he  made  Maximus  prefect  of 
the  eternal  city,  in  order  to  gratify  Eufinus  Vulcatius, 
whose  nephew  he  was.  Under  his  administration  the  city 
enjoyed  great  plenty,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  common  people,  which  had  been  so  frequent. 

25.  Afterwards,  in  order  to  add  security  to  those  of  his 
affairs  which  were  still  unsettled,  and  encourage  the  con- 
fidence of  the  loyal,  he  raised  Mamertinus,  the  prefect 
of  the  praetorium  in  lUyricum,  and  Nevitta  to  the  consul- 
ship: though  he  had  so  lately  assailed  the  memory  of 
Constantino  as  the  person  who  had  set  the  example  of  thus 
promoting  low-bom  baibarians. 
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{  1.  Whilb  Julian  was  thus  ourying  out  new  prqjeotB,  and 
altemating  between  hope  and  roar,  Gonafantins  at  Edesaa, 
bein^  made  anxious  by  the  various  accounts  brousfat  him 
by  his  spies,  was  full  of  perplexity.  At  one  time  collecting 
his  army  for  battle ;  at  another,  wishing  to  lay  siege  to 
Besabde  on  two  sides,  if  he  could  find  an  opportunity ; 
taking  at  the  same  time  prudent  precautions  not  to  leave 
Mesopotamia  unprotected,  while  about  to  march  into  the 
dlKtricts  of  Armenia. 

2.  Bat  while  still  undecided,  he  was  detained  by  Tarious 
causes.  Sapor  also  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tigris  till  tne  saorifioes  should  beoome  propitious  to  his 
moving.  For  if  after  crossing  the  river  ne  found  no  re- 
sistance, he  might  without  difficulty  penetrate  to  the 
Euphrates.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  wished  to  keep  his 
soioiers  for  the  civil  war,  he  feared  to  expose  them  to  the 
dan^rs  of  a  siege ;  having  already  experienced  the  strength 
of  the  walls  and  the  vigour  of  the  garritson. 

3.  However,  not  to  lose  time,  and  to  avoid  inactivity,  he 
sent  Arbetio  and  Agile,  the  captains  of  his  infantry  and 
frtivalry,  with  very  largo  forces,  to  march  with  all  speed ; 
not  to  provoke  the  Persians  to  battle,  but  to  establish 
forts  on  the  nearest  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  might  be 
able  to  reconnoitre,  and  see  in  what  direction  the  furious 
monarch  broke  forth  ;  and  with  many  counsels  given  both 
verbally  and  in  writing,  he  charged  them  to  retreat  with 
celerity  the  moment  ihe  enemy's  army  began  to  cross  the 
river. 

4.  While  these  generals  were  watching  the  fix)ntier  as 
they  were  ordered,  and  spying  out  the  secret  designs  of 
their  most  crafty  enemy,  he  himself,  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  made  head  against  his  most  pressing  foes,  as  if 
prepared  fur  battle ;  and  defended  the  adjacent  towns  by 
rapid  movements.  Meantime  spies  and  deserters  con- 
tinually coming  in,  related  to  him  opposite  stories ;  being 
in  fact  ignorant  of  what  was  intended,  because  among  the 
Persians  no  one  knows  what  is  decided  on  except  a  few 
taciturn  and  trusty  nobles,  by  whom  the  god  Silence  is 
worshipped. 

5.  But  the  emperor  was  continually  sent  for  by  the 
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generals  whom  I  have  mentioned,  who  implored  him  to 
send  tbem  aid.  For  they  protested  that  unless  the  whole 
strength  of  the  armj  was  oollected  together,  it  would  be 
impc»6sible  to  withstand  the  onset  of  the  furious  Sapor. 

6.  And  while  things  in  this  quarter  were  thus  full  of 
anxiety,  other  messengers  arrived  in  number,  by  whose 
accurate  statements  he  learnt  that  Julian  had  travented 
Italy  and  lUyricum  with  great  rapidity,  had  occupied  the 
defiles  of  the  Succi,  and  called  in  auxiliaries  from  all 
quarters,  and  was  now  marching  through  Thrace  with  a 
very  large  force. 

7.  Constantius,  learning  this,  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  but  supported  by  one  comfort,  that  he  had  always 
triumphed  over  internal  commotions.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  a£utir  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  decide  on  a  line 
of  action,  he  chose  the  best ;  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  on 
by  public  conveyances,  in  order  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
make  head  against  the  impending  danger. 

8.  And  as  that  plan  was  universally  approved,  the  troops 
went  as  they  were  commanded,  in  the  Hghtest  marching 
order.  But  the  next  day,  while  he  was  finally  arranging 
these  matters,  he  received  intelligence  that  Sapor,  with  his 
whole  arm}',  had  returned  to  his  own  country,  because  the 
auspices  were  imfavourable.  So,  his  fears  being  removed, 
he  called  in  all  the  troops  except  those  who  as  usual 
were  assigned  for  the  protection  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
returned  to  Hierapolis. 

9.  And  still  doubting  what  would  be  the  final  result  of 
all  his  difficulties,  when  he  had  collected  his  army  together 
he  convened  all  the  centuries  and  companies  and  squadrons 
by  sound  of  trumpet ;  and  the  whole  plain  being  filled  with 
the  host,  he,  standing  on  a  lofty  tribune,  in  order  to 
encourage  them  the  more  readily  to  execute  what  he 
should  direct,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  numerous  retinue, 
spoke  thus  with  great  appearance  of  calmness  and  a 
studied  look  of  confidence. 

10.  **  Being  always  anxious  never  to  do  or  say  anything 
inconsistent  with  incorruptible  honour,  like  a  cautious 
pilot,  who  turns  his  helm  this  way  or  that  way  according 
to  the  movement  of  the  waves,  I  am  now  constrained,  my 
most  affectionate  subjects,  to  confess  my  errors  to  you, 
or  rather,  if  I  were  to  say  the  plain  truth,  my  humanity, 
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which  I  did  think  would  be  boneGcial  to  our  comiuon  in- 
tOTMts.  So  now  that  you  may  the  better  imderHtand 
what  is  the  nbjoct  of  oonvokinf;  this  assembly,  lieteii,  I 
pnj  yon,  with  iinputialitv  a&d  kiadua^. 

n.  "Atthe  tame  whenMagnentiiu,  whom  yoiirtxaTM7 
overcome,  was  obiitiiuteW  li£otmng  to  throw  all  tfaiBp 
into  oonfdaiDD,  I  lent  QalloB  my  oouain,  who  had  been 
latolv  raiwd  to  the  raok  of  C'««ar,  to  foaiA  the  Hut. 
But  he,  having  by  maav  wicked  and  aham^il  artBdepaitad 
from  jnatioe,  was  ponisiied  by  a  legal  aentenoe. 

12.  •'  Would  that  Envy  had  then  been  contented,  that 
moat  hitter  exciter  of  txonbles  I  And  that  we  had  notliing 
to  grieve  ua  bat  the  vngle  recolleotioa  of  peat  sonown, 
unaooomponied  by  any  idea  of  preamt  danger  I  But  now 
a  new  oircumstauce,  more  ffrievona  than  any  fonuer  one  I 
will  venture  to  aay,  haa  taJcen  i^aoe,  which  the  goda  who 
-  aid  na  will  put  an  end  to  by  meana  of  your  innate  valour. 

IR.  "Julian,  whom,  while  you  were  oombating  the 
nations  which  threaten  IlljTicum  on  all  aides,  I  appointed 
to  protect  Gaul,  preauming  on  tbe  isBuo  of  some  trifling 
battles  which  he  has  fought  against  the  ha!f-«rmed 
OermauB,  and  full  of  silly  elation,  haa  taken  a  few 
auxiliary  battalions  into  his  noble  alliance,  nien  from  their 
natural  ferocity  and  the  desperatenesa  of  their  situation 
ready  for  acts  of  the  moat  roiBchievouB^  audacity,  and  has 
conspired  against  the  public  safety,  trampling  down 
justice,  the  parent  and  nurse  of  the  Uoman  world.  That 
power  1  believe,  both  because  I  myself  have  experienced 
it,  and  because  all  antiquity  assures  me  of  its  might,  will, 
as  hin  avenger  of  wickedness,  soon  trample  down  their  pride 
like  so  many  ashes. 

14.  "  V\'hst  then  remains,  except  to  hasten  to  encounter 
the  whirlwind  thus  raised  against  us  ?  so  as  by  prompti- 
tude to  onith  the  fury  of  this  rising  war  before  it  comee 
to  maturity  and  strength  F  Nor  can  it  be  questioned 
that,  with  the  favour  of  the  supreme  deity,  by  whose 
everlasting  sentence  ungrateful  men  are  condemned,  the 
Bword  which  they  have  wickedly  drawn  will  be  turned 
to  their  own  destruction.  Since  never  having  received 
any  provocation,  but  rather  afrer  having  been  loaded  with 
benefits,  they  have  risen  up  to  threaten  innocent  men  with 
danger. 
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15.  "  For  as  my  n..ind  angurs,  aod  as  justice,  which  will 
aid  npright  counsels,  promises,  I  feel  sure  that  when  once 
we  come  to  close  quarters,  they  will  be  so  benumbed  with 
fear  as  neither  to  be  able  to  stand  the  fire  of  your  glanc- 
ing eyes  nor  the  sound  of  your  battle  cry."  This 
speech  harmonized  well  with  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers. 
In  their  rage  they  brandished  their  shields,  and  after 
answering  him  in  teims  of  eager  goodwill,  demanded 
to  be  led  at  once  against  the  rebels.  Their  cordiality 
changed  the  emperor's  fear  into  joy ;  and  having  dismissed 
the  assembly,  as  he  knew  by  past  experience  that  Arbetio 
was  most  eminently  successful  in  putting  an  end  to  intestine 
wars,  he  ordered  him  to  advance  first  by  the  road  which 
he  himself  designed  to  take,  with  the  spearmen  and  the 
legion  of  Mattium,'  and  several  battalions  of  liffht  troops ; 
he  also  ordered  Gomoarius  to  take  with  him  the  Leti,  to 
check  the  enemy  on  their  arrival  among  the  defiles  of  the 
Sucoi ;  he  was  selected  for  this  service  because  he  was 
nnfiiendly  to  Julian  on  account  of  some  slight  he  had 
received  from  him  in  Gaul. 

XIV. 

§  1 .  While  the  fortune  of  Constantius  was  now  wavering 
and  tottering  in  this  tumult  of  adverse  circumstances,  it 
showed  plainly  by  signs  which  almost  spoke  that  a  very 
critical  moment  of  his  life  was  at  hand.  For  he  was 
terrified  by  nocturnal  vitsions,  and  before  he  was  thoroughly 
asleep  he  had  seen  the  shade  of  his  father  bringing  him  a 
beautiful  child ;  and  when  he  received  it  and  placed  it  in 
his  bosom,  it  struck  a  globe  which  he  had  in  his  right  hand 
to  a  distance.  Now  this  indicated  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, although  those  who  interpreted  it  gave  ^voumble 
answers  when  consulted. 

2.  After  this  he  confessed  to  his  most  intimate  friends 
that,  as  if  he  were  wholly  forsaken,  he  had  ceased  to  see  a 
secret  vision  which  sometimes  he  had  fancied  appeared  to 
him  in  mournful  guise ;  and  he  believed  that  the  genius 
who  had  been  appointed  to  watch  over  his  safety  had 
abandoned  him,  as  one  who  was  soon  to  leave  the  world. 

>  It  18  believed  that  Mattium  is  the  same  as  Marbmig^;  it  is  not 
quite  certain. 
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8.  For  the  opinion  of  tbeoloj^ians  is.  Out  all  men  wbiOi 
they  are  bom  (without  prejudice  to  the  power  of  destiny) 
ere  oonneoted  with  a  superior  power  of  this  kind,  who,  as 
it  were,  gaides  their  actions ;  bnt  who  is  seen  by  very 
few,  and  only  by  those  who  are  endued  with  great  and 
variooB  virtues. 

4.  This  may  be  oollecfed  both  from  oracles  and  from 
eminent  writers.  Among  whom  is  the  comio  poet  Menan- 
der,  in  whose  works  these  two  Yerses  are  found  :— 

*  A  ipirit  iB  aidgned  to  efeiy  man 
When  bom  to  guide  him  in  the  pslh  ofUfe." 

5.  It  may  also  be  gathered  from  the  immortal  poetiy  of 
Homer,  that  they  were  not  really  the  gods  of  heaven  who 
conversed  with  his  herooM,  or  stood  h^  them  and  aided 
them  in  their  combats ;  but  the  iamihar  genii  who  be- 
longed to  them ;  to  whom  also,  as  their  principal  support, 
Fytiiagoras  owes  Ids  eminence,  and  Socrates  snd  ^uma 
Fompuius  and  the  elder  Seipio.  And,  as  some  fancy, 
Marius,  and  Octavianus  the  first,  who  took  the  name  of 
Augustus.  And  Hermes  Trismegistus,  aud  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  and  Tlotinus,  who  ventured  upon  some  very 
mystical  discussions  of  this  point;  and  endeavoured  to 
show  by  profound  reasoning  what  is  the  original  cause 
why  these  genii,  being  thus  connected  with  the  souls  of 
mortals,  protect  them  as  if  they  had  been  nursed  in  their 
own  bosoms,  as  far  as  they  are  permitted;  and,  if  they 
find  them  pure,  preserving  the  body  untainted  Ly  any 
connection  with  vice,  and  free  from  all  taint  of  sin,  instruct 
them  in  loftier  mysteries. 

XV. 

§  1.  Constantius  therefore,  having  hastened  to  Antioch, 
according  to  his  wont,  at  the  first  movement  of  a  civil  war 
which  he  was  eager  to  encounter,  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
all  his  preparations,  was  in  amazing  haste  to  march,  though 
many  of  his  court  were  so  unwilling  as  even  to  proceed  to 
murm^irs.  For  no  one  dare  openly  to  remonstrate  or 
object  to  his  plan. 

2.  He  set  forth  towards  the  end  of  autumn  ;  and  when 
he  reached  the  suburb  called  Hippocephahis,  wliich  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  town,  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight 
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he  saw  on  his  right  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  been 
murdered,  lying  with  his  head  torn  off  from  the  body, 
stretched  out  towardis  the  west — and  though  alarmed  at  the 
omen,  which  seemed  as  if  the  Fates  were  preparing  his  end, 
he  went  on  more  resolutely,  and  came  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
caught  a  slight  fever ;  and  thinking  that  the  motion  of  his 
journey  would  remove  the  distemper,  he  went  on  by  bad 
roads ;  directing  his  course  by  Mopsucrenae,  the  fiEirthest 
station  in  Cilicia  for  those  who  travel  from  hence,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus. 

3.  But  when  he  attempted  to  proceed  the  next  day  he 
was  prevented  by  the  increasing  violence  of  his  disorder, 
and  the  fever  began  gradually  to  inflame  his  veins,  so  that 
his  body  felt  like  a  little  fire,  and  could  scarcely  be  touched ; 
and  as  all  remedies  failed,  he  began  in  the  last  extremity 
to  bewail  his  death ;  and  while  his  mental  faculties  were 
still  entire,  he  is  said  to  have  indicated  Julian  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  his  power.  Presently  the  last  struggle  of  death 
came  on,  and  he  lost  the  power  of  speech.  And  after  long 
and  painful  agony  he  died  on  the  fifth  of  October,  having 
lived  and  reigned  forty  years  and  a  few  months. 

4.  After  bewailing  his  death  with  groans,  lament- 
ations, and  mourning,  those  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
royal  palace  deliberated  what  to  do  or  to  attempt;  and 
having  secretly  consulted  a  few  persons  about  the  election 
of  an  emperor,  at  the  instigation,  as  it  is  said,  of  Eusebius, 
who  was  stimulated  by  his  consciousness  of  guilt  (since 
Julian  was  approaching  who  was  prepared  to  oppose  his 
attempts  at  innovation),  they  sent  'llieolaiphus  and  Aligil- 
dus,  who  at  that  time  were  counts,  to  him,  to  announce 
the  death  of  his  kinsman  ;  and  to  entreat  him  to  lay  aside 
all  delay  and  hasten  to  take  possession  of  the  East,  which 
was  prepared  to  obey  him. 

5.  But  fame  and  an  uncertain  report  whispered  that 
Constantius  had  left  a  will,  in  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  he  had  named  Julian  as  his  heir;  and  had 
given  commissions  and  legacies  to  his  fiiends.  But  he  left 
his  wife  in  the  family  way,  who  subsequently  had  a 
daughter,  who  received  the  same  name,  and  was  afterwards 
married  to  Gratianua 
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XVI. 

§  1.  In  aocnrately  diBtingniahizig  the  Tirtuot  and  vices  of 
Constantius,  it  will  be  weU  to  take  the  Tirtnee  fiivi. 
Always  preserving  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  anthoritVs 
he  prondly  and  magnanimuiisly  disdained  popnlarity.  In 
conferring  the  higher  dignities  he  was  veiy  sparing,  and 
allowed  very  few  chanees  to  be  made  in  the  administration 
of  the  finuices.  Kor  cud  he  ever  encourage  the  arrogance 
of  ihib  soldiers. 

2.  Nor  under  him  was  any  general  promoted  to  the 
title  of  most  illnstrions.'  For  there  was  also,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  title  of  most  perfect.*  Nor  had  the 
governor  of  a  province  occasion  to  conrt  a  commander  of 
cavalry;  as  Constantius  never  allowed  those  ofBcers  to 
meddle  with  civil  affairs.  But  all  officers,  both  military 
and  civil,  were  according  to  the  respectful  usages  of  old, 
inferior  to  that  of  the  prefect  of  the  prBetorium,  which  was 
the  mo8t  honourable  oi  nil. 

3.  In  taking  care  of  the  soldiers  ho  was  very  cautious : 
an  examiner  into  their  merits,  sometimes  over-scrupulous, 

giving  dignities  about  the  palace  as  if  with  scales.  Undor 
im  no  one  who  was  not  well  known  to  him,  or  who  was 
favoured  merely  by  some  sudden  impulse,  ever  received 
any  high  appointment  in  the  palace.  But  only  such  as 
had  served  ten  years  in  some  capacity  or  other  could  look 
for  such  appointments  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  or  trea- 
surer. The  successful  candidates  could  alwavs  be  known 
beforehand ;  and  it  very  seldom  happened  that  any  military 
officer  was  transferred  to  a  civil  office ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  none  but  veteran  soldiers  were  appointed  to  com- 
mand troops. 

*  These  and  other  titles,  such  as  "  respectable  **  (spoctabiles),  •*  illus- 
trious** (egregrie,  illustres),  were  inveiitetl  by  the  emperors  of  this 
oeutury.  They  none  of  tliem  appear  to  have  conferred  any  substantive 
power. 

'  This  office  had  been  first  established  by  Augustus,  who  created 
two  prefects  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  under  whose  command  also  all 
the  soldiers  in  Italy  were  placed.  Commodus  raised  the  number  to 
three,  and  Gonstantine  to  four,  whom  (when  he  abolislied  the  prietoriau 
cohort),  he  made,  in  fsict,  governors  of  provinces.  There  was  one 
prsfectus  prastorio  for  Gaul,  one  for  Italy,  one  for  Illyricum,  and  one 
for  the  East. 
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4.  He  was  a  diligent  cultivator  of  learning,  but,  as  his 
blunted  talent  was  not  suited  to  rhetoric,  he  devoted 
himself  to  versification ;  in  which,  however,  he  did  nothing 
worth  speaking  of. 

5.  In  his  way  of  life  he  was  economical  and  temperate, 
and  by  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  he  preserved 
such  robust  health  that  he  was  rarely  ill,  though  when  ill 
dangerously  so.  For  repeated  experience  and  proof  has 
shown  that  this  is  the  case  with  persons  who  avoid  licen- 
tiousness and  luxury. 

6.  He  was  contented  with  very  little  sleep,  which  he 
^ook  when  time  and  season  allowed  ;  and  throughout  his 
long  life  he  was  so  extremely  chaste  that  no  suspicion  was 
ever  cast  on  him  in  this  respect,  though  it  is  a  charge 
which,  even  when  it  can  find  no  ground,  malignity  is  apt 
to  fasten  on  princes. 

7.  In  riding  and  throwing  the  javelin,  in  shooting  with 
the  bow,  and  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  militair  exer- 
cises, he  was  admirably  skilful.  That  he  never  blew  his 
nose  in  public,  never  spat,  never  was  seen  to  change  coun- 
tenance, and  that  he  never  in  all  his  life  ate  any  fruit  I 
pass  over,  as  what  has  been  often  related  before. 

8.  Having  now  briefly  enumerated  his  good  qualities 
with  which  we  have  been  able  to  become  acquainted,  let 
us  now  proceed  to  speak  of  his  vices.  In  other  respects 
he  was  equal  to  average  princes,  but  if  he  had  the  sligntest 
reason  (even  if  founded  on  wholly  false  information)  for 
suspecting  any  one  of  aiming  at  supreme  power,  he  would 
at  once  institute  the  most  rigorous  inquiry,  trampling 
down  righf  and  wrong  alike,  and  outdo  the  cmelty  of 
Caligula,  Domitian,  or  Commodus,  whose  barbarity  he 
rivalled  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  he 
shamefully  put  to  death  his  own  connections  and  relations. 

9.  And  his  cmelty  and  morose  suspicions,  which  wei*6 
directed  against  everything  of  the  kind,  were  a  cruel  addi- 
tion to  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  persons  who  were 
accused  of  sedition  or  treason. 

10.  And  if  anything  of  the  kind  got  wind,  he  instituted 
investigations  of  a  more  terrible  nature  than  the  law  sanc- 
tioned, appointing  men  of  known  cruelty  as  judges  in  such 
oases ;  and  in  punishing  offenders  he  endeavoured  to  pnv 
tract  their  deaths  as  long  as  nature  would  allow,  being  in 
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snoh  ottMi  more  aavige  than  eyen  QallkmiBi  For  he» 
though  aasftiled  by  inoeMaiit  and  real  plots  of  lebela^  iadi 
as  Aureoliu,  PosUmniiu,  Ingenuus,  and  Yalena  who  waa 
sumamed  the  TheBsalonian,  and  many  others,  often  miti^ 
gated  the  penally  of  orimeB  liable  to  sentence  of  death ; 
while  Constantina  caused  fiEtots  which  were  really  nnquea- 
tionable  to  be  looked  upon  as  doubtftd  1^  ib»  ezoessiTe 
inhumanity  of  his  tortures. 

11.  In  such  tsases  he  had  a  mortal  hatred  of  JQstioe,  eren 
though  his  great  object  was  to  be  accounted  just  and  merw 
ciful :  and  as  sparn  flying  from  a  dry  wood,  hj  a  mero 
breath  of  wind  are  sometimes  earned  on  withunrestzained 
course  to  the  danger  of  the  country  Tillages  around,  so  hu 
also  from  the  most  trivial  causes  kindled  heaps  dF  evilii , 
being  very  unlike  that  wise  emperor  Marcus  Auzdimii 
who,  when  Gassius  in  Syria  aspirea  to  the  supreme  powers 
and  when  a  bundle  of  letters  which  he  had  written  to  his 
acoomplices,  was  taken  with  their  bearer,  and  brought  to 
him,  ordered  thorn  at  once  to  be  burned,  while  he  was  still 
in  Illyricum,  in  order  that  he  might  not  know  who  had 
plotted  against  him,  and  so  against  his  will  bo  obliged  to 
consider  some  persons  as  his  enemies. 

12.  And,  as  some  right-thinking  people  are  of  opinion^ 
it  was  rather  an  indication  of  great  virtue  in  Constantius 
to  have  qnelled  the  empire  without  shedding  more  blood, 
than  to  have  revenged  himself  with  such  cruelty. 

]  3.  As  Cicero  also  teaches  us,  when  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Nepos  he  accuses  Caesar  of  cruelty,  **  For,"  says  he, 
**  felicity  is  nothing  else  but  success  in  what  is  honour- 
able ;"  or  to  define  it  in  another  way,  "  Felicity  is  fortune 
assisting  good  counsels,  and  he  who  is  not  guided  by  such 
cannot  be  happy.  Therefore  in  wicked  and  impious  de- 
signs such  as  those  of  Caviar  there  could  be  no  felicity ; 
and  in  my  judgment  Camillus  when  in  exile  was  happier 
than  Manlius  at  the  same  time,  even  if  Manlius  had  beoi 
able  to  make  himself  king,  as  he  wished.*' 

1 4.  The  same  is  the  language  of  Heraclitus  of  Ephesua, 
when  he  remarks  that  men  of  eminent  capacity  and  virtue, 
through  the  caprice  of  fortune,  have  often  been  overcome 
by  men  destitute  of  either  talent  or  energy.  But  that  that 
glory  is  the  best  when  power,  existing  with  high  rank, 
forces,  as  it  were,  its  indinations  to  be  angry  and  cruel. 
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and  oppressive  tinder  the  yoke,  and  so  erects  a  glorious 
trophy  in  the  citadel  of  its  victorious  mind. 

15.  But  as  in  his  foreign  wars  this  emperor  was  unsuc- 
cessful and  imfortunate,  on  the  other  hand  in  his  civil 
contests  he  was  successful ;  and  in  all  those  domestic  cala- 
mities he  covered  him&elf  with  the  horrid  blood  of  the 
enemies  of  tlie  republic  and  of  himself;  and  yielding  to 
his  elation  at  these  triumphs  in  a  way  neither  right  nor 
usual,  he  erected  at  a  vast  expense  triimiphal  arches  in 
Gaul  and  the  two  Pannonias,  to  record  his  tiiumphs  over 
his  own  provinces;  engraving  on  them  the  titles  of  his 
exploits  ...  as  long  as  they  should  last,  to  those  who 
read  the  inscriptiotis. 

16.  He  was  preposterously  addicted  to  listening  to  his 
wives,  and  to  the  thin  voices  of  his  eunuchs,  and  some  of 
his  courtiers,  who  applauded  all  his  words,  and  watched 
everything  he  said,  whether  in  approval  or  disapproval,  in 
order  to  agiee  with  it. 

17.  The  misery  of  these  times  was  further  increased  by 
the  insatiable  covetousness  of  his  tax-collectors,  who 
brought  him  more  odium  than  money  :  and  to  many 
persons  this  seemed  the  more  intolemble,  because  he 
never  listened  to  any  excuse,  never  took  any  measures  for 
relirf  of  the  provinces  when  oppressed  by  the  multiplicity  of 
taxes  and  imposts ;  and  in  addition  to  idl  this  he  was  very 
apt  to  take  back  any  exemptions  which  he  had  granted. 

18.  He  confused  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  plain 
and  simple,  with  old  women's  superstitions;  in  investi- 
gating which  he  preferred  perplexing  himself  to  settling 
its  questions  with  dignity,  so  that  he  excited  much  dissen- 
sion; which  he  further  encouraged  by  diffuse  wordy 
explanations :  he  ruined  the  establishment  of  public  con- 
veyances by  devoting  them  to  the  service  of  crowds  of 
priests,  who  went  to  and  fro  to  different  synods,  as  they 
call  the  meetings  at  which  they  endeavour  to  settle  every- 
tliing  according  to  their  own  fancy. 

19.  As  to  his  personal  appearance  and  stature,  he  was 
of  a  dark  complexion  with  prominent  eves ;  of  keen  sight, 
soft  hair,  with  his  cheeks  carefully  shaved,  and  bright 
looking.  From  his  waist  to  his  neck  he  was  rather  long, 
his  legs  were  very  short  and  crooked,  which  made  him  a 
good  leaper  a&d  runner. 
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:,  From  tMT  of  Oooitantiiu  Jnliui  hults  {n  Dttola,  and  mcretW  ooit- 
■dlta  tbe  uigiiin  uid  soothsaTen.— II.  When  he  hears  of  Ooa- 
■ttntiiu'B  dealh  he  pMsea  through  Tbtace,  and  eaten  Ooiutaii- 
tinople,  which  he  flnda  quiet ;  and  nithoat  a  hatlle  becomes  sole 
maaier  of  tbe  Boman  empire. — III.  Bome  of  the  adheieata  of 
ODTutiintiiu  are  condenmed,  some  doserrodl;,  some  wrongfally. — 
IV.  Julian  eipeU  from  the  palace  all  the  eunuchs,  barhera,  and  ~ 
oooks — A  atatement  of  the  vicea  of  tbe  eunuchs  about  tlie  palace, 
and  the  corrupt  state  of  militsi;  discipline. — -V.  Julian  openly 
professes  his  adherence  to  the  pngan  wonhip,  which  he  had 
hitherto  concealed :  and  lets  the  Clirietian  bisliopa  dispute  with 
one  another,  — VI.  How  he  compelled  some  Egj'pban  litJKanta, 
who  modestlj  sought  hi*  inteirenlioo.  to  retnni  home.— Til.  At 
Goostantinople  be  often  admini^len  justice  in  the  Beitnte-hoase ; 
he  arran^  tlie  aflJura  of  Throce,  and  receives  anxious  emba^es 
from  foreign  nation*.— Vln,  A  description  of  Thrace,  and  of  the  Bea 
of  Marmora,  and  of  the  regions  and  nntiunH  contiguous  to  tha 
Black  Sea. — IX.  HaTing  enlarged  and  beautifieil  Constantinople, 
Julian  ouea  to  Antiooh;  on  his  rowl  he  Joins  the  citizens  ot 
Nicomedia  moTiitg  to  restore  their  city;  and  at  Ancyra  presidea 
in  the  eoort  of  Jos^oe. — X.  He  winters  at  Antiocli.  and  presides 
in  the  oonrt  of  justioe;  and  oppresses  no  one  on  account  of  his 
religion. — XI.  George^  blabop  of  Alexandria,  with  two  others,  is 
dii^g«d  thtongh  ttM  abiwti  1^  tiie  Qentil«a  of  Aiexandris,  sjid 
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torn  to  pieoee  add  burnt,  withoat  any  one  being  punished  for 
thi«  action. — XII.  Julian  prepares  an  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, and,  in  order  to  know  beforehand  the  result  of  the  war,  lie 
consults  the  oracles ;  and  sacrifices  innumerable  victims,  devoting 
himself  wholly  to  soothsaying  and  augury.— XIIL  He  unjustly 
attributes  the  Burning  of  Uie  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne  to  tlie 
Christians,  and  orders  the  great  church  at  Antioch  to  be  shut  up. 
—XIV.  He  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  on  Mount  Casius— Why  he  writes 
the  Bfisopogon  in  his  anger  against  the  citizens  of  Antioch. — 
XV.  A  description  of  E^ypt  \  mention  of  the  Kile,  the  crocodile^ 
the  ibis,  and  the  pyramids. — ^XVI.  Description  of  the  five  pro- 
vinces of  Egypt,  and  of  their  famous  cities. 

I. 

▲.a  S6L 

§  1.  While  the  variable  events  of  forttine  were  bringing  to 
pass  these  events  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  Julian, 
amid  the  many  plans  which  he  was  revolving  while  in 
lUjricum,  was  continually  consulting  the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims and  watching  the  flight  of  birds  in  his  eagemesd  to 
know  the  result  of  what  was  about  to  happen. 

2.  Aprunculus  Gallus,  an  orator  and  a  man  of  skill  as  a 
soothsayer,  who  was  afterwards  promoted  to  be  governor 
of  Narbonne,  announced  these  results  to  him,  being  taught 
beforehand  by  the  inspection  of  a  liver,  as  he  affirmed, 
which  he  had  seen  covered  with  a  double  skin.  And 
while  Julian  was  fearing  that  he  was  inventing  stories  to 
correspond  with  his  desires,  and  was  on  that  account  out 
of  humour,  he  himself  beheld  a  far  more  favourable  omen, 
which  clearly  predicted  the  death  of  Constantius.  For  at 
the  same  moment  that  that  prince  died  in  Cilicia,  the 
soldier  who,  as  he  was  going  to  mount  his  horse,  had 
supported  him  with  his  right  hand,  fell  down,  on  which 
Julian  at  once  exclaimed,  in  the  hearing  of  many  persons, 
that  be  who  had  raised  him  to  the  summit  had  fallen. 

3.  But  he  did  not  change  his  plans,  but  remained  within 
the  border  of  Dacia,  still  being  harassed  with  many 
fears.  Nor  did  he  think  it  prudent  to  trust  to  conjectures, 
which  might  perhaps  turn  out  contrary  to  his  expect- 
ftti<»B. 

II. 

S  1.  But  while  he  was  thiis  in  suspense,  the  ambassadors, 
Theolaiphus  and  Aligildus,  who  had  been  despatched  to 


sp(.M'(lily  lulvaiH'iiiL:;  his  stjuiilai  "Is.  In-  p, 
i^ruiiiMl  ()('i:iij»i((l  ]>y  \]w  Siicci,  ami  iiu 
c^ucient  city  of  Eumolpijis,  now  calknl 
hiR  army  following  him  with  alacrity. 

3.  For  they  now  saw  that  the  impc 
they  were  on  their  way  to  seize,  in  the 
danger,  was  in  a  measure  beyond  their  h 
bands  by  the  course  of  nature.  And 
marvellously  to  exaggerate  events,  a  r 
that  Julian,  formidable  both  by  sea  and 
Heraclea,  called  also  Perinthiis,  borne  o 
walls  on  the  chariot  of  Triptolemus,  wh 
movements  the  ancients,  who  loved  fali 
be  drawn  by  flying  serpents  and  dragons 

4.  WTien  he  arrived  at  Constantinople 
age  and  sex  poui*ed  forth  to  meet  him,  a 
some  one  dropped  from  heaven.  On  th 
cember  he  was  received  with  respectful  d 
and  by  the  unanimous  applause  of  the 
escorted  into  the  city  by  vast  troops  of  i 
lians,  marshalled  like  an  army,  while  all 
on  him,  not  only  with  the  gaze  of  curiosil 
admiration. 

5.  For  it  seemed  to  them  like  a  dream 
tlie  flower  of  his  age,  of  slight  body,  I 
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rn. 

i  1.  His  first  step  was  to  give  to  Secundus  Sallustius, 
whom  he  promoted  to  be  prefect  of  the  prsBtorium,  being 
well  assured  of  his  loyalty,  a  commission  to  conduct  some 
important  investigations,  joining  with  him  as  colleagues 
Mamertinus,  Arbetio,  Agile,  and  Nevitta,  and  also  Jovinus, 
whom  he  had  recently  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  in  Illyricum. 

2.  They  all  went  to  Chalcedon,  and  in  the  presence  oi 
the  chiefs  and  tribunes,  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  legions, 
they  tried  several  causes  with  too  much  rigour,  though 
there  were  some  in  which  it  was  undeniable  that  the 
accused  were  really  guilty. 

3.  They  banished  Palladius,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
to  Britain,  though  there  was  but  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
prejudiced  Constantius  against  Gallus,  while  he  was  master 
of  die  ceremonies  under  that  prince  as  CsBsar. 

•  4,  They  banished  Taurus,  who  had  been  prefect  of  the 
prBBtorium,  to  Vercelli,  who,  to  all  persons  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  right  and  wrong,  will  appear  very 
excusable  in  respect  to  the  act  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned. For  his  offence  was  only  that,  fearing  a  violent 
disturbance  which  had  arisen,  he  fled  to  the  protection  of 
his  prince.  And  the  treatment  inflicted  on  him  could  not 
be  read  without  great  horror,  when  the  preamble  of  the 
public  accusation  began  thus : — **  In  the  consnlnhip  of 
Taurus  and  Florentius,  Taurus  being  brought  before  the 
cners — 

5.  Pentadius  also  was  destined  for  a  similar  sentence ; 
the  charge  against  him  being  that,  having  been  sent  on 
a  mission  by  Constantius,  he  had  made  notes  of  the  replies 
given  by  Gallus  when  he  was  examined  on  soA'eral  sub- 
jects before  he  was  put  to  death.  But  as  he  defended 
himself  with  justice,  he  wan  at  last  discharged. 

6.  With  similar  iniquity,  Florentius,  at  that  time  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  the  son  of  Nigrinianus,  was  banished  to 
Boee,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dalraatia.  The  other 
Florentius,  who  had  been  prefect  of  the  proetorium,  and 
was  then  consul,  being  alarmed  at  the  sudden  change  in 
the  aspect  of  afiairs,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  dangev, 
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hid  himself  and  hia  wife  for  some  time,  and  never  returned 
during  Julian's  life ;  etill  he  was,  though  absent,  con- 
demned to  dealh. 

7.  Id  the  same  way,  Evagrius,  the  comptroller  of  the 
private  dutneHnes  of  the  emperor,  and  Sal  tiruioua,  late 
snperinlendent  of  the  palace,  and  Cyrinus.  Ule  Becretat^-, 
were  all  banished.  But  Justice  herself  seems  to  have 
mourned  over  the  death  of  Ursulun,  tlie  treasurer,  and 
to  acaiiHe  Julian  of  ingratitude  to  him.  For  when,  as 
C(ei<ar,  he  was  sent  to  the  went,  with  the  intent  that  he 
was  to  be  kept  in  great  poverty,  and  without  any  power  uf 
making  presents  to  any  of  his  aoldicrs,  in  oiiler  to  make 
them  leMB  inclined  to  favour  any  enlerprise  which  ho 
might  conceive,  this  same  Ursulu^  gave  him  letters  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  Gallio  treasury,  desiring  him 
to  give  tho  Ctesar  whatever  he  might  require. 

S.  After  hia  death,  Julian,  feeling  that  he  was  exposed 
to  general  reproach  and  execration,  thinking  that  an  un- 
pardijiialjlo  crime  could  be  exi-'tised.  atfirnii'd  that  the  man 
had  boi'u  i>iit  to  doiilh  with.. lit  hi«  being  awaro  of  it, 
pretending  that  he  had  been  massacred  by  the  fury  of  the 
■oldiers,  who  recollected  what  he  had  said  (as  we  men- 
tioned before)  when  he  saw  the  destruction,  of  Amida. 

9.  And  therefore  it  seemed  to  be  through  fear,  or  el^e 
from  a  want  of  understanding  what  was  proper,  that  he 
appointed  Arbetio,  a  man  always  vacillating  und  arrogant, 
to  preside  over  these  investigations,  with  others  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the  legions  present  for  the  look  of  the 
thing,  when  he  knew  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
enemies  ti>  his  safety,  as  was  natural  in  one  who  had  borne 
K  distinguished  share  in  the  successes  of  the  civil  war. 

10.  And  though  these  trannactions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned vexed  those  who  wished  him  well,  those  whidi 
oame  a^erwards  were  oorried  out  with  a  proper  vigour 
and  severity. 

1 1 .  It  was  only  a  deserved  destiny  which  hefel  Apode- 
mius,  who  had  been  the  chief  steward,  and  whose  oruel 
nwchinationa  with  respect  to  the  deaUls  of  Silvanns  and 
Gallus  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  Paulas,  the  seore- 
taty.  aumanied  "  The  Chain,"  men  who  are  never  spoken 
of  without  general  horror,  and  who  were  now  senteuoed  to 
be  burnt  alive. 
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12.  They  also  sentenced  to  death  Ensebins,  the  chief 
chamberlain  of  Conbtantins,  a  man  equally  fdll  of  am- 
bition and  crueltj,  who  from  the  lowest  rank  had  been 
raised  so  high  as  even  almost  to  lord  it  over  the  emperor, 
and  who  had  thus  become  wholly  intolerable ;  and  whom 
Nemesis,  who  beholds  all  human  affairs,  having  often,  as 
the  saying  is,  plucked  him  by  the  ear,  and  warned  to  con- 
duct himself  with  more  modeiation,  now,  in  spite  of  his 
struggles,  hurled  headlong  from  his  high  position. 

IV. 

i  1.  After  this  Julian  directed  his  whole  favour  and  affec- 
tion  to  people  of  every  description  about  the  palace ;  not 
acting  in  this  like  a  philosopher  anxious  for  the  discoveiy 
of  truth. 

2.  For  he  might  have  been  praised  if  he  had  re- 
tained a  few  who  were  moderate  in  their  disposition,  and 
of  proved  honesty  and  respectability.  We  must,  indeed, 
confess  that  the  greater  part  of  them  had  nourished  as  it 
were  such  a  seed-bed  of  all  vices,  which  they  spread  abroad 
so  as  to  infect  the  whole  republic  with  evil  desires,  and 
did  even  more  injury  by  their  example  than  by  the  im- 
punity which  they  granted  to  crimes. 

3.  Some  of  them  had  been  fed  on  the  spoils  of  temples, 
had  smelt  out  gain  on  every  occasion,  and  having  raised 
themselves  from  the  lowest  poverty  to  vast  riches,  had  set 
no  bounds  to  their  bribery,  their  plunder,  or  their  ex- 
travagance, being  at  all  times  accustomed  to  seize  what 
belonged  to  others. 

4.  Fi-om  which  habit  the  beginnings  of  liC'Cntious  life 
sprang  up,  with  perjuries,  contempt  of  public  opinion,  and 
an  insane  arrogance,  Hacrificing  good  faith  to  in&mous 
gains. 

5.  Among  which  vices,  debauchery  and  unrestrained 
gluttony  grew  to  a  head,  and  costly  banquets  superseded 
triumphs  for  victories,  llie  common  use  of  silken  robes 
prevailed,  the  teitile  aits  were  encouraged,  and  above 
all  was  the  anxious  care  about  the  kitchen.  Vast  spaces 
were  sought  out  for  ostentatious  houses,  so  vast  that  if  Ibe 
consul  Cincinnatus  had  possessed  as  much  land,  he  would 
have  lost  the  glory  of  poverty  after  his  dictatorship. 


<.  To  Hum  rtwiiiM  <ieM  w—  riWwl  tibt  hw  rf  irili- 
tH]rdlMnpli&»:  tfavaoUUar  motisid  aong*  failMil  rf  iMbi 
iMttle-crjr,  and  •  atam  mold  no  longer  ■»*•  kin  fcr  » , 
Iwd,  u  fonsertjr,  bat  be  iraatad  feMben  and  jiMia^, 
iBkttraRMB,  uid  goUrti  hMvier  fbm  hia  nrord,  for  b*  Mm  . 
aow  iriiMMd  to  drink  ont  of  tMrtbcnmrai  and  fao 
reqtrirod  nurijis  bowM,  Thoni^  H  ii  noorded  in  uuMUt 
UatotiM  flMtaSputiD  addiar  waa  arr«reljp«uAadibr. 
TeBtnring  to  ami^iw  mdar  a  roof  at  all  daring  a.  awnfaiiga. 

7.  But  now  ^e  aoldiar  waa  fieroe  and  papaoiotu  towanU 
Ilia  own  ooanlryman,  but  towaida  ^  enemj  ha  waa 
inactive  and  tiiud,  bj  oouiting  different  paitiee,  and  in 
timea  of  peaoe  Ita  iai  aoqvind  riobea,  and'waa  nbwa 
jndge  of  0ald  and  m^ow  atMiee,  in  a  auDMr  wMlj 
oontraiy  to  4ke  leoi^aolien  oittry  leoent  times. 

B.  For  it  ig  well  ksunm  that  when,  in  the  time  of  the 
Cnaar  Haximian,  tbeeampof  thekingof  Permawaaplm- 
dered  ;  a  common  soldier,  after  finding  ft  Persian  bag  ftill 
of  pearln,  threw  the  genm  away  in  ignorance  of  their  value, 
and  went  away  contented  with  the  were  beauty  of  hie 
bit  of  dressed  leather. 

9.  In  those  days  it  also  happened  that  a  barber  who  had 
been  sent  for  to  cot  the  emperor's  liair,  came  bandsomely 
dressed;  and  when  Julian  saw  him,  he  whs  amazed,  and 
said,  "  I  did  not  send  for  a  siiperinlendent,  but  for  a 
barber."  And  when  he  was  asked  what  he  made  by  his 
business,  he  answered  that  he  every  day  made  enough  to 
keep  twenty  personn,  and  as  many  horses,  and  also  a  lai^ 
annnal  income,  besides  many  sources  of  accidental  gain. 

10.  And  Julian,  angry  at  this,  expelled  all  the  men  of 
this  trade,  and  the  cooks,  and  all  who  mode  similar  profits, 
as  of  no  use  to  him,  telling  them,  however,  to  go  where 
they  pleased. 

V. 
S  1.  And  although  from  bis  earliest  childhood  he  was  in- 
clined to  the  worship  of  the  gods.'  and  gmdaally.  as  be 
grew  up,  became  more  attached  to  it,  yel  he  was  influenced 
by  many  apprehensions  which  made  him  act  in  things 
relating  to  that  subject  as  secretly  as  he  could. 

'  AmmiMiui  vsei  the  phmia  "  wonhip  of  tlu  uodt,"  in  oppodtioa 
tc  Chrutkoitj. 
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2.  But  when  hm  fears  were  terminated,  and  he  found 
himself  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleased,  he  then  showed 
his  secret  inclinations,  and  by  plain  and  positive  decrees 
ordered  the  temples  to  be  opened,  and  victims  to  be 
brought  to  the  altars  for  the  worbhip  of  the  gods. 

3.  And  in  order  to  give  more  effect  to  his  intentions,  he 
ordered  the  priests  of  the  different  Christian  sects,  with 
the  adherents  of  each  sect,  to  be  admitted  into  the  palace, 
and  in  a  constitutional  spirit  expressed  his  wish  that  their 
dissensions  being  appeased,  each  without  any  hindrance 
might  fearlessly  follow  the  religion  he  preferred. 

4.  He  did  this  the  more  resolutely  because,  as  long 
licence  increased  their  dissensions,  ho  thought  he  should 
never  have  to  fear  the  imanimity  of  the  common  people, 
having  found  by  experience  that  no  wild  beasts  are  /bo 
hostile  to  men  as  Christian  sects  in  general  are  to  one 
another.  And  he  often  used  to  say,  '*  Listen  to  me,  to 
whom  the  AUemanni  and  Franks  have  listened  "  imitating 
in  this  an  expression  of  the  ancient  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius.  But  he  omitted  to  notice  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  himself  and  his  predecessor. 

.  5.  For  when  Marcus  was  passing  through  Palestine,  on 
his  road  to  Egypt,  he  is  said,  when  wearied  by  the  dirt 
and  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Jews,  to  have  often  exclaimed 
with  sorrow,  **  O  Marcomanni,  0  Quadi,  O  Sarmatians,  I 
have  at  last  found  others  worse  than  you !" 

VI. 

S  1.  About  the  same  time  many  Egyptians,  excited  by 
various  rumours,  arrived  at  Constantinople ;  a  race  given 
to  controversy,  and  extremely  addicted  to  habits  of  litiga- 
tion, covetous,  and  apt  to  ask  payment  of  debts  due  to 
them  over  and  over  again  ;  and  also,  by  way  of  escaping 
from  making  the  payments  due  to  them,  to  accuse  the  rich 
of  embezzlement,  and  the  tax-gatherers  of  extortion. 

2.  lliese  men,  collecting  into  one  body,  came  screeching 
like  so  many  jackdaws,  claiming  in  a  rude  manner  the  atten- 
tion of  the  emperor  himself,  and  of  the  prefects  of  the  pree^ 
toriura,  and  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  contributions 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  furnish,  justly  or  tm- 
justly,  for  the  last  seventy  years. 
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8.  And  M  they  hindered  the  tnnMotion  of  any  other 
hnsineeBi  Julian  laened  an  edict  in  which  he  ordered  them 
all  to  go  to  Chaloedon*  promising  that  he  himaelf  alao 
would  Boon  oome  there*  ana  nettle  all  their  bnaineaa. 

4.  And  when  they  had  f^one,  an  order  wis  given  to  all 
the  captainii  of  ahipe  which  go  to  and  fro,  that  none  of 
them  uiould  Yentore  to  take  an  Egyptian  for  a  paaaenger* 
And  as  thia  command  waa  carefimy  oheerved,  their  ob- 
stinacy in  bringing  false  acciuations  came  to  an  end.  Mid 
they  all,  being  disi^pointed  in  their  objecti  retained 
home. 

5.  After  which,  as  if  at  the  dictation  of  justice  herself^ 
a  law  was  published  fSorbidding  any  one  to  exact  from  any 
oflker  the  restitution  of  things  which  that  officer  had 
legally  received. 

vn. 

▲jxsea. 

I  1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  when  the  consular 
records  had  received  the  names  of  Mamertinus  and  Nevitta, 
the  piince  humbled  himself  by  walking  in  their  train  with 
other  men  of  high  rank;  an  act  which  some  praised, 
while  others  blame  it  as  full  of  affectation,  and  mean. 

2.  Afterwards,  when  Mamertinus  was  celebrating  the 
Ciroensian  games,  Julian,  following  an  ancient  fashion, 
manumitted  some  slaves,  who  were  introduced  by  the 
consul's  officer;  but  ailerwards,  being  informed  that  on 
that  day  the  supreme  juiisdiction  belonged  to  another,  he 
fined  himself  ten  }X)unds  of  gold  as  an  offender. 

3.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  continual  attendant  in 
the  court  of  justice,  settling  many  actions  which  were 
brought  in  all  kinds  of  cases.  One  day  while  he  was 
sitting  as  judge,  the  arrival  of  a  certain  philosopher  from 
Asia  named  Maximus,  was  announced,  on  which  he  leapt 
down  from  the  judgment  seat  in  an  unseemly  manner,  and 
ioi'getting  himself  so  far  as  to  run  at  full  speed  from  the 
hall,  he  kissed  him,  and  receiA^ed  him  with  great  reverence, 
and  led  him  into  the  palace,  appearing  by  this  unseasonable 
ostentation  a  seeker  of  empty  glory,  and  forgetful  of  those 
admirable  words  of  Cicero,  which  describe  people  like  him, 

4.  "  Those  very  ])hilosophers  inscribe  their  names  on  the 
identical  books  which  they  wiite  about  the  contempt  of 
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glory,  in  order  that  they  may  be  named  and  extolled  in 
that  very  thing  in  which  they  proclaim  their  contempt  for 
mention  and  for  praise."  ^ 

5.  >iot  long  afterwards,  two  of  the  secretaries  who  had 
been  banished  came  to  him,  boldly  promising  to  point 
out  the  hiding-place  of  Florentius  if  he  would  restore 
them  to  their  rank  in  the  army :  but  he  abused  them,  and 
called  them  informers ;  adding  that  it  did  not  become  an 
emperor  to  be  led  by  underhand  information  to  bring  back 
a  man  who  had  concealed  himself  out  of  fear  of  death,  and 
who  perhaps  would  not  long  be  left  in  his  retreat  rm* 
pardoned. 

6.  On  all  these  occasions  Prtetextatus  was  present,  a 
senator  of  a  noble  disposition  and  of  old-fashionea  dignity ; 
who  at  that  time  had  come  to  Constantinople  on  his  own 
private  a£fairs,  and  whom  Julian  by  his  own  choice  selected 
as  governor  of  Achaia  with  the  rank  of  proconsul. 

7.  Still,  while  thus  diligent  in  correcting  civil  evils, 
Julian  did  not  omit  the  affairs  of  the  army :  continually 
appointing  over  the  soldiers  officers  of  long-tried  worth ; 
repairing  the  exterior  defences  of  all  the  cities  throughout 
Thrace,  and  taking  great  care  that  the  soldiers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  who  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  barbarians,  and  who,  as  he  heard  were  doing  their 
duty  with  vigilance  and  courage,  should  never  be  in  want 
of  arms,  clothes,  pay,  or  provisions. 

8.  And  while  superintending  these  matters  he  allowed 
nothing  to  be  done  carelessly :  and  when  those  about  him 
advised  him  to  attack  the  Gauls  as  neighbours  who  were 
always  deceitful  and  perfidious,  he  said  he  wished  for  more 
formidable  foes ;  for  that  the  Gallic  merchants  were  enough 
for  them,  who  sold  them  at  all  times  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  rank. 

9.  While  he  gave  his  attention  to  these  and  similai 
matters,  his  fame  was  spreading  among  foreign  nations  foi 
courage,  temperance,  skill  in  war,  and  eminent  endow- 
ments of  every  kind  of  virtue,  so  that  he  gradually  became 
renowned  thronghout  the  whole  world. 

10.  And  as  the  fear  of  his  approach  pervaded  both 
neighbouring  and  distant  conntries,  embassies  hastened  to 
him  with  unusual  speed  from  all  quarters  at  one  time ;  the 

'  Pro  Aichias  Poet»,  cap.  xxii 


people  beyobd  Uie  TimM  and  tlio  Ameniftni  s&ed  fur 
peace.  At  another  the  Indian  tribes  Tied  with  each  othaK, 
sending  nobles  loaded  with  eifts  even  trvm  the  Maldiva 
Islands  and  Ceylon;  firiam  me  south  the  Moors  offered 
themselves  as  subjects  of  the  Boman  empire;  from  the 
north,  and  also  mm  those  hot  climates  through  which  the 
Phasis  passes  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  fhxm  the  people  of 
the  Bosphorua,  and  m>m  other  unknown  tribes  came 
ambassaoors  entreating  that  on  the  payment  of  annual 
duties  they  might  be  idlowed  to  live  in  peace  within  their 
native  countries.. 

VUL 

1 1.  T0R  time  ib  now  appsopriate,  in  my  q»inion,  since  in 
treating  of  this  mighty  prince  we  are  come  to  speak  of 
these  districts,  to  explam  perspicuously  what  we  have 
learnt  by  our  own  eyesight  or  by  reading,  alxmt  the 

fix)n tiers  of  Thraoe  and  the  situation  of  the  Black  Sea. 

2.  The  lofty  mountains  of  Athos  in  Macedonia,  once 
made  passable  for  ships  by  the  Persians,  and  the  Euboean 
rocky  promontory  of  Caphareus,  where  Nauplius  the 
father  of  Palamedes  wrecked  the  Grecian  fleet,  though 
far  distant  from  one  another,  separate  the  iEgean  from  tlie 
Thessalian  Sea,  which,  extending  a8  it  proceeds,  on  the 
right,  where  it  is  widest,  is  full  of  the  Sporades  and 
Gyclades  islands,  which  latter  are  f>o  called  becau'^e  they 
lie  round  Delos,  an  island  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  gods ;  on  the  left  it  washes  Imbros,  Tenedos,  Lcmnoa, 
and  Thasos;  and  when  agitated  by  any  gale  it  beats 
violently  on  Lesbos. 

3.  From  thence,  with  a  receding  current,  it  flows  past 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Sminthius,  and  Troas,  and  Troy, 
renowned  for  the  adventures  of  heroes ;  and  on  the  west  it 
forms  the  Gulf  of  Melas,  near  the  head  of  which  is  seen 
Abdera,  the  abode  of  Protagoras  and  Democritus ;  and  the 
blood-stained  seat  of  the  Thracian  Diomede ;  and  the 
valleys  through  which  the  Maritza  flows  on  its  way  to  its 
waves ;  and  Maronea,  and  ^nus,  founded  under  sad 
auspices  and  soon  deserted  by  ^neas,  when  under  the 
guidance  of  the  gods  he  hastened  onwards  to  ancient  Italy. 

4.  After  this  it  narrows  gradually,  and,  as  if  by  a  kind 
of   natural  wish  to    mingle  with  its  waters,  it  rushes 
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towards  the  Black  Sea;  and  taking  a  portion  of  it  fori  is  a 
figure  like  the  Greek  <1>.  Then  separating  the  Hellespont 
from  Mount  Ehodope,  it  passes  by  Cynossema,*  where 
Hecuba  is  supposed  to  be  buried,  and  Caela,  and  Sestos, 
and  Callipolis,  aud  passing  by  the  tombs  of  Ajax  and 
Achilles,  it  touches  Dardanus  and  Abydos  (where  Xerxes, 
throwing  a  bridge  across,  passed  over  the  waters  on  foot), 
and  Lampsacus,  given  to  Themistocles  by  the  king  of 
Persia ;  and  Parion,  founded  by  Parius  the  son  of  Jason. 

5.  Then  curving  round  in  a  semicircle  and  separating 
the  opposite  lands  more  widely  in  the  round  gulf  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  it  washes  on  the  east  Cyzicus,  and 
Dindyma,  the  holy  seat  of  the  mighty  mother  Cybele,  and 
Apamia,  and  Cius,  and  Astacus  afterwardtf  called  Nicomedia 
from  the  King  Nioomedes. 

6.  On  the  west  it  beats  against  the  Chersonese,  .£gospo- 
tami  where  Anaxagoras  predicted  that  stones  would  fall 
from  heaven,  and  Lysimachia,  and  the  city  which  Hercules 
founded  and  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  his  comrade 
I'erinthus.  And  in  order  to  preserve  the  full  and  complete 
figure  of  the  letter  <I>,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  circular  gulf 
lies  the  oblong  island  of  Proconnesus,  and  also  Besbicus. 

7.  Beyond  the  upper  end  of  this  island  the  sea  again 
becomes  very  nairow  where  it  separates  Bithynia  from 
Europe,  passing  by  Chalcedon  and  Chrysopolis,  and  some 
other  places  of  no  importance. 

8.  Its  left  shore  is  looked  down  upon  by  Port  Athyra^ 
and  Selymbria,  and  Constantinople,  formerly  called  Byzan.- 
tium,  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  Cape  Ceras,  having 
«t  its  extremity  a  lofty  tower  to  serve  as  a  lighthouse 
to  ships — from  which  cape  also  a  very  cold  wind  which 
often  arises  from  that  point  is  called  Ceratas. 

9.  The  sea  thus  broken,  and  terminated  by  mingling 
with  the  seas  at  each  end,  and  now  becoming  very  calm, 
spreads  out  into  wider  waters,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
both  in  length  and  breadth.  Its  entire  circuit,  if  one 
should  measure  it  as  one  would  measure  an  island,  sailing 
along  its  shores,  is  28,000  furlongs  according  to  Eratos- 
thenes, HecatseuM,  and  Ptolemy,  and  other  accurate  inves- 
tigators of  subjects  of  this  kind,  resembling,  by  the  consent 

^  The  fablo  was  that  Hecuba  was  turned  into  a  bitch,  from  whkth 
flutf  |»laco  was  called  kopos  ^^io,  a  dog^s  tumU 
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of  all  geogi'apberB,  a  ScythuD  bow,  held  at  both  ends  by 
itM  Htrin};. 

10.  WIten  the  sun  rises  from  the  eaelom  ocean,  it  ia 
■hnt  in  by  the  mareheB  ut  the  ijea  <>f  Aeuv.  On  the  west 
it  ia  boimdeil  by  thB  Human  provinces.  On  the  north  lie 
many  tribes  differing  in  language  and  manners:  iUHouthem 
aide  deHcriben  a  gentle  curve. 

11.  Over  tbiB  extended  space  are  di^pei-sed  many  Greek 
oitien.  which  have  for  the  moat  part  been  foTinded  by  tba 
peiiple  i)f  Miletus,  an  Athenian  colony,  long  aince  eatft- 
bliBhed  in  Asia  among  the  other  lonians  by  N  ileus,  the  son 
of  the  fumoiia  C'o<lnu,  who  is  Raid  to  h>ive  devoted  himself 
to  his  oountn'  in  ihe  Dorio  war. 

VI.  The  thin  extremilies  of  the  bow  at  each  end  are 
commanded  by  the  two  Bospori,  the  Thracian  and 
Cimmerian,  placed  opposite  to  one  another;  and  they  are 
called  Bospori  because  through  them  the  daughter  of 
InachiiH,'  who  was  changed  {as  the  puets  relate)  into  a 
cow,  passed  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

13.  'lite  right  curve  of  the  Thracian  Bosphoms  is  covered 
by  a  side  of  Bithynia,  formerly  called  Mygdonia,  of  which 
wovinoe  Thynia  and  Mariondena  are  diNtricts;  as  also  is 
Bebrycia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  delivei'ed  from  the 
cruelty  of  Amyous  by  the  valonr  of  Pollux ;  and  also  the 
remote  spot  in  which  the  soothsayer  Fhineuswas  terrified 
by  the  threatening  £i^t  of  the  Harpies. 

1 4.  The  shores  are  curved  into  sevet^l  long  bays,  into 
which  fall  the  rivers  Sangarins,  and  Phyllis,  and  Bizes, 
and  Rebos ;  and  opposite  to  them  at  the  lower  end  are  the 
Symplegadee,  two  rocks  which  rise  into  abrupt  peaks,  and 
which  in  fonner  times  were  accustomed  to  dash  Eigainst  one 
another  with  a  fearM  crash,  and  then  rebounding  with  a 
Bhatp  spring,  to  recoil  once  more  t^inst  the  object  already 
struck.  Even  a  biid  could  by  no  speed  of  its  wings  pass 
between  these  rooks  as  they  pass  and  meet  again  without 
being  cruslied  to  death. 

15.  These  rocks,  when  the  Argo,  the  first  of  all 
ships,  hastening  to  Colchis  to  carry  oEf  the  golden  fleece, 
had  passed  unhurt  by  them,  stood  immovable  for  the 
fbture,  the  power  of  the  whirlwind  which  used  to  agitate 
'  ■  To— the  Dsme  iinafox  Is  derived  &«m  ^vii  rJpa>>  the  pMsaga  of 
tbeOoir. 
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them. being  broken ;  and  are  now  so  firmly  united  that  no  one 
who  saw  t£em  now  would  believe  that  they  had  ever  been 
separated ;  if  all  the  poems  of  the  ancients  did  not  agree  on 
ther  point. 

1().  After  this  portion  of  Bithynia,  the  next  provinces  aro 
Pontus  and  Paphlagonia,  in  which  are  the  noble  cities 
of  Heraclea,  and  Sinope,  and  Polemonium,^aud  Amisus,  and 
Tios,  and  Amastris,  all  originally  founded  by  the  energy  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  Cerasus,  from  which  Luculius  brought  the 
cherry,  and  two  lofty  islands  which  contain  the  flEmious 
cities  of  Trapezus  and  Fityns. 

1 7.  Beyond  these  places  is  the  Acherusian  cave,  which 
the  natives  call  Mvxovovtiov  ;  and  the  harbour  of  Acone,  and 
several  rivers,  the  Acheron,  the  Arcadius,  the  Iris,  the 
Tibris,  and  near  to  that  the  Parthenius,  all  of  which  pro- 
ceed with  a  rapid  stream  into  the  sea.  Close  to  them  is 
the  Thermodon,  which  rises  in  Mount  Armonius,  and  flows 
through  the  forest  of  Themiscyra,  to  which  necessity  for- 
merly compelled  the  Amazons  to  migrate. 

18.  llie  Amazons,  as  may  be  here  explained,  after  having 
ravaged  their  neighbours  by  bloody  inroads,  and  over>- 
powered  them  by  repeated  defeats,  began  to  entertain 
greater  projects ;  and  perceiving  their  own  strength  to  be 
superior  to  their  neighbours',  and  being  continually  cove- 
tous of  their  possessions,  they  forced  their  way  through 
many  nations,  pad  attacked  the  Athenians.  But  they  were 
routed  in  a  fierce  battle,  and  their  flanks  being  uncovered 
by  cavalry,  they  all  perished. 

19.  When  their  destiniction  became  known,  the  rest,  who 
had  been  left  at  home  as  unwarlike,  were  reduced  to  the 
last  extremities;  and  fearing  the  attacks  of  their  neigh- 
bours, who  would  now  retaliate  on  them,  they  removed 
to  the  more  quiet  district  of  the  Thermodon.  And  after  a 
long  time,  their  posterity  again  becoming  numerous,  re- 
turned in  great  force  to  their  native  regions,  and  became 
in  later  ages  formidable  to  the  people  of  many  nations. 

20.  Not  far  from  hence  is  the  gentle  hill  Carambis,  on 
the  north,  opposite  to  which,  at  a  distance  of  2,500  furlongs, 
is  the  Criu-Metopon,  a  promontory  of  Taurica.  From 
this  BDot  the  whole  of  tne  sea-coast,  beginning  at  the 
river  Halys,  is  like  the  chord  of  an  arc  fc^tened  at  both 
ends. 
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21.  On  the  finatian  of  thii  dktiiol  an  flMl)alM,i&B 
fieixjest  of  all  wamon ;  and  the  Cbalybaa,  tha  flnt  pw^b 
vfao  dog  up  iron,  and  imn^i  it  to  the  vm  of  bmh. 
>'«zt  to  thorn  lies  a  large  plain  ooovined  by  die  BjitMC 
the  Saqina,  Um  l^boruu,  the  Hommii,  the  ¥anriiifaa 
and  the  PhilyTeB,  tribe*  irith  whion  we  baire  no  i  ' 

'22.  And  at  a  small  diitance  from  tbem  an  • 
menta  of  heroes,  where  Stheoeliu,  Umon,  and  1 
buried,  the  firat  being  that  one  ot  HotraWa  oon 
was  mortally  wounded  in  tite  war  with  the  AnaaoM;  ike 
second  the  eootheayer  <^  the  Aigoofuita;  the  thiid  the 
skilful  pilot  of  the  orew. 

2J.  After  paaaiQg  by  the  afonMid  diabrlots,  we  oosM  to 
the  oave  Aulon,  and  the  river  of  Calliohoraa,  wliioh 
derives  its  name  frem  the  fitot  that  when  Baoohna,  baViag 
subdued  the  nations  of  India  in  a  three  years'  war,  oame 
into  those  couatriee,  he  chose  the  green  and  ehady  banks 
of  tliia  river  fur  the  re-eetablishment  of  his  ancient  orgies 
and  dances ;  and  some  think  that  such  festivals  as  these 
were  those  called  TiieterioB.* 

24.  Next  to  these  frontiers  come  the  famous  cantons  of 
the  Camaritie,  and  the  Pbasis,  which  with  its  roaring 
sti'eams  reaches  the  Colchi,  a  race  descended  from  the 
Egyptians ;  among  whom,  besides  other  cities,  is  one  called 
Phasis  from  the  name  of  the  river ;  and  Diuscurias.'  still 
fiunotis,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Spartans 
Amphitus  and  Cercius,  the  charioteers  of  Castor  and  I'ollux ; 
from  whom  the  nation  of  Heniochi '  derives  its  origin. 

25.  At  a  little  distance  from  these  are  the  Achtei,  who 
after  some  earlier  Trojan  war,  and  not  that  which  b^an 
about  Helen,  as  some  authors  have  afGimed,  were  driven 
into  Pontns  by  foul  winds,  and,  as  all  around  was  hostile, 
so  that  they  could  nowhere  find  a  settled  abode,  they 
always  stationed  themselves  on  the  tops  of  snowy  moun- 
tains :  and,  under  the  pressure  of  an  unfavourable  climate 
they  contracted  a  habit  of  living  on  plunder  in  contempt 

'  So  Viri^l  calls  tliemludomitiqae  DahKS.  Id  the  GeorgicB.  also,  he 
speake  of  Uie  Clmljbes  asjirodacen  of  iroo.   At  CluJyl>eB  nadi  femini. 

*  Or  triennial,  from  Tp<ii,  three  ;  and  tret,  a  yenr. 

■  Fram  AiiiTKaiifoi,  the  8on«  ot  Jnpiter,  t. «.,  CmIot  and  Pollux. 

*  Fiom  ^iaxot,  a  charioteer. 
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of  all  danger ;  and  thns  became  the  most  ferocious  of  aU 
nations.  Of  the  Cercetse,  who  lie  next  to  them,  nothing  is 
known  worth  speaking  of. 

26.  Behind  them  lie  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  living  in  cities  founded  by  the  Milesiaui,  the 
chief  of  which  is  Panticapseum,  which  is  on  the  Bog  a 
river  of  great  size,  both  frum  its  natural  waters  and  the 
streams  which  fall  into  it. 

27.  Then  for  a  great  distance  the  Amazons  stretch  as 
far  as  the  Caspian  sea ;  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Don, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Caucasus,  and  proceeds  in  a  winding 
course,  separating  Asia  from  Europe,  and  falls  into  the 
swampy  sea  of  Azov. 

28.  Kear  to  this  is  the  Eha,  on  the  banks  of  which 
grows  a  vegetable  of  the  same  name,  which  is  useful  as  a 
remedy  for  many  diseases. 

29.  Beyond  the  Don,  taking  the  plain  in  its  width,  lie  tlie 
Sauromatse,  whose  land  is  watered  by  the  never-failing 
rivers  MarsBCus,  Rhombites,  Theophanes,  and  Totordanes. 
And  there  is  at  a  vast  distance  another  nation  also  known 
as  Sauromata3,  touching  tlie  bhore  at  the  point  where  the 
river  Corax  falls  into  the  sea. 

30.  Near  to  this  is  the  sea  of  Azov,  of  great  extent, 
from  the  abundant  sources  of  which  a  great  body  of 
water  pours  through  the  straits  of  Patares,  near  the  Black 
Sea;  on  the  right  are  the  islands  Phanagonis  and  Her- 
monassa,  which  have  been  settled  by  the  industry  of  the 
Greeks. 

ai.  Bound  the  furthest  extremity  of  this  gulf  dwell 
many  tribes  differing  from  one  another  in  language  and 
habits ;  the  Jaxamataa,  the  Mseotac,  the  Jazyges,  the  Hox- 
olani,  the  Alani,  the  Melanchlsense,  the  Geloni,  and  the 
Agathyrsi,  whose  land  abounds  in  adamant. 

32.  And  there  are  others  beyond,  who  are  the  most  re- 
mote people  of  the  whole  world.  On  the  left  side  of  this 
gulf  lies  tiie  Crimea,  full  of  Greek  colonies ;  the  people  of 
which  are  quiet  and  steady  :  they  practise  agriculture,  and 
live  on  the  produce  of  the  land. 

33.  From  them  the  Tauri,  though  at  no  great  distance, 
are  separated  by  several  kingdoms,  among  which  are  the 
Arinchi,  a  most  savage  tribe,  the  Sinchi,  and  the  Napeei, 
whose  cruelty,  being  aggravated  by  continual  licence,  is 
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tlie  Tcason  why  the  sea  is  called  the  Inhospitable,'  from 
which  by  Ihe  nile  of  contiary  it  geta  the  name  of  the 
Euxino,  jnBt  aB  the  Greeks  call  a  fool  li^Siic,  and  night 
ibOpoyit,  and  ihs  Airiss,  the  Ev/urlhi;. 

34.  For  they  propitiiited  the  goda  with  human  victime, 
BucHficing  Btrangei-s  to  Diana,  whum  they  rail  Or*ilucbe. 
and  Hx  the  heads  of  the  alaJn  on  the  walla  of  their  temples, 
08  perpetual  monuments  of  their  deeds, 

U5.  in  this  kingdom  of  the  Tauri  lioa  the  uninhabited 
ialatid  of  Leuce,  which  is  conaocrafed  to  Achillea;  and  if 
any  ever  visit  it,  as  noon  as  they  baTO  examined  the  traces 
of  antiquity,  and  the  temple  and  offerings  dedicated  to 
the  hero,  they  return  the  same  evening  to  their  ships,  as 
it  is  said  that  no  one  can  pass  the  nigbt  there  without 
danger  to  bin  life. 

36.  There  is  water  there,  and  white  birds  like  king- 
tisherB,  the  origin  of  which,  and  the  battles  of  the  Hello- 
bpout,  WO  will  discuss  at  a  pruuer  time.  And  tliure  are 
some  cities  in  this  re^on  of  wtkich  the  most  eminent  are 
Eupatoria,  Dandaoa,  and  Theodosia,  and  several  otheiu 
whjch  are  free  from  the  wickedueBS  of  human  sacrifices. 

S7.  Up  to  this  we  reckon  that  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  arc  extends.  We  will  now  follow,  as  order  su^eets, 
tbe  rest  of  the  curve  which  extends  towards  the  north, 
along  the  left  side  of  the  Thracian  BosphoruH,  just  remind- 
ing the  reader  that  while  the  bows  of  all  other  nations 
bend  along  the  whole  of  their  material,  those  of  the 
Scythians  and  i'arthians  have  a  Btraight  rounded  line  in  the 
centre,  from  which  they  curve  their  spreading  boms  bo  as 
to  present  the  figure  of  the  waning  moon. 

36.  At  the  very  beginning  then  of  this  district,  where 
the  Kbiptean  mountains  end,  lie  the  Arimphffii,  «  just 
people  known  for  their  quiet  character,  whose  land  is 
watered  by  the  rivers  Chronius  and  BJaula ;  and  next  to 
them  are  the  Massagette,  the  Alani.  and  the  Sargete,  and 
sevei'al  other  tribes  of  little  note,  of  whom  we  know 
neither  the  names  nor  the  customs. 

39.  Then,  a  long  way  off,  is  the  bay  Carcinites,  and  a 

I  The  old  name  woe  'Attirot,  inhoepitablo ;  turned  into  (I((imi^ 
fHeuiIl;  to  atmitrera — •trifii\t,  according  to  etfmoloR;,  would  meau 
"of  a  good  diapodtioD :''  tb^pivii,  "tlie  time  when  pe<fle  bave  happy 
thnuglitt :"  ttiutlin,  "  deitiei  of  prupitiout  might." 
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river  of  the  same  name,  and  a  grove  of  Diana,  frequented 
hj  many  votaries  in  those  countries. 

40.  After  that  we  come  to  the  Dnieper  (Borysthenes), 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Keuri ;  a  river  very 
large  at  its  first  beginning,  and  which  increases  by  tlie 
influx  of  many  other  streams,  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  with 
great  violence ;  on  its  woody  banks  is  the  town  of  Borys- 
thenes, and  Cephalonesus,  and  some  altars  consecrated  to 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Augustus  Csesar. 

41.  Next,  at  a  great  distance,  is  an  island  inhabited  by 
the  Sindi,  a  tribe  of  low-bom  persons,  who  upon  the  over- 
throw of  their  lords  and  masters  in  Asia,  took  possession  of 
their  wives  and  properties.  Below  them  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
coast  called  by  the  natives  the  Course  of  Achilles,  having 
been  made  memorable  in  olden  time  by  the  exercises  of  the 
llieHsalian  chief,  and  next  to  that  is  the  city  of  Tyros,  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  watered  by  the  river  Dniester. 

42.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  arc  which  we  have  de- 
scribed as  being  of  an  extended  roundness,  and  which 
takes  an  active  traveller  fifteen  days  to  traverse,  are  the 
Europaean  Alani,  the  Costoboci,  and  the  countless  tribes 
of  the  Scythians,  who  extend  over  territories  which  have 
no  ascertained  limit ;  a  small  part  of  whom  live  on  grain. 
But  the  rest  wander  over  vast  deserts,  knowing  neither 
ploughtime  nor  seedtime  ;  but  living  in  cold  and  frost,  and 
feeding  like  gi'eat  beasts.  They  place  their  relations, 
their  homes,  and  their  wretched  furniture  on  waggons 
covered  with  bark,  and,  whenever  they  choose,  they 
migiate  without  hindrance,  driving  off  these  waggons 
wherever  they  like. 

43.  When  one  arrives  at  another  point  of  the  circuit 
where  there  is  a  harbour,  which  bounds  the  figure  of  the 
arc  at  that  extremity,  the  island  Pence  is  conspicuous, 
inhabited  by  the  Troglodj^tse,  and  Peuci,  and  other  inferior 
tribes,  and  we  come  also  to  Histros,  formerly  a  city  of 
great  power,  and  to  Tomi,  Apollonia,  Anchialos,  Odissos, 
and  many  others  on  the  Thracian  coast. 

44»  But  the  Danube,  rising  near  Basle  on  the  borders  of 
the  Tyrol,  extending  over  a  wider  space,  and  receiving 
on  his  way  nearly  sixty  navigable  rivers,  pours  through 
the  Scythian  territory  by  seven  mouths  into  the  Black 
Sea. 


46.  The  first  muulli  (according  to  the  Gr^ek  interpreta- 
tion of  tho  namesj  is  at  the  islanif  of  Peuce,  wbichwe  have 
meutioncd ;  the  second  is  at  N&raciiEtonin,  the  third  at 
C»lon«onja,  l3io  fourth  at  Pseudoettima.  ITie  BorcenBtonui 
and  tbo  Sthenuetnma,  are  much  smaller,  and  tho  eeventh  is 
large  &nd  black -looking  like  a  bog. 

46.  But  the  whole  sea,  all  around,  is  fall  of  miste  and 
■i"*»1",  and  is  sweeter  than  seae  in  general,  because  by  the 
•vaporation  of  moiHture  the  air  ia  often  thick  and  dense, 
and  its  waters  ai*e  tampered  by  the  iiumensily  of  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  it ;  and  it  is  full  of  shifting  shallows, 
beoaiWB  the  number  of  the  streama  which  surround  it  pour 
in  mnd  and  lumpv  of  soil. 

47.  And  it  is  well  known  that  fish  flock  in  large  »hoal» 
to  ito  moBt  remote  extremities  that  they  may  spawn  and 
rear  their  young  more  healthfully,  in  conxequence  of  the 
aaluhrity  of  ihe  water;  while  the  hollow  caverns,  which 
are  very  numerous  there,  protect  tlifm  Trim  voracvons  mon* 
etera.  For  nothing  of  the  kind  is  ever  r^cen  in  this  sea, 
except  some  small  dolphins,  and  thev  do  no  harm, 

48.  Now  the  portions  of  the  Black  Sea  which  are 
exposed  to  tho  north  wind  are  so  thoroughly  frozen  that, 
while  the  rivers,  as  it  is  believed,  cannot  continue  their 
course  beneath  the  ice,  yet  neither  can  tho  foot  of  beast  or 
man  proceed  firmly  over  the  treacherous  and  shifting 
ground ;  a  fault  which  is  never  found  in  a  pure  sea,  but 
only  in  one  of  which  the  waters  are  mingled  with  those  of 
rivers.  We  have  digressed  more  than  we  had  intended, 
BO  now  let  us  turn  back  to  what  remains  to  be  told. 

40.  Another  circumstance  came  to  raise  Julian's  present 

J'oy,  one  which  indeed  had  been  long  expected,  but  which 
lad  been  deferred  by  all  manner  of  delays.  For  intel- 
ligence was  brought  by  Agilo  and  Jovius,  who  was  after- 
wards queestor,  tmit  the  garrison  of  Aquileia,  weary  of  the 
length  of  the  siege,  and  having  heard  of  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius,  had  opened  their  gates  and  come  forth,  delivering 
up  the  authors  of  the  revolt ;  and  that,  after  they  had  been 
burnt  alive,  as  luts  been  related,  the  reet  had  obtained 
pardon  for  their  offences. 
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IX. 

§  1.  But  Julian,  elated  at  his  prosperity,  began  to  aspire  to 
greatness  beyond  what  is  granted  to  man:  amid  continual 
dangers  he  had  learnt  by  experience  that  propitious 
fortune  held  out  to  him,  thus  peacefully  governing  the 
Homan  world,  a  cornucopia  as  it  were  of  human  blessings 
and  all  kinds  of  glory  and  success :  adding  this  also  to  his 
fi»rmer  titles  of  victory,  that  while  he  alone  held  the  reins 
of  empire  he  was  neither  disturbed  by  intestine  commo- 
tions, nor  did  any  barbarians  venture  to  cross  his  frontiers , 
but  all  nations,  eager  at  all  times  to  find  fault  with  what  is 
past,  as  mischievous  and  unjust,  were  with  marvellous 
unanimity  agreed  in  his  praises. 

2.  Having  therefore  arranged  with  profound  delibera- 
tion all  the  matters  which  were  required  either  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  state  or  by  the  time,  and  having 
encouraged  the  soldiers  by  repeated  harangues  and  by 
adequate  pay  to  be  active  in  accomplishing  all  that  was  to 
be  done,  Julian,  being  in  great  favour  with  all  men,  set 
out  for  Antioch,  leaving  Constantinople,  which  he  had 
greatly  strengthened  and  enriched  ;  for  he  had  been  born 
there,  and  loved  and  protected  it  as  his  native  city. 

3.  Then  crossing  the  straits,  and  passing  by  Chalcedon 
and  Libyssa,  where  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  is  buried, 
he  came  to  Nicomedia ;  a  city  of  ancient  renown,  and  so 
adorned  at  the  great  expense  of  former  emperors,  that 
from  the  multitude  of  its  public  and  private  buildings 
good  judges  look  on  it  as  a  quarter,  as  it  were,  of  the 
eternal  city. 

4.  When  Julian  beheld  its  walls  buried  in  miserable 
ashes,  he  showed  the  anguish  of  his  mind  by  silent  tears, 
and  went  slowly  on  towards  the  palace ;  especially  lament- 
ing its  misfortunes,  because  the  senators  who  came  out  to 
meet  him  were  in  poor-looking  condition,  as  well  as  the 
people  who  had  formerly  been  most  prosperous ;  some  of 
them  he  recognized  having  been  brought  up  there  by  the 
■bishop  Eusebius,  of  whom  he  was  a  distant  relation. 

5.  Having  here  made  many  arrangements  for  repairing 
the  damage  done  by  an  earthquake,  he  passed  through 
Nis8Ba  to  the  frontier  of  GallogrsBcia,  and  then  turning  to 
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(lii^  light,  he  wont  to  Pessinas,  to  ave  the  ancient  lemple  of 
Cj'bt'le ;  hum  which  tcwn  in  the  second  Pimic  war,  in  ao- 
cordnnce  witb  tbu  warning  of  the  Sibylline  verac«,  Llio  imagQ 
•if  thu  goddcaa  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Scipio  Kssioa. 

6.  Of  its  arrival  in  Italy,  with  many  other  matteni  con- 
nected with  it,  wo  inade  mention  in  recoiding  the  acta  of 
the  omporor  CoEnmoduB :  but  as  to  what  the  reason  wu 
for  thu  town  receiving  this  name  writers  differ. 

7.  For  Hutne  have  declared  that  the  city  was  so  called 
awo  roil  a-mif ,  from  falling ;  inventing  a  tale  that  the  statue 
fell  from  heaven ;  others  affirm  that  llus,  the  Hon  of  Troa, 
king  i>f  Dardania,  gave  the  place  this  name,  which  Theo- 
puiupuB  iw^'8  it  received  not  from  ihiB,  but  from  Midan, 
formerly  a  most  ijowerfiil  king  of  I'hrjgia, 

H.  Accordingly,  having  paid  liis  worahip  to  the  goddess, 
and  propitiated  her  with  sacrifioee  and  prayers,  be  returned 
to  Ancyra ;  and  as  he  was  proceeding  on  this  way  from 
thence  he  was  disturbed  by  a  multitude;  Kome  viulenlly 
demanding  the  restoration  of  what  had  been  taken  from 
them,  others  complaining  that  they  had  been  unjnstly 
attached  to  different  courts ;  some,  regardlew  of  the  risk 
they  ran,  tried  to  enrage  bim  against  their  ad ^ei varies,  by 
obarging  them  with  treason. 

0.  But  he,  a  Bt«mer  judge  than  Cassius  or  Lycurgus, 
weighed  the  charges  with  justice,  and  gave  each  his  due ; 
never  being  swayed  from  the  truth,  but  very  severe 
to  calumniatcnt,  whom  he  bated,  because  be  himEclf,  while 
still  a  ptivate  individual  and  of  low  estate,  had  often 
ex|>erienced  the  petulant  frenzy  of  many  in  a  way  which 
placed  him  in  great  danger. 

10.  And  though  there  are  many  other  examples  of  his 
patience  in  euch  matters,  it  will  sufBce  to  relate  one  here. 
A  certain  man  laid  an  information  against  his  enemy,  with 
whom  be  had  a  most  bitter  quarrel,  aSiTning  that  be  had 
been  guilty  of  outrage  and  sedition ;  and  when  the  emperor 
oonccaled  his  own  opinion,  he  renewed  the  charge  for 
several  days,  and  when  at  last  he  was  asked  who  the  man 
was  whom  he  was  accusing,  be  replied,  a  rich  citizen. 
AVben  the  emperor  heard  this  be  smiled  and  said,  "  \VhAt 
proof  led  you  to  the  discovery  of  this  conduct  of  hia  ?"  Hq 
replied,  "  llie  man  baa  had  made  for  himeelf  a  pnrple  silk 

IDM." 
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11.  And  on  this,  being  ordered  to  depart  in  silence,  and 
though  unpunished  as  a  low  fellow  who  was  accusing  one 
of  his  own  class  of  too  difficult  an  enterprise  to  be  believed, 
he  nevertheless  insisted  on  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  till 
Julian,  being  wearied  bj  his  pertinacity,  said  to  the 
treasurer,  whom  he  saw  near  him,  *'  Bid  them  give  this 
dangerous  chatterer  some  purple  shoes  to  take  to  his 
enemy,  who,  as  he  gives  me  to  understood,  has  made  him- 
self a  robe  of  that  colour ;  that  so  he  may  know  how  little 
a  worthless  piece  of  cloth  can  help  a  man,  without  the 
greatest  strength." 

12.  But  as  such  conduct  as  this  is  praiseworthy  and 
deserving  the  imitation  of  virtuous  rulers,  so  it  was  a  sad 
thing  and  deserving  of  censure,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
very  hard  for  any  one  who  was  accused  by  any  magistrate 
to  obtain  justice,  however  fortified  he  might  be  by  pri- 
vileges, or  the  number  of  his  campaigns,  or  by  a  host  of 
friends.  So  that  many  persons  being  alarmed  bought  off 
all  such  annoyances  by  secret  bribes. 

13.  Therefore,  when  after  a  long  journey  he  had  reached 
Pylfe,  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  and  Oilicia, 
he  received  the  ruler  of  the  province,  Celsus,  already 
known  to  him  by  his  Attic  studies,  with  a  kiss,  and  taking 
him  up  into  his  chariot  conducted  him  with  him  into 
Tarsus. 

14.  From  hence,  desiring  to  see  Antioch,  the  splendid 
metropolis  of  the  East,  he  went  thither  by  the  usual  stages, 
and  when  he  came  near  the  city  he  was  received  as  if  he 
had  been  a  god,  with  public  prayers,  so  that  he  marvelled 
at  the  voices  of  the  vast  multitude,  who  cried  out  that  he 
had  come  to  shine  like  a  star  on  the  Eastern  regions. 

15.  It  happened  that  just  at  that  time,  the  annual  period 
for  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Adonis,  according  to 
the  old  fashion,  came  round  ;  the  story  being,  as  the  poets 
relate,  that  Adonis  had  been  loved  by  Venus,  and  slain  by 
a  boar's  tusk,  which  is  an  emblem  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  being  cut  down  in  their  prime.  And  it  appeared  a 
sad  thing  that  when  the  emperor  was  now  for  the  first 
time  making  his  entrance  into  a  splendid  city,  the  abode 
of  princes,  wailing  lamentations  and  sounds  of  mourning 
should  be  heard  in  every  direction. 

16.  And  here  was  seen  a  proof  of  his  gentle  disposition. 


• 
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ahown  indeed  in  a  trifling,  but  verr  remarkable  instance. 
He  had  long  haled  a  man  named  ThaloEsius.  an  officer  in 
one  of  the  law  courts,  an  having  been  concerned  in  plots 
BgainEt  his  brother  Gallue,  He  prohibited  him  from  pay- 
ing his  salutationH  to  him  and  preteuting  himself  among  the 
men  of  rank  ;  which  encouraged  his  pnwniea  against  whom 
be  bad  actions  in  the  conrtti  of  law,  the  next  day,  when  & 
great  crowd  was  collected  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor, 
to  cry  out,  "  Thalassius,  the  enemy  of  yonr  clemency,  has 
violently  deprived  us  of  our  righto;"  and  Julian,  thinking 
that  ihifl  was  an  opportonity  for  crushing  him,  replied, 
"  1  acknowledge  that  I  am  jnetly  oRendod  with  the  man 
whom  you  mention,  and  bo  you  ought  To  keep  silence  till 
he  baa  made  satiNfoction  to  me  who  am  his  principal 
enemy."  And  he  commanded  the  prefect  who  was  sitting 
by  htm  not  to  bear  their  bitsiiieBN  till  he  himc^elf  was 
reoognized  by  Thalaasiua,  which  happened  boou  afterwards. 


S  1.  Whils  wintering  at  Antioch,  according  to  bis  wish,  he 
yielded  to  none  of  the  allurements  of  pleasure  in  which 
all  Syria  abounds;  but  under  pretence  of  repose,  he 
devoted  himself  to  judicial  affairs,  which  are  not  less  diffi- 
cult than  those  of  war,  and  in  which  he  expended  exceed- 
ing care,  showing  eiquiBite  willingness  to  receive  infonna- 
tion,  and  carefully  balancing  how  to  assign  to  every  one 
his  due.  And  by  hie  just  sentence  the  wicked  were 
chastised  with  moderate  punishmenta,  and  the  innocent 
were  maintained  in  the  undiminished  possession  of  their 
fortunes. 

2.  And  although  in  the  discussion  of  causes  he  was 
often  unrcaBOnable.  asking  at  unsuitable  times  to  what 
religion  each  of  the  litigants  adhered,  yet  none  of  his 
decisions  were  found  inconsistent  ^vith  equity,  nor  could 
he  ever  be  accused,  either  from  considerations  of  religion 
or  of  anything  else,  of  having  deviated  from  the  strict 
path  of  justice. 

3.  For  that  is  a  desirable  and  right  judgment  which  pro- 
oeeds  from  repeated  examinatiouH  of  what  is  just  and  un- 
just Julian  feared  anything  which  might  lead  him  away 
ftvm  such,  as  a  sailor  fears  dangerous  rocks ;  and  he  wax 
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the  better  able  to  attain  to  oorrectness,  because,  knowing 
the  levity  of  his  own  impetuous  disposition,  he  used  to 
permit  the  prefects  and  his  chosen  counsellors  to  check, 
by  timely  admonition,  his  own  impulses  when  they  were 
inclined  to  stray ;  and  he  continually  showed  that  he  was 
vexed  if  he  committed  errors,  and  was  desirous  of  being 
corrected. 

4.  And  when  the  advocates  in  some  actions  were  once 
applauding  him  greatly  as  one  who  had  attained  to  per* 
feet  wisdom,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with  much 
emotion,  *'  I  was  glad  and  made  it  my  pride  to  be  praised 
by  those  whom  I  knew  to  be  competent  to  find  fault  with 
me,  if  I  had  said  or  done  anything  wrong." 

5.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  out  of  the  many  instances  of 
his  clemency  which  he  afiforded  in  judging  causes  to  men- 
tion this  one,  which  is  not  irrelevant  to  our  subject  or  in- 
significant. A  certain  woman  being  brought  before  the 
court,  saw  that  her  adversary,  formerly  one  of  the  officers  of  t 
the  palace,  but  who  had  been  displaced,  was  now,  contrary 
to  her  expectation,  re-established  and  girt  in  his  officitJ 
dress,  complained  in  a  violent  manner  of  this  circum- 
stance ;  and  the  emperor  replied,  '*  Proceed,  0  woman,  if 
you  think  that  you  have  been  injured  in  any  respect;  he 

is  girt  as  you  see  in  order  to  go  more  quickly  through  the 
mire ;  your  cause  will  not  sufier  from  it." 

6.  And  these  and  similar  actions  led  to  the  belief,  as  he 
was  constantly  saying,  that  that  ancient  justice  which 
Aratiis  states  to  have  fled  to  heaven  in  disgust  at  the  vices 
of  mankind,  had  returned  to  earth ;  only  that  sometimes 
he  acted  according  to  his  own  will  rather  than  according 
to  law,  making  mistakes  which  somewhat  darkened  the 
glorious  course  of  his  renown. 

7.  After  many  trials  he  corrected  numerous  abuses  in 
the  laws,  cutting  away  circuitous  proceedings,  and  mak- 
ing the  enactments  show  more  plainly  what  they  com- 
manded or  forbade.  But  his  forbidding  masters  of  rhetorio 
and  grammar  to  instruct  Christians  was  a  cruel  action,  and 
one  deserving  to  be  buried  in  everlasting  silence. 


XI. 

5  1.  At  this  time,  Gaudentius  the  secretaiy,  whom  I  have 
mentioDod  above  as  having  been  8ent  by  Consttinlins  to 
oppave  Julian  in  Africa,  and  a  tuao  uf  the  Dame  uf  Julian, 
who  had  been  a  deputy  governor,  and  who  wua  an  iulem- 
perate  partisan  of  the  iafe  emperor,  were  brought  buck  as 
prieonera.  and  put  to  death. 

2.  And  at  the  same  time.  Artemius,  who  had  been  Duke 
of  Egypt,  and  against  whom  the  citizL-ns  of  Alexandria 
brought  a  great  luaba  of  heavy  accusations,  wm  alatj  put  tu 
death,  and  the  son  of  Mai'ceUiiB  too,  who  had  betn  com- 
mander both  of  the  infantry  and  of  the  cavalry,  was  pub- 
licly  Bxecated  as  one  who  bad  aspired  to  the  empire  by 
force  of  anna.  Komanus,  too.  and  Vinoentiua,  the  tribunes 
of  the  first  and  second  liattalioa  of  the  Scutari!,  being 
convicted  of  aiming  at  things  beyond  their  dtte,  were 
baniuhed. 

3.  And  aft«r  a  shart  time,  when  the  death  of  Artemins 
was  known,  the  citizens  of  Alexandria  who  had  feared  Ida 
return,  lest,  aa  he  threatened,  he  should  come  back  among 
them  with  power,  and  avenge  himself  on  many  of  thorn  for 
the  offences  which  he  had  received,  now  turned  all  their 
anger  against  Geoi^,  the  bishop,  by  whom  they  had,  go 
to  say,  been  often  attacked  with  poisonous  bites. 

4.  George  having  been  bom  la  a  fuller's  shop,  as  was 
reported,  in  Epiphania,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  and  having  caused 
the  minof  many  individuals,  was,  contrary  both  to  bis  own 
interest  and  to  that  of  the  commonwealth,  ordained  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  a  city  which  from  its  own  impulses,  and 
without  any  special  cause,  is  continually  agitated  by 
seditious  tumults,  as  the  oracles  also  show. 

5.  Men  of  this  irritable  disposition  were  readily  in- 
censed by  George,  who  accused  nnmbere  to  the  willing 
ears  of  Constantius,  as  being  opposed  to  hts  authority  ;  and, 
forgetting  his  profession,  which  ought  to  give  no  counsel 
but  what  is  juat  and  merciiiil,  he  adopted  all  the  wicked 
acts  of  informers. 

6.  And  among  other  things  he  waa  reported  to  lave 
malicioufily  informed  Conatantius  that  in  that  city  all  the 
edifices  which  had  been  built  by  Alexander,  its  founder. 
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at  vast  public  expense,  ought  properly  to  be  a  source  of 
emolument  to  the  treasury. 

7.  To  these  wicked  suggestions  he  added  this  also,  which 
soon  afterwards  led  to  his  destruction.  As  he  was  return- 
ing from  court,  and  passing  by  the  superb  temple  of  the 
Genius,  escorted  by  a  large  train,  as  was  his  custom,  he 
turned  his  eyes  towards  the  temple,  and  said,  **  How  long 
shall  this  sepulchre  stand  ?'*  And  the  multitude,  hearing 
this,  was  thunderstruck,  and  feanng  that  he  would  seek 
to  destroy  this  also,  laboured  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
to  effect  his  ruin  by  secret  plots. 

8.  When  suddenly  there  came  the  joyful  news  that  Art^ 
mius  was  dead ;  on  which  all  the  populace,  tnumphing  with 
unexpected  joy,  gnashed  their  teetn,  and  with  horrid  out- 
cries set  upon  George,  trampling  upon  him  and  kicking 
him,  and  tearing  him  to  pieces  with  every  kind  of  muti- 
lation. 

9.  With  him  also,  Dracontius,  the  master  of  the  mint, 
and  a  count  named  Diodorus,  were  put  to  death,  and 
dn^ed  with  ropes  tied  to  their  legs  through  the  street ; 
the  one  because  he  had  overthrown  the  altar  lately  set  up 
in  the  mint,  of  which  he  was  governor ;  the  other  because 
while  superintending  the  building  of  a  church,  he  insolently 
cut  off  the  curls  of  the  boys,  thinking  thus  to  affect  the 
worship  of  the  gods. 

10.  But  the  savage  populace  were  not  content  with  this ; 
but  having  mutilated  their  bodies,  put  them  on  camels 
and  conveyed  them  to  the  shore,  where  they  burnt  them 
and  threw  the  ashes  into  the  sea ;  fearing,  as  they  ex« 
claimed,  lest  their  remains  should  be  collected  and  a  temple 
raised  over  them,  as  the  relics  of  men  who,  being  ursed 
to  forsake  their  religion*  had  preferred  to  endure  torturing 
punishments  even  to  a  glorious  death,  and  so,  by  keeping 
their  faith  inviolate,  earning  the  appellation  of  martyrs. 
In  truth  the  wretched  men  who  underwent  such  cruel 
punishment  might  have  been  protected  by  the  aid  of  the 
Christians,  if  both  parties  had  not  been  equally  exasperated 
by  hatred  of  George. 

11.  When  this  event  reached  the  emperor's  ears,  he 
roused  himself  to  avenge  the  impious  deed;  but  when 
about  to  inflict  the  extremity  of  punishment  on  the  guilty, 
he  was  appeased  by  the  intercession  of  those  about  him, 
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and  contented  himself  with  isauing  an  edict  in  which  be 
condomDed  the  crime  which  hod  been  comniitted  in  Htem 
language,  and  thTcateDtng  all  with  the  sovei-ost  vougeance 
if  anything  shouid  bo  attempted  for  tho  future  conlrai^-  to 
(he  principles  of  Jiutioo  and  law. 

XII. 

Jl.  Ix  the  mean  time,  wbi]e  preparing  theexpedilionagainrt 
tile  FerNituiE,  which  he  had  lung  beon  meditating  with  all 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  be  resolved  fiimly  lo  avenge  ibeir 
past  victories ;  hearing  from  uther«,  and  knowing  by  his 
own  experienoe.  that  for  nearly'  sixty  years  that  moBt  ferii- 
cioiis  people  hen  stamped  tijion  the  East  bloody  records  of 
maasacre  and  ravage,  many  of  our  armies  having  often  been 
entirely  deetioyed  by  them. 

2.  And  be  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  for  the  war  on  two 
grounds:  first,  becHuso  he  wasweon-  of  pence,  and  dream- 
ing alwftys  of  triimiii'ts  and  Wlllcs  ;  "and  fcecoiidl\ ,  because, 
having;  lun-u  in  ]i\^  \\-nth  cxipom/iI  Iri  lln-  afluck!-  uf  savajje 
natioDB,  the  wishes  of  whose  kings  and  princes  were  already 
turning  against  us,  and  whom,  ae  was  believed,  it  would  be 
easier  to  conquer  than  to  reduce  to  the  condition  of  snp- 
pljanl^  he  was  eager  to  add  to  his  other  glories  tbe  sur- 
name of  I'arthicus. 

3.  But  when  his  inactive  and  malicious  detractora  saw 
that  these  preparations  were  being  pressed  forward  with 
great  speed  and  energy,  they  cried  out  that  it  was  an  un- 
worthy and  shameful  thing  for  such  unseasonable  troubles 
to  be  caused  by  the  change  of  a  single  prince,  and  laboured 
with  all  their  zeal  to  postpone  the  campaign ;  and  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  in  tbe  presence  of  tho.se  whom 
they  thought  likely  to  report  their  woids  to  the  emperor, 
that,  licleKS  he  conducted  himself  with  moderation  during 
his  excess  of  prosperity,  be.  like  an  over-luxuriant  crop, 
would  soon  be  destroyed  by  his  own  fertility. 

4.  And  they  were  continually  propagating  sayings  of 
this  kind,  harking  in  vain  at  tho  inflexible  prince  with 
secret  attacks,  as  the  Pygmies  or  tho  clown  Thiudamas  of 
LinduH  asNailed  Hercules. 

6.  But  he,  as  more  magnanimous,  allowed  no  delay  to 
take  place,  nor  any  dlminntion  in  the  magnitude  of  Lis 
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expedition,  but  devoted  the  most  energetic  care  to  prepare 
everything  suitable  for  such  an  enterprise. 

6.  He  oifered  repeated  victims  on  the  altars  of  the  gods ; 
sometimes  sacrificing  one  hundred  bulls,  and  countless 
flocks  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  white  birds,  which  he 
sought  for  everywhere  by  land  and  sea ;  so  that  every  day 
individual  soldiers  who  had  stuffed  themselves  like  boors 
with  too  much  meat,  or  who  wore  senseless  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  had  drunk,  were  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  passers-by,  and  carried  to  their  homes  through 
the  streets  from  the  public  temples  where  they  had 
indulged  in  feasts  which  deserved  punishment  rather  than 
indulgence.  EKpecially  the  Petulantes  and  the  Celtio 
legion,  whose  audacity  at  this  time  had  increased  to  a  mar- 
vellous degree. 

7.  And  rites  and  ceremonies  were  marvellously  multi- 
plied with  a  vastness  of  expense  hitherto  unprecedented ; 
and,  as  it  was  now  allowed  without  hindrance,  every  one 
professed  himself  skilfiil  in  divination,  and  all,  whether 
illiterate  or  learned,  without  any  limit  or  any  prescribed 
order,  were  permitted  to  consult  the  omcles,  and  to  inspect 
the  entrails  of  victims ;  and  omens  from  the  voice  of  birds, 
and  every  kind  of  sign  of  the  future,  was  sought  for  with  an 
ostentatious  variety  of  proceeding. 

8.  And  while  this  was  going  on,  as  if  it  were  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  Julian,  being  curious  in  all  such  branches 
of  learning,  entered  on  a  new  path  of  divination.  He  pro- 
posed to  reopen  the  prophetic  springs  of  the  fountain  of 
Castalia,  which  Hadrian  was  said  to  have  blocked  up  with 
a  huge  mass  of  stones,  fearing  lest,  as  he  himself  had 
attained  the  sovereignty  through  obedience  to  the  pre-* 
dictions  of  these  waters,  others  might  learn  a  similar 
lesson  ;  and  Julian  immediately  ordered  the  bodies  which 
had  been  buried  around  it  to  be  removed  with  the  same 
ceremonies  as  those  with  which  the  Athenians  had  purified 
the  island  of  Delos. 

XlJf. 

§  1.  About  the  same  time,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  the 
splendid  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Daphne,  which  that  furiou8 
and  cruel  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  built  with  the 
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Btatne  of  the  god,  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
WBS  suJdeuly  burnt  down. 

2.  Thia  terrible  accident  inflamed  the  emperor  with 
Bucli  anger,  that  he  instantly  ordered  inveatigatioas  of 
unpret'edented  severity  to  bo  itiBtituted,  and  the  chief 
church  of  Autiooh  to  be  shut  up.  For  he  suspected  that 
the  ChristiauH  liud  done  it  out  of  envy,  nut  being  able  to 
bear  the  sight  of  the  tuagnificent  colonnade  which  sur^ 
rouDded  the  temple. 

3.  But  it  was  reported,  though  the  rumour  was  most 
vague,  that  the  temple  had  been  burnt  by  meuna  of  Ascle> 
piades  the  philosopher,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention 
while  relating  the  actions  of  Magnentius.  He  is  aaid  (o 
have  come  to  the  suburb  in  which  tlie  temple  stood  to  pay 
&  visit  to  Julian,  and  bein^  accustomed  to  carry  with  him 
wherever  he  went  a  amall  ailver  statue  of  the  IleaTenly 
Venus,  he  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  the  image  of  Apollo,  And 
then,  according  to  hia  custom,  having  lighted  was  tapers 
in  friLnit  of  it,  he  went  away.  At  miilni(;lil,  whc-n  no  one 
was  there  to  give  any  assistance,  some  sparks  flying  about 
stuok  to  the  a^^  timbers ;  and  from  that  dry  fuel  a  fire 
was  kindled  which  burnt  everything  it  could  reach,  how* 
ever  separated  from  it  by  the  height  of  the  building. 

4.  The  same  year  also,  just  as  winter  was  approaching, 
there  was  a  fearful  scarcity  of  water,  so  that  some  rivers 
were  dried  up,  and  fountains  too,  which  had  hitherto 
abounded  with  copious  springs.  But  aAerwatda  they  all 
were  fully  i^stored. 

5.  And  on  the  gecond  of  December,  as  evening  was  coming 
on,  all  that  reranined  of  Nicomedia  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  no  small  portion  of  Nica». 

XIV. 

8  1.  Thmb  events  caused  great  concern  to  the  emperor; 
but  still  he  did  not  neglect  other  affairs  of  nrgenisy,  till 
the  time  of  enlenng  on  hie  intended  campaign  should  arrive. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  important  and  werious  concerns, 
it  appeared  superfluous  that,  without  any  plausible  reason, 
and  out  of  a  mere  thirst  for  popularity,  he  took  measures 
for  producing  cheapnew) :  a  thing  which  oft«n  proves  con- 
tt»ry  to  expectation  and  produces  scarcity  and  famine. 
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2.  And  when  the  magiBtrates  of  Antioch  plainly  proved 
to  him  that  his  orders  conld  not  be  executed,  he  would  not 
depart  from  his  purpose,  being  as  obstinate  as  his  brother 
Gallus,  but  not  bloodthirsty.  On  which  account,  becoming 
furious  against  them,  as  slanderous  and  obstinate,  he  com- 
posed a  volume  of  invectives  which  he  called  *'  The 
Antiochean,"  or  *'  Misopogon,"  enumerating  in  a  bitter 
spirit  all  the  vices  of  the  city,  and  adding  others  be- 
yond the  truth ;  and  when  on  this  he  found  that  many 
witticisms  were  uttered  at  his  expense,  he  felt  compelled 
to  conceal  his  feelings  for  a  time  ;*  but  was  full  of  internal 
rage. 

3.  For  he  w;as  ridiculed  as  a  Cercops;^  again,  as  a 
dwarf  spreading  out  his  narrow  shoulders,  wearing  a  beard 
like  that  of  a  goat,  and  taking  huge  strides,  as  if  he  had 
been  the  brother  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes,'  whose  height 
Horace  speaks  of  as  enormous.  At  another  time  he  was 
"  the  victim-killer,"  instead  of  the  worshipper,  in  allusion 
to  the  numbers  of  his  victims;  and  this  piece  of  ridicule 
was  seasonable  and  deserved,  as  once  out  of  ostentation 
he  was  fond  of  carrying  the  sacred  vessels  before  the  priests, 
attended  by  a  train  of  girls.  And  although  these  and 
similar  jests  made  him  very  indignant,  he  nevertheless 
kept  silence,  and  concealed  his  emotions,  and  continued  to 
celebrate  the  solemn  festivals. 

4.  At  last,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  holiday,  he 
ascended  Mount  Casius,  a  mountain  covered  with  trees, 
very  lofty,  and  of  a  round  form ;  from  which  at  the  second 
crowing  of  the  cock '  we  can  see  the  sun  rise.  And  while 
he  was  sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  on  a  sudden  he  perceived 
some  one  lying  on  the  ground,  who«  with  the  voice  of  a 
suppliant,  implored  pardon  and  his  life ;  and  when  Julian 
asked  him  who  he  was,  he  replied,  that  he  was  Theodotus, 
formerly  the  chief  magistrate  of  Hierapolis,  who,  when 
Gonstantius  quitted  that  city,  had  escorted  him  wiUi  other 
men  of  rank  on  his  way  ;  Imsely  flattering  him  as  sure  to 
be  victorious;  and  he  had  entreated  hun  with  feigned 
tears  and  lamentations  to  send  them  the  head  of  Julian  as 

^  A  people  liying  in  one  of  the  islands  near  Sicily,  and  changed  by 
Jupiter  as  related,  Oy.  Mot.  xiy.,  mto  monkeys. 
'  Two  of  the  chief  giants,  Horn.  Od.  xi. 
•  A  time  spoken  of  by  Pliny  as  before  the  fourth  watch. 
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thkt  of  an  ungrateful  rebel,  in  the  e&me  way  as  he  recol- 
]<9(!ted  the  Keud  of  Maguenlius  had  been  exhibited. 

5.  When  Julian  beard  this,  lie  siud,  "  1  have  heard  of 
this  before,  from  the  relatiou  of  Beveml  persona.  But  go 
thou  home  in  security,  being  relieved  of  ail  fear  by  the 
mercy  of  the  emperor,  who.  like  a  wise  man,  has  resolved 
to  diminish  the  number  of  his  enemiea,  and  ia  eager  to  in- 
crease that  of  hia  frienda." 

0.  When  he  departed,  having  fully  accomplished  the 
Bacrifioos,  letters  were  brought  to  him  fium  tlie  governor 
of  Egypt,  who  informed  hiui  that  after  a  long  time  he  had 
8ucce<!ded  in  finding  a  bull  Apis,  which  he  had  been  seek- 
ing wirh  great  labour,  a  circumstance  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  iufaabitanta  of  those  regions,  indicates  prosperity, 
abundant  crops,  and  several  other  kinds  of  good  fortune. 

7.  On  this  subject  it  seems  desirable  to  say  a  few  words. 
Among  the  animals  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
reverenoe  of  the  ancients-,  Mnevia  and  Apis  are  the  most 
eminent.  Unevis,  oonceming  whom  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable related,  is  consecrated  to  the  sun.  Apis  to  the 
moon.  Bat  the  bull  Apis  ia  distinguished  by  Bevend 
lutaral  marks  ;  and  especially  by  a  creBcent-ahaped  figure, 
like  that  of  a  new  moon,  on  his  right  aide.  After  living 
hia  appointed  time,  he  is  drowned  in  the  sacred  fountain 
(for  he  is  not  allowed  to  live  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the 
aacred  authority  of  their  mystical  books :  nor  is  a  oow 
brought  to  him  more  than  once  a  year,  who  also  most  be 
distinguished  with  particular  marks) ;  then  another  is 
sought  amid  great  public  mourning ;  and  if  one  can  be 
found  distinguished  ny  all  the  required  marks,  he  is  led  to 
Memphis,  a  city  of  great  renown,  and  especially  celebrated 
for  the  patronage  of  the  god  .^soulapius. 

8.  And  after  he  has  been  led  into  the  city  by  one  hundred 
priests,  and  conducted  into  a  chamber,  he  is  looked  upon  as 
oonseorsted,  and  is  said  to  point  out  by  evident  means  the 
signs  of  future  events.  Some  also  of  those  who  come  to 
him  he  repels  by  onfavonrable  aigna ;  as  it  is  reported  he 
formally  rejeotea  Caesar  Oernuuticns  when  he  offered  biin 
food ;  thns  pottending  what  shortly  happened. 
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XV. 

1 1.  Let  U8  then,  since  the  occasion  seems  to  require  it, 
touch  hriefly  on  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  of  which  we  have 
ah'eady  made  some  mention  in  our  account  of  the  emperors 
Hadrian  and  Severus,  where  we  related  several  things  which* 
we  had  seen.' 

2.  The  Egyptian  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  nations, 
except  indeed  that  its  superior  antiquity  is  contested  by 
the  Scythians :  their  country  is  bounded  on  the  south '  by 
the  greater  Syrtes,  Cape  Has,  and  Cape  Borion,  the 
Gkotunantes,  and  other  nations ;  on  the  east,  by  Elephan- 
tine, and  Meroe,  cities  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  Catadupi,. 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Scenite  Arabs,  whom  we  now  call' 
Saracens.  On  the  north  it  joins  a  vast  track  of  land, 
where  Asia  and  the  Syrian  provinces  begin ;  on  the  west: 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Sea  of  Issus,  which  some  call  the  Par- 
thenian  Sea. 

3.  We  will  also  >  say  a  few  words  concerning  that  most 
useful  of  all  rivers,   the  Nile,  which  Homer  calls  the* 
.^Igyptus ;  and  after  that  we  will  enumerate  other  things 
worthy  of  admiration  in  these  regions. 

4.  The  sources  of  the  Nile,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  as 
nnknown.  to  posterity  as  they  are  now.    But  since  poeti*,, 
who  relate  fully,  and  geographers  who  differ  from   one 
another,  give  various  accounts  of  this  hidden  matter,  I  will: 
in  a  few  words  set  forth  such  of  their  opinions  as  seem* 
to  me  to  border  on  the  truth. 

5.  Some  natural,  philosophers  affirm  that  in  the  districts 
beneath  the  North.  Pole,  when  the  severe  winters  bind  up> 
everything,  the  vast  masses  of  snow  congeal ;  and  after- 
wards, melted  by  the  warmth  of  the  summer,  they  make^ 
the  clouds  heavy  with  liquid  moisture,  which,  being  driven . 
to  the  south  by  the  Etesian  winds,  and  dissolved  into  rain. 

*  Tbeee  books  are  lost 

'  We  must  remark  here  Ammianns's  complete  ignorance  of  oompara- 
tive  geognwhy  and  the  bearings  of  the  diflferent  countries  of  which  he  - 
spcAks.     The  Syrtes  and  Cape  Bas  are  due  toeat,  not  south  of  E^jpt. 
1  be  Ethiopians  and  Gatadnpi  are  on  the  north ;  while  the  Arabs,  whoA  ^ 
be  places  m  the  same  line,  are  on  the  south-east.    The  Sea  of  Jimm^  smi 
the  Levant,  which  be  places  on  the  west,  is  on  ihe  north. . 
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hv  the  heat  of  the  sim,  fumi^  abuodant  iiicreaM  to  tha 
Nile. 

((.  Some,  again,  ausert  that  the  inundations  of  tLe  rircr 
nt  fixed  timea  are  caused  by  the  raioe  in  Ethiopia,  which 
(all  la  great  abundance  in  that  country  during  the  hot 
Hcoaoii;  but  both  these  thooriea  seem  iDooiiHijat«nt  with  the 
truth— for  rain  never  fall*  in  Ethiopia,  car  at  least  only  at 
rare  intervala. 

7.  A  more  common  opinion  id,  that  during  the  continu- 
anoe  of  the  wind  from  the  north,  called  the  IVecursor,  and 
of  the  Etesian  galeit,  which  last  forty~five  days  without 
interruption,  they  drive  back  the  stream  and  check  ita 
Hpeed,  so  that  it  becomes  swollen  with  ita  waves  thus  dammed 
tntok ;  then,  when  the  wind  ohangos.  the  force  of  tha  breeee 
drives  the  watara  to  and  fro,  and  the  river  growing  rapidly 
greater,  its  perennial  sourcee  driving  it  forward,  it  rises  as 
It  advanoes,  and  covers  everything,  spreading  over  the 
level  plains  till  it  resembles  the  sea. 

8.  but  King  Juba,  relying  on  the  textof  the  Carthuginiun 
books,  affinoB  that  the  river  rises  in  a  mountain  situated 
in  Uanritania,  which  looks  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean ,  and  he 
saf B,  too,  that  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  fishes,  and 
herbs,  and  animals  resembling  those  of  the  Nile  are  found 
in  the  marshes  where  the  river  rises. 

ft.  But  the  Nile,  passing  through  the  districts  of  Ethiopia, 
and  many  different  countries  which  give  it  their  own 
names,  swells  its  fertilizing  stream  till  it  comes  to  the 
cataracts.  These  are  abrupt  rocks,  from  which  in  its  pre- 
cipitouB  course  it  falls  with  such  a  crash,  that  the  At), 
who  used  to  live  in  that  district,  having  lost  their  hearing 
from  the  incessant  roar,  were  compelled  to  migrate  to  a 
more  quiet  region. 

10.  Then  proceeding  more  gently,  and  receiving  no 
accession  of  waters  in  Egypt,  it  falls  into  the  sea  through 
seven  months,  each  of  whicli  is  as  serviceable  as,  and  re- 
sembles, a  separate  river.  And  besides  the  several  streams 
whioh  are  derived  from  its  channel,  and  which  fall  with 
others  like  themselves,  there  are  seven  navigable  with  large 
waves ;  named  by  the  ancients  the  Heracleotic,  the  Seh- 
eanitic,    the   Bolbitio,  the  Pbatnitic,  the  Mendesian,  the 

.  Tanitic,  and  the  Pelusian  mouths. 

11.  This  river,  rising  as  I  have  said,  is  driren  on  'fixnn 
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the  marslies  to  the  cataracts,  and  forms  several  islands; 
some  of  which  are  said  to  be  of  such  extent  that  the  stream, 
is  three  days  in  passing  them. 

12.  Among  these  are  two  of  especial  celebrity,  Meroe  and 
Delta.  The  latter  derives  its  name  from  its  triangular 
form  like  the  Greek  letter;  but  when  the  sun  begins  to 
pass  through  the  sign  of  Cancer,  the  river  keeps  increasing 
till  it  passes  into  Libra ;  and  then,  after  flowing  at  a  great 
height  for  one  hundred  days,  it  falls  again,  and  its  waters 
being  diminished  it  exhibite,  in  a  state  fit  for  riding  on^ 
fields  which  just  before  could  only  be  passed  over  in  boats. 

13.  If  the  inundation  be  too  abundant  it  is  mischievous, 
just  as  it  is  unproductive  if  it  be  too  sparing ;  for  if  the 
flood  be  excessive,  it  keeps  the  ground  wet  too  long, 
and  so  delays  cultivation;  while  if  it  be  deficient,  it 
threatens  the  land  with  barrenness.  No  landowner  wishes 
it  to  rise  more  than  sixteen  cubits.  If  the  flood  be  mo- 
derate, then  the  seed  sown  in  favourable  ground  sometimes 
returns  seventy  fold.  The  Nile,  too,  is  the  only  river 
which  does  not  cause  a  breeze. 

14.  Egypt  also  produces  many  animals  both  terrestrial 
and  aquatic,  and  some  which  live  both  on  the  earth  and  in 
the  water,  and  are  therefore  called  amphibious.  In  the 
dry  districts  antelopes  and  buffaloes  are  found,  and  sphinxes, 
animals  of  an  absurd-looking  deformity,  and  other  monsters 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  eniimerate. 

15.  Of  the  terrestrial  animals,  the  crocodile  is  abundant 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  This  is  a  most  destructive 
quadiTiped,  accustomed  to  both  elements,  having  no  tongue, 
and  moving  only  the  upper  jaw,  with  teeth  like  a  comb, 
which  obstinately  fasten  into  everything  he  can  reach. 
He  propagates  his  species  by  eggs  like  those  of  a  goose. 

16.  And  as  he  is  armed  with  claws,  if  he  had  only  thumbs 
his  enormous  strength  would  suffice  to  upset  large  vessels, 
for  he  is  sometimes  ten  cubits  long.  At  night  he  sleeps 
under  water ;  in  the  day  he  feeds  in  the  fields,  trusting  to 
the  stoutness  of  his  skin,  which  is  so  thick  that  missiles 
from  mUltaiy  engines  will  scarcely  pierce  the  mail  of  his 
hack. 

17.  Savage  as  these  monsters  are  at  all  other  times,  yet 
as  if  they  had  concluded  an  armistice,  they  are  alway? 
quiet,  laying  aside  all  their  ferocity,  during  the  seven  da}f 
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of  fvtivnl  on  wlnoli  the  priesto  at  MempniR  celebmte  Uw 
■birtlidiiy  of  Apis. 

18.  UeBideH  ihoso  which  die  ncciden tally,  some  are  Iciltoc. 
by  wuuiidit  wliich  they  recoiVB  in  th«ir  Ixrlliea  fruin  the 
donwl  fiuB  of  some  fitib  rceumbling  dolphins,  which  tbu 
rivnr  bIho  produces. 

I'J.  Some  alau  are  killf^  by  means  of  a  little  bird  cftllotl 
the  trochilus.  which,  while  KOekiog  for  some  picking  of 
MniHll  food,  and  flying  gently  alxrnt  the  bewt  while  aiileep. 
ttukles  its  cheeks  till  it  coniCB  to  the  noighbuurfaood  of  it* 
thi-oat  And  when  the  liydms,  which  ia  a  kind  of  icl» 
iinumoii,  perceives  thie,  it  penetrateB  into  its  month,  which 
the  bird  has  catitied  to  open,  and  dexceiids  into  its  sto- 
mach, whore  it  dsYoura  its  entrailB,  and  then  comes  forth 

20.  But  the  crocodile,  though  a  bold  bea«t  towards  tho«a 
who  flee,  is  Tory  timid  when  it  finds  a  brave  enemy.  It 
has  a  most  aoiito  Right,  itnd  fur  the  four  muntha  of  winter 
is  said  to  do  without  food. 

21.  The  hippopolamiw,  also,  is  produced  in  this  cotmt^ ; 
the  roost  sagucious  of  all  animslH  destitute  of  reason.  He 
is  like  a  horse,  with  cloven  hoofs,  and  a  short  taiL  Of  hii 
s&gaoity  it  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  two  instances. 

22.  The  animal  makex  liis  lair  amoug  dense  bedsof  reeda 
of  great  height,  and  while  keeping  quiet  watches  vigilantly 
for  every  opportunity  of  sallying  out  to  feed  on  the  crops. 
And  when  lie  has  gorged  himself,  and  is  ready  to  return,  he 
M-alks  backwards,  and  roakes  many  tracks,  to  prevent  any 
«nemies  &om  following  the  straight  road  and  so  finding 
and  easily  killing  him. 

23.  Again,  when  he  feels  laey  from  having  his  stomach 
swollen  by  eicessive  eating,  it  rolls  its  thighs  and  legs  on 
freshly-cut  reeds,  in  order  that  the  blood  which  is  din- 
charged  through  the  wounds  thus  made  may  relieve  hiff 
fitt.  And  then  he  smears  his  wounded  flesh  with  clay  till 
the  wounds  get  scarred  over. 

24.  ITiis  monster  was  very  rare  till  it  was  firet  exhibited 
to  ihe  Boman  people  in  the  {edilosbip  of  Scaurua,  the 
father  cf  that  Scauriis  whom  Cicero  aefended,  when  he 
charged  the  Sardinians  to  cherish  the  same  opinion  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  the  authority  of  that  noble  &mily. 
Since  that  tiine,  at  different  periods,  many  speoimenB  have 
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Wen  brought  to  Borne,  and  now  they  arc  not  to  be  found 
in  Egypt,  having  been  driven,  according  to  the  conjecture 
of  the  inhabitants,  up  to  the  Blemmyas  ^  by  being  inces- 
santly pursued  by  the  people. 

26.  Among  the  birds  of  Egypt,  the  variety  of  which  is 
countless,  is  the  ibis,  a  sacred  and  amiable  bird,  also 
Taluable,  because  by  heaping  up  the  eggs  of  serpents  in 
its  nest  for  food  it  causes  these  feital  pests  to  diminish. 

26.  They  also  sometimes  encounter  flocks  of  winged 
snakes,  which  come  laden  with  poison  from  the  marshes  of 
Arabia.  *  These,  before  they  can  quit  their  own  region, 
they  overcome  in  the  air,  and  then  devour  them.  This 
bird,  we  are  told,  produces  its  young  through  its  mouth. 

27.  Egypt  also  produces  innumerable  quantities  of 
serpents,  destructive  beyond  all  other  creatures.  Basilisks, 
amphisbeenas,*  scytalae,  acontias,  dipsades,  vipers,  and  many 
others.  The  asp  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all ; 
but  that  never,  of  its  own  accord,  quits  the  Nile. 

28.  There  are  also  in  this  country  many  things  exceed- 
ingly worthy  of  observation,  of  which  it  is  a  good  time  now 
to  mention  a  few.  Everywhere  there  are  temples  of  great 
size,  l^ere  are  seven  marvellous  pyramids,  the  difficulty 
of  building  which,  and  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the 
work,  are  recorded  by  Herodotus.  They  exceed  in  height 
anything  ever  constructed  by  human  labour,  being  towers 
of  vast  width  at  the  bottom  and  ending  in  sharp  points. 

29.  And  their  shape  received  this  name  from  the  geo- 
metricians because  they  rise  in  a  cone  like  fire  (irvp).  And 
huge  as  they  are,  as  they  taper  oft'  gradually,  they  throw 
no  shadow,  in  accordance  -with  a  principle  of  mechanics. 

30.  There  are  also  subterranean  passages,  and  winding 
retreats,  which,  it  is  said,  men  skilful  in  the  ancient 
mysteries,  by  means  of  which  they  divined  the  coming  of 
a  flood,  constructed  in  different  places  lest  the  memory  of 
all  their  sacred  ceremonies  should  be  lost.  On  the  walls, 
as  they  cut  them  out,  they  have  sculptured  several  kinds 

*  The  BlemmysB  were  an  Ethiopian  tribe  to  the  south  of  Egypt. 

'  These  names  seem  derived  from  the  real  or  fancied  shape  of  the 
snakes  mentioned  :  the  arophisbena,  from  dfi^l  and  fiaiytt^  to  go  botli 
ways,  as  it  was  believed  to  have  a  head  at  each  end.  The  scytalas 
was  like  ''a  staff ;**  the  acontias,  like  "a  javelin;**  the  dipsas  was  a 
Ihinty  snake. 
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of  birds  Bad  beairta,  and  co-nnUeea  other  figoree  of  ai 
wbieli  they  nail  hieroglyphics. 

ii\.  There  iealBO  Syeno,  whereat  Ihe  time  of  the  bi 
Boklice  the  rays  Biirrounding  upright  objects  do  not  allow 
the  ebaduwa  to  extend  beyond  the  bodies.  And  if  any  one 
fixes  a  poet  upright  in  the  ground,  or  sees  a  man  or  a  tree 
standing  erect,  he  will  j>eTceive  that  their  shadow  is  cou- 
Htinied  at  the  extremiliea  of  their  outlines.  This  «lso 
happens  at  Aleroe,  which  is  the  spot  in  Ethiopia  nearest 
to  the  equinoctial  circle,  and  where  for  ninety  days  the 
shadows  iaJl  in  a  way  just  opposite  to  oni-s,  on  account  of 
which  the  natives  of  that  district  are  called  Antiacii' 

32.  But  as  there  are  many  other  wonders  which  would 
go  beyond  the  plan  of  our  little  work,  we  must  lead  thoM 
to  men  of  lofty  genius,  and  content  ourselves  witi^~ 
lating  a  few  things  about  tlie  provinces. 


XVI. 

$  1.  Ik  former  times  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  divided 
into  three  provinces:  Egj'pt  proper,  the  Thebaia,  and  Libyft, 
to  which  in  later  times  two  more  have  been  added,  Augns- 
tamnioa,  which  has  been  cut  off  from  Egj-pt  proper,  and 
Fentapolis,  which  has  been  detached  from  Libya. 

2.  Tbebiua,  among  many  other  cities,  can  boost  eepeciklly 
of  Hermopolis,  Ooptos,  and  Antinous,  which  Hadrian  boilt 
in  honour  of  his  mend  Antinous.  As  to  Thebes,  with  its 
hundred  gates,  there  is  no  one  ignorant  of  its  renown. 

3.  In  Augustamnica,  among  others,  there  is  the  noble 
city  of  Peludum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Peleus,  the  father  of  Achilles,  wfao  by  command  of  the 
gods  was  ordered  to  purify  himself  in  the  lake  adjacent  to 
the  walls  of  the  city,  when,  after  having  slain  his  brother 
Fbocus,  he  was  driven  about  by  horrid  images  of  the  Furies ; 
and  Cassium,  where  the  tomb  of  the  great  Fompey  is,  and 
Ostracine,  and  Khinocolura. 

4.  In  Libya  Fentapolis  is  Cyrene,  a  city  of  great  an- 
tiqmty,  but  now  deserted,  founded  by  Battus  the  Spartan, 
and  Ftolemais,  and  Arsinoe,  known  also  as  Tttusbira,  uti 
Darois,  and  Berenice,  called  also  Hesperides. 

>  Fiom  brrl,  appimtt ;  aod  vmi,  aliBdov 
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5.  And  in  the  dry  Libya,  besides  a  lew  other  insignifi-^ 
cant  towiis,  there  are  Paraetonium,  Chaarecla,  and  Neapolis. 

6.  Egypt  proper,  which  ever  since  it  has  been  united  to 
the  Boman  empire  has  been  under  the  government  of  a 
prefect,  besideu  some  other  towns  of  smaller  importance,  is 
distinguished  by  Athribis,  and  Oxyrynchus,  and  Thn^uis, 
and  Memphis. 

7.  But  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities  is  Alexandria,  en- 
nobled by  many  circumstances,  and  especially  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  great  founder,  and  the  skill  of  its  architect 
Dinocrates,  who,  when  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  its 
extensive  and  beautifol  walls,  for  want  of  mortar,  which 
oould  not  be  procured  at  the  moment,  is  said  to  have 
marked  out  its  outline  with  flour ;  an  incident  which  fore^ 
showed  that  the  city  should  hereafter  abound  in  supplies 
of  provisions. 

8.  At  Inibis  the  air  is  wholesome,  the  sky  pure  and 
undisturbed;  and,  as  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of 
ages  proves,  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  day  on  which  the> 
inhabitants  of  this  city  do  not  see  the  sun. 

9.  The  shore  is  shifty  and  dangerous ;  and  as  in  former 
times  it  exposed  sailors  to  many  dangers,  Cleopatra  erected 
a  lofty  tower  in  the  harbour,  which  was  named  Fharo8» 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  was  built,  and  which  a£forded 
light  to  vessels  by  night  when  coming  from  the  Levant  or 
the  Libyan  sea  idong  the  plain  and  level  coast,  without 
any  signs  of  mountains  or  towns  or  eminences  to  direct 
them,  £ey  were  previously  often  wrecked  by  striking  into 
the  soft  and  adhesive  sand. 

10.  The  same  queen,  for  a  well-known  and  necessaiT 
reason,  made  a  causeway  seven  furlongs  in  extent,  admirable 
for  its  size  and  for  the  almost  inci-edible  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  made.  The  island  of  Pharos,  where  Homer 
in  sublime  language  relates  that  Proteus  used  to  amues 
himself  with  his  herds  of  seals,  is  almost  a  thousand  yards 
from  the  shore  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  was  liable  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Rhodians. 

11.  And  when  on  one  occasion  the  fsirmers  of  this  re- 
Tenue  came  to  make  exorbitant  demands,  she,  being  a  wily 
woman,  on  a  pretext  of  it  being  the  season  of  solemn  holi- 
days, led  them  into  the  suburbs,  and  ordered  the  work  to 
be  carried  on  without  ceasing.   And  so  seven  furlongs  were 
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completed  in  seven  cinys,  being  mixed  with  the  soil  of  the 
adjacent  shore.  Then  the  queen,  driving  over  it  in  her 
chariot  said  that  the  Rhodians  wcro  making  a  blunder  in 
demanding  port  dues  for  what  was  not  an  island  but  part 
of  the  mainland. 

12,  BeeidoB  this  there  are  many  lofty  temples,  and 
eBpeciolly  one  to  Serapia,  which,  allhough  no  words  oan 
adequately  doxcribe  it,  we  may  yet  say.  from  its  splendid 
halls  supported  by  pillars,  and  its  beautiful  etiilues  and 
other  embellisbmcntB,  is  so  superbly  decorated,  that  nest  to 
the  Capitol,  of  whioh  the  ever- venerable  Home  boaats,  thfl 
whole  world  has  nothing  worlhier  iif  admiration. 

13.  In  it  were  libraries  of  inestimable  value ;  and  tha 
concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  records  afSrm  that  70,000 
volumes,  which  had  been  collected  by  the  ansioua  oars  of 
the  Ptolemies,  were  burnt  in  the  Alexandrian  war  when 
the  city  was  sacked  in  the  time  of  Ctesar  the  Dictator. 

li.  Twelve  miles  from  this  city  is  Canopus,  which, 
oocordini;  to  ancient  tradition,  received  its  name  fn»ii 
the  prophet  of  Menelaus,  who  was  buried  there.  It  ta 
a  place  exceedingly  well  aupplied  with  good  inns,  of  « 
most  wholesome  climate,  with  refreshing  breezoa  ;  so  that 
any  one  who  residee  in  that  district  might  think  himself 
out  of  our  world  while  he  heare  the  breezes  murmuring 
through  the  Bunny  atmosphere. 

15.  Alexandria  itself  was  nut,  like  other  cities,  gradually 
embelliehed,  but  at  its  very  outset  it  was  adorned  with 
spacious  rct^  But  after  having  been  long  torn  by  violent 
seditions,  at  last,  when  Aurelion  was  emperor,  and  when 
the  inteatine  quarreln  of  its  cili7^nH  had  proceeded  to 
deadly  strife,  its  walla  were  destroyed,  and  it  lost  the 
largest  half  of  its  territory',  which  was  called  Bruchioo,  and 
htt-i  long  been  the  abode  of  eminent  men. 

16.  There  had  lived  Aristarohus,  that  illustrious  gram- 
marian;  and  Herodianue,  that  accurate  inquirer  into 
the  fine  arts ;  and  Sacoas  Ammonitis,  the  master  of  PlotinuH, 
and  many  other  writers  in  various  useful  branches  of 
literature,  among  whom  Didymus,  surnamed  Chalcentems, 
a  nian  celebrated  for  his  writings  on  many  subjects  of 
aoience,  deserves  especial  mention  :  who,  in  the  six  books 
in  which  he,  sometimes  incorrectly,  attacks  Cicero,  imi- 
tatiQg  those  malignant  &rce  writers,  is  justly  blamed  by 
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the  learned  as  a  ptippy  barking  from  a  distance  with  puny 
Toioe  against  the  mighty  roar  of  the  lion. 

17.  And  although,  besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  there 
were  many  other  men  of  eminence  in  ancient  times,  yet 
even  now  there  is  much  learning  in  the  same  city;  for 
teachers  of  vaiious  sects  flourish,  and  many  kinds  of  secret 
knowledge  are  explained  by  geometrical  science.  Kor  is 
music  dead  among  them,  nor  harmony.  And  by  a  few, 
observations  of  the  motion  of  the  world  and  of  the  stars 
are  still  cultivated ;  while  of  learned  arithmeticians  the 
number  is  considerable ;  and  besides  them  there  are  many 
skilled  in  divination. 

18.  Again,  of  medicine,  the  aid  of  which  in  our  present 
extravagant  and  luxurious  way  of  life  is  incessantly  re* 
quired,  the  study  is  carried  on  with  daily  increasing  eager- 
ness ;  so  that  while  the  employment  be  of  itself  creditable* 
it  is  sufficient  as  a  recommendation  for  any  medical  man 
to  be  able  to  say  that  he  was  educated  at  Alexandria.  And 
this  is  enough  to  say  on  this  subject 

19.  But  if  any  one  in  the  earnestness  of  his  intellect 
wishes  to  apply  himself  to  the  various  branches  of  divine 
knowledge,  or  to  the  examination  of  metaphysics,  he  will 
find  that  the  whole  world  owes  this  kind  of  learning  to 
Egj-pt 

20.  Here  first,  far  earlier  than  in  any  other  country,  men 
arrived  at  the  various  cradles  (if  I  may  so  say)  of  difierent 
religions.  Here  they  still  carefully  preserve  the  elements 
of  sacred  rites  as  handed  down  in  their  secret  volumes. 

21.  It  was  in  learning  derived  from  Egypt  that  Pytha- 
goras  was  educated,  which  taught  him  to  worship  the 
gods  in  secret,  to  establish  the  principle  that  in  whatever 
he  said  or  ordered  his  authority  was  final,  to  exhibit  hi» 
golden  thigh  at  Olympia,  and  to  be  continually  seen  in 
conversation  with  an  eagle. 

22.  Here  it  was  that  Anaxagoras  derived  the  knowledge 
which  enabled  him  to  predict  that  stones  would  fall  from 
heaven,  and  from  the  feeling  of  the  mud  in  a  well  to  foretell 
impending  earthquakes.  Solon  too  derived  aid  from  the 
apophth^ms  of  the  priests  of  £g}'pt  in  the  enactment  of 
his  just  and  moderate  laws,  by  which  he  gave  great  con- 
firmation to  the  Koman  jurisprudence.  From  this  soure 
too  Flato^  soaring  amid  sublime  ideas,  rivalling  Jupiter 


r 
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himself  in  ilie  maguificence  of  hia  voice,   acquired    bia 
glorious  wisdom  by  a  visit  to  Egypt. 

23.  The  iohubitants  of  Egypt  are  generally  swarthy  and 
dark  complexioncd,  and  of  a  ralher  nielaiicholy  cast  of 
countemmoe,  thin  and  dry  looking,  quick  in  every  motjon, 
fond  of  controversy,  and  bitter  exactors  of  their  rights. 
Among  them  a  man  is  aithamed  who  haa  not  resisted  the 
payment  of  tribute,  and  who  Joes  not  carry  about  him 
wheals  which  he  haa  received  before  be  could  be  compelled 
to  pay  it.  Nor  have  any  tortures  been  found  siifficiontly 
powerful  to  make  the  hanlened  robbera  of  this  oonntry 
disclone  their  nanies  unless  ihoy  do  so  voliinmrily. 

24.  It  in  well  known,  as  the  ancient  annals  prove,  that 
all  Egj-pt  was  formerly  under  kings  who  were  friendly  to 
ua.  But  after  Antony  and  Cleopatra  were  defeated  in  the 
TiMval  battle  at  Actium,  it  beoame  a  proviuoe  under  th& 
dominion  of  Octavianns  Augustus.  We  became  masters  of 
the  dry  Libya  by  the  last  will  of  king  Apion.  Cyrene 
and  the  other  cities  of  Libya  Pentapolis  we  owe  to  the 
liberality  of  Ptolemy.  Ai^r  this  long  digrewioa,  I  will 
mow  return  to  my  original  sabjeat. 
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bad  been  deitrored  lonfc  before.  — IL  He  orders  Araaoei,  kin^  of 
Armenia,  to  prepare  for  the  war  with  Persia,  aad  with  an  •rmf 
.-J  — ijiiu;  troopa  of  the  ScythiuiB  croMes   the  Euphntea. — 


III.  Ab  lie  DiArches  through  Mesopotamia,  the  princes  of  the 
Saracenic  tribes  of  their  own  accord  offer  him  a  ffomen  orovn  and 
auxiliary  troopa — A  Roman  fleet  of  eleven  hnndred  ships  arrives. 


aod  bridtres  over  the  Enphratea. — IV.  A  description  of  seveial 
engines,  batistAi,  Bcorpions,  or  wild-aBsei.  batteriDg-rams,  belepole^ 
and  flre-macbiues. — V.  Julian,  with  all  his  army,  crDsses  the  river 
Aboraa  by  a  bridge  of  bouts  at  Circcsiam— He  buaiig;iiea  his 
soldiers. — VI.  A  desoription  of  the  eighteen  prinoinal  p 
of  Penia,  their  cities  and  tlie  onttoms  of  tbeii  1d>>-i-i — •- 
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$  1.  To  pass  over  minute  details,  these  were  the  priQcipal 
events  of  the  year.  But  Julian,  who  in  his  third  consnl- 
ship  had  taken  as  his  colleague  Sallustius,  the  prefect  of 
Gaul,  now  entered  on  his  fourth  year,  and  hy  a  novel 
arrangement  took  as  his  colleague  a  private  individual ;  an 
act  of  which  no  one  recollected  an  instance  since  that  of 
Diocletian  and  Aiistobulus. 

2.  And  although,  foreseeing  in  his  anxious  mind  the 
various  accidents  that  might  happen,  he  urged  on  with 
great  diligence  all  the  endless  preparations  necessary  for 
his  expedition,  yet  distributing  his  diligence  everywhere ; 
and  being  eager  to  extend  the  recollection  of  his  reign  by 
the  greatness  of  his  exploits,  he  proposed  to  rebuild  at  a 
vast  expense  the  once  magnificent  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  after  many  deadly  contests  was  with  difficulty  taken 
By  Vespasian  and  Titus,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
conduct  of  the  siege.  And  he  assigned  the  task  to  Alypius 
of  Antioch,  who  had  formerly  been  proprefect  of  Britain. 

3.  But  though  Alypius  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the 
work,  and  though  the  governor  of  the  province  co-operated 
with  him,  fearful  balls  of  fire  burst  forth  with  continual 
eruptions  close  to  the  foundations,  burning  several  of  the 
workmen  and  making  the  spot  eJtogether  inaccessible. 
And  thus  the  very  elements,  as  if  by  some  fate,  repelling 
the  attempt,  it  was  laid  aside. 

4.  About  the  same  time  the  emperor  conferred  various 
honours  on  the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  him  from  the 
Eternal  City,  being  men  of  high  rank  and  established  ex- 
cellence of  character.  He  appointed  Apronianus  to  be 
prefect  of  Rome,  Octavianus  to  be  proconsul  of  Africa, 
Venustus  to  be  viceroy  of  Spain,  and  promoted  Bufinus 
Aradius  to  be  count  of  the  East  in  the  room  of  his  uncle 
Julian,  lately  deceased. 

5.  When  all  this  had  been  carried  out  as  he  arranged, 
he  was  alarmed  by  an  omen  which,  as  the  result  showed, 
indicated  an  event  immediately  at  hand.  Felix,  the  prin- 
cipal treasurer,  having  died  suddenly  of  a  hemorrnage, 
and  Count  Jifliiekn  having  followed  him,  the  populace,  look- 
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big  on   tfaeir  public   titles,  hailed  Juliai>   ae   FelLx  and 

AugUBtUd. 

0.  Another  bad  omen  had  preceded  this,  for,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  y<»iir,  as  tlie  emperor  was  mouDting  the 
steps  of  (he  temple  of  the  Genius,  one  of  the  prieels, 
the  eldest  of  all,  fell  without  any  one  striking  him. 
and  suddenly  expired ;  an  event  which  the  byaianderH, 
either  out  of  ignorance  or  a  dettii-e  to  Halter,  affirmed  was 
an  omen  affecting  Sallustius,  as  the  elder  consul ;  but  it 
was  soon  seen  tliat  the  death  it  porteuiled  was  not  to  the 
older  man.  but  to  the  higher  authority. 

7.  Besides  these  several  other  lesser  signs  from  time  to 
time  indicated  what  wa«  about  to  happen  ;  for,  at  the  very 
h^inning  of  tlie  arrangements  for  the  Parthian  campaign, 
news  uame  that  there  had  been  an  earthquake  at  Cunstiu- 
tinople,  which  those  skilful  in  divination  declared  to  be 
an  unfavourable  omen  to  a  ruler  about  to  invade  a  foreign 
country;  and  therefore  advised  Julian  to  abandon  his 
nureasonable  «uterprise,  affiiming  that  these  and  Eimilor 
signs  oan  only  be  disregarded  with  propriety  when  one's 
Ounutry  is  invaded  by  foreign  armies,  as  then  there  is  one 
everlasting  and  invariable  law,  to  defend  its  safety  by 
every  possible  means,  allowing  no  relaxation  nor  delay. 
KawB  also  came  by  letter  that  at  Rome  the  Sibylline 
Tolnmes  had  been  oonanlted  on  the  subject  of  the  war  by 
Julian's  order,  and  that  they  had  in  plain  terms  waised 
kim  not  to  quit  bis  own  territories  that  year. 

II. 

i  1.  But  in  the  mean  time  embassies  arrived  from  several 
nations  promising  aid,  and  they  were  liberally  received 
and  dismissed ;  the  emperor  widi  plausible  confidence  re- 
plying that  it  by  no  means  became  the  power  of  Borne 
to  rely  on  foreign  aid  to  avenge  itself,  as  it  was  rather 
fitting  that  Borne  should  give  support  to  its  friends  and 
Allies  if  necessity  drove  them  to  ask  it. 

2.  Be  only  warned  Arsaces,  king  of  Armenia,  to  collect 
a  strong  force,  and  wait  for  his  orders,  as  he  should  K>on 
know  which  way  to  march,  and  what  to  do.  Then,  as 
aoon  as  prudence  afforded  him  an  opportunity,  hastening 
to  anticipate  vwery  mmoar  of  bis  approach  b;  the  oocmpa- 
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lion  of  the  enemy's  country,  before  spring  had  well  sot  in, 
be  sent  the  signal  for  the  advance  to  all  his  troops,  com- 
manding them  to  cross  the  Euphrates. 

3.  As  soon  as  the  order  reached  them,  they  hastened  to 
.quit  their  winter  quarters  ;  and  having  crossed  the  river, 

according  to  their  orders,  they  dispersed  into  their  various 
stations,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  emperor.  But  he, 
being  about  to  quit  Antioch,  appointed  a  citizen  of  Helio- 
polis,  named  Alexander,  a  man  of  turbulent  and  ferocious 
character,  to  govern  8yria,  saying  that  he  indeed  had  not 
deserved  such  a  post,  but  that  the  Antiochians,  being 
covetous  and  insolent,  required  a  judge  of  that  kind. 

4.  When  he  was  about  to  set  forth,  escoiied  by  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude  who  wished  him  a  fortunate  march 
and  a  glorious  return,  praying  that  he  would  be  merciful 
and  kinder  than  he  had  been,  he  (for  the  anger  which 
their  addresses  and  reproaches  had  excited  in  his  breast 
was  not  yet  appeased)  spoke  with  severity  to  them,  and 
declared  that  he  would  never  see  them  again. 

5.  For  he  said  that  he  had  determined,  after  his  campaign 
was  over,  to  return  by  a  shorter  road  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
to  winter  there :  and  that  he  had  written  to  Memorius,  the 
goYemor  of  the  city,  to  prepare  everything  that  he  might 
require  in  that  city.  This  happened  not  long  afterwards ; 
for  his  body  was  brought  back  thither  and  buried  in  the 
suburbs  with  a  very  plain  funeral,  as  he  himself  had  com- 
manded. 

6.  As  the  weather  was  now  getting  warm  he  set  out 
on  the  fifth  of  March,  and  by  the  usual  stages  arrived 
at  Hieropolis ;  and  as  he  entered  the  gates  of  that  large 
city  a  portico  on  the  left  suddenly  fell  down,  and  as  fi% 
soldiers  were  passing  under  it  at  that  moment  it  wounded 
many,  crushing  them  beneath  the  vast  weight  of  the  beams 
and  tiles.  ' 

7.  Having  collected  all  his  troops  from  thence,  he 
marched  with  such  speed  towards  Mesopotamia,  that  before 
any  intelligence  of  his  march  could  arrive  (an  object  about 
which  he  was  especially  solicitous)  he  came  upon  the 
Assyrians  quite  unexpectedly.  Then  having  led  his  whole 
army  and  the  Scythian  auxiliaries  across  the  Eiiphrates 
foy  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  arrived  at  BatnsB,  a  town  tC 
Cbdroene^  and  there  again  a  sad  omen  met  him* 


8.  For  when  h  gre^t  crowd  of  grooms  was  atanditig  near 
UL  enormonsly  high  haj-stock,  in  order  to  receive  their 
forage  (for  in  this  way  those  supplies  used  to  be  stored 
in  that  cowntryj,  the  luaas  was  shaken  by  the  nunibere 
who  sought  tti  strip  it,  and  fidling  down,  overwhelmed 
fifty  men. 


IIL 

I  I.  Lravisg  this  place  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  marched 
with  great  speed,  and  arrived  at  Carrhw,  on  ancient  town 
notorious  for  the  disasters  of  Crassus  and  tlie  IJontan  army. 
From  this  town  two  royal  roads  branch  off,  both  leading 
into  Persia ;  that  on  the  left  hand  through  Adiab^oa  and 
along  the  Tigris,  that  on  the  right  through  the  AsByrians 
and  along  tho  Euphrates. 

2.  There  ho  stayed  some  days,  preparing  necessary 
supplies;  nnil  according  t«  the  cub  torn  of  tlie  district  he 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  moon,  which  is  religioTialy  wor- 
shipped in  that  region ;  and  it  is  said  that  while  before 
the  altar,  no  witness  to  the  action  being  admitted,  he 
secretly  gave  his  own  pnrple  robe  to  Procopius,  and  bade 
him  bol^y  assume  the  sovereignty  if  he  should  hear  that 
he  had  died  among  the  Farthians. 

3.  Here  while  asleep  his  mind  was  agitated  with  dreams, 
and  foresaw  some  sad  event  about  to  happen ;  on  which 
account  he  and  the  interpreters  of  dreams  consider- 
ing the  omens  which  presented  themselves,  prononnoed 
that  the  next  day,  which  was  the  nineteenth  of  March, 
ought  to  be  solemnly  observed.  But,  as  was  ascertained 
sabaequently,  that  very  same  night,  while  Apronianns 
was  prefect  of  Bome,  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo 
was  burnt  in  the  Eternal  City ;  and  if  aid  from  all  qnai^ 
ters  hod  not  come  to  the  rescue  the  violence  of  the  c<mfla- 
gration  would  have  destroyed  even  the  prophetic  valnme* 
«>f  the  Sibyl. 

4.  After  these  things  had  happened  in  this  manner, 
and  while  Julian  was  settling  his  line  of  march,  and 
making  arrangements  for  supplies  of  all  kinds,  his  scouta 
come  panting  in,  and  bring  him  word  that  some  squadrons  at 
the  enemy's  cavalry  have  soddealy  passed  the  frontier  in 
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the  heighboiirbood  of  the  camp,  and  have  drivei;!  off  a 
large  booty. 

5.  Indignant  at  such  atrocity  and  at  such  cui  insult,  he 
immediately  (as  indeed  he  had  previously  contemplated) 
put  thirty  thousand  chosen  men  imder  the  orders  of  Pro- 
copius,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  uniting  with 
him  in  this  command  Count  Sebastian,  formerly  Duke  of 
Egypt;  cmd  he  ordered  them  to  act  on  this  side  of  the 
Tigris,  observing  everything  ^vigilantly,  so  that  no  danger 
might  arise  on  any  side  where  it  was  not  expected,  for 
such  things  had  frequently  happened.  He  charged  them 
farther,  if  it  could  be  done,  to  join  King  Arsaces ;  and. 
march  with  him  suddenly  through  Corduena  and  Moxoene, 
savaging  Chiliocomus,  a  very  fertile  district  of  Media,  and 
other  places ;  and  then  to  rejoin  him  while  still  in  Assyria, 
in  order  to  assist  him  as  he  might  require. 

6.  Having  taken  these  measures,  Julian  himself,  pre- 
tending to  march  by  the  line  of  the  Tigris,  on  which  road 
he  had  purposely  commanded  magazines  of  provisions  to 
be  prepared,  turned  towards  the  right,  and  after  a  quiet 
night,  asked  in  the  morning  for  the  horse  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  ride  :  his  name  was  Babylonius.  And  when, 
he  was  brought,  being  suddenly  griped  and  starting  at  the 
pain,  he  fell  down,  and  rolling  about  scattered  the  gold 
and  jewels  with  which  his  trappings  were  decked.  Julian, 
in  joy  at  this  omen,  cried  out,  amid  the  applause  of  those 
around,  that  *'  Babylon  had  fallen,  and  was  stripped  of 
all  her  ornaments.*' 

7.  Having  delayed  a  little  that  he  might  confirm  the 
omen  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  victims,  he  advanced  to 
Davana,  where  he  had  a  garrison-fortress,  and  where  the 
river  Bellas  rises  which  Mis  into  the  Euphrates.  Here 
he  refreshed  his  men  with  food  and  sleep,  and  the  next 
day  reached  Callinicus,  a  strong  fortress,  and  also  a  gieat. 
commercial  mart,  where,  on  the  27th  of  March  (the 
day  on  which  at  Bome  the  annual  festival  in  honour  of 
Cybele  is  celebrated,  and  the  car  in  which  her  image  is 
bome  is,  as  it  is  said,  washed  in  the  waters  of  the  Akno), 
he  kept  the  same  feast  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
ancients,  and  then,  retiring  to  rest,  passed  a  triumphant 
•nd  joyful  night. 

S.  llie  next  day  he  proceeded  along  the  bank  of  tho 
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river,  whicli  other  itreuitH  began  to  aafcment.  marching 
with  an  armed  escort ;  and  at  night  he  rested  in  a  ti>nt, 
where  some  princee  of  the  Saraceuic  tribeti  came  ae  sn|>- 
pliants,  bringing  him  a  golden  crown,  and  adonng  him  aa 
the  niaAt«r  of  the  world  and  of  their  own  nations :  he 
iwieivod  them  gntoiously,  as  people  well  adapted  ior  snr- 

9.  And  while  addi'esaing  them  a  fleet  arrived  eqnal  to 
that  of  the  mighty  sovereign  Xerxes,  under  the  command 
of  the  tribune  Oonetantianus,  and  Coimt  Lucillianng;  Ihey 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  broudest  pert  of  the  Euphrates : 
the  Beet  consisted  of  one  thousand  transports,  of  various 
sorts  and  sizes,  bringing  large  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
arms,  and  engines  fur  aiegos,  and  &hy  ships  of  war,  aod  a« 
many  more  suitable  for  the  conatmction  of  bridgee. 

JV. 

S  1,  I  AU  reminded  by  the  ciroomBtanoes  to  explun  iutm- 
nents  of  this  kind  briefly,  as  for  as  my  moderate  talent 
may  enabla  me  to  do,  and  first  I  will  set  forth  the  figure  of 
the  balista. 

2.  Between  two  axletrees  a  strong  large  iron  bar  u 
ftstened,  like  a  great  mle,  round,  smooth,  and  poliahed; 
from  its  centre  a  square  pin  projects  for  some  distance, 
hollowed  out  into  a  narrow  chiuinel  down  its  middle. 
This  is  bound  by  many  ligatures  of  twisted  oords:  to  it 
two  wooden  nuts  are  accurately  fitted,  by  one  of  which 
stands  a  skilful  man  who  works  it,  and  who  fits  neatly  into 
the  hollow  of  the  pin  or  pole  a  wooden  arrow  with  a  Urge 
point ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  some  strong  young  men 
rq>idly  turn  a  wheel. 

a.  When  the  tip  of  the  arrow's  point  has  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  cords,  the  arrow  is  struck  by  a  blow  from 
the  balista,  and  flies  out  of  sight ;  sometimes  even  giving 
fiirth  sparks  by  its  great  velocity,  and  it  often  happens 
that  before  the  arrow  is  seen,  it  has  given  a  fatal  wound. 

4.  The  soorpion,  which  they  now  call  the  wild-aaa,  is  in 
the  following  form.  Two  axletrees  of  oak  or  box  are  out 
oat  and  slightly  curved,  so  as  to  project  in  small  humpa, 
and  they  are  fastened  together  like  a  sawingmachine,  being 
pMfotated  with  Urgt  bale*  on  eadt  nid«;  aai)  faetwaea 
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them,  through  the  holes,  strong  ropes  are  fastened  to  hold 
the  two  parts  together,  and  prevent  them  from  starting 
asunder. 

5.  From  these  ropes  thus  placed  a  wooden,  pin  rises  in 
an  ohlique  direction,  like  the  pole  of  a  chariot,  ajid  it  is 
•o  fastened  hy  knotted  cords  as  to  be  raised  or  depressed 
at  pleasure.  To  its  top,  iron  hooks  are  fastened,  from 
which  a  sling  hangs,  made  of  either  cord  or  iron.  Below 
the  pin  is  a  large  sack  filled  with  shreds  of  cloth,  fastened 
by  strong  ties,  and  resting  on  heaped-up  turves  or  mounds 
of  brick.  For  an  engine  of  this  kind,  if  placed  on  a  stone 
wall,  would  destroy  whatever  was  beneath  it,  not  by  its 
weight,  but  by  the  violence  of  its  concussion. 

6.  Then  when  a  conflict  begins,  a  round  stone  is  placed 
on  the  sling,  and  four  youths  on  each  side,  loosening  the 
bar  to  which  the  cords  are  attached,  bend  the  pin  back  till 
it  points  almost  upright  into  the  air ;  then  the  worker  of 
the  engine,  standing  by  on  high  ground,  frees  by  a  blow 
with  the  heavy  hammer  the  bolt  which  keeps  down  the 
whole  engine ;  and  the  pin  being  set  free  by  the  stroke, 
and  striking  against  the  mass  of  cloth  shreds,  hurls  forth 
the  stone  with  such  force  as  to  crush  whatever  it  strikes. 

7.  This  engine  is  called  a  tormentum,  because  all  its  parts 
are  twisted  {torquetur) ;  or  a  scorpion,  because  it  has  an 
erect  sting ;  but  modem  times  have  given  it  the  name  of 
the  wild-ass,  because  when  wild  asses  are  hunted,  they 
throw  the  stones  behind  them  by  their  kicks  so  as  to 
pierce  the  chests  of  those  who  pursue  them,  or  to  fracture 
their  skulls. 

8.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  battering  ram.  A  lofty 
pine  or  ash  is  chosen,  the  top  of  which  is  armed  with  a 
long  and  hard  head  of  iron,  resembling  a  lam,  which  form 
has  given  the  name  to  the  engine.  It  is  suspended  from 
iron  beams  running  across  on  each  side,  like  the  top  of  a 
pair  of  scales,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  by  ropes  hanging 
from  a  third  beam.  A  number  of  men  draw  it  back  as  far 
as  there  is  room,  and  then  again  drive  it  forward  to 
break  down  whatever  opposes  it  by  mighty  Mows,  like  a 
lam  which  rises  up  and  butts. 

-  9.  By  the  frequent  blows  of  this  rebounding  thunder- 
bolt, buildings  are  torn  asunder  and  walls  are  loosened 
dnd  thrown  down.  By  this  kind  of  engine,  if  worked  with 
proper  vigour,  ganisons  are  depiivod  of  their  defenoeB^  aaui 
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the  Bt.roQgest  citius  are  laid  open  snd  eiegcs  rapidly  brought 
to  a  ooQcInuioti. 

10.  Inatoad  of  these  tbhir,  whicbfrom  their  comoioD  tiea 
oarae  to  \ie  .  despised,  a  mnohine  wa«  framed  called  iu 
Greek  the  helepoliM,  by  the  fi'equent  lute  of  which  Demo- 
triuB,  the  eon  of  king  AiitigonuH,  took  Rhodes  and  other 
cities,  and  earned  the  suraame  of  PoliorceteB. 

11.  Jt  ie  constructed  in  this  manner.  A  vast  testudo 
ia  put  tf^ther,  strengthened  with  long;  beams  and  fiistened 
with  imn  nails  :  it  is  covered  with  bullocks'  bides  and 
wickerwork  made  of  A-eshly  out  twigs,  and  its  top  is 
amearedover  with  clay  to  keep  off  missiles  and  fieiy  dart«. 

1 2.  Along  its  front  very  eharp  spears  with  tlircie  points 
are  fastened,  heavy  with  iron,  like  the  thunderbolts  repre- 
keGted  by  paintent  or  saulptors,  and  strong  enough  with 
the  projecting  points  to  tear  to  pieces  whatever  it  strikes. 

Vi.  A  number  of  soldiers  within  guide  this  vast  mast 
with  wheels  luid  ropes,  urging  with  vehement  iuipnlae 
against  the  weaker  parts  of  the  wall,  so  that,  unless  re- 
pelled by  the  strength  of  the  garrison  above,  it  breaks 
down  the  wall  and  lays  open  a  great  breach. 

14.  The  firebolts,  which  are  a  kind  of  missile,  are  made 
thus.  They  take  an  arrow  of  cane,  joined  together  be- 
tween the  point  and  the  reed  with  ja^ed  iron,  and  made 
in'  the  shape  of  a  woman's  spindle,  with  which  linen  threads 
are  spun  ;  this  is  cunningly  hollowed  out  in  the  belly  and 
raiide  with  several  openings,  and  in  the  cavity  fire  and  fuel 
of  some  kind  ia  placed. 

15.  Then  if  it  be  shot  slowly  from  a  slack  bow  (for  if  it 
be  shot  with  too  much  speed  the  fire  in  extinguiahed),  so 
as  to  stick  anywhere,  it  bums  obstinately,  and  if  sprinkled 
witb  water  it  creates  a  still  fiercer  fire,  nor  will  anything 
but  throwing  dust  upon  it  quench  it.  This  is  enough  to 
say  of  mural  engines ;  let  us  now  return  to  our  original 
subject. 

V. 

9  1.  Havino  reoeived  the  reinforcements  of  the  Saracens 
which  they  so  cheerfully  offered,  the  emperor  advanced 
with  speed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  April  entered  Cir- 
cosinm,  a  very  secure  fortress,  and  skilfully  built :  it  is 
stibvunded  by  the  two  rivers  Aboras  (or  Chabonts)  and 
Aipfaratee,  wfaiidi'mak*  H  as  it  were  an  island. 
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2.  It  had  formerly  been  small  and  insecure,  till  Diocletian 
surrounded  it  with  lofty  towers  and  walls  when  he  was 
'strengthening  his  inner  frontier  within  the  very  territories 
of  the  barbuians,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Persians  from 
.overrunning  Syria,  as  had  happened  a  few  years  before 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  province. 

3.  For  it  happened  one  day  at  Antioch,  when  the  city 
was  in  perfect  tranquillity,  a  comic  actor  being  on  the  stage 
.with  his  wife,  acting  some  common  play,  while  the  people 
were  delighted  with  his  acting,  the  wife  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, *'  Unless  I  am  dreaming,  here  are  the  Persians ;" 
'and  inmiediately  the  populace  turning  round,  were  put  to 
"flight,  and  driven  about  in  every  direction  while  seeking 
to  escape  the  darts  which  were  showered  upon  them ;  and 
-so  the  city  being  burnt  and  numbers  of  the  citizens  slain, 
rwho,  as  is  usual  in  time  of  peace,  were  strolling  about  care- 
lessly, and  all  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  being  burnt 
and  Vid  waste,  the  enemy  loaded  with  booty  returned  in 
safety  to  their  own  country  after  having  burnt  Mareades 
alive,  who  had  wickedly  guided  them  to  the  destruction  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  This  event  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Gallienus. 

4.-  But  Julian,  while  remaining  at  Circesium  to  give 
time  for  his  army  and  all  its  followers  to  cross  the  bridge 
^f  boats  over  the  Aboras,  received  letters  with  bad  news 
from  Sallust,  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  entreating  him  to  suspend 
his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and  imploring  him 
not  in  such  an  unseasonable  manner  to  rush  on  irrevocable 
destruction  before  propitiating  the  gods. 

5.  But  Julian  disregarded  his  prudent  adviser,  and 
advanced  boldly ;  since  no  human  power  or  virtue  can  ever 
avail  to  prevent  events  prescribed  by  the  order  of  the  Fates. 
And  immediately,  having  crossed  the  river,  he  ordered 
the  bridge  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  that  the  soldiers  might 
have  no  hope  of  safety  by  quitting  their  ranks  and 
returning. 

6.  Here  also  a  bad  omen  was  seen ;  the  corpse  of  an 
.officer  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  executioner, 
.whom  Sallust,  the  prefect,  while  in  this  countiy  had  con- 
,demned  to  death,  because,  after  having  promised  to  deliver 
^an  additional  supply  of  provisions  by  an  appointed  day,  ha 

disappointed  him  through  some  hindrance.     But  after  the 
unhappy  man  had  been  executed,  the  very  next  da^^*  \]^<^\^ 
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I  he  had  promised,  uiu[hi*r  fleet  faenvilf  Iftden 


..ng  Circeeium.  we  came  to  Zaitlia,  the  name  of 
the  ]  •  meaning  an  olive-tree.  Here  we  saw  the  tomb 
of  the  sdipenir  Gordian,  irhioh  is  visible  a  lung  way  o£F, 
whose  aotiooB  from  hia  earliest  youth,  and  whuse  most  for* 

tunate  canipB" — ■*  * bci murder  we  related  at  the 

proper  time,  in  accordauoe  wiih  his  insata 

piety  he  had  ou»i-i  -  linnonrH  to  this  deified  emperor, 

and  was  on  his  wa  •  «  town  now  deserted,  be  stood 

without  moving  01  >  large  bod)*  of  soldiera. 

8.  And  as  he  wi  'bat  tiieir  object  was,  they 
broogfat  him  an  (■  which  had  attacked  their 
ranks  and  had  be  ir  JBTelins.  He,  elated  at 
this  oiroumstanoe  "^d  on  as  an  omen  of  sno- 
oesB  in  bis  ent«rp  rith  increased  exultation  ; 
but  BO  tincertain  .,  ,.,  ^vent  waa  quite  contrary 
to  bis  expectation,  i  nu  doiim  nf  a  kiiigwun  certainly  fore- 
shown, but  wbo  WM  the  king  was  uncertain. 

9,  For  we  often  read  of  ambiguous  oracles,  never  undei^ 
Stood  till  the  results  interpreted  tbem :  as,  for  instance, 
the  Delphic  prophecy,  which  foretold  that  after  crossing 
the  HaljH,  Cnesus  would  overthrow  a  mighty  kingdom ;  and 
another,  which  by  hints  pointed  out  the  sea  to  the  Atbe- 
niansas  thefield  ofoombatagainsttheMedes  i  andanother, 
later  than  these,  but  not  less  ambiguous  ; — 


10.  Tho  Etrurian  soothsayers  who  accompanied  him, 
being  men  skilful  in  portenta,  had  often  wamea  him  arauoet 
this  campaign,  but  got  no  credit ;  so  now  they  produced 
their  books  of  such  signs,  and  showed  that  this  was  an 
omen  of  a  forbidding  character,  and  unfavourable  to  a  prini-e 
who  should  invade  the  country  of  another  sovereign  bow- 
ever  justly. 

11.  But  he  spurned  the  opposition  of  pUloaophen, 
whose  authority  he  ought  to  have  reverenced,  thongfa  at 
times  they  were  mistaken,  and  though  they  were  som»- 
timee  obstinate  in  cases  which  they  did  not  thoroughly 
nndeiBland.  In  truth,  they  brought  forward  as  a  p lansibltt 
argument  to  secure  credit  to  their  knowledge,  that  in  tiOM 

>  The  book  eontaiiuiig  tlii*  account  is  lost. 
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ptft,  when  GsBsar  Mazimianus  was  abont  to  iight  Naraes^ 
Kuig  of  the  Persians,  a  lion  and  a  huge  boar  which  had 
been  slain  were  at  the  same  time  brought  to  him,  and 
after  snbdning  that  nation  he  returned  in  safety ;  forget- 
ting that  the  destruction  which  was  now  portended  was 
to  him  who  invaded  the  dominions  of  another,  and  that 
Karses  had  given  the  offence  hj  being  the  first  to  make 
an  inroad  into  Armenia,  a  country  under  the  Roman  juris- 
diction. 

12.  On  the  next  day,  which  was  the  7th  of  April,  as  the 
«un  wa9  setting,  suddenly  the  air  became  darkened,  and 
all  light  wholly  disappeared,  and  after  repeated  claps  of 
thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  a  soldier  named  Jovianus 
was  struck  by  the  lightning  and  killed,  with  two  horses 
which  he  was  leading  back  from  the  liver  to  which  he  had 
taken  them  to  drink. 

13.  When  this  was  seen,  the  interpreters  of  such  things 
were  sent  for  and  questioned,  and  they  with  increased 
boldness  affirmed  that  this  event  forbade  the  campaia;n, 
demonstrating  it  to  be  a  monitory  lightning  (for  this 
term  is  applied  to  signs  which  advise  or  discourage  any 
line  of  action).  And  this,  as  they  said,  was  to  be  the  more 
yarded  against,  because  it  had  killed  a  soldier  of  rank, 
with  war-horses  ;  and  the  books  which  explain  lightnings 
pronounce  that  places  struck  in  thia  manner  should  not  be 
trodden  on,  nor  even  looked  upon. 

14.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophers  declared  that 
the  brilliancy  of  this  sacred  fire  thus  suddenly  presented 
to  the  eye  had  no  special  meaning,  but  was  merely  the 
course  of  a  fiercer  breath  descending  by  some  singular 
{)ower  from  the  sky  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
that  if  any  foreknowledge  were  to  be  derived  from  such  % 
circumstance,  it  was  rather  an  increase  of  renown  whidi 
was  portended  to  the  emperor  now  engaged  in  a  glorioni 
enterprise  ;  since  it  is  notorious  that  flame,  if  it  meet  with 
no  obstacle,  does  oi  its  own  nature  fly  upwards. 

15.  The  bridge  then,  as  has  been  narrated,  having  been 
finished,  and  all  the  troops  having  crossed  it,  the  emperor 
thought  it  the  most  important  of  all  things  to  addrchs  his 
aoldiers  who  were  advancing  resolutely,  in  full  reliance 
0n  their  leader  and  on  themselves.  Accordingly,  a  signal 
having  been  given  by  the  trumpets,  the  centurions,  cohorts, 
and  maniples  assembled,  and  he,  standing  on  a  mound  c^ 
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enrth,  and  Buirounded  by  a  ring  of  ofScers  of  high  raak, 
epolte  thiia  with  a  clieei-fnl  fuce,  being  fuvourably  beard 
witli  the  utimiiiiwns  ginxl  -will  of  all  preaent. 

16.  "  Seoing,  my  bravo  iioliiier>>,  tliat  you  are  full  of  great 
vigour  and  alacrity,  I  haTe  deteruilued  to  addretw  yim,  to 
prove  to  you  by  beveral  arguments  that  the  Itumaiw  are 
not,  a?  spiteful  grnmUers  asacrt,  now  for  the  first  tiino 
invading  the  kingdom  of  Poreiu.  For,  to  e&y  nothing  of 
TiuciilIuB  or  of  Pompey.  who,  having  forced  hiB  way 
through  the  Albani  and  MaasagetK,  whom  we  call  Alani, 
penetrated  through  tliia  nation  alao  bo  bb  to  roach  the 
I 'aspian  lake :  we  know  that  Ventidiiw,  the  lieutenant  of 
Antony,  Kained  many  vicLories  in  these  r^ions. 

17.  "  But  to  leave  those  anciunt  timet),  1  will  ennnienls 
other  exploits  of  more  reoent  memory.  Ttajan,  and  Venii^ 
and  SeveruH  have  all  gained  victories  and  trophies  in  this 
country  ;  and  the  yonnger  Gordian,  whoee  inoniiment  we 
have  just  bt'en  honouring,  would  have  roapoil  similar  (jlorr. 
having  conquered  and  touted  the  king  of  PersiaatUesaiDa, 
if  he  had  not  been  wickedly  murdered  in  tliia  very  place 
by  the  &ction  of  Philip,  the  prefect  of  the  pitetorium,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  other  impioua  men. 

18.  "But  hix  shade  was  not  long  left  to  wander  un- 
avenged, since,  as  if  Justice  herself  had  laboai'ed  in  the 
cause,  all  those  who  conspired  against  him  have  been  put 
to  death  with  torture.  Those  men,  indeed,  ambition 
prompted  to  the  atrocious  deed ;  but  we  are  exhorted  by 
the  miseiuble  fate  of  cities  recently  taken,  by  the  unavenged 
Bhades  of  our  slaughtered  armies,  by  the  heaviness  of  our 
losses,  and  the  loss  of  many  camps  and  fortreeses,  to  the 
enterprise  which  we  liave  undertaken.  All  men  uniting 
in  their  wishes  that  we  may  remed}'  past  evils,  and  having 
secured  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  republic  on  this  side, 
may  leave  posterity  reason  to  speak  nobly  of  us. 

19.  "By  the  assistance  of  the  eternal  deity,  I,  yonr 
emperor,  will  be  always  among  you  as  a  leader  and  a  com- 
rade,  relying,  as  I  well  believe,  on  favourable  omena.  Bnt 
if  variable  fortune  shall  defeat  me  in  battle,  it  will  still  be 
sufficient  for  me  to  have  devoted  myself  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Roman  world,  like  ancient  Cuitii  and  Muoii,  and  the 
iUuatrious  family  of  the  Decii.  We  have  to  abolish  a 
raost  pernicious  nation,  on  whose  swords  the  Uood  of  our 
Iciodred  is  not  yet  dry.  i 
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20.  "  Our  ancestors  have  before  now  devoted  ages  to 
cause  the  destmction  o£  enemies  who  harassed  ihem. 
Carthage  was  overthrown  after  a  long  and  distressing  war ; 
Tand  its  great  conqueror  feared  to  let  it  sui*vive  his  victory. 
-After  a  long  and  often  disastrous  siege,  Scipio  utterly 
destroyed  ^'umautia.  Rome  destroyed  Fidensd,  that  it 
might  not  gix>w  up  as  a  rival  to  the  empire;  and  so 
entirely  laid  waste  Falihci  and  Yeii,  that  it  is  not  ea«y  to 
'attach  so  much  faith  to  ancient  records  as  to  believe  that 
those  cities  ever  were  powerful. 

•  .21.  '*  These  transactions  I  have  related  to  you  as  one 
acquainted  with  ancient  history.  It  follows  that  all 
ishould  lay  aside,  as  unwoi-thy  of  him,  the  love  of  plunder^ 
which  has  often  been  the  insidious  bane  of  the  Homan 
soldier,  and  that  every  one  should  keep  steadily  to  his  own 
troop  and  his  own  standard,  when  the  necessity  for  fighting 
arises,  knowing  that  should  he  loiter  anywhere  he  wiu 
be  hamstrung  and  left  to  his  fate.  I  fear  nothing  of  our 
pver-crafty  enemies  but  their  tricks  and  perfidy. 

22.  '*  Finally,  1  promise  you  all,  that  when  our  affairs 
have  met  with  success,  without  entrenching  myself  behind 
my  imperial  prerogative,  so  as  to  consider  all  my  own 
decisions  and  opinions  irrefragably  just  and  reasonable 
because  of  my  authority,  I  will  give,  if  required,  a  full 
explanation  of  all  that  I  have  done,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  judge  whether  it  has  been  wise  or  not. 

23.  **  Therefore,  I  entreat  you,  now  summon  all  your 
courage,  in  full  reliance  on  your  good  foKune,  sure  at  all 
events  that  I  will  share  all  dangers  equally  with  you,  and 
believing  that  victory  ever  accompanies  justice." 

24.  When  he  had  ended  his  harangue  with  this  pleasant 
{peroration,  the  soldiers,  exulting  in  the  glory  of  their  chief, 
and  elaled  with  the  hopes  of  success,  lifted  up  their 
shields  on  high,  and  cned  out  that  they  should  think 
nothing  dangerous  nor  difficult  under  an  emperOr  who 
imposed  more  toil  on  himself  than  on  his  common  soldiers. 
'  25.  And  above  all  the  rest  his  Gallic  troops  showed 
this  feeling  with  triumphant  shouts,  remembering  how 
often  while  he  as  their  leader  was  marshalling  their 
tanks,  they  had  seen  some  nations  defeated  and  others 
impelled  to  sue  for  mercy  and  peace. 
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VI. 

S  1.  Our  histoTy  here  leuls  us  to  a  digression  eiplaoo- 
toiy  of  the  situation  of  Persia.  It  has  been  alreudj  dilated 
upon  by  those  who  describe  different  natioiiB,  ihongh  but 
few  of  them  have  given  a  oorwct  aooount ;  if  my  story 
bhould  bo  a  little  longer,  it  will  contribute  to  »  better 
knowledge  of  the  counlry.  For  whoever  affecbt  eiceiwiTO 
conciseness  while  Kpe&king  of  thingH  but  little  known,  does 
not  so  much  couHider  how  to  explain  matters  intelligibly, 
as  how  much  be  may  oruit. 

2.  This  kingdom,  fonnerly  hut  small,  and  one  which  had 
been  known  by  several  names,  from  ca>u*8  which  we  have 
often  mentioned,  after  the  death  of  Alenander  at  Babylou 
xeoeived  the  name  of  Parthia  from  Arsaces,  a  youth  of 
obscure  birth,  who  in  his  early  youth  was  a  leader  of 
banditti,  but  who  graduully  improved  his  condition,  and 
rose  to  high  renown  frimi  his  illuslriuQs  acliunB. 

'3.  After  many  splendid  and  gallant  exploits  he  defeated 
Kioator  Seleucuti,  the  snccessor  of  the  above-named  Alex- 
ander, who  had  received  the  surname  of  ^iicator '  from  hia 
repeated  victories;  and  having  expelled  the  Macedonian 
earrisons,  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace, 
lika  a  merciful  ruler  of  willing  subjectB. 

4.  At  last,  after  all  the  oeighbonring  districts  had  been 
brought  under  his  power,  either  by  force  or  by  fear,  or  by 
his  repufatiou  for  justice,  he  died  a  peaceful  death  ia 
middle  age,  after  he  had  filled  all  Persia  with  flourishing 
cities  and  well-fortified  camps  and  fortresses,  and  had 
made  it  an  object  of  terror  to  ita  neighbours  whom  pre- 
viously it  used  to  fear.  And  he  was  the  first  of  these 
kings  who  had  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  his  ooun- 
trymen  of  all  ranks,  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  their 
religion,  had  his  memory  consecrated  as  one  now  placed 
among  the  stars. 

5.  And  it  is  from  his  era  that  the  arrogant  sovereigns 
of  that  nation  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  entitled  bro- 
thers of  the  sun  and  moon.  And,  as  the  title  of  Augostos 
is  sought  for  and  desired  by  our  emperors,  so  now  the 
additional  dignities  first  earned  by  the  fortunate  atupioeN 

*  From  nmi»,  to  conquer. 
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of  Arsaces  are  claimed  hj  all  the  Parthian  kings,  who  were 
formerly  abject  and  inconsiderable. 

6.  So  that  they  still  worship  and  honour  Arsaces  as  a 
god,  and  down  to  our  day  have  given  him  so  mnch  honour 
that,  in  conferring  the  royal  power,  one  of  his  race  has 
been  always  preferred  to  any  one  else.  And  also  in 
intestine  quarrels,  such  as  are  common  in  that  nation,  eYery 
one  avoids  as  sacrilege  wounding  any  descendant  of 
Arsaces,  whether  in  arms  or  living  as  a  private  individual. 

7.  It  is  well  knovni  that  this  nation,  after  subduing 
many  others  by  force,  extended  its  dominions  as  far  as  the 
Fropontis  and  Thrace;  but  that  it  subsequently  became 
diminished  and  suffered  great  disasters,  owing  to  the 
arrogance  of  its  ambitious  monarchs,  who  carried  their 
licentious  inroads  into  distant  countries.  First,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  who  crossed  the  Bosphorus 
with  a  fabulous  host,  but  was  wholly  destroyed  by  Tomyris, 
queen  of  the  Scythians,  who  thus  terribly  avenged  her  sons, 

8.  After  him,  when  Darius,  and  subsequently  Xerxes, 
changed  the  use '  of  the  elements  and  invaded  Greece,  they 
had  nearly  all  their  forces  destroyed  by  land  and  sea,  and 
could  scarcely  escape  in  safety  themselves.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  leaving  the  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  nation  by  will  to  his  successor. 

9.  Then,  a  long  time  after  these  events,  while  our  re- 
public was  under  consuls,  and  was  afterwards  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  Ceesars,  that  nation  was  constantly 
warring  with  us,  sometimes  with  equal  fortune ;  being  al 
one  time  defeated,  and  at  another  victorious. 

10.  Now  I  will  in  a  few  words  describe  the  situation 
and  position  of  the  country  as  well  as  I  can.  It  is  a 
region  of  great  extent  both  in  length  and  breadth,  entirely 
surrounding  on  all  sides  the  famous  Persian  gulf  with  it|i 
many  islands.     The  mouth  of  this  gulf  is  so  narrow,  that 

1  As  the  Greek  epigram  has  ii^ 

T%U8  tronBlaled  in  Bohn  »  *  Greek  Anthclooy,"  p.  25  : — 
Him,  who  reversed  the  laws  great  Nature  gave, 
Saird  o'er  tlie  continent  and  walk'd  the  ware. 
Three  hundred  spears  from  Sparta  s  iron  plain 
Haye  stopp'd.    Oh  hlosh,  je  mountains  and  thun  main  I 
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'from  Harmozon,  the  promoutorv  of  Carmania,  the  opposite 
headland,  which  tho  natives  cull  Maces,  is  easily  Been. 

11,  When  the  Btruit  between  these  capes  is  passed,  anil 
the  water  bocomcB  wider,  ihey  are  navigable  up  to  the  city 
Toredon,  where,  after  havinj;  suffered  a  great  diminalion 
of  its  waters,  the  Euphrates  falls  into  the  sea.  The  entire 
gulf,  if  measured  round  the  shore,  ie  20.000  furlongs,  being 
of  a  circular  form  as  if  turned  in  a  lathe.  And  all  round 
ita  coasts  are  towns  and  villages  in  great  numbers;  and 
tlie  vessels  which  navigate  ite  waters  are  likewiso  very 
nnraorons. 

12.  Having  then  passed  through  this  strait  we  come  to 
the  gulf  of  Armenia  on  the  eaHt,  the  gulf  of  Canticbns  on 
the  south,  and  on  the  west  lo  a  third,  which  they  call 
fj'halilos.'  These  gulfs,  after  washing  many  islands,  of 
which  but  few  are  knowa,  join  the  great  Indian  Ocean, 
■which  is  the  firet  to  receive  the  glowing  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  is  itself  of  aii  eiceseive  hoat. 

■  13.  As  the  pens  of  geographers  delineate  it,  the  whole 
of  the  region  which  we  have  been  speaking  of  is  thus 
divided.  From  the  north  to  the  Caspian  gates  it  borders 
bn  the  Cadusii,  and  on  many  Soytliian  tribes,  and  on  the 
Arimanpi,  a  6erce  one-eyed  people.  On  the  west  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Armenians,  and  Mount  Niphatea,  the 
-Aaifttic  Albani,  the  Red  Sea.  and  the  Scenite  Arabs,  whom 
later  times  have  called  the  Saracens.  To  the  south  it  lookB 
towards  Mesopotamia,  on  the  east  it  reaches  to  the  Gangen, 
which  falls  into  the  Southern  Ocean  after  intersecting  the 
oountrieH  of  the  Indians. 

14.  The  principal  districts  of  Persia,  under  command  of 
the  Vitax*,  that  i*  to  say  of  the  generals  of  the  cavalry, 
and  of  the  king's  SatrajW.  fiir  the  many  inferior  prijvinees 
it  would  be  difRcult  and  superllnuns  to  enumerate,  are 
■Assyria.  Susiana,  Media,  Persia,  Parthia,  the  greater 
Cavm:inia.  Hyrcania,  Mai^iana,  the  Bactriana,  the  Sogdians, 
the  Sacee,  Scythia  beyond  Mount  Emodea.  Serica,  Aria, 
the  Parojianiaadffi,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia. 

<  The  probability  ii  tliat  all  tliese  natnes  are  corrupt.  Ammiamua 
tKUomnc:?  of  the  relative  bearinaii  of  countries  mukca  it  difficult  to 
decide  what  tliey  ought  to  be.  If  the  proper  rending  of  the  liut  nania 
be,  aa  Valeaiua  tliiiiks,  SarbaletM,  tbnt  is  the  namo  given  by  Ptolemy 
to  a  put  of  tb'3  Bed  Bea.  A  French  tnoalstar  of  the  last  centur; 
contiaoi*  the  Oulf  of  Armenia  a  portion  of  the  Caqil^Ji  Bea. 
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15.  Superior  to  all  the  rest  is  that  which  is  the  nearest 
to  us,  Assyria,  both  in  renown,  and  extent,  and  its  varied 
riches  and  fertility.  It  was  formerly  divided  among 
several  peoples  and  tribes,  but  is  now  known  under  one 
common  name  as  Assyria.  It  is  in  that  countiy  that  amid 
its  abundance  of  fruits  and  ordinary  crops,  there  is  a  lake 
named  Sosingites,  near  which  bitumen  is  found.  In  this 
lake  the  Tigris  is  fur  a  while  absorbed,  flowing  beneath  its' 
bed,  till,  at  a  great  distance,  it  emerges  again. 

16.  Here  also  is  produced  naphtha,  an  article  of  a  pitchy 
and  glutinous  character,  resembling  bitumen  :  on  which  if 
ever  so  small  a  bird  perches,  it  finds  its  flight  impeded  and 
speedily  dies.  It  is  a  species  of  liquid,  and  when  once  it 
has  taken  fire,  human  ingenuity  can  find  nc  means  of  ex* 
tinguishing  it  except  that  of  heaping  dust  on  it. 

17.  In  the  same  district  is  seen  an  opening  in  the  earth 
from  which  a  deadly  vapour  arises,  which  by  its  foul 
odour  destroys  any  animal  which  comes  near  it.  The 
evil  arises  f^om  a  deep  well,  and  if  that  odour  spread 
beyond  its  wide  mouth  before  it  rose  higher,  it  would 
make  ell  the  country  aix)und  uninhabitable  by  its  fetid 
effect. 

18.  There  used,  as  some  affirm,  to  be  a  similar  chasm 
near  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia ;  from  which  a  noxious  vapour 
rose  in  like  manner  with  a  fetid  smell  which  never  ceased,- 
and  destroyed  everything  within  the  reach  of  its  influence,' 
except  eunuchs ;  to  what  this  was  owing  we  leave  natural 
philosophers  to  determine. 

19.  Also  near  the  temple  of  the  Asbamsean  Jupiter,  in 
Cappadocia  (in  which  district  that  eminent  philosopher 
Apollonius  is  said  to  have  been  bom  near  the  town  of 
Tyana),  a  spring  rises  from  a  marsh,  which,  however 
swollen  with  its  rising  floods,  never  overflows  its  banks. 

20.  Within  this  circuit  is  Adiabene,  which  was  formerly 
called  Assyria,  but  by  long  custom  has  received  its  present 
name  from  the  civcumstanoe,  that  being  placed  l]^tween' 
the  two  navigable  rivers  the  Ona  and  the  Tigris,  it 
can  never  be  approached  by  fording;  for  in  Greek  we 
use  tiafiaivtiy  for  to  '*  cross :"  this  was  the  belief  of  the 
ancients. 

21.  But  we  say  that  in  this  country  there  are  two  rivers 
•which  never  fail,  which  we  oiirselves  have  crossed,  the 
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Diab^B,  and  the  Adiaba« :  both  hiving  bridges  of  boats 
over  them  :  and  thiit  Adiabone  has  received  itu  naiae 
from  ttiiH  lust,  aa  Homer  t«llH  ns  Egypt  received  its  uatue 
from  its  great  river,  and  India  alno,  and  Cumiaagena 
which  was  fiirmerly  called  EuphiKtensia,  as  did  the 
country  now  called  Spain,  which  waa  formerly  called 
Iberia  from  the  Iberus.'  And  the  great  Spanish  province 
of  Bcetioa  from  the  river  Bottis. 

23.  Id  this  diNtrict  of  Adiabene  ia  the  city  of  Nineveh, 
named  after  NinuB,  a  most  mighty  sovereign  of  former 
times,  and  the  husband  of  SeniirHmJs.  who  was  formerly 
queen  of  Persia,  and  also  the  cities  of  Ecbatana.  Arbela, 
and  Oaugamelo,  where  Alexander,  after  several  other 
battles,  gave  the  orowniag  defeat  to  Darius. 

23.  In  Assyria  tliere  are  many  cities,  among  which  one 
of  the  must  eminent  is  Apamia,  aumamed  Mesene,  and 
Teredon,  and  ApoUonia,  and  Vologeaia,  and  toany  othersof 
equal  importunt'c.  But  the  mont  Kplondid  and  celebrated 
are  these  three,  BiibyUm,  lbe  whIIh  of  which  tjemiramis 
oementad  with  pitch ;  for  its  citadel  indeed  was  founded 
by  that  most  eminent  monarch  Belas.  And  CteBiphon 
which  VardancB  built  long  ago,  and  which  subsequently 
King  Pacorus  enlarged  by  an  immigration  of  many  citizens, 
fortifying  it  also  with  walls,  and  givii^  it  a  name,  made 
it  the  most  splendid  place  in  Persia— next  to  it  Selencia, 
the  splendid  work  of  tieleucus  Nicator. 

24.  This,  however,  aa  we  have  already  related,  was 
stormed  by  the  generals  of  Vems  Cesar,  who  carried  the 
image  of  the  CnmEean  Apollo  to  Borne,  and  placed  it  in  the 
temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  where  it  was  formally 
dedicated  t«  that  god  by  his  priests.  But  it  is  said  that 
after  this  statue  was  carried  off,  and  the  city  was  burnt, 
the  aoldiers,  searching  the  temple,  found  a  narrow  hole, 
and  when  this  was  opened  in  the  hope  of  finding  some- 
thing of  valne  in  it,  from  some  deep  gulf  which  the  secret 
■oieuce  of  the  GhaldEeane  had  closed  up,  issued  a  pestilenoe, 
loaded  with  the  force  of  incurable  disease,  which  in  the 
time  of  Verus  and  Marcus  Antoninus  polluted  the  whole 
world  from  the  borders  of  Peraia  to  the  Bhitie  and  Gau] 
with  contagion  and  death. 

■  The  Stn.  ■  The  OnidsIqiiMB. 


.  25.  Near  to  this  i»  the  region  of  the  GhaldsBans,  the 
nurse  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  as  the  Chaldsdans  tlien>- 
selves  affirm ;  and  where  the  art  of  true  divination  has 
most  especially  been  conspicuous.  This  district  is  watered 
by  the  noble  rivers  already  mentioned,  by  the  Marses, 
by  the  Boyal  river,  and  by  that  best  of  all,  Uie  Euphrates, 
which  divides  into  three  branches,  and  is  navigable  in 
them  all,  having  many  islands,  and  irrigating  the  fields 
around  in  a  manner  superior  to  any  industry  of  cultivators, 
making  them  fit  both  for  the  plough  and  for  the  produotioD 
of  trees. 

26.  Next  to  these  come  the  Susians,  in  whose  province 
there  are  not  many  towns ;  though  Susa  itself  is  celebrated 
as  a  city  which  has  often  been  the  home  of  kings,  and 
Arsiana,  and  Sele,  and  Araoha.  The  other  towns  in  this 
district  are  unimportant  and  obscure.  Many  rivers  flow 
through  this  region,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Oroates, 
the  Harax,  and  the  Meseus,  passing  through  the  narrow 
sandy  plain  which  separates  the  Caspian  from  the  fied  Sea, 
and  then  fall  into  the  sea. 

27.  On  the  left.  Media  is  bounded  by  the  Hyrcanian 
Sea  ;^  a  country  which,  before  the  reign  of  the  elder  Cyrus 
and  the  rise  of  Persia,  we  read  was  the  supreme  mistress 
of  all  Asia  after  the  Assyrians  had  been  conquered ;  the 
greater  part  of  whose  cantons  had  their  name  changed 
into  one  general  appellation  of  Acrapatena,  and  fell  by 
right  of  war  under  the  power  of  the  Medes. 

28.  They  are  a  warlike  nation,  and  the  most  formidable 
of  all  the  eastern  tribes,  next  to  the  Farthians,  by  whom 
alone  they  are  conquered.  The  region  which  they  inhabit 
is  in  the  form  of  a  square.  All  the  inhabitants  of  these, 
districts  extend  over  great  breadth  of  country,  reaching  to. 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  known  by  the  names 
of  Zagrus,  Orontes,  and  Jasonium. 

29.  There  is  another  very  lofty  mountain  called 
Coronus ;  and  those  who  dwell  on  its  western  side  abound 
in  com  land  and  vineyards,  being  blessed  with  a  most 
fertile  soil,  and  one  enr'ched  by  rivers  and  fountains. 

30.  They  have  also  green  meadows,  and  breeds  of  noble 
horses,  on  which  (as  ancient  writers  relate,  and  as  we 

I  Ammianng aeemg  to  distingaiah  between  the  Hyrcanian  and  Caapiaa 
0ea,  which  are  only  different  names  for  the  same  sea  or  inlaad  lake. 
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'e  witnensed^  their  men  when  going  to  battls 
Teat  exultation.     They  call  them  Nessi.' 

lave  aliKi  n»  many  citiei  an  Media,  and  village* 
..oiig  ult  as  towns  in  other  countries,  iuhjihited  by 
laige  budieB  uf  oitizeDs.  In  short,  it  ie  the  richest  quarter 
of  Oie  kingdom. 

U2.  In  these  districts  the  lands  of  the  Magi  ai'e  fertile: 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  that  sect  and 
tlieir  studies,  since  we  have  ocoaaion  to  mention  theirname. 
Plato,  that  most  learned  deliverer  of  wise  opinions,  teaiihes 
UH  that  Magite  is  by  a  m^'    '  >  "acbagibtia.'  that  ia  to 

say,  the  purest  worahip  iga  ;  of  which  know- 

ledge in  olden  timea  tb.  roaster  derived  much 

from   the  secret  rites  <  eans;  and  after  him 

Hystaspes,  a  very  wise  t  ■-■  father  of  Darius. 

3^1.  Who  while  boldlv  into  the  remoter  dis- 

tricla  of  upper  India,  u  tin  woody  retreat,  of 

which  with  its  tranqui]  rahmans,  men  uf  sub- 

lime genius,  were  the  p^,.,^.  om  their  teaching  he 

learnt  the  uriaciplus  of  t^-  the  world  and  of  the 

stars,  and  the  pure  rites  i  far  aa  he  coald ;  a^ 

of  wtiat  he  leamt  he  inf  ^rtion  into  the  mintlB 

of  the  Magi,  which  they  nave  nwiued  down  by  tradition  to 
later  ages,  each  instniuting  his  own  children,  and  adding 
to  it  their  own  system  of  divination. 

84.  From  his  time,  though  many  ages  to  the  present  era, 
a  nambor  of  priests  of  one  and  the  same  race  has  arisen,' 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  goda.  And  they  say,  if  it 
oftu  be  believed,  that  tney  even  keep  alive  in  everlasting 
fires  a  flame  which  descended  from  heaven  among  them ; 
a  small  portion  of  which,  as  a  favotirable  omen,  used  to 
be  borne  before  the  kings  of  Asia, 

35.  Of  tliis  class  the  number  among  the  ancients  was 
small,  and  the  Persian  sovereigns  employed  their  ministry' 
in  the  solemn  perfommnce  of  divine  aacrifices,  and  it  was 
profanation  to  approach  the  altars,  or  to  touch  a  victim 
before  a  Magus  with  solemn  prayers  had  ptmred  over  it  a 
preliminary    libation.      But    becoming    gradually    m^re 

I  A  name  Qol  very  unlike  Nejid,  to  this  day  the  most  celebnted 
Anb  hreed, 

'  Thurc  is  evid«nlly  aome  eomptiou  here ;  there  ia  no  such  Oieet 
won!  oa  Hacliagiatia. 
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numerous  they  arrived  at  the  dignity  and  reputation  of  a 
substantial  race ;  inhabiting  towns  protected  oy  no  fortifi- 
cations, allowed  to  live  by  their  own  laws,  and  honoured 
from  the  regard  borne  to  their  religion. 

b6.  It  was  of  this  race  of  Magi  that  the  ancient  volumes 
relate  that  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  seven  men  seized  on 
the  kingdom  of  Persia,  who  were  put  down  by  Darius,  after 
he  obtained  the  kingdom  through  the  neighing  of  his  horse. 

37.  in  this  district  a  medical  oil  is  prepai'ed  with  which 
if  an  arrow  be  smeared,  and  it  be  shot  gently  from  a  loose 
bow  (for  it  loses  its  effect  in  a  rapid  Hight),  wherever  it 
sticks  it  bums  steadily,  and  if  any  one  attempts  to  quench 
it  with  water  it  only  bums  more  fiercely,  nor  can  it  be 
put  out  by  any  means  except  by  throwing  dust  on  it. 

38.  It  is  made  in  this  manner.  Those  skilful  in  such 
arts  mix  common  oil  with  a  certain  herb,  keep  it  a  long 
time,  and  when  the  mixture  is  completed  they  thicken  it 
with  a  material  derived  from  some  natural  source,  like  a 
thicker  oil.  The  material  being  a  liquor  produced  in 
Persia,  and  called,  as  I  have  already  said,  naphtha  in  their 
native  language. 

39.  In  this  district  there  are  many  cities,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  which  are  Zombis,  Patigran,  and  Gazaca ;  but  the 
richest  and  most  strongly  fortified  are  Heraclia,  Arsaoia, 
Europos,  C3rropolis,  and  Ecbatana,  all  of  which  are  situated 
in  the  Syromedian  region  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jasonius. 

40.  There  are  many  rivers  in  this  country,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  Choaspes,  the  Gyndes,  the  Amardus,  the 
Charinda,  the  Cambyses,  and  the  Cyrus,  to  which,  on  accoimt 
of  its  size  and  beauty,  the  elder  Cyrus,  that  amiable  king, 
gave  its  present  name,  abolishing  that  which  it  nsed  to 
bear,  when  he  was  proceeding  on  his  expedition  against 
Scythia;  his  reason  being  that  it  was  strong,  as  he  ac- 
counted himself  to  be,  and  that  making  its  way  with  great 
violence,  as  he  proposed  to  do,  it  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

41.  Beyond  this  frontier  ancient  Persia,  stretching  to- 
wards the  south,  extends  as  &r  as  the  sea,  and  is  very 
thickly  peopled,  being  also  rich  in  grain  and  date-trees, 
and  well  supplied  with  excellent  water.  Many  of  its 
rivers  fall  into  the  gulf  already  mentioned,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Yatrachites,  the  Bogomanis,  the  BrisoaxiA, 
and  the  Bagrada. 

I. 
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42.  Itn  ioland  towns  i>re  very  oousiderable ;  it  is  uncer- 
tain why  they  built  nolliing  remarkiible  on  the  Bea-coast. 
Th(«e  of  moBt  nof«  are  I'orsepoliB,  Ardea,  Obruatia,  and 
Tragunice.  Tho  only  islandB  visible  from  that  ooast  are 
those : — Tabiana,  Fara,  and  Alexandria. 

43.  On  tbe  borders  of  this  ancient  1'orsia  towtirda  the 
north  is  rarthia,  a  country  Bubjeut  to  enow  and  frost ;  tJie 
principal  river  which  intersecU  that  region  is  the  Choalres ; 
the  chief  tuwns  ai-o  Genouia,  Uceeia,  Charax,  Apomia, 
Artacaiia,  and  Hecatompylos  ;  from  ita  frontier  along  the 
shores  of  the  CaEpion  Sea- to  the  Caspian  gatea  iu  a  diEtaoce 
of  1040  furlongs. 

44.  Tho  inhabitants  of  all  the  counjriea  in  that  district 
are  fierce  and  warlike,  and  they  are  ao  fond  of  war  and 
battle  that  he  who  is  slain  in  battle  is  accounted  the  hap- 
piest of  men.  while  those  who  die  a  natural  deatb  are  t&- 
proaohed  as  degenerate  and  cowardly, 

45.  'i'hewe  tiibea  are  bounded  on  the  citst  and  the  south 
by  AvaVm  Felis,  ho  called  bwai.w  it  a!.ouiuii<  t-qtially  in 
corn,  cattle,  vines,  and  every  kind  of  spico  :  a  great  portion 
of  tiiat  country  reaches  on  the  right  down  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  on  its  left  extends  to  the  I'eraian  Gulf;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  reap  the  benefits  of  both. 

46.  There  are  in  that  country  many  havens  and  secure 
harbours,  and  well-frequented  marts ;  many  spacious  and 
splendid  abodes  for  their  kings,  and  wholesome  springs  of 
water  natui'ally  warm,  and  a  great  number  of  rivers  and 
etreaats ;  the  cLimate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  so  that  if 
one  considers  the  matter  rightly,  the  natives  seem  to  want 
nothing  to  perfect  their  happiness. 

47.  There  are  in  it  very  many  cities  both  on  the  ooast 
and  inland ;  many  fertile  hills  and  valleys.  Tbe  chief 
cities  are  Geapolis,  Nascon,  Baraba,  Kagara,  Mephra, 
Taphra,  and  Dioscurtas.  And  in  both  seas  it  possessea 
several  islands  lying  off  the  coast,  which  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  enumerat*.  But  the  moat  important  of  them  ie 
Tui^na,  in  wbicli  lliere  is  said  to  be  a  magnificent  temple 
of  Serapis. 

46.  Beyond  the  frontier  of  this  nation  is  the  greater 
Carmania,  lying  on  high  ground,  and  atretching  to  the 
Indian  Sea  ;  fertile  in  fruit  and  timber  trees,  but  neither 
80  productive  nor  so  extensive  as  Arabia.    With  rivers  it 
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i8  as  well  supplied,  and  in  grass  and  herbage  scarcely 
inferior. 

49.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Sagarens,  the 
Saganis,  and  the  Hydriacus.  The  cities  are  not  numerous, 
but  admirably  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
of  life ;  the  most  celebrated  uf  them  all  are  Carmania  the 
metropolis,  Portospana,  Alexandria,  and  Hermopolis. 

60.  Proceeding  inland,  we  next  come  to  the  Hyrcanians, 
who  live  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  that  name.  Here  the 
land  is  so  poor  that  it  kills  the  seed  crops,  so  that  agricul- 
ture is  not  much  attended  to ;  but  they  live  by  hunting, 
taking  wonderful  pleasure  in  every  kind  of  sport.  Thou- 
sands of  tigers  ai-e  found  among  thom,  and  all  kinds  of  wild 
beasts ;  we  have  already  mentioned  the  various  devices  by 
which  they  are  caught. 

51.  Not  indeed  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
ploughing,  and  some  districts  where  the  soil  is  fertile  are 
regularly  sown ;  nor  are  trees  wanting  to  plant  in  suitable 
spots:  many  of  the  people  too  support  themselves  by 
commerce. 

52.  In  this  province  are  two  rivers  of  universal  celebrity 
the  Oxus  and  the  Maxera,  which  tigers  sometimes,  when 
urged  by  hunger,  cross  by  swimming,  and  unexpectedly 
ravage  the  neighbouring  districts.  It  has  also  besides 
other  smaller  towns  some  strong  cities,  two  on  the  sea- 
shore named  Socunda  and  Saramanna ;  and  some  inland, 
such  as  Azmoma  and  Sole,  and  Hyrcana,  of  higher  reputa- 
tion than  either. 

53.  Opposite  to  this  tiibe,  towards  the  north,  live  the 
Abii,  a  very  devout  nation,  accustomed  to  trample  under 
foot  all  worldly  things,  and  whom,  as  Homer  somewhat 
fabulously  says,  Jupiter  keeps  in  view  from  Mount  Ida. 

54.  The  regions  next  to  the  Hyrcaneans  are  possessed 
by  the  Margiani,  whose  district  is  almost  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  high  hills,  by  which  they  are  separated  from 
the  sea ;  and  although  the  greater  part  of  this  province  is 
deserted  from  want  of  water,  still  there  are  some  towns  in 
it ;  the  best  known  of  which  are  Jasonium  Antiochia,  and 
KissBa. 

55.  Next  to  them  are  the  Bactrians,  a  nation  formerly 
very  warlike  and  powerful,  and  always  hostile  to  the 
Persians,  till  they  drew  all  the  nations  around  under  their 
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dominion,  and  united  them  iindor  their  own  name ;  and  in 
old  time  the  Bactrian  kings  were  formiiiable  even  tAj  Araaces. 

5(i.  The  greater  part  of  iheir  cyuntry,  like  that  of 
the  Mai^iuni.  ix  situated  far  from  the  sea-ahure,  but  its 
HotI  is  fertile,  and  the  cattle  which  feed  both  on  the  plains 
and  on  the  mountAins  in  that  dii^tnct  are  very  large  aud 
powerful ;  of  tliie  the  camels  which  Mithridalsa  brought 
from  thence,  and  which  wore  first  seen  by  the  Komans  at 
the  eiege  of  Cyzicua,  are  a  proof. 

57.  Alany  tn\ma  am  subject  to  the  Bactrians,  tlte  most 
oonsidniable  of  which  are  the  Tochari :  their  country  m 
like  Italy  in  the  number  of  its  rivers,  some  of  which  are 
the  Artemis  and  the  Zariospes,  which  were  formerly 
joined,  and  the  Ochua  and  Orchomaues,  which  also  imit« 
and  afterwardH  fall  into  tlie  Oxus,  and  increase  that  large 
river  with  their  strewos. 

.18.  There  are  also  cities  in  that  counlrj-,  many  of  them  on 
the  border  of  different  rivers,  the  best  of  which  are  Chatra, 
Charte,  Alioodra,  Aatacea,  Menapila,  and  Bactra  itself, 
which  has  given  its  name  both  to  the  region  and  ti>  tbe 
people. 

59.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  lie  a  people  called  the 
Sogdians,  in  ^vhose  country  are  two  rivers  navigable  fur 
large  vessels,  the  Araxates  and  the  Djinas,  which,  fie^ng 
among  the  hills  and  thiough  the  valleys  into  the  open  plain, 
form  the  extensive  Oxian  marsh.  In  this  district  the  most 
celebrated  towns  are  Alexandria,  Cyreschata,  and  Drepsa 
the  metropolis. 

(fU.  Bordering  on  these  are  the  Sacse,  a  fierce  nation 
dwelling  in  a  gloomy-looking  dietrict,  only  fit  for  cattle, 
and  on  that  account  destitute  of  cities.  They  are  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ascanimia  and  Mount  Comedus,  along  the 
bottom  of  which,  and  by  a  town  called  tbo  Stone  Tower. 
is  the  long  load  much  frequented  by  merchants  which 
leads  to  China. 

61.  Around  the  glcns  at  the  bottom  of  the  Imauian  and 
Tapurian  mountains,  and  within  the  Persian  frontier,  is  a 
tribe  of  Scythians,  bordering  on  tlie  Asiatic  SarmatJans, 
and  touching  the  furthest  side  of  the  Allemanni,  who,  like 
dwellers  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  made  for  solitude,  are 
scattered  over  the  regions  at  long  distaucee  from  one 
iUiother,  aud  live  on  haid  and  poor  food. 
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62.  And  various  tribes  inhabit  these  districts,  which,  as 
I  am  hastening  to  other  topics,  I  think  superfluous  to 
enumerate.  But  this  is  worth  knowing,  that  among  these 
tribes,  which  are  almost  unapproachable  on  account  of  their 
excessive  ferocity,  there  are  some  races  of  gentle  and 
devout  men,  as  the  JaxartsB  and  the  Galactophagi,  whom 
Homer  mentions  in  his  verses : — 

63.  Among  the  many  rivers  which  flow  through  this 
land,  either  uniting  at  last  with  larger  streams,  or  proceed- 
ing straight  to  the  sea,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Hoem- 
nus,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Talicus.  There  are  but  three 
cities  there  of  any  note,  Aspabota,  Chauriana,  and  Saga. 

64.  Beyond  the  districts  of  the  two  Scythias,  on  the 
eastern  side,  is  a  ring  of  mountains  which  surround  Serica, 
a  country  considerable  both  for  its  extent  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soil.  This  tribe  on  their  western  side  border  on 
the  Scythians,  on  the  north  and  the  east  they  look  towards 
snowy  deserts ;  towards  the  south  they  extend  as  far  as 
India  and  the  Ganges.  The  best  known  of  its  mountains 
a  e  Annib,  Nazavicium,  Asmira,  Emodon,  and  Opurocarra. 

65.  The  plain,  which  descends  -very  suddenly  from  the 
hills,  and  is  of  considerable  extent,  is  watered  by  two 
famous  rivers,  the  (Echardes  and  the  Bautis,  which  is 
less  rapid  than  the  other.  The  character  too  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  is  very  varied.  One  is  extensive  and  level, 
the  other  is  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  therefore  very  fertile  in 
oom,  and  cattle,  and  trees. 

06.  The  most  fertile  part  of  the  country  is  inhabited  by 
various  tribes,  of  which  the  Alitrophagi,  the  Annibi,  the 
Sisyges,  and  the  Chardi  lie  to  the  north,  exposed  to  the 
frost ;  towards  the  east  are  the  Eabannse,  the  AsmirsB,  and 
the  Essedones,  the  most  powerful  of  all,  who  are  joined  on 
the  west  by  the  Athagorae,  and  the  AspacarsB ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Betae,  who  live  on  the  highest  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  Though  they  have  not  many  cities  they  have 
some  of  great  size  and  wealth  ;  the  most  beautiful  and  re- 
nowned of  which  are  Asmira,  Essedon,  Asparata,  and  Sera. 

67.  The  Seres  themselves  live  quietly,   cdways  avoid* 
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ing  arms  and  battles  ;  and  aa  eai^e  ie  pleasant  to  moder&t« 
and  quiet  men,  fhey  give  trouble  to  none  of  their  nei^i- 
boure.  Their  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy ;  tho  sky 
ttcrene,  the  breezes  gentle  and  delioious.  They  have 
niimbere  of  shining  groves,  the  trees  of  which  throngh 
continued  watering  produce  a  crop  like  the  fleece  of  a 
nheep,  which  the  nativeH  make  into  adolicate  wool,  and 
spin  into  a  kind  of  fine  cloth,  formerly  confined  to  the  Dse 
of  the  nobles,  but  now  procurable  by  the  lowest  of  the  people 
without  distinction. 

68.  The  tiatives  themselvee  are  the  most  frugal  of  men, 
cultivating  a  peaceful  life,  and  shunning  the  society  ot 
other  men.  And  when  strangers  cross  their  river  to  buy 
(heir  cloth,  or  any  other  of  their  merchandise,  they  ioter- 
uhango  no  conversation,  but  settle  the  price  of  tho  articles 
wanted  by  nods  and  signs ;  and  they  are  su  moderate  that, 
while  selling  their  own  pyiiduce,  they  never  buy  any 
foreign  wnifH. 

69.  Beyond  the  Seres,  towards  the  north,  lire  the 
Ariani;  their  land  ie  intersected  by  a  navigable  river  called 
the  Arias,  which  forms  a  huge  lake  known  by  the  same 
name.  This  district  of  Asia  is  full  of  towns,  the  most 
illustrious  of  which  are  Bitaxa,  Sannatina,  Sotera,  Niaibis, 
and  Alexandria,  from  which  last  down  the  river  to  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  furlongs. 

70.  Close  to  their  border,  living  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  are  the  Paropanisatte,  looking  on  the  east  to- 
wards India,  and  on  the  west  towards  Mount  Caucasns. 
Their  principal  river  is  Ortogordoniaris,  which  rises  in 
Bactria.  They  have  some  cities.the  principal  being  Agazaca, 
Kaulibus,  and  Ortopann,  from  which  if  yon  coast  along  the 
shore  to  the  borders  of  Media  which  are  nearest  to  the 
Caspian  gates,  the  distance  is  two  thousand  two  hundred 
furlongs. 

71.  Next  to  them,  among  the  hills,  are  the  Drangiani, 
whose  chief  river  is  the  Arabis.  so  called  because  it  rises 
in  Arabia ;  and  their  two  principal  townH  are  Prophtbasia 
and  Aniaspe,  both  wealthy  and  well  known. 

72.  Next  to  theni  is  Arachosia,  which  on  the  right 
extends  as  fiir  as  India.  It  is  abundantly  watered  by  a 
river  much  smaller  than  the  Indus,  that  greatest  of  rivere, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  surrounding  regions ;  in  &iA 
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their  river  flows  out  of  the  Indus,  and  passes  on  till  it 
forms  the  marsh  known  as  Arachotoscrene.  Its  leading 
cities  are  Alexandria,  Arhaoa,  and  Choaspa. 

73.  In  the  most  inland  districts  of  Persia  is  Gedrosia ; 
which  on  its  right  touches  the  frontier  of  India,  and  is 
fertilized  by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  greatest  is  the 
Artabius.  There  the  Barbitani  mountains  end,  and  from 
their  lowest  parts  rise  several  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Indus,  losing  their  own  names  in  the  greatness  of  that 
superior  stream.  They  have  several  islands,  and  their 
principal  cities  are  Sedratyra  and  Gynsecon. 

74.  We  need  not  detail  minutely  every  portion  of  the  sea- 
coast  on  the  extremity  of  Persia,  as  it  would  lead  us  into 
too  long  a  digression.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  sea 
which  stretches  from  the  Caspian  moimtains  along  the 
northern  side  to  the  straits  above  mentioned,  is  nine  thou- 
sand furlongs  in  extent ;  the  southern  frontier,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  beginning  of  Carmania,  is  four- 
teen thousand  furlongs. 

75.  In  these  varied  districts  of  different  languages,  the 
races  of  men  are  as  different  as  the  places.  But  to  describe 
their  persons  and  customs  in  general  terms,  they  are  nearly 
all  slight  in  figure*  swarthy  or  rather  of  a  pale  livid  com- 
plexion ;  fierce-looking,  with  goat-like  eyes,  and  eyebrows 
arched  in  a  semicircle  and  joined,  with  handsome  beards, 
and  long  hair.  They  at  all  times,  even  at  banquets  and 
festivals,  wear  swords;  a  custom  which  that  excellent 
author  Thucydides  tells  us  the  Athenians  were  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  to  lay  aside. 

76.  They  are  generally  amazingly  addicted  to  amatory 
pleasures;  each  man  scarcely  contenting  himself  with  a 
multitude  of  concubines:  from  unnatural  vices  they  are 
free.  Each  man  marries  many  or  few  wives,  as  he  can 
afford  them,  so  that  natural  affection  is  lost  among  them 
because  of  the  numerous  objects  of  their  licence.  They 
are  frugsd  in  their  banquets,  avoiding  immoderate  indulge 
ence  and  especially  hard  drinking,  as  they  would  the  plague. 

77.  Nor,  except  at  the  king's  table,  have  they  any 
settled  time  for  dining,  bui  each  man's  stomach  serves  as 
his  sun-dial ;  nor  does  any  ofie  eat  after  he  is  satisfied. 

78.  They  are  marvellously  temperate  and  cautious,  so 
that  when  sometimes  marching  among  the  gardens  ani 


TineyftrdH  of  enemies,  they  neitlier  deeire  nor  ttmch  anj'- 

Uiing,  from  fear  of  poiaon  or  wiUihi-Taft. 

79.  Tlioy  perforin  all  the  secret  fuiictiorw  of  nature  with 
the  most  scrupulouB  secrecy  and  modesty. 

80.  But  they  are  so  loose  in  tlieir  gait,  and  move  with 
such  correct  eajte  and  freedoin,  that  you  would  think  them 
effeminate,  though  uid;  I'e  moat  vigorous  warriors ;  BtiU 
they  aro  rather  crafty  lian  bold,  and  are  most  formi- 
dable at  a  distance.  1  Dey  abound  in  empty  words,  and 
speak  wildly  and  fiercely ;  they  talk  big,  are  proud,  un- 
manageable, and  thi'catening  alike  in  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity ;  they  are  cunning,  ftn»gant.  and  cniel,  exercising  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves,  and  all  low-bom 
plebeians.  They  flay  men  alive,  both  piecemeal,  and  by 
Ktripping  off  the  whole  skin.  No  servant  while  waiting 
(in  tJiem,  or  ittiinding  at  their  table,  may  gape,  speak,  or 
Hpil,  BO  that  tlieir  inoulhs  are  ompletely  ehut. 

81.  Their  laws  are  remarkably  severe:  the  most  stringent 
are  against  ingratitude  and  against  desertci-s ;  some  too 
are  abominable,  inasmuch  as  for  the  crime  of  one  man  they 
condemn  all  his  relaficins. 

82.  But  as  those  only  are  appoint<>d  judges  who  are 
men  of  proved  experience  and  upiightncsa,  and  of  such 
wisdom  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  advice,  they  laugh  at 
our  cnstom  of  sometimes  appointing  men  of  eloquence 
and  skill  in  public  jurisprudence  as  guides  to  ignorant 
judges.  The  story  that  one  judge  was  compelled  to  sit 
on  the  skin  of  another,  who  had  been  condemned  for  his 
injustice,  is  either  an  ancient  fable,  or  else,  if  ever  there 
was  such  a  custom,  it  has  become  obsolete. 

83.  In  military  system  and  discipline,  by  continual  ex- 
ercises in  the  business  of  the  camp,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  various  manoenvres  which  they  have  learnt  from  ns, 
they  have  become  formidable  even  to  the  greatest  armies ; 
they  trust  chiefly  to  the  valiiur  of  their  cavaliy,  in  which 
all  their  nobloe  and  rich  men  serve.  Their  infantry  are 
armed  like  mirmillos,'  and  are  as  obedient  as  grooms ;  and 
they  always  follow  the  cavalry  like  a  band  condemned  to 
everlasting  elaveiy,  never  receiving  cither  pay  or  gratuity. 
lliia  nation,  besides  those  whom  it  has  permanently  enb- 
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dned,  has  also  compelled  many  others  to  go  under  the 
yoke ;  BO  brave  is  it  and  so  skilful  in  ail  warlike  exercises, 
that  it  would  be  invincible  were  it  not  continually  weak- 
ened by  civil  and  by  foreign  wars. 

84.  Most  of  them  wear  gannents  brilliant  with  various 
colours,  so  completely  enveloping  the  body  that  even 
though  they  leave  the  bosoms  and  sides  of  their  robes 
open  so  as  to  flutter  in  the  wind,  still  from  their  shoes  to 
their  head  no  part  of  their  person  is  exposed.  After  con- 
quering CrcBsus  and  subduing  Lydia,  they  leai-nt  also  to 
wear  golden  armlets  and  necklaces,  and  jewels,  especially 
pearls,  of  which  they  had  great  quantities. 

85.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
origin  of  this  stone.  Among  the  Indians  and  Persians 
pearls  are  found  in  strong  white  sea-shells,  being  created 
at  a  regular  time  by  the  admixture  of  dew.  For  the  shells, 
desiring  as  it  were  a  kind  of  copulation,  open  so  as  to 
receive  moisture  from  the  nocturnal  aspersion.  Then 
becoming  big  they  produce  little  pearls  in  triplets,  or 
pairs,  or  unions,  which  are  so  called  because  the  shells 
when  scaled  often  produce  only  single  pearls,  which  then 
ai'e  larger. 

86.  And  a  proof  that  this  produce  arises  from  and  is 
nourished  by  some  aerial  derivation  rather  than  by  any 
fattening  power  in  the  sea,  is  that  the  drops  of  morning 
dew  when  infused  into  them  make  the  stones  bright  and 
round ;  while  the  evening  dew  makes  them  crooked  and 
red,  and  sometimes  spotted.  They  become  either  small  or 
large  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  moisture  which 
they  imbibe,  and  other  circumstances.  When  they  are 
shaken,  as  is  often  the  case  by  thunder,  the  shells  either 
become  empty,  or  produce  only  weak  pearls,  or  such  as 
nev^r  come  to  maturity. 

87.  Fishing  for  tliem  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  and 
this  circumstance  increases  their  value ;  because,  on  account 
of  the  snares  of  the  fishermen  they  are  said  to  avoid  the 
shores  most  frequented  by  them,  and  hide  aroimd  rocks 
which  are  difficult  of  access  and  the  hiding  places  of 
sharks. 

88.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  same  species  of  jewel 
is  also  produced  and  collected  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
British  sea ;  though  of  an  inferior  value. 
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Julian  imadoB  Awyria  irith  hii  annr:  roiwivci  the  aiirrender  cf 
Anutbo,  a  fort  on  the  Euphrates,  and  bntaa  it. — IL  Hnring  made 
attempts  on  other  fortnwaes  and  towns,  bo  boras  some  which  were 
deuerleit.  and  receives  tbu  HUrrenclBr  of  Piriaabota,  imd  bums  it. — 
III.  On  account  of  hia  sucocsuca.  be  promises  hie  soldiera  one 
liandred  denarii  a  tniM :  and  u  tlicy  disdain  so  small  a  donation, 
be  lu  a  modest  omtion  wcalls  thorn  to  a  proper  feeling.— IV.  The 
town  of  MaogamBlohu  is  ttomi«i  by  tlia  Romans,  and  rased  to  tba 
^ond.— T.  The  Romans  storta  a  fort  of  gn^t  stren^h,  boUi  in 
Its  aitnution  and  fortiflcalions,  nnd  burn  it. — VI.  Ji^iao  defeats 
the  Peraians,  ilaji  two  tlioimnd  fire  handred  of  them,  iritli  the 
Ion  of  hardlv  serentj  of  his  own  men :  and  in  a  pnblio  aaaeml^ 
presents  raan.v  of  his  soldiers  with  crowns — VIL  Bein^  deteired 
fVotn  luyilii^  BLf^'  to  Ctcsipbon,  lio  malilv  ordipra  all  hia  bonb  to 
'--'---    "     '  -  ■-      lafrum  tlietivLT.— Viil    As  1il>  n-,is  ni:itli.- 


$  1.  ArTER  having  (lacortAined  the  alacrity  of  hie  armj, 
which  with  ardour  and  unanimity  declared  with  their 
customary  shout  that  their  fortunate  emperor  was  invin- 
cible, Julian  thinking  it  well  to  put  an  early  end  to  his 
enterprise,  after  a  quiet  night  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
sound  a  march  ;  and  everything  being  prepared  which  th« 
arduous  difficulties  of  the  war  required,  ho  at  daybreak 
entered  the  Awt}'Tian  territory  in  high  spirits,  riding  in 
front  of  his  runks,  and  exciting  all  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  brave  men  in  emulation  of  his  own  courage. 

2.  And  aa  a  leader  of  experience  and  hkill.  fearing  leat 
his  ignorance  of  the  country  might  lead  to  his  being  sur- 
prised by  secret  ambuscades,  hu  began  his  march  in  line 
of   battle.      He   ordered    fifteen    hundred   Ekirmishera   to 

Iirecede  hinj  a  short  distance,  who  were  to  march  alowly 
ooking  out  on  each  side  and  also  in  front,  to  prevent  any 
Budden  »ttaolc.  The  infantry  in  the  centre  were  uitder 
his  own  command,  they  being  the  flower  and  chief  ctoengtli 
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of  the  whole  army,  while  on  the  right  were  some  legions 
under  Nevitta,  who  was  ordered  to  march  along  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  left  wing  with  the  cavalry  he 
gave  to  ArinthaBiis  and  Hormisdas,  with  orders  to  lead 
them  in  close  order  through  the  level  and  easy  country 
of  the  plain.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  Dagalaiphus 
and  Victor,  and  the  last  of  all  was  Secundinus,  Duke  of 
Osdruena. 

3.  Then  in  order  to  alarm  the  enemy  by  the  idea  of  his 
superior  numbers,  should  they  attack  him  anywhere,  or 
perceive  him  from  a  distance,  he  opened  his  ranks  so  as 
to  spread  both  horses  and  men  over  a  larger  space,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  rear  was  distant  from  the  van  nearly  ten 
miles :  a  manoeuvre  of  great  skill  which  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus 
is  said  to  have  often  put  in  practice,  extending  his  camp, 
or  his  lines,  and  sometimes  on  the  other  hand  compressing 
them  all,  so  as  to  pi-esent  an  appearance  of  greater  or  lesser 
numbers  than  the  reality,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment. 

4.  The  baggage,  the  sutlers,  all  the  camp-followers,  and 
every  kind  of  equipment,  he  placed  between  the  two  flanks 
of  troops  as  they  marched,  so  as  not  to  leave  them  unpro- 
tected and  liable  to  be  carried  off  by  any  sudden  attack,  as 
has  often  happened.  The  fleet,  although  the  river  was 
exceedingly  winding,  was  not  allowed  either  to  fall  behind 
or  to  advance  before  the  army. 

5.  After  two  days'  march  we  came  near  a  deserted 
town  called  Dura,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  many 
herds  of  deer  were  found,  some  of  which  were  slain  by 
arrows,  and  others  knocked  down  with  the  heavy  oars,  so 
that  soldiers  and  sailors  all  had  plenty  of  food  ;  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  animals,  being  used  to  swimming, 
plunged  into  the  rapid  stream  and  could  not  be  stopped 
till  they  had  reached  their  well  known  haunts. 

6.  I'hen  after  an  easy  march  of  four  days,  as  evening 
Game  on,  he  embarked  a  thousand  light-armed  troops  on 
board  his  boats,  and  sent  the  Count  Luoilliaiius  to  storm 
the  fortress  of  Anatha,  which,  like  many  other  forts  in  that 
country,  is  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates ; 
Lucillianus  having,  as  he  was  ordered,  placed  his  ships  ia 
suitable  places,  besieged  the  island,  a  cloudy  night  favour* 
ing  a  secret  assault. 
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7.  But  u  soon  u  it  became  light,  one  of  the  ganisoa 
^ling  Qiit  to  gnt  watflr,  wiw  the  enouy,  and  inimediaiely 
«»int5  a»  outcry,  which  roused  the  awtienud  garrisou  la 
aiin  in  their  dufence.  And  preflontly,  from  a  high  wati^h- 
tuwor,  the  nmporur  examined  the  Gituutiun  of  the  fort,  mid 
o«ine  up  with  all  speed  escorted  by  two  vessels,  and  ful- 
lowod  by  a  conaiderablo  squadron  laden  with  engines  fk^r  ' 
tho  siege.  i 

S.  And  BH  he  approached  the  walls,  and  considored  that 
Iho  otintoat  oould  nut  bu  carried  on  without  gicat  riisk,  he 
triod  botJi  by  eonciliatory  and  threatening  language  to  in- 
dut'o  tlie  garrison  to  Knrrender ;  and  they,  having  invited 
IloriuisdaH  to  «  oonference,  were  won  over  by  his  pivimisee 
unil  oaths  to  rely  on  tlie  tuercy  of  the  Romans. 

tl.  At  lust,  driving  before  them  a  crowned  ok,  which 
UtuHg  them  is  a  sign  of  peace,  they  descended  &om  tha  ) 
fort  as  suppliants:  the  fort  was  bnnit,  and  Pusjetis,  its 
ooinmander,  who  w&s  afterwards  Duke  of  I'^ypt,  was 
apjMiinted  to  the  rank  of  tribune.  The  rest  of  the  garrison 
with  their  fiunilies  and  property  were  condncted  with  all 
kindness  to  the  Syrian  city  of  Chalcis. 

10.  Among  tiiem  was  found  a  certain  soldier,  who 
formerly,  when  Maxiiniao  invadi'd  Persia,  had  been  lefl  in 
this  district  as  an  invalid,  thou^li  a  veni-  young  man,  but 
who  was  now  bent  with  age.  and  according  to  his  own 
HcooHut  had  several  wives,  as  is  th«  cusiom  of  thai  country, 
Miul  a  uumerotis  offspring.  He  now  full  of  joy.  professing 
to  li»>W  be«u  a  priucijial  cause  of  the  surrender,  was  led  to 
i.><ir  camp,  calling  mtuiy  --f  his  cmrades  to  witness  that  he 
had  long  fuiTVieen  and  ufien  f<>tvi,.>Kl  thiti.  though  nearly  a 
hundlvd  years'  old.  he  should  lie  buried  in  Hoiuan  gronnd. 
After  this  ovent,  tho  Si»raoens  br^>n•;l^t  in  s,>nie  skirmishers 
*ii  tho  enemy  whom  they  had  i.^ken  :  iheiie  were  received 
wiih  jtiy  by  the  empervir.  the  Saracens  itwanied,  and  sent 
b*ck  to  achieve  tumilar  eiploits, 

1 1 .  lite  next  day  another  disa.-^ter  to-ik  place  i  a  whirlwind 
arvKt*.  and  made  ha\\x'  in  many  planvs.  ihrowici:  dviwn  many 
building  tMuring  in  pieoe^s  iho  (vnts.  and  tKrv>wir^  tb« 
soldiers  itn  their  hsoks  or  <>n  their  fihV^  the  vioienoe  of  tfa« 
Tind  oiviptiwwring  their  seadineiis  of  t\i>>t.  And  the  sube 
d^aaoth«r«>)BaUT  penki«»otwrTenc«  took  places  For  the 
n<i«r  s«dd«Blj  graft>Tcd  its  banks,  and  jom*  of  ike  sUpa 
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laden  with  provisions  were  wrecked,  the  piers  and  dams 
which  had  been  constructed  of  stone  to  check  and  repress 
the  waters  being  swept  away ;  and  whether  that  was  done 
by  treachery  or  through  the  weight  of  the  waters  could  not 
be  known. 

12.  After  having  stormed  and  burnt  the  chief  city,  and 
sent  away  the  prisoners,  the  army  with  increased  confi- 
dence raised  tiiiunphant  shouts  in  honour  of  the  emperor, 
thinking  that  the  gods  were  evidently  making  him  the 
object  of  their  peculiar  care. 

13.  And  because  in  these  unknown  districts  they  were 
forced  to  be  on  unusual  guard  against  hidden  dangers,  the 
troops  especially  feared  the  craft  and  exceeding  deceitful- 
ness  of  the  enemy ;  and  therefore  the  emperor  was  everj'- 
where,  sometimes  in  front,  sometimes  with  his  light- 
armed  battalions  protecting  the  rear,  in  order  to  see  that 
no  concealed  danger  threatened  it,  reconnoitring  the  dense 

i'ungles  and  valleys,  and  restraining  the  distant  sallies  of 
lis  soldiers,  sometimes  with  his  natural  gentleness,  and 
sometimes  with  threats. 

14.  But  he  allowed  the  fields  of  the  enemy  which  were 
loaded  with  every  kind  of  produce  to  be  burnt  with  their 
crops  and  cottages,  after  his  men  had  collected  all  that  they 
could  themselves  make  use  of.  And  in  this  way  the  enemy 
were  terribly  injured  before  they  were  aware  of  it;  for 
the  soldiers  freely  used  what  they  had  acquired  with  their 
own  hands,  thinking  that  they  had  found  a  fresh  field  for 
their  valour ;  and  jo^'ful  at  the  abundance  of  their  supplies, 
they  saved  what  they  had  in  their  own  boats. 

15.  But  one  rash  soldier,  being  intoxicated,  and  having 
crossed  over  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  was  taken 

Srisoner  before  our  eyes  by  the  enemy,  and  was  put  to 
eath. 

II. 

§  I .  After  this  we  arrived  at  a  fort  called  Thilutha,  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the,  river  on  a  very  high  piece  of  ground, 
and  fortified  by  nature  as  if  by  the  art  of  man.  The  inha- 
bitants were  invited  gently,  as  was  best,  to  surrender, 
sinoo  the  height  of  their  fort  made  it  impregnable ;  but 
they  refused  all  terms  as  yet,  though  they  answered  that 
when  the  Bomans  had  advanced  farther  so  as  to  occupy  the 
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interior  of  the  country,  thoy  also  as  an  appendage  would 
Oume  over  to  the  conqueror. 

2.  Having  made  ituij  reply  they  quietly  looked  down  upon 
our  boats  as  they  paRsed  under  the  very  walls  without 
attempling  to  molest  theui.  When  that  fort  wita  paased  we 
came  to  another  culled  Achai.ioala,  aUo  defended  by  the 
river  flowing  roTi  '  it,  and  difficult  to  scale,  where  we 
raceived  a  similar  answer,  and  so  passed  on.  The  next 
day  we  came  to  another  foi-t  which  bud  been  deserted 
because  itH  walU  were  weak ;  and  we  burnt  it  and  pro- 


8.  In  t]ie  two  next  dnya  we  marched  two  hundred  fur- 
longa,  and  arri^-ed  at  a  plaee  called  Parazmalcba.  We 
then  crut«ed  the  river,  and  aeven  miles  further  on  we 
entered  the  oily  of  Diacira,  which  we  found  empty  of 
inhabitanle  hut  full  of  com  and  excellent  salt,  and  here  we 
saw  a  temple  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  height.  We 
burnt  the  city  and  put  a  few  women  to  death  whom  we 
found  there,  and  having  passed  a  bituminoue  spring,  we 
entered  the  town  of  Dziigardana,  which  its  inhabitants  had 
deserted  f<>r  fear  of  our  approaching  army  ;  in  that  town  is 
shown  a  tribunal  of  the  empeivr  l^jan. 

4.  This  town  also  we  burnt  after  we  had  rested  there 
two  days  to  refresh  our  bodies.  On  the  second  day  jnst 
at  nightfall,  the  Siirena  (who  is  the  officer  next  in  rank  to 
the  king  aniong  the  Persians),  and  a  man  named  Ualedioa 
Fodoeaces.  the  chief  of  the  A$aanite  Saracens,  who  had  long 
ravaged  our  frontiers  with  great  fen>ciiy.  laid  a  snare  for 
Honuisdas,  whom  by  «oue  means  or  other  they  had  leamt 
was  about  to  go  fi>nh  on  a  teconnoiiring  eipeditioa.  and 
only  £uled  becait^  the  river  being  verk'  narrow  at  that 
point,  wag  s]  deep  as  to  be  unfonlable. 

^  And  so  at  daybreak,  when  the  enemy  were  now  in 
eight,  the  moment  that  they  were  discovered  by  tbeir 
glittering  helmets  and  bristling  armour,  our  men  sjHsog 
np  vigikntuslv  to  the  conflict,  and  dasbed  at  tbem  with 
gtval  courage :  and  allhougfa  ibe  enemy  wielded  tbeir  hi^e 
bow  with  great  strength,  and  the  giistening  of  their 
wvapiiBs  iactvasfd  the  alarm  of  our  soldiers,  yei  ifaeir  r^e, 
wad  the  eoaipKiDC^is  of  their  ranks,  kept  alrre  ai^  »^kd 
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to  the  village  of  Macepracta,  where  were  seen  vestiges 
of  walls  half  destroyed,  whi(^  had  once  been  of  great 
extent,  and  had  served  to  protect  Assyria  from  foreign 
invasion. 

7.  At  this  point  a  portion  of  the  river  is  drawn  ofif  in 
large  canals  which  convey  it  to  the  interior  districts  oi 
Babylonia,  for  the  service  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
cities.  Another  branch  of  the  river  known  as  the  Naha- 
malca,  which  means  '*  the  river  of  kings,'*  passes  by  Ctesi- 
phon  r  at  the  beginning  of  this  stream  there  is  a  lofty 
tower  like  a  lighthouse,  by  which  our  infantry  passed  on 
a  carefully  constructed  bridge. 

8.  The  cavalry  and  cattle  then  took  the  strecun  where 
it  was  less  violent,  and  swam  across  obliquely ;  another 
body  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  enemy  with  a  storm  of 
arrows  and  javelins,  but  our  light-armed  auxiliaries  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  other  side,  supported  them,  and 
put  the  enemy  to  flight,  cutting  them  to  pieces  as  they  fled. 

9.  After  having  successfully  accomplished  this  exploit, 
we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Pirisabora,  of  great  size  and 
populousness,  and  also  surrounded  with  water.  But  the 
emperor  having  ridden  all  round  the  walls  and  lecon- 
noitred  its  position,  began  to  lay  siege  to  it  with  great 
caution,  as  if  he  would  make  the  townsmen  abandon  its 
defence  from  mere  terror.  But  after  several  negotiations 
and  conferences  with  them,  as  they  would  yield  neither  to 
promises  nor  to  threats,  he  set  about  the  siege  in  earnest, 
and  surroimded  the  walls  with  three  lines  of  soldiers.  The 
whole  of  the  first  day  the  combat  was  carried  on  with 
missiles  till  nightfall. 

10.  But  the  garrison,  full  of  courage  and  vigour,  spread- 
ing cloths  loose  everywhere  over  the  battlements  to  weaken 
the  attacks  of  our  weapons,  and  protected  by  shields  strongly 
woven  of  osier,  made  a  brave  resistance,  looking  like  figures 
of  iron,  since  they  had  plates  of  iron  closely  fitting  over 
every  limb,  which  covered  their  whole  person  with  a  safe 
defence. 

11.  Sometimes  also  they  earnestly  invited  Hormisdas  as 
a  countryman  and  a  prince  of  royal  blood  to  a  conference ; 
but  when  he  came  they  reviled  him  with  abuse  and 
i^proaches  as  a  traitor  and  deserter ;  and  after  a  great  part 
of  tl^e  day  had  been  oonsomed  in  this  slow  dis|mting,  at  the 
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beffit  >f  night  many  kinds  of  engines  were  branght 

ag  wb.11h,  Mid  wi!  began  to  fill  up  the  ditches. 

.  before  it  waa  quite  dawn,  the  garrison  perceived 
wliui.  •<€»>  being  done,  wi^h  the  addition  that  a  violent 
stroke  uf  a  battering-ram  had  broken  down  a  tower  at  one 
comer ;  so  they  abandoned  the  double  city  wall,  and  occu- 
pied a  citadel  cl<  ~  "  reeled  on  the  level  summit 
of  a  ra^ed  hill,  ic  ventre,  rising  up  to  a  great 
height  in  its  ruunu.  rotiembled  an  Argive  bhield, 
exoept  thai  in  the  nurui  n  wax  not  quite  round,  but  at 
that  point  it  was  protected  bv  a  precipice  which  ran  sheer 
down  into  Ihe  Euphrates ;  the  walls  were  built  of  baked 
bricks  and  bitumen,  a  combinatiLin  which  is  well  known 
to  be  the  strongest  of  all  materials. 

13.  And  now  the  savage  soldiery,  having  traversed  tlie 
(ji^,  which  they  found  emp^,  were  fighting  fiercely  with 
tte  defenclors  who  poured  uU  kinds  of  nuHsiles  on  thcui  from 
the  citadel.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  catapults  and 
balistw  of  our  men,  they  also  raised  on  the  height  huge 
bows  of  greut  power,  the  extremities  of  which,  rising  high 
on  each  side,  could  only  be  bent  slowly ;  but  the  string, 
when  loosed  by  violent  exertion  of  the  fingers,  sent  forth 
iron-tipped  arrows  with  such  force  as  to  inQict  fatal  wounds 
on  any  one  whom  thoy  struck. 

14.  Nevertheless,  the  fight  was  maintained  on  both  sides 
with  showers  of  stones  thrown  by  the  hand,  and  as  neither 
gained  any  ground  a  fierce  contest  was  protracted  from 
daybi'eak  to  nightfall  with  great  obstinacy ;  and  at  last 
they  parled  without  any  advantage  to  either  side.  The 
nest  day  the  fight  was  renewed  with  great  violence,  and 
numbers  were  slain  on  each  side,  and  still  the  result  was 
even ;  when  the  emperor,  being  eager  amid  this  reciprooai 
slaughter  to  try  every  chance,  being  guarded  by  a  solid 
column,  and  defended  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  by 
their  closely  packed  shields,  rushed  forward  with  a  rapid 
charge  up  to  the  enemy's  gates,  which  were  faced  with 
stout  iron. 

15.  And  although  he  was  still  in  some  danger,  being 
hard  pressed  with  stones  and  bullets  and  other  weapons, 
still  he  cheered  on  his  men  with  frequent  war-cries  while 
they  were  preparing  to  force  in  the  gates  in  order  to  effect 
sa  entrance,  and  did  not  retreat  till  he  found  himself  on 
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the  point  of  being  entirely  oYerwhelmed  by  the  mass  of 
missiles  which  were  poured  down  on  him. 

16.  However,  he  came  off  safe  with  only  a  few  of  hi? 
men  slightly  wounded ;  not  without  feeling  some  modest 
shame  at  being  repulsed.  For  he  had  read  that  Sciplo 
iEmilianus,  with  the  historian  Polybius,  a  citizen  of  Meg»« 
lopolis  in  Aix)adia,  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  had,  by  a 
similar  attack,  forced  the  gate  of  Carthage. 

1 7.  But  the  account  given  by  the  old  writers  may  serve 
to  defend  this  modem  attempt ;  for  ^milranus  approached 
a  gate  protected  by  a  stone-covered  testudo,  under  which 
he  safely  forced  his  way  into  the  city  while  the  garrison 
was  occupied  in  demolishing  this  stone  roof.  But  Julian 
attacked  a  place  completely  exposed,  while  the  whole  face 
of  heaven  was  darkened  by  the  fi^agments  of  rock  and 
weapons  which  were  showered  upon  him,  and  was  even 
then  with  great  difficulty  repulsed  and  forced  to  retire. 

18.  After  this  hasty  and  tumultuous  assault,  as  the  vast 
preparations  of  sheds  and  mounds  which  were  carried  on 
were  attended  with  much  difficulty,  throtigb  the  hindrances 
offered  by  the  garrii<on,  Julian  ordered  an  engine  eaPed 
helepolis  to  be  constructed  with  all  speed ;  which,  as  wf 
have  already  mentioned.  King  Demetrius  used,  and  eamet 
the  title  of  Poliorcetes  by  the  number  of  cities  which  he  took. 

19.  The  garrison,  anxiously  viewing  this  engine,  which 
was  to  exceed  the  height  of  their  lo^  towers,  and  consi- 
dering at  the  same  time  the  determination  of  the  besiegers, 
suddenly  betook  themselves  to  supplications,  and  spreading 
over  the  towers  and  walls,  imploring  the  pardon  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans  with  outstretched  hands. 

20.  And  when  they  saw  that  the  works  of  the  Romans 
were  suspended,  and  that  those  who  were  constructing 
them  were  doing  nothing,  which  seemed  a  sure  token  of 
peace,  they  requested  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with 
Hormisdas. 

21.  And  when  this  was  granted,  Mamersides,  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  was  let  down  by  a  rope,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  emperor  as  he  desired  ;  and  having  received 
a  promise  of  his  own  life,  and  of  impunity  to  all  his  com- 
rades, he  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  city.  And  when 
he  related  what  had  been  done,  the  citizens  unanimously 
•greed  to  follow  his  advice  and  accept  the  terms;   bxA 
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peace  was  aoktonly  ina<le  with  all  the  sanotionH  of  religion, 
the  gates  weru  tkrown  open,  ami  the  whule  pipnldliun 
went  forth  procluiming  that  a  protecting  genioH  had  uhone 
upuQ  them  in  the  peniun  of  the  greut  uiid  merciful  Ctetiar. 

22.  The  nuiubur  of  thui^e  who  eurreudered  was  Inra 
thoiiaaiid  five  hundred,  for  the  real  of  ihe  ciliiene,  expect- 
ing the  sietce  befurehnnd,  had  cro»ed  the  river  in  small 
bimt^  and  abaudoued  the  <  liitadel  a  great  store 

of  anii8  and  provisionia  aud  after  they  had 

taken  whnt  they  required  w-'       'ors  burnt  the  rest  aa 

well  as  the  place  itself. 


§  1.  Tbr  day  after  tbeae  traui.  aerioos  news  reached 

the  emperor  as  he  wae  qni'  hie  dinner,  that  the 

Surena,  the  Fereian  gener  »       liaed  three  squadroDa 

of  our  advanced  guard,  ai  <.  .„w,  among  whom  waa 

1MB  tribune  ;  and  hiut  also  uueu  a  standard. 

2.  Immediiildy  Julian  became  violently  exapperaled, 
and  flew  to  the  spot  with  an  armed  band,  placing  much 
hope  of  success  in  the  rapidity  of  his  movement* ;  he 
routed  the  oMiailants  disgi-acefiilly,  cashiered  the  other 
two  tribunes  as  blunderers  and  cowards,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  laws  of  lionie  disbanded  ten  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  fled,  and  then  condemned  them  to  death. 

3.  Then,  having  burnt  the  cit\-  as  I  have  already 
mcntionod.  he  mounted  a  tribunal  which  he  had  canted  to 
be  erected,  and  having  convoked  his  army,  he  thanked 
them,  and  counted  uptm  their  achieving  other  similar  ex- 
ploits. Ho  alfi:<  promised  them  each  a  hundred  pieces  of 
silver;  but  seeing  that  they  were  inclined  to  murmur,  as 
being  disappointed  at  the  smatlness  of  Ihe  sum,  he  became 
moflt  indignant  and  said  : — 

4.  "  Behold  the  Persians  who  abound  in  wealth  of 
every  kind ;  their  richea  may  earioh  you  if  we  only 
behave  gallantly  with  one  unanimous  spirit  of  reeolntion. 
But  afler  having  been  very  rich,  1  assure  you  that  the 
ruimblio  is  at  this  moment  in  great  want,  through  the 
oonduct  of  those  men  who,  to  increase  (heir  own  wealth, 
taught  former  emptrors  to  return  home  after  buying  peace 
of  Uie  barbarians  with  gold. 

&  *'  The  treaaory  is  empty,  tlie  citiee  are  exhaoatsd. 
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the  finances  are  stripped  bare.  I  myself  have  neither 
treasures,  nor,  noble  as  I  am  by  birth,  do  I  inherit  any- 
thing from  my  family  but  a  heart  free  from  all  fear.  Nor 
shall  I  be  ashamed  to  place  all  my  happiness  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  my  mind,  while  preferring  an  honourable 
poverty.  For  the  Fabricii  also  conducted  great  wars 
while  poor  in  estate  and  rich  only  in  glory. 

6.  "  Of  all  these  things  you  may  have  plenty,  if,  dis- 
carding all  fear,  you  act  with  moderation,  obeying  the 
cautious  guidance  of  God  and  myself,  as  far  as  human 
reason  can  lead  you  safely ;  but  if  you  disobey,  and  choose 
to  return  to  your  former  shameful  mutinies,  proceed. 

7.  As  an  emperor  should  do,  1  by  myself,  having  per- 
formed the  important  duties  which  belong  to  me,  will  die 
standing,  despising  a  life  which  any  fever  may  take  f i  om 
me :  or  else  1  will  abdicate  my  power,  foi  1  have  not  lived 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  descend  to  a  private  station.  I 
rejoice  in,  and  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  there  are  with 
me  many  leaders  of  proved  skill  and  coui*age,  perfect  in 
every  kind  of  military  knowledge." 

8.  By  this  modest  speech  of  their  emperor,  thus  un- 
moved alike  by  prosperity  and  adversity,  the  soldiers 
were  for  a  time  appeased,  regaining  confidence  with  an 
expectation  of  better  success ;  and  unanimously  promised 
to  be  docile  and  obedient,  at  the  same  time  extolling 
Julian's  authority  and  magnanimity  to  the  skies;  and,- as 
is  their  wont  when  their  feelings  are  genuine  and  coidial, 
they  showed  them  by  a  gentle  rattling  of  their  arms. 

9.  Then  they  returned  to  their  tents,  and  refreuhed 
themselves  with  food,  for  which  they  had  abimdunt 
means,  and  with  sleep  during  the  night.  But  Julian 
encouraged  his  army  not  by  the  idea  of  their  families,  but 
by  the  thoughts  of  the  greatness  of  the  enterprises  in 
which  they  were  embarked  :  continually  making  vows — 
**  So  might  he  be  able  to  make  the  Persians  pass  under 
the  yoke."  *'  So  might  he  restore  the  Roman  power  which 
had  been  shaken  in  those  regions," — in  imitation  of  Trajan, 
who  was  accustomed  frequently  to  confirm  anything  he 
had  said  by  the  imprecations — **  So  may  I  see  Dacia  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  a  province ;  so  may  I  bridge  over 
the  Danube  and  Euphrates,'' — using  many  similar  f.^mw 
of  attestation. 
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10,  Then  after  proceeding  fuiirteen  milw  ftirther  wo 
ciuiie  li)  a  ccii-tain  spot  whei'e  the  nail  in  fertilized  hy  Ihe 
nbHtidaniJo  of  water.  But  as  the  Persians  had  lesnit  that 
we  lihoQld  advanoe  hy  this  mad.  they  removed  the  dams, 
and  allowed  the  waters  to  flood  the  countrj-. 

11,  The  ground  being  thereby,  for  a  great  distance,  i-e- 
duoed  to  the  Ktiite  of  a  morsh.  the  emixaiai'  gave  the  Boldiers 
the  next  day  for  rest,  and  advancing  in  front  hiniBelf,  con- 
structed a  number  of  little  bridges  of  bladdera.  and 
DomcleB'  made  of  skine,  and  rafts  of  palm-tree  timber,  and 
thiia  led  his  army  atiroas,  though  not  wiihout  diGScultv. 

12,  In  this  region  many  of  the  fitldM  are  planted  with 
vineyards  and  Tarious  kinds  of  fruit  trees  ;  and  palm-trees 
grow  there  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  reaching  as  &r 
Its  Moaene  and  the  ocean,  forming  great  groves.  And 
wherever  any  one  goes  he  aees  continual  stocks  and 
Biickei-s  of  palms,  from  the  fruit  of  which  abun<lanoe  of 
lioney  and  wine  is  made,  and  the  palms  themselves  are 
uaid  to  be  divided  into  male  and  female,  and  it  is  added 
that  the  two  sexes  cnn  be  easily  distinguished. 

13,  They  say  further  tliat  the  female  trees  ]iroduce  fruit 
when  impregnated  by  the  seeds  of  the  male  trees,  and 
even  that  they  feel  delight  in  their  mutual  love  :  and  that 
this  JB  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  ihey  lean  towards 
one  another,  and  cannot  be  bent  back  even  by  strong 
winds — and  if  by  any  unusual  accident  a  female  tree  is  not 
impregnated  by  the  male  seed,  it  produces  nothing  but 
imperfect  fruit,  and  if  they  cannot  find  out  with  what 
mule  tree  any  female  tree  is  in  love,  they  smear  the  trunk 
of  some  tree  with  the  oil  which  proceeds  from  her,  and 
then  some  other  tree  naturally  conceives  a  fondness  for  the 
'Miiiur ;  and  these  proofs  create  some  belief  in  the  story  of 

U^    their  copulation. 

14,  The  army  then,  having  sated  itself  with  these  fruits, 
■'  passed  by  several  islands,  and  instead  of  the  scarcity  which 
^   s^"  they  apprehended,  the  fear  arose  that  they  would  become 

too  fat.  At  last,  after  having  l)oen  attacked  hy  an  am- 
buBcade  of  the  enemy's  archers,  but  having  avenged  them- 
selves well,  they  came  to  a  spot  where  ihe  larger  portion 
of  the  Euphrates  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  streams. 
I  'Snbil  bonis  made  of  wicker  and  rnvrrcd  villi  hiile :  ttill  used  at 
Wale^  where  tlte;  are  aln  called  tborricle,  (ruckle,  or  cobble. 
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IV. 

f  1.  In  this  district  a  city,  which  on  account  of  the  lowness 
of  its  walls,  had  been  deserted  by  its  Jewish  inhabitants, 
was  burnt  by  our  angry  soldiers.  And  afterwards  the 
emperor  proceeded  further  on,  being  elated  at  the  manifest 
protection,  as  he  deemed  it,  of  the  Deity. 

2.  And  when  he  had  reached  Maogamalcha,  a  city  of 
great  size  and  surrounded  with  strong  walls,  he  pitched 
his  tent,  and  took  anxious  care  that  his  camp  should  not 
be  surprised  by  any  sudden  attack  of  the*  Persian  cavalry ; 
whose  courage  in  the  open  plains  is  marvellously  dreaded 
by  the  surrounding  nations. 

3.  And  when  ho  had  made  his  arrangements,  he  himself, 
with  an  escort  of  a  few  light  troops,  went  forth  on  foot  to 
reconnoitre  the  position  of  a  city  by  a  close  personal 
examination;  but  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  snare  from 
which  he  vrith  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life. 

4.  For  ten  armed  Persians  stole  out  by  a  gate  of  the 
town  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  and  crawled  on  their 
hands  and  knees  along  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  till  they  got 
within  reach  so  as  to  fall  silently  upon  our  men,  and  two 
of  them  distinguishing  the  emperor  by  his  superior  appear- 
ance, made  at  him  with  drawn  swords ;  but  he  encountere<l 
them  with  his  shield  raised,  and  protecting  himself  with 
that,  and  fighting  with  great  and  noble  courage,  he  ran 
one  of  them  through  the  body,  while  his  guards  killed  the 

V  other  with  repeated  blows.  The  rest,  of  whom  some  were 
wounded,  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  two  who  were  slain 

X^were  stripped  of  their  arms,  and  the  emperor  led  back  his 
comrades  in  safety,  laden  with  their  spoils,  into  the  camp, 
where  he  was  received  with  universal  joy. 

5.  Torquatus  took  a  golden  necklace  from  one  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  had  slain.  Valerius  by  the  aid  of  a  crow 
defeated  a  haughty  Gaul  and  earned  the  surname  of  Cor- 
vinus,  and  by  this  glory  these  heroes  were  recommended 
to  posterity.  We  do  not  envy  them,  but  let  this  gallant 
exploit  be  added  to  those  ancient  memorials.  \ 

6.  The  next  day  a  bridge  was  laid  across  the  river,  and 
the  army  passed  over  it,  and  pitched  thMr  camp  in  a  fresh 
;aiid   more   healthy  place,    fortifying  it   with   a   doublo 
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rampart,  Bince.  as  we  have  said,  (ho  open  jtlnins  were 
legaided  wilh  appiehi^neion.  And  ihen  he  iiiideruiok  the 
i>iege  iif  the  tewn.  thinking  if  loo  dangeronu  ki  marcli 
furward  wliilc  leaving  firmidable  enemies  in  hi§  rear. 

7.  While  he  wan  mnking  great  exertions  to  complete 
hi«  preparalionH,  the  Siireiia,  the  entmy's  geneial,  fell 
upon  the  cattle  w  fri<  iceding  in  the  palm  groTes,  but 
waa  repulsed  b}'  of  our  i-qnadruQS  who  were  Bp- 
]>i)inleil  to  that  bcKiuu,  and,  having  loHt  a  few  men,  ho 

8.  And  the  inhahitantH  of  two  cities  whii'h  are  made 
islands  by  the  rivent  which  anrronnd  them,  fearing  to  tmet 
in  their  means  of  defenew,  fled  for  rnfiige  to  (.teRJphon, 
Mime  tJeeing  thrutigh  tho  thick  wocds,  olhera  crossing  the 
iieighboiirbig  marhhes  on  canoci  foimed  ont  of  hollowed 
trees,  and  tbuH  msde  a  long  journey  to  the  principal  or 
indeed  the  only  liheller  vihiih  existed  for  thcni,  intending 
to  proceed  to  alill  more  distant  rogionB. 

9.  Some  of  them  were  overtaken,  and  on  their  resist- 
ance weie  p«t  to  death  by  onr  soldiers,  who,  traTereing 
vaHons  district)*  in  )>arks  and  email  boatn,  brought  in  from 
time  to  time  many  priaonerc.  For  it  had  been  cleverly 
arranged  that,  while  the  infantry  was  bef-iegitig  the  town, 
the  squadrons  of  cavalry  thotild  scour  the  country  in  small 
bands  in  order  to  bring  in  booty.  And  by  this  eyatem, 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pi^o- 
vinces,  the  soldiers  fed  on  the  bowels  of  the  enemy. 

10.  And  by  this  time  the  emperor  was  liesicRing  with 
all  his  might  and  with  a  triple  line  of  heavily  armed 
soldiers  this  town  which  was  fortifiod  with  a  double  wall ; 
and  he  had  great  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  enterprise. 
But  if  the  attempt  was  indispensable,  the  e;recution  was 
very  diificult.  For  the  appioath  to  tlie  town  lay  every- 
where over  rocks  of  great  height  and  abrnptness ;  across 
which  there  was  no  straight  road ;  and  dangers  of  two 
kinds  seemed  to  render  the  place  inaccessible.  In  the  firrt 
place  there  were  lowers  formidable  both  for  their  height 
and  for  the  numl)er  of  their  garrison  ;  equalling  in  height 
the  natural  mountain  on  which  the  citadel  was  built;  and 
secondly,  a  sloping  plain  reached  down  to  the  river,  which 
again  was  protected  by  stout  rampart*. 

11.  Theie  was  a  Ihij-d  difficulty  not  le^H  formidable  tlurt 
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the  numerous  garrison  of  picked  men  which  defended  the 
place  could  not  be  won  over  by  any  caresses  to  surrender, 
but  resisted  the  enemy  as  if  resolved  either  to  conquer  or 
to  perish  amid  the  ashes  of  their  country.  The  soldiers, 
who  desired  to  atttick  at  once,  and  also  insisted  upon  a 
pit<:hed  battle  in  a  fair  field,  could  hardly  be  resti-ained, 
and  when  the  retreat  was  sounded  they  burnt  with  indig- 
nation, being  eager  to  make  courageous  onsets  on  the 
enemy. 

1 2.  But  the  wisdom  of  our  leaders  overcame  the  eager- 
ness of  mere  courage;  and  the  work  being  distributed^ 
every  one  set  about  his  allotted  task  with  great  alacrity. 
For  on  one  side  high  mounds  were  raised ;  on  another 
other  parties  were  raising  the  deep  ditches  to  the  level  of 
the  ground  ;  in  other  quarters  hollow  pitfalls  were  covered 
over  with  long  planks ;  artisans  also  were  placing  mural 
engines  soon  intended  to  burst  forth  with  fatal  roars. 

13.  Nevitta  and  Dagalaiphus  superintended  the  miners 
and  the  erection  of  the  vineae,  or  penthouses ;  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  actual  conflict,  and  the  defence  of  the  machines 
from  fire  or  from  sallies  of  the  garrison,  the  emperor  toc^ 
to  himself.  And  when  all  the  preparations  for  taking  the 
city  had  been  completed  by  this  variety  of  labour,  and  the 
soldiers  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  assault,  a  captain  named 
Victor  returned,  who  had  explored  all  the  roads  as  far  as 
Ctesiphon,  and  now  brought  word  that  he  had  met  with  no 
obstacles. 

14..  At  this  news  all  the  soldiers  became  wild  with  joy, 
and  being  more  elated  and  eager  for  the  contest  than  ever, 
they  waited  under  arms  for  the  signal. 

15.  And  now  on  both  sides  the  trumpets  sounded  with 
martial  clang,  and  the  Homan  vanguard,  with  incessant 
attacks  and  threatening  cries,  assailed  the  enemy,  who 
were  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  thin  plates  of  iron 
like  the  feathers  of  a  bird,  and  who  had  fall  confidence 
that  any  weapons  that  fell  on  this  hard  iron  would  recoil ; 
while  our  close-packed  shields  with  which  our  men 
covered  themselves  as  with  a  testudo,  opened  loosely  so 
as  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  continual  motion.  On  the 
other  hand  the  PersiauH,  obstinately  clinging  to  their  walls, 
laboured  with  all  their  might  to  avoid  and  frustrate  our 
deadly  attacks. 


M.  0««4»«B  ■ 


J  7  TIm  iVMilMt  wM  i«|Msled  awl  radtNiUed  is  n 
f  Ul  Um  ImmI  locnMiaiE  ap  to  nidAaT.  Mi  ib*  an  Inraiaf 
Hp  mv<iryihiait  wiA  Um  vvapontioa.  ri'vlM  fnMB  tbs 
ballf*  iLw  oonteUnl*  on  both  «idM,  eqadlr  iuent  as  tbej- 
wwar  oa  thm  wurloi  Bod  un  tb»  fnjr.  but  thoroagfaly  ex- 
tuuuAml  hf  btiffoe  and  driiwiiig  with  Eweat. 

JH,  TIm  Mm*  pkn  wu  fallowed  tlie  next  daj.  th«  two 
^tiM  outtlMidinK  rwolntely  in  vbdiob  modes  of  fighi- 
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iHg,  and  auBln  llMy  pariad  witk  equal  valour,  and  eqnal 
ftirliini>.      lint   in  fvmy  ilnnKi-r  i!ie  cmpt-ror  was  fiirem<>st 

lltu  ully  tiMf,  l>v  lHtinK^«laiD»d  tou  long  before  iiiwalb,  he 
■hiiitlil  lii>  l'ui'i«i<l  lu  abandon  other  objects  whicb  he  bad 
HI  Ixoirl, 

HI.  lint  in  liiirnn  of  emcrgpncy  nolhing  ie  so  uiiim- 
)NtrlJtiit  M  not  ixtutHUmatty  to  infliKnce  great  affairs,  CTen 
(Hint  i'ni',v  hi  111!  o\|ii'>-tiitioit.  For  when,  as  had  often 
(ui|i|N<ii'<Ht,  lliK  two  Mitlt'H  wiTO  fiKli(i"g  tilackl.v.  and  on  the 

toliil  III'  iilviii^  iivi'i'.  a  linltt>riiig-nim  which  had  jast  beeii 
itiHglil  nil.  Iwiiijt  (unJiiHlfirward  Hwkw-afdly.  Btnic^  down 
a  liiwvi-  witii'li  wa,i  lii};bt<r  than  any  of  the  utbeni,  and  was 
\'viy  iit»')iuly  I'liill  of  tiakml  brii'k.  and  its  bll  brongfat 
tlonii  all  iIm>  ai\jait<i>t  (Hirliou  of  tW  waJl  with  a  mif^ty 

'.S>.  Ihtot  ii«  IW  Twivty  of  iiH-ivWnt»  wbii-h  arotv.  the 
VM'i  <it>>vi  ttf  lh<i>  t<t<dii>);:vTK  and  iho  ir*llaittrv  of  the  hefiicged 
»oiv  i'<n>*lVv  i\>ai*(>ii,Hhi»is  with  iK'bW'  ^•Il'K'i^s,  Fe*  »  oar 
tk>l\liw^  iiilktHM^t  wiiti  aitii^r  ami  ifcliimariott,  aotbrng 
aCIH-AiMt  vbltkttU,   'tVlkv)i:turuA'n, &chttu^fi>r  tk«irs«lvlT, 

lkn>   lU:v-v>   ^\-ul<M>t   tttd   ra^^vd   a   ti.'cf  ti'uv  and  «^  still 

w^Amm.  (W  vtvow  vl'  Jkv'  «v^*  it  tA  «3ti  bodt  acnoat  xM^rf 
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21 .  While  these  matters  were  thus  going  on  in  broad 
daylight,  news  was  brought  to  the  emperor,  who  was  full 
of  watchful  care,  that  the  legionary  soldiers  to  whom  the 
digging  of  the  mines  had  been  intrusted,  having  hollowed 
out  their  subteiTanean  paths  and  supported  them  with 
stout  stakes,  had  now  reached  the  bottom  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  walls,  and  were  ready  to  issue  forth  if  he 
thought  fit. 

22.  When  therefore  a  great  part  of  the  night  was  passed, 
the  brazen  trumpets  sounded  the  signal  for  advancing  to 
battle,  and  the  troops  ran  to  arms;  and  as  had  been 
planned,  the  wall  was  attacked  on  both  its  faces,  in  order 
that  while  the  garrison  were  running  to  and  fro  to  repel 
the  danger,  and  while  the  noise  of  the  iron  tools  of  the 
miners  digging  at  the  foundations  was  overpowered  by  the 
din  of  battle,  the  miners  should  come  forth  on  a  sudden 
without  any  one  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  resist 
them. 

23.  When  these  plans  had  all  been  arranged,  and  the 
garrison  was  fully  occupied,  the  mine  was  opened,  and 
Exsuperiiis,  a  soldier  of  the  Victorian  legion,  sprung  out, 
followed  by  a  tribune  named  Magnus,  and  Jovianus,  a 
secretary,  and  an  intrepid  body  of  common  soldiers,  who, 
after  slaughtering  all  the  men  found  in  the  temple  into 
which  the  mine  opened,  went  cautiously  forward  and  slew 
the  sentinels,  who  were  occupying  themselves  after  the 
fashion  of  their  country  in  singing  the  praises,  the  justice, 
and  good  fortune  of  their  king. 

24.  It  was  believed  that  Mars  himself  (if  indeed  the 
gods  are  permitted  to  mingle  with  men)  aided  Luscinus 
when  he  forced  the  camp  of  the  Lucanians.  And  it  was 
the  more  believed  because  in  the  height  of  the  conflict 
there  was  seen  an  armed  figure  of  enormous  size  carrying 
ladders,  who  the  next  day,  when  the  roll  was  called  over, 
though  sought  for  very  carefully,  could  not  be  found  any- 
where ;  when  if  he  had  really  been  a  soldier  he  would  have 
come  forward  of  his  own  accord  from  a  conKciousness  of 
his  gallant  action.  But  though  on  that  occasion  it  was 
never  known  who  peiformed  that  splendid  achievement, 
yet  those  who  now  behaved  bravely  were  not  unknown, 
out  received  obsidional  crowns,  and  were  publicly  praised 
luscording  to  the  ancient  fashion. 


fffS  AUltlkKVX   XAIUXI.LISUS.  [Be.  IXIT.C^it. 

3A.  At  lA*t  tti«  fniei  dtj',  Jin  niimerons  entrances  being 
UM  "I"*!!,  wan  (mtfimd  by  the  Hmnana,  and  <he  furious 
I1in;]w  ilnHtriiyi-il  all  wfarim  tliBy  fuiin'l,  without  r^ganl  to 
»ga  lit'  M'v.  I4<iiiiu  of  tho  oitisMnn.  fmm  drcnd  of  inipending 
iliHiliiintiiiti,  throHtunC'il  on  tmo  m(1«  with  fire,  on  the  other 
twttli  tlm  »wiirfl,  wottt'lnn  threw  thi^rasplvee  headloug  over 
lliv  wallM,  HTid  lining  crippled  in  all  their  limba,  led  fur  a 
f«W  hoiiP'a  III'  dnyi  n  tifo  mnro  minerable  than  an;  deatli, 
till  Omv  vroin  flnuUy  killed. 

'Jil.  hut.  KalxUtdH,  thii  captain  of  the  gairison.  wm 
lakon  idivo  wllh  oifclily  of  bin  giiArds  ;  and  wh«n  he  was 
hlMtiiitil  U-fiirti  tlid  einporor,  IhKt  magnanimouK  and  tueraftil 
iiiiliiHt  iDilfrxd  him  t«  l»  ktijit  in  mifetj-.  The  booty  was 
(livMwl  M<<HirdliiK  to  K  fiiir  estiiaate  of  the  merits  and 
Ubtxin  of  Itia  trwipa.  Tb*  omperor,  who  w»a  oonteatod  | 
wtth  ywy  littlfi,  iwk  hr  Itii  i>wn  shm  of  tlm  victcry  ha  i 
liMtl  thiiH  liaiiMnl  thrw  ]>irr««  of  -^ild  and  a  dumb  ehiM  who 

Uti'tiiH  i>\)<la)ii>it  nil  hf  know,  and  oonsidered  tbat  an 
tH\v)>tMlilo  «nd  stifKi-irni  i^ritt^. 

ST,  Ittii  iif  iho  viv);ins  wh<>  v-«t«  taken  priHtncn,  and 
wUvv  an  i»-»s  l>krl\-  iu  lVf*J*.  mhort>  femal«  hMntr  ia  re- 
MMtkat>Ks  \*v»»  pxwviliniily  tiiuiinttil.  b«  wxxiM  neither 
t^tw^t  Mvit  rvvn  sw  i>4>^  .  imi;;»:-Ui;  Alexander  and  Scipio, 
wW  W^\»^»^^  Mmi)*r  .•t'piMumi :■*«*,  in  .^i*r,  afl«r  kavii^ 
(w\>y»l  ^W^M«^^*^^s  wivi-^^jsttTyvi  bv  ti.'il,  nv^  :o  siiow  Afta- 

iS.  V^  \:^-  tV*  '.»;;>  *t-  p.-i'?:;  >-o,  la  ea^r>««r  oa  cm 
*£.iK\    vkhv*-    ».t:(M-   t   A,-  »vv    t^w,   win-   t.u<ctK<«J  »  be 

«^MKtV<^  -^B-S  V^.vj^;  »  ».viTn,'0.  ■"■v-i  k».vkv^  di.Mr«  and 
k^'W  V\~' W  ?\svi-  .-i"  1  v-.ov,  ""i  ■.■*  -raw  w.-rkTc  rf  the 
vt^-ttif  imi  <•  v-  ?.■  '-iv  Si'^JTa:  ,■«.-!  jtws^';'.  »»  w^i»  Kdr 
K-ftr^  -^  j:^i.v«.'W  i»i  ^m-zKe^  -jtai  hi  ^a^ii  sue  <>««*  be 


tHi9      iVt     'X<l*V^  W 
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neither  force  their  way  into  the  pits,  nor  induce  those  eon- 
cealed  in  them  to  come  forth  to  fight,  they  collected  some 
straw  and  faggots,  and  piled  them  np  hefore  the  months  of 
the  caves,  and  then  set  them  on  fire,  from  which  the  smoke 
penetrated  into  the  caverns  through  the  narrow  crevice, 
being  the  more  dense  because  of  the  small  space  through 
which  it  was  forced,  and  so  sufifocated  some  of  them ;  others 
the  fire  compelled  to  come  forth  to  instant  destruction ; 
and  in  this  manner  they  were  destroyed  by  sword  or  by 
fire,  and  our  men  returned  with  speed  to  their  camp.  Thus 
was  this  large  and  populous  city,  with  its  powerful  garrison, 
stormed  by  the  Komans,  and  the  city  itself  reduced  to 
ruins. 

31.  After  this  glorious  exploit  the  bndges  which  led 
over  several  rivers  were  crossed  in  succession,  and  we 
reached  two  forts,  constructed  with  great  strength  and 
skill,  where  the  son  of  the  king  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Count  Victor,  who  was  marching  in  the  van  of  the  army, 
from  crossing  the  river,  having  advanced  for  that  purpose 
from  Ctesiphon  with  a  large  body  of  nobles  and  a  con- 
siderable armed  force;  but  when  he  saw  the  numbers 
which  were  following  Victor,  he  retreated. 

V. 

§  1 .  So  we  advanced  and  came  to  some  groves,  and  also  to 
some  fields  fertile  with  a  great  variety  of  crops,  where  we 
found  a  palace  built  in  the  Boman  fashion,  which,  so 
pleased  were  we  with  the  circumstance,  we  left  unhurt. 

2.  There  was  also  in  this  same  place  a  large  round  space, 
enclosed,  containing  wild  beasts,  intended  for  the  king's 
amusement ;  lions  with  shaggy  manes,  tubked  boars,  and 
bears  of  amazing  ferocity  (as  the  Persian  bears  are),  and 
other  chosen  beasts  of  vast  size.  Our  cavalry,  however, 
forced  the  gates  of  this  enclosure,  and  killed  all  the  beasts 
with  hunting-spears  and  clouds  of  arrows. 

3.  This  district  is  rich  and  well  cultivated :  not  far  off 
is  Coche,  which  is  also  called  Seleucia;  where  we  foi-tified 
a  camp  with  great  celerity,  and  rested  there  two  days  to 
ret'resli  the  army  with  timely  supplies  of  water  and  pro- 
visions. The  emperor  himself  in  the  meanwhile  proceeded 
with  his  advanced  guard  and  reconnoitred  a  deserted  city 
which  had  been  formerly  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Veins, 


where  nn  everlaslinp;  spring  foiins  a  large  tiibe  which  com- 
luiinioateit  with  the  Tif^i.  Here  we  saw.  haM(riDg  on 
galloWB,  many  fexliea  of  the  relatione  of  the  nwn  whijm  wo 
have  Kpoken  of  nbove  as  haviti^  betrayed  PirJKnbora. 

4.  Heie  a\tta  NabdnteH  watt  burnt  alivu,  he  whom  I  have 
jnontioned  above  as  having;  been  taken  with  eighty  of  hia 

garrison  while  hiding  among  the  mine  of  the  city  which 
we  had  taken ;  becaiiee  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  he 
had  secrelly  promised  to  betray  it.  but  afterwards  bad  r»- 
nieted  us  vigoi'ouHly,  and  after  having  been  unexpectedly 
pardoned  hwi  risen  to  siich  a  pitch  of  violence  u  to  launch 
h11  kinds  of  abuse  against  Hormi«da)i. 

5.  Then  after  advancing  some  distiince  we  heard  of  a 
aad  dirnkfiter:  for  while  three  oohorls  of  the  advimoed 
guard,  who  were  in  light  marching  order,  were  fighting 
with  a  Peraian  division  which  had  manle  a  snlly  ont  of  the 
oity  galoH,  another  biidy  of  the  enemy  cut  off  and  slew  our 
iwttle.  whieh  were  following  us  on  the  other  nde  of  the 
river,  with  a  few  of  our  foragers  who  were  straggling 
ftbont  in  no  great  order. 

6.  The  emperor  was  enmgod  and  indignant  at  Ihia ;  he 
iraa  now  near  .the  district  of  Cteeiphon,  and  had  jiint 
reached  a  lofty  and  well-fbrtified  castle.  He  wwtt  hiauelf 
to  Teconnoitre  it,  being,  as  he  fancied,  concealed,  aa  he 
rode  with  a  rannll  escort  clone  to  the  walls :  but  as  fram 
too  much  eagerness  he  pot  within  I'ow-hot.  be  was  poon 
noticed,  and  wan  immediately  assailed  by  every  kind  of 
miasile,  and  would  h»ve  been  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  from 
an  engine  on  tite  wallti.  if  it  had  not  struck  his  armour- 
bearer,  who  ke)il  cli»«  by  his  side,  and  he  him>elf.  being 
pnitwrted  by  the  cl«:isely- packed  Bhields  of  his  guards,  fell 
wvk,  afVer  having  been  expotted  to  pvat  danger. 

7.  At  this  he  was  grva'ly  enntged.  and  deiemiiDed  to 
lay  vicge  to  ibe  fcirt :  but  ihe  garrison  was  very  rvsolute  to 
d«(end  it.  believing  the  plHC«  to  be  ntwrly  inacc«»ibl«,  and 
ihat  the  king,  who  was  advancing  with  gi«il  speed  at  the 
heftd  '-f  a  targe  anny.  woald  soon  arrive  to  their  assistance. 

6.  And  now,  the  vinew  and  everything  else  reqnind 
fcr  the  sie^  being  prejiared.  at  the  se««nl  iratL-l*,  when 
dM  nijthl.  which  baj'^ned  to  be  iMie  of  ^'ery  hrif^t 
Boonlight.  Duide  evenrthing  visible  to  the  defenders  oa 
the  battlements,   fnddenlr   the    whole  nmltiinde  of  the 
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garrison  formed  into  one  body,  threw  open  the  gates  and 
Hallied  out,  and  attacking  a  division  of  our  men  who  were 
not  expecting  tliem,  slew  numbers,  among  whom  one 
tribune  was  killed  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  repel  the 
attack. 

^.  And  while  this  was  going  on,  the  Persians,  having 
attacked  a  portion  of  our  men  in  the  same  manner  as 
before  from  the  o])posite  side  of  the  river,  slew  some  and 
Uiok  others  prisoners.  And  our  men,  in  alarm,  and  because 
they  believed  the  enemy  had  come  into  the  field  in  very 
superior  numbers,  behaved  at  first  with  but  little  spirit ; 
but  presently,  when  they  recovered  their  courage,  they 
flew  again  to  arms,  and  being  roused  by  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets,  they  hastened  to  the  charge  -with  threatening 
cries,  upon  which  the  Persians  retired  to  the  garrison 
without  further  contest. 

10.  And  the  emperor,  being  terribly  angr}',  reduced 
those  of  the  cavalry  who  had  shown  a  want  of  courage 
when  attacked  to  serve  in  the  infantry,  which  is  a  severer 
seivice  and  one  of  less  honour. 

1 1.  Then,  being  ver}'  eager  to  take  a  castle  where  he  had 
incuiTed  so  much  danger,  he  devoted  all  his  own  labour 
and  care  to  that  end,  never  himself  retiring  from  the  front 
ranks  of  his  men,  in  order  that  by  fighting  in  the  van 
he  might  be  an  example  of  gallantry  to  his  soldiers,  and 
might  be  also  sure  to  see,  and  therefore  able  to  reward, 
every  gallant  action.  And  when  he  had  exposed  himself 
»  long  time  to  imminent  danger,  the  castle,  having  been 
assailed  by  every  kind  of  manoeuvre,  weapon,  and  engine, 
and  by  great  valour  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  was  at 
length  taken  and  burnt. 

12.  After  this,  in  consideration  of  the  great  labour  of 
the  exploits  which  they  had  performed,  and  which  were 
before  them,  he  granted  rest  to  his  army,  exhausted  with 
its  excessive  toil,  and  distributed  among  them  provisions 
in  abundance.  Then  a  rampart  was  raised  round  the  camp,' 
with  dense  rows  of  palisades,  and  a  deep  fosse,  as  sudden 
sallies  and  various  formidable  manoeuvres  were  dreaded^ 
since  they  were  very  near  Ctesiphon. 


VI. 
I  ].  FitoM  ihia  placo  they  advanced  to  a  canal  known  m 
KKhartauluhu, «  name  which  meQn.3  "The  Kiver  uf  Kin^." 
It  wao  ihon  dry.  Long  ago  Trajiui,  and  af'er  him  Sevei-ua, 
bad  catmcd  tho  mil  to  be  dnj^  uut,  and  had  givon  great 
fttlonticin  tr)  uuni<tTUCting  thin  as  a  canal  of  great  size,  ao 
that,  being  flllod  with  water  from  the  Euphrates,  it  might 
ftuablo  vcDMole  to  pass  into  the  Tigrtn. 

2.  And  fur  every  object  in  view  it  appeured  best  that 
thin  ahuuld  now  be  cleaned  out,  a»  the  i'erHiaus,  fearing 
moll  an  oporation,  had  blocked  it  np  witli  a  vmsa  uf  BtunfW. 
After  it  hud  been  cleared  and  tho  daini^  rciuuved,  a  lui^ 
body  of  wator  was  lot  in.  go  that  uur  fleet,  after  a  safe 
voyage  of  thirty  furlongs,  passed  into  the  Tigris.  Theie 
Hm  army  at  once  threw  bridgiditi  across  the  liver,  and 
pusiug  over  to  tho  other  side,  marcUed  upon  Coche. 

3.  And  that  after  our  fatigue  we  might  enjoy  seaaonable 
rest,  we  enoainped  in  an  open  plain,  rich  with  tiees,  viiien, 
Kud  cypresses,  in  the  middio  of  which  was  a  bhady  and 
doliciuita  pavilion,  having  all  over  it,  according  to  the 
fiwhioD  of  the  muntrr,  pictures  of  the  king  staying  wild 
bowte  in  tho  oiame  :  for  they  never  pulni  or  in  any  way 
rtpnaont  anything  except  different  kinds  uf  "Iffngh'"'  km 
mr. 

4.  llaviiip  uow  finishnl  evervlhini;  nccordiiif;  to  his 
wi&h,  the  emperor,  rising  higher  in  tpuii  as  his  difficulties 
iuOTea»ed.  and  building  sucb  bupes  oii  Fortune,  which  bad 
But  yet  proved  uufai~ourahle  tu  hiui,  thai  be  often  pushed 
hia  buMuees  lo  the  wrge  of  temerity,  unlo^idt^d  aoam  of  the 
■nvngnl  of  tho  vessels  which  were  carrjing  pruviiioDS 
■■d  warlike  enginecs  and  put  on  bL«(d  of  them  e%bt  kon- 
dred  armed  dku  :  and  keeping  the  naain  put  of  the  Bert 
with  him,  whit-h  he  divided  iulo  ihnee  a^aadivns.  be 
aeUled  thai  one  xiader  the  cviunund  of  Cvunt  Viclui  sikooM 
ittan  at  nighifill,  in  onier  lu  citwe  tb>;  riTer  with  tpt^ 
Wkd  so  stUt^  on  thf  bant  in  [xi^^h'sioa  oi  the  eoemr. 

.\  Thf  ^ni^nlj  w>;nf  i|:n*iK  aUimtti  j:  ik^  pLui,  and 
WHUUIuou^y  entrealni  hini  l(.>  fon^go  it ;  bat  as  tbey  ctMld 
■Ot  prevail,  the  signal  for  sailing  was  i«b^  >«  be  coak- 
■aadod.  and  at  onw  {Lre  ships  hastened  i>nw^  uot  of 
H|^ ;  aad  wbes  tkejr  di«w  near  W  the  faaak  thej  w»« 
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attacked  with  an  incessant  storm  of  fire-pots  and  every 
kind  of  contrivance  to  handle  flames,  and  they  would  have 
been  burnt  soldiers  and  all  if  the  emperor,  being  roused, 
had  not  with  great  energy  hastened  to  the  spot,  shouting 
out  that  our  men,  as  they  were  ordered,  had  made  him  a 
signal  that  they  were  now  masters  of  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  ordering  the  whole  fleet  to  hasten  forward  with  all  speed. 

6.  In  consequence  of  which  vigour  the  ships  were  saved, 
and  the  soldiers,  though  harassed  by  the  enemy  from  their 
commanding  ground  with  stones  and  every  kind  of  missile^ 
nevertheless  after  a  fierce  conflict  made  good  their  footing 
on  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  and  established  themselves 
immovably. 

7.  History  marvels  that  Sertorius  swam  across  the 
Bhone  with  bin  arms  and  his  breastplate;  but  on  this 
occasion,  some  soldiers,  though  disordered,  fearing  to  re- 
main behind  after  the  signal  for  battle  was  raised,  clinging 
firmly  to  their  shields,  which  are  broad  and  concave,  and 
guiding  them,  though  without  much  skill,  kept  pace  with 
the  speed  of  the  vessels  through  a  river  full  of  currents. 

8.  The  Persians  resisted  this  attack  with  squadrons  of 
cuirajtsior  cavalry  in  such  close  order  that  their  bodies 
dazzled  the  eye,  fitting  together,  as  it  seemed,  with  their 
brilliant  armour;  while  their  horses  were  all  protected 
with  a  covering  of  stout  leather.  As  a  reserve  to  support 
them  several  maniples  of  infantry  were  stationed,  protected 
by  crooked,  oblong  shields,  made  of  wicker-work  and  raw 
hides,  behind  which  they  moved  in  compact  order.  Behind 
them  were  elephants,  like  so  many  walking  hills,  which  by 
eveiy  motion  of  their  huge  bodies  threatened  destruction 
to  all  who  came  near  them,  and  our  men  had  been  taught 
to  fear  them  by  past  experience. 

9.  On  this  the  emperor,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  army  as  mentioned  by  Homer,  ^  allotted  the 

.    »  Ree  n.  iv.  297  :— 

*Iinr^a$  filv  vptnra  <rhv  Xmrouriv  koX  6x^<^^^ 
vc^tfVf  S^  €l^6wi$t$f  crr^ctv  woKia$  tc  koL  icBKo^t 
fpKot  tiiw  iro\*fAotOy  KcucoifS  8*f It  fUccoy  lAa4r<rcr. 

tnuislated  by  Pope : — 

*  'Phe  horse  and  eliariots  to  the  front  assigned^ 
i'tin  foot  (the  strength  of  war)  he  placed  behind; 
TJio  middle  space  suspected  troops  siippW, 
'"ed  by  both,  nor  left  the  power  to  uf*" 


centre  space  between  iiis  twu  lines  to  his  weakest  iiifiiTitrv. 
lest  if  they  were  placed  in  the  front  rank,  and  Khoiild  then 
minbohave,  they  should  disorder  the  whole  of  his  line  :  or 
IcBf .  oil  the  other  hand,  if  pueted  in  the  rear,  behind  all  the 
otlier  centurieH,  they  ahuuld  flee  without  shame,  xince  there 
would  be  no  one  tu  check  them :  he  wilh  his  light-armed 
auiLiliaries  moving  as  miglitbe  required  liefween  the  line*. 

10.  'i'lierefure  when  the  two  armies  beheld  each  other, 
the  Unmans  glittering  with  their  created  helmets,  mad 
bnmdieliing  their  shields,  proceeded  slowly,  their  bands 
playing  an  anapiextic  taeamire ;  and  af^er  a  preliminary 
skirmish,  carried  on  by  the  misailsH  of  tlie  fi-ont  rank,  they 
riinhi'd  to  battle  with  Kuch  vehemence  that  the  earth 
trembled  beneath  them. 

11.  The  battle-fihout  was  raised  on  all  sides,  as  waa 
ii»<ual,  the  brayiug  trumpets  enciiuraged  the  eageriiess  of 
the  men  :  all  fought  in  close  combat  with  spears  and  drawn 
swords,  BO  that  the  soldiers  were  free  from  all  danger  of 
Arrows  the  more  rapidly  they  pressed  onwards.  Mean- 
wltile,  Julian.  like  h  giillant  comrade,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  a  skilful  general,  hasten  to  support  bis  hurdly' 
pressed  batlulions  with  rei-erves,  and  to  cheer  on  the 
laggards, 

12.  So  the  front  line  of  the  Persians  wavered,  having 
been  never  very  fierce :  and  at  last,  no  longer  able  to 
support  the  heal  of  their  armonr,  they  retreated  in  haste 
to  their  city,  which  was  near  :  they  were  pursued  by 
onr  soldiers,  weary  as  Ihey  were  with  having  fought  in 
those  torrid  plains  from  daybreak  to  sunset ;  and  we, 
pressing  close  on  their  heels,  drove  them,  with  their 
choicest  generals,  Pigranee,  the  Surena,  and  Narsea,  right 
up  to  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon,  inflicting  many  wounds  on 
their  legs  and  backs. 

i;J.  And  we  should  have  forced  our  entrance  into  tlie 
(lity  if  a  general  named  Victor  had  not.  by  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  his  voice,  che-cked  hs.  being  himself  pierced 
through  the  shoulder  with  an  arrow,  and  fearing  lest  if  the 
soldiers  allowed  themselves  to  be  hurried  within  the  w&lls 
without  any  order,  and  could  then  find  no  meanR  of  re- 
Itiriiing.  they  might  be  overwhelmed  by  tho  ma^s  of  their 


14.  Let  the  poets  celebrate  the  mcJent  battlea  of  Hector, 
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or  extol  the  valour  of  the  Thessalian  Achilles ;  let  past  ages 
tell  the  praises  of  Sophanes,  and  Aminias,  and  Callimachus, 
and  Cyncegirus,  those  thunderbolts  of  war  in  the  struggles 
of  the  Greeks  against  Persia ;  but  it  is  evident  by  the  con- 
fession of  all  men  that  the  gallantry  displayed  by  some  of 
our  troops  on  that  day  was  equal  to  any  of  their  exploits. 

15.  After  having  laid  aside  their  fears,  and  trampled  on 
the  carcases  of  their  enemies,  the  soldiers,  still  stained 
with  the  blood  so  justly  shed,  collected  round  the  tent 
of  the  emperor,  loading  him  with  praises  and  thanks, 
because,  while  behaving  with  such  bravery  that  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  he  had  been  more  a  general  or  a 
soldier,  he  had  conducted  the  affair  with  such  success 
that  not  above  seventy  of  our  men  had  fallen,  while  nearly 
two  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Persians  had  been  slain. 
And  he  in  his  turn  addressed  by  name  most  of  those 
whose  steady  courage  and  gallant  actions  he  had  wit- 
nessed, presenting  them  with  naval,  civic,  and  military 
crowns. 

16.  Thinking  that  this  achievement  would  sUrelv  be 
followed  by  o3ier  similar  successes,  he  prepared  a  large 
sacrifice  to  Mars  the  Avenger.  Ten  most  beautiful  bulls 
were  brought  for  the  purpose,  nine  of  which,  even  before 
they  reached  the  altars,  lay  down  of  their  own  accord  with 
mournful  countenances,  but  the  tenth  broke  his  bonds  and 
escaped,  and  was  with  difficulty  brought  back  at  all ;  and 
when  sacrificed  displayed  very  unfavourable  omens ; 
but  when  he  saw  this,  Julian  became  very  indignant,  and 
exclaimed,  calling  Jupiter  to  witness,  that  henceforth  ho 
would  offer  no  sacrifices  to  Mars.  Nor  did  he  recall  his 
vow,  being  cut  off  by  a  speedy  death. 

VII. 

S  1.  JuuAN,  having  discussed  with  his  chief  officers  the 
plan  for  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  it  appeared  to  some  of 
them  that  it  would  be  an  ajct  of  unseasonable  temerity  to 
attack  that  city,  both  because  its  situation  made  it  almost 
impregnable,  and  also  because  King  Sapor  was  believed  to 
be  hastening  to  its  protection  with  a  formidable  army. 

2.  The  better  opinion  prevailed ;  and  the  sagacious  em- 
peror being  convinced  of  its  wisdom,  sent  ArinthaBus  with 

2  li 
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A  diviaion  of  light  intimtry,  to  lay  waste  the  fnirroundiiig 
districts,  which  were  rich  both  in  berdii  and  in  crupa,  with 
ord&M  alBo  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  equal  eoerey,  for 
toany  of  ihem  were  wandering  about,  oonceaiod  amid  over- 
grown by-wav8,  and  lurking-pliiees  known  only  to  tbeiu- 
Bolves.     The  booty  was  ahnndant. 

3.  But  Julian  hiuiBolf,  being  always  eager  to  extend  bi^ 
conqutiBts,  disrecardcd  the  advice  of  those  who  reuion- 
atraled  against  his  advance  ;  and  n'proaching  bis  chie&,  as 
men  who  out  of  mere  InzineKR  and  a  love  of  ease  advived 
faim  lo  let  go  the  kingdom  of  feraia  when  he  had  almost 
made  himself  master  of  it,  left  the  river  on  his  left  hand, 
and  led  by  unlucky  goidea,  detenuined  to  proceed  towaitis 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country  by  forced  marches. 

i.  And  ho  ordered  all  his  ships  to  be  bui-nt,  as  if  with 
(he  fatal  toroh  of  Bellona  hereelf,  except  twelve  of  the 
smaller  Tessels,  which  he  aiTanf^ed  should  be  carried  on 
wiiggims,  nn  likely  to  he  of  nse  fur  biiiidinir  biidfres.  And 
he  thought  thiH  a  most  excellently  conceived  plan,  to  prevent 
his  fleet  if  left  behind  &om  being  of  any  use  to  the  enemy, 
or  on  the  other  hand  to  prevent  what  happened  at  the  out- 
set of  the  expedition,  neaily  twenty  thousand  men  being 
occupied  in  moving  and  managing  the  vessels. 

5.  Then,  as  the  men  began  in  iheir  alarm  to  grumble  to 
themselves  (as  indeed  manifest  truth  pointed  out),  that  the 
soldiers  if  hindered  from  advancing  by  the  height  of  the 
mountains  or  the  drj-ness  of  the  country,  would  have  no 
means  of  returning  to  get  water,  and  when  the  deserters, 
on  being  put  to  the  tortui-e  openly  confessed  that  they  had 
made  a  false  report,  he  ordered  all  bauds  to  labour  to  extin- 
giiinb  the  flames.  But  the  Are,  having  got  to  a  great 
head,  had  cunKiimed  most  of  them,  so  that  only  the  twelve 
Could  be  preserved  unhurt,  which  were  set  apart  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

1).  In  this  way  the  fleet  being  unseasonably  destroyed, 
Julian,  relying  on  his  anuy  which  was  now  all  united, 
having  none  of  its  divisions  divei-ted  to  other  occupations, 
and  eo  l>eing  strong  in  numbers,  advanced  inland,  the  rich 
district  through  which  he  marched  supplying  him  with  an 
abundance  of  provision  a. 

7.  When  this  was  known,  the  enemy,  with  a  view  to 
distressing  us  by  wont  of  supplies,  burnt  up  all  the  graM 
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and  che  nearly  ripe  crops ;  and  we,  being  unable  to  ad- 
vance by  reason  of  the  conflagration,  remained  stationary 
in  our  camp  till  the  fire  was  exhausted.  And  the  Persians, 
insulting  us  from  a  distance,  sometimes  spread  themselves 
widely  on  purpose,  sometimes  offered  us  resistance  in  a 
compact  body  ;  so  that  to  us  who  beheld  them  from  a  dis- 
tance it  might  seem  that  the  reinforcements  of  the  king 
had  come  up,  and  we  might  imagine  that  it  was  on  that 
account  that  they  had  ventured  on  their  audacious  sallies 
and  unwonted  enterprises. 

8.  Both  the  emperor  and  the  troops  were  greatly  vexed 
at  this,  because  they  had  no  means  of  constructing  a  bridge, 
since  the  ships  had  been  inconsiderately  destroyed,  nor 
could  any  check  be  offered  to  the  movements  of  the 
strange  enemy,  whom  the  glistening  brilliancy  of  their 
arms  showed  to  be  close  at  hand ;  this  armour  of  theirs 
being  singularly  adapted  to  all  the  inflections  of  their  body. 
There  was  another  evil  of  no  small  weight,  that  the  rein- 
forcements which  we  were  expecting  to  arrive  under  the 
command  of  Arsaces  and  some  of  our  own  generals,  did 
not  make  their  appearance,  being  detained  by  the  causes 
already  mentioned. 

vni. 

§  1.  The  emperor,  to  comfort  his  soldiers  who  were  made 
anxious  by  mese  events,  ordered  the  prisoners  who  were 
of  slender  make,  as  the  Persians  usually  are,  and  who  were 
now  more  than  ii«ually  emaciated,  to  be  brought  before 
the  army ;  and  looking  at  our  men  he  said,  **  Behold  what 
those  warlike  spirits  consider  men,  little  ngly  dirty  goats ; 
and  creatures  who,  as  many  events  haaire  shown,  throw 
away  their  arms  and  take  to  flight  before  they  can  come  to 
blows." 

2.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  and  had  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  be  removed,  he  held  a  consultation  on  what  was 
to  be  done ;  and  after  many  opinions  of  different  kinds  had 
been  delivered,  the  common  soldiers  inconsiderately  crying 
out  that  it  was  best  to  return  by  the  same  way  they  had 
advanced,  the  emperor  steadily  opposed  this  idea,  and  was 
joined  by  several  officers  who  contended  that  tliis  oould 
not  be  done,  since  all  the  forage  and  crops  had  been 
destroyed  throughout  the  plain,  and  the  remains  of  the 


II  M  in  *>iii-M'  IIP'  iicai  aiKi  ♦•vi 
is  iiir«-.st(«l  with  Nwainis  ol 
imiiilMTN  (hat  tilt"  li^lit  of  tli 
plottily  hidduii  by  tliom. 

4.  And  08  human  sacaci 
Mtoto  of  affaira,  we  were  Tonf 
nising  altare  and  Baorificing 
of  the  godB ;  inquiring  whe 
Mhould  return  through  Assyi 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  chai 
Ohiliooomuiu  near  Corduen 
wan  (Huifonuable  to  the  om< 
of  the  HaorifioeM. 

A.  However  it  was  deci< 
better  iuro«|H^ot  Iwfore  us,  t 
the  Ittth  %Iune  we  struck  ox: 
em|)oror  wet  f<>rth,  when  sue 
*>r  <^  great  cloud  of  dust ; 
eaUMl  by  herds  of  wild  asso 
numWni  in  thi¥w>  regions,  ar 
tnK>p«  in  order  bv  their  wu 
eUui  attacks  of  lions. 

t*«  8i>iue«  however,  fancii 
m^n^^h  of  tlw  Sara^vu  ol 
neanl  that  iht^  em^H^n^r  ^-a^ 

^^i  '^^***'^  •^"^  atRnuoii  i 
*^t  h\r  ^M  ou  i»wr  u\ar\^h. 
T.  TWvt^f^^re  aiuid  all  tlu\ 
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BOOK  XXV. 

AROUMEirr. 

L  The  Persiana  attack  the  Romans  on  their  march,  bat  are  eallantly 
repelled.^ — ^11.  The  army  is  distressed  by  want  of  com  and  forage ; 
Jolian  is  alarmed  by  prodigies. — ^IIL  The  emperor,  while,  in  oraer 
to  repulse  the  Persians,  who  pressed  him  on  all  quarters,  he 
rashly  rushes  into  battle  without  his  breastplate,  is  wounded  by 
a  spear,  and  is  borne  back  to  his  tent,  where  he  addresses  those 
around  him,  and,  after  drinking  some  cold  water,  dies. — IV.  His 
yirtues  and  vices;  his  personal  appearance. — V.  Jovian,  the 
captain  *  of  the  imperial  guards,  is  tumultuously  elected  em- 
peror. — ^YI.  The  Bomans  hasten  to  retreat  from  Fersia,  and  on 
their  march  are  continually  attacked  'by  tlie  Persians  and  Sara- 
cens, whom,  however,  they  repulse  with  great  loss. — ^VII.  The 
emperor  Jovian,  being  influenced  by  the  scarcity  and  distress  with 
which  his  army  is  oppressed,  makes  a  necessary  but  disgraceful 
p€»Eice  with  Sapor ;  abandoning  five  provinces,  with  the  cities  of 
Nisibis  and  Singara. — VIII.  The  Komans  having  crossed  the 
Tigris,  after  a  very  long  and  terrible  scarcity  of  provisions,  which 
they  endured  with  great  courage,  at  length  reach  Mesopotamia — 
Jovian  arro^nges  the  affiurs  of  Ulyricum  and  Gaul  to  tlie  best  of  his 
power. — IX.  Bineses,  a  noble  Persian,  acting  for  Sapor,  receives 
from  Jovian  the  impregnable  city  of  Nisibis;  the  citizens  are 
unwilling  to  quit  their  country,  but  are  compelled  to  migrate  to 
Amida — Five  provinces,  with  the  city  of  Singara,  and  sixteen 
fortresses,  are,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  handed  over 
to  the  Persian  nobles.  -  X.  Jovian,  fearing  a  revolution,  marches 
with  g^reat  speed  through  Syria,  Gilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Galatia, 
and  at  Ancyra  enters  on  the  consulship,  with  his  infant  son  Varro- 
nianus,  and  soon  afterwards  dies  suddenly  at  Dadastana. 

I. 

A.D.   SdS. 

i  I,  The  nigbt  was  dark  and  starless,  and  passed  by  ns  as 
nights  are  passed  in  times  of  difficulty  and  perplexity ;  no 
one  out  of  fear  daring  to  sit  down,  or  to  close  his  eyes. 
But  as  soon  as  day  broke,  brilliant  breastplates  sur- 
rounded with  steel  fringes,  and  glittering  cuirasses,  were 
seen  at  a  distance,  and  showed  that  the  king's  army  was 
at  hand. 

1  Primicenus :  he  was  the  third  officer  of  the  guard ;  the  first  being 
the  lower ;  the  second,  the  tribune — answering,  as  one  might  say,  to 
•or  aujor. 
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2.  Tho  saldiors  wore  rouHed   at  this  sight,  and  faaetened  J 
to  engage,  aicce  only  it  etntiU  etream  eepiirated  tliem  from  I 
tJie  I'lirsiaiw,  but  were  checked  by  tho  emperor ;  a.  sharp  j 
bkirmlBh  did  indeed  take  place  between  our  out]»o«1«  «na 
tho   Persians,    cluse    to    the    rampart    of    our    camp,    in 
which  MachaniteuB,  the  captain  of  one  of  our  Equadrons, 
wa8  strickoa  down  i  his  brother  Maurus,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Phcenicia,  flew  to  his  >■        •■^,  and  slow  tho  man  who 
had  kilted  Maohamieua,  usiied  all  who  came  in  hU 

way,  till  h«  bimsolf  wat  ..ded  iu  tho  shoulder  by  a ' 

javelin :  but  he  still  wiw  able  by  great  exertions  to 
bring  off  his  brother,  who  was  now  pale  with  approaching 

;i.  Both  aides  were  nearly  exhausted  with  tlie  intolerable 
violeuoe  of  the  heat  and  the  rewatt-d  conflicts,  bat  *t 
last  the  hostile  battaliona  were  dnven  back  in  gtMt  di»<j 
oi'der.     Then  while  we  fell  back  to  a  greater  distance,  &m 

Siiracens  were  also  c'lmpelled  to  retrenl  fnrm  foar  of  our 
infantry,  but  presently  afienvards  joininj;  themsolves  to 
the  Persian  host,  they  attacked  us  agiiin.  with  more  safety 
to  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  catrying  off  the  Boman 
baggage.  But  when  they  saw  the  cnjperor  they  again 
retreated  upon  their  reserve, 

4.  After  leavii^  this  district  we  reached  a  village  called 
Hucumbra,  whero  we  rested  two  days,  procuring  all  kinds 
of  provisions  and  abundance  of  com,  so  that  we  moved  on 
again  after  being  refreshed  beyond  our  hojics  :  all  that  the 
time  would  not  allow  us  to  take  away  wo  burnt. 

5.  The  next  day  the  army  was  advancing  more  quietly, 
when  the  Persians  unexpectedly  fell  upon  our  last  diviMoii. 
to  whom  that  day  the  duty  fell  of  bringing  up  the  rear,  and 
would  easily  have  slain  all  the  men.  had  not  our  cavalry, 
which  happened  to  be  at  hand,  the  nioinetit  that  they 
heard  what  was  going  on,  hastened  np,  though  scattered 
over  the  wide  valley,  and  repulsed  this  diingerous  attack, 
wounding  all  who  had  thus  surprised  them. 

6.  In  this  skiimish  fell  Adaces,  a  noble  satrap,  who  had 
formerly  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  tho  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  and  had  been  kindly  received  by  hira.  The  soldier 
who  slew  him  brought  his  arms  to  Julian,  and  received 
the  reward  he  deserved. 

7.  The  Game  day  one  of  our  corps  of  cavalry,  known  m 
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the  third  legion,  was  accused  of  having  gradually  given 
way,  so  that  when  the  legions  were  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing the  enemy's  line,  they  nearly  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  army. 

8.  And  Julian,  being  justly  indignant  at  this,  de- 
prived them  of  their  standards,  broke  their  spears,  and 
condemned  all  those  who  were  convicted  of  having  mis- 
behaved of  marching  among  the  baggage  and  prisoners ; 
while  their  captain,  the  only  one  of  their  number  who  had 
behaved  well,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  another 
squadron,  the  tribune  of  which  was  convicted  of  having 
shamefully  left  the  field. 

9.  And  four  other  tribunes  of  companies  were  also 
cashiered  for  similar  misconduct;  for  the  emperor  waH 
contented  with  this  moderate  degree  of  punijshment  out  of 
consideration  for  his  impending  difiBculties. 

10.  Accordingly,  having  advanced  seventy  furlongs  with 
very  scanty  supplies,  the  herbage  and  the  com  being  ull 
burnt,  each  man  saved  for  himself  just  as  much  of  the 
grain  or  forage  as  he  could  snatch  from  the  flames  and 
carry. 

11.  And  having  left  this  spot,  when  the  army  had 
arrived  at  the  district  called  Maranx,  near  daybreak  an 
immense  multitude  of  Persians  appeared,  with  Merenes, 
the  captain  of  their  cavalry,  and  two  sons  of  the  king,  and 
many  nobles. 

12.  All  the  troops  were  clothed  in  steel,  in  such  a 
way  that  their  bodies  wei'e  covered  with  strong  plates,  so 
that  the  hard  joints  of  the  armour  fitted  every  limb  of 
their  bodies ;  and  on  their  heads  were  effigies  of  human 
faces  so  accurately  fitted,  that  their  whole  persons  being 
covered  with  metal,  the  only  place  where  any  missiles 
which  fell  upon  them  could  stick,  was  either  where  there 
were  minute  openings  to  allow  of  the  sight  of  the  eyes 
penetrating,  or  where  holes  for  breathing  were  left  at  the 
extremities  of  the  nostrils. 

13.  Part  of  them  who  were  prepared  to  fight  with  pikes 
stood  immovable,  so  that  you  might  have  fancied  they  were 
held  in  their  places  by  fastenings  of  brass;  and  next  to 
them  the  archers  (in  which  art  that  nation  has  always 
been  most  skilful  from  the  cradle)  bent  their  supple  bows 

-with  widely  extended  arms,  so  that  the  strings  touched 
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llmir  right  breasts,  wbile  the  bttowb  lay  just  upon  tbeir 
left  IwiidB :  and  Ibe  whistling  arrows  flew,  let  kwse  wjti 
Ki^al  «kill  of  finger,  bearing  deadly  wounds. 

14.  Bohiud  ibom  stood  the  glittering  elephants  in  for- 
luiditble  array,  wbiwi  grim  looks  oiii-  teriified  men  cotild 
liardly  finiturn ;  while  the  biirsett  were  Gtill  more  alarmed 
Ht  their  (tn)wl,  odour,  and  unwonted  ii£pect. 

15.  Their  drivers  mde  on  them,  ani  bore  knixes  wiih 
h«ndlu  bstcnod  to  ihvir  right  bands.  Temembcring  the 
<liBa»l«r  whieh  they  bad  experienced  at  Kisibi«  ;  and  if  the 
fwi<t)Gion>  animal  overpowered  bis  o\«rs.eer,  they  pierced 
thf  npine  whem  the  huud  is  joined  to  the  neck  with  a 
viltorona  blow,  thut  the  beast  might  not  recoil  upon  tbrir 
tiwD  ruiki),  ax  had  bamvncd  on  ibat  occasion,  and  tnmpld 
^wn  l^ii  own  jMwplo ;  lor  it  wm  Ibnad  out  b;  Ha«drabal, 
lht>  bnithor  of  IlMUiiW,  tb>t  in  thia  v»j  tk«ee  animato 
night  be  v»Ty  Msily  deprived  of  life. 

U',  The  sight  iif  ihc'e  beasts  eaiifcd  groat  atanu  :  anil  s'l 
this  moat  intrepid  empervr,  attended  with  a  strong  body 
uf  hta  armed  coburts  and  many  of  bis  chief  oSc«i«,  na  the 
crisis  aud  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  required, 
uar»halled  kis  tTixips  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  with  the 
wingH  bending  inn'afds  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

IT.  And  to  binder  the  onfel  of  the  arehei«  from  dis- 
ordering onr  eolanuts,  by  advancing  with  gre«t  speed  be 
hkfHcd  iW  aim  of  tbeir  arrow's :  and  af^er  be  bad  given  the 
^nnial  signal  K.tr  fighting,  the  Kooaan  infiknny.  in  close 
tWvler.  b««t  back  (be  Ervtmt  of  the  enentv  with  n  vigoroaB 

lA.  The  vtra^^e  »'»s  fierce,  and  the  ela:9king  of  the 
sbirKU.  the  din  ■.m'  tV  men.  and  the  dvlefal  wbiatlc  <J  the 
,wwlitHL.  whh-h  tvwtinned  « itbiMii  inteiuts&k*.  eowrcd  the 
r^tiB:  with  bltW  »tiA  c\>ri>sc«,  the  Teniams  *«"ing  in  every 
litw-iKW ;  and  ibi^i^b  ibey  wvrw  >.>Aen  >l«ck  in  fi^tin^ 
Wt«<  »».-«;»,<«•«<)  ciieAy  t»  i-v>Biltt:  a:  a  dis^AC*  bv  hmmim 
«f  «isc4W«<  siill  tiv'w  ^vt  IV'  f.y>«  ib«y  skde  a  stowl  resist- 
akv ;  «Mt  wb«i  (bey  ».>«ad  wr  .^c'-Jjwr  divijaoaa  girmg 
■«»y.  tb*v  re)KM»«t  Eb*  T*it:  KS-rt  :ke  wiaA.  ttaU  with 


1  nKk'.u:  K'  **««  uieu  fo«i 


siaiof  -.Wat  iv'  the  IVrki***  »*«  mSmn^  bv  pwdi|^rtn 
««M«.  tiU  t>wr  xoUmdv  eibkwae^  br  tW  'Wt  of  ih« 
•iay.  wt  ^  (^fwl  te  tirowu  Ww^  -'nil  I,  iImmiJ  to 
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their  camp,  encouraged  for  the  future  to  greater  deecU  of 
daring. 

19.  In  this  battle,  as  I  have  said,  the  loss  of  the  Persians 
was  very  great — ours  was  very  slight.  But  the  most  im- 
portant death  in  our  ranks  was  that  of  Yetranio,  a  gallant 
soldier  who  commanded  the  legion  of  Zianni.^ 

II. 

§  1.  After  this  there  was  an  armistice  for  three  days,  while 
the  men  attended  to  their  o^ti  wounds  or  those  of  their 
friends,  during  which  we  were  destitute  of  supplies,  and 
distressed  by  intolerable  hunger ;  and  since,  as  all  the  com 
and  forage  was  burnt,  both  men  and  cattle  were  in  extreme 
danger  of  starvation,  a  portion  of  the  food  which  the 
horses  of  the  tribunes  and  superior  officers  were  carrying 
was  distributed  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  in  extreme  want. 

2.  And  the  emperor,  who  had  no  royal  dainties  pre- 
pared for  himself,  but  who  was  intending  to  sup  under  the 
props  of  a  small  tent  on  a  scanty  portion  of  pulse,  such  as 
would  often  have  been  despised  by  a  prosperous  common 
soldier,  indifferent  to  his  own  comfort,  distnbuted  what  was 
prepared  for  him  among  the  poorest  of  his  comrades. 

3.  He  gave  a  short  time  to  anxious  and  troubled  sleep ; 
and  when  he  awoke,  and.  as  was  his  custom,  began  to 
write  something  in  his  tent,  in  imitation  of  Julius  Ceesar, 
while  the  night  was  still  dark,  being  occupied  with  the 
consideration  of  the  writings  of  some  philosophers,  he  saw, 
as  he  told  his  friends,  in  mournful  guise,  the  vision  of  the 
Genius  of  the  Empire,  whom,  when  he  first  became  em- 
peror, he  had  seen  in  Gaul,  sorrowfully  departing  through 
the  curtains  of  his  tent  with  the  cornucopia,  which  he 
bore  in  his  hand  veiled,  as  well  as  his  head. 

4.  And  although  for  a  moment  he  stood  stupefied,  yet 
being  above  all  fear,  he  commended  the  future  to  the  will 
of  heaven ;  and  leaving  his  bed,  which  was  made  on  the 
ground,  he  rose,  while  it  was  still  but  little  past  mid- 
night, and  supplicating  the  deities  with  sacred  rites  to 
avert  misfortune,  he  thought  he  saw  a  bright  torch,  falling, 

^  The  Zianni  were  an  Annenian  tribe.  The  legion  belonged  to  the 
Thiacian  establiBhment. 


cut  II  pasKHge  lliroiigh  th<-  air  and  vauish  from  bin  aighlj 
tinil  llien  ho  waa  liorroi-Btrickoii,  fearing  that  the  Btar  of 
Man  hail  appeared  openly  threatening  htm. 

5.  For  tbia  brighlnesn  was  of  the  kind  which  wo  <M 
juifviToiTii.  not  falling  down  or  reaching  the  grosnd. 
IndocJ.  ho  who  thinks  that  solid  Kubstances  can  fell  from 
h(»v«n  18  righllj-  accounted  profiine  and  road,  lint  them 
oooiirronces  take  jilaco  in  many  ways,  uf  which  it  will  be 
onough  t^i  onimioi'ate  a  few. 

a.  8ome  think  that  sparkB  falling  off  from  the  Blhencd! 
Bnj,  as  they  are  able  lo  proceed  but  a  short  disUnce.  foon 
bocomc  oxtinguitihod  ;  or,  perhaps,  that  raya  of  fire  conunz 
kniuxi  the  dense  clouds,  Bparkle  from  lh«  siiddenne«  m 
the  contaot ;  or  that  some  lijjht  attaches  itself  to  a  cloud, 
uid  taking  the  form  of  a  ttM,  runa  on  as  long  aa  it  ia  aiip- 

Ciled  by  th«  power  of  the  fire ;  but  being  presently  «• 
listed  by  the  m^n^nitnde  of  the  space  which  it  trvvcnae, 
it  bonimuM  dixsolved  into  air,  passing  into  that  Enletaiioe 
from  the  exoeasive  attrition  of  which  it  originally  derived 
its  boat 

7.  Therefore,  without  loss  of  lime,  before  daybreak,  he 
Mnt  for  the  Etruscan  eootheayera.  and  consulted  tbttm 
what  thia  new  kind  of  star  portended :  who  repliedi  tlutt 
he  moat  oantioualy  avoid  attempting  any  new  entarpria*  lit 
preaent,  showing  that  it  was  laid  down  in  the  wwrlm  of 
Tamui tills,'  '■iin  divinu  air«in>."  that  when  a  lipbt  of  this 
kind  18  ><i>cn  in  heuvuu.  no  battk'  ought  to  be  engaged  iu, 
or  KUr  similar  measure  bo  undertaken. 

8.  But  as  )ie  du«piai-d  this  and  miiny  other  similar  warn- 
ings, the  diviners  at  liMist  eutreatt-d  him  to  delay  bis  marvh 
fiir  some  hi^urs ;  but  they  conid  not  prevail  even  lo  ihia 
Oxiout,  as  the  emperor  was  always  op[x>sed  to  ihe  whole 
■oienoe  of  divination.  So  at  broah  of  day  the  camp  was 
•trudc 

m. 

!  1.  Waiw  we  aet  forward,  the  Persians,  who  had  leMnt 
fcr  their  frequent  defeats  1*>  shim  pitched  haltlm.  Wd 
avorM  ambiisittdea  on  onr  road,  and,  owupring  ihe  faille  on 
a»oK  siide.  cuntinually  tMX'-Duotired  our  l^ttalioue  as  ibey 

t  IWfiutiinnauacMatEtniiraatDoihia'nT.wiMbdvntteB  » 
' ifkMail. 
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marched,  so  that  our  soldiers,  being  kept  all  day  on  the 
watch,  could  neither  find  time  to  erect  ramparts  round 
their  camp,  or  to  fortify  themselves  with  palisades. 

2.  And  while  our  flanks  were  strongly  guarded,  and  the 
army  proceeded  onward  in  as  good  order  as  the  nature  of 
the  ground  would  allow,  being  formed  in  squares,  though 
not  quite  closed  up,  suddenly  news  was  brought  to  the 
emperor,  who  had  gone  on  unarmed  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  in  front,  that  our  rear  was  attacked. 

3.  He,  roused  to  anger  by  this  mishap,  without  stop- 
ping to  put  on  his  breastplate,  snatched  up  his  shield  in  a 
hurry,  and  while  hastening  to  support  his  rear,  was  re- 
called by  fresh  news  that  the  van  which  he  had  quitted 
was  now  exposed  to  a  similar  attack. 

4.  Without  a  thought  of  personal  danger,  he  now 
hastened  to  strengthen  this  division,  and  then,  on  another 

.  side,  a  troop  of  Persian  cuirassiers  attacked  his  centre,  and 
pouring  down  with  vehemence  on  his  left  wing,  which 
began  to  give  way,  as  our  men  could  hardly  bear  up 
against  the  foul  smell  and  horrid  cries  of  the  elephants, 
they  pressed  us  hard  with  spears  and  clouds  of  arrows. 

5.  The  emperor  flow  to  every  part  of  the  field  where  the 
danger  was  hottest ;  and  our  light-armed  troops  dashing 
out  wounded  the  backs  of  the  Persians,  and  the  hocks  of 
the  animals,  which  were  turned  the  other  way. 

6.  Julian,  di.sregarding  all  care  for  bis  own  safetv,  made 
signs  by  waving  his  hands,  and  shouted  out  that  the 
enemy  were  fleeing  in  consternation ;  and  cheering  on  his 
men  to  the  pursuit,  threw  himself  eagerly  into  the  con- 
flict. His  guards  called  out  to  him  from  all  sides  to  be- 
ware of  the  mass  of  fugitives  who  were  scattered  in  con- 
sternation, as  he  would  beware  of  the  fall  of  an  ill -built 
roof,  when  suddenly  a  cavalry  spear,  grazing  the  skin  of 
his  arm,  pierced  his  side,  and  fixed  itself  in  the  bottom  of 
his  liver. 

7.  He  tried  to  pull  it  out  with  his  right  hand,  and  cut 
the  sinews  of  his  fingers  with  the  double-edged  point  of 
the  weapon ;  and,  falling  from  his  horse,  he  was  borne 
with  speed  by  the  men  around  him  to  his  tent ;  and  the 
physician  tried  to  relieve  him. 

8.  Presently,  when  his  pain  was  somewhat  mitigated,  so 
that  his  apprehensions  were  relieved,  contending  against 


deint.h  reat  energy,  he  asked  for  nrmfl  and  a  horee, 

in  urui  t,  by  I'eviaitiiig  his  trof^ps,   who  were  stil! 

ungngou,    un  might  reslora  their  confidence,  and  appenr 

«u  Mjciini   of    his   own   recovery   r8  to    have    room    for 

anxiety  for  the  eatety  of  othcn ;  with  the  name  energy, 

though  with  a  different  object,  with  which  the  cetebr&tt.'d 

loKilor,  Kpaminonds"   --V.  -  *■  -  was  mortally  wounded  at 

**<Mitiiiea,  and  had  .        iie  out  of  the  battle,  asked 

iously  for  his  ah  mm  when  he  saw  it  he  died  of 

wound  cheerft  'ing  been  in  fear  for  the  lose  of 

1  ahield,   while  Rurlesa   about  the   lose   of    his 

t).  But  as  Julian  b  "va  inferior  to  hie  finuDSBK. 

and  aa  he  was  weake'-  obs  of  blood,  he  remained 

without  moving :  he  gave  np  all  hope  of 

life  ;  beuiuae,  un  nd  that  the  place  where 

he  Uod  fallen  waa /»*■.  for  he  had  been  asBured 

by  fin  imide  that  bo  was  destined  to  liio  in  I'hiygia. 

10.  When  he  waa  brought  back  to  hia  tent,  it  was  mar- 
^-elluuH  with  wliat  eagemesB  the  Boldiers  flew  to  avenge 
bim,  agitated  with  anger  and  sorrow  ;  and  striking  th«ir 
speara  ogainat  their  abielda,  determined  to  die  if  Fate 
BO  willed  it.  And  although  vast  clouds  of  dust  obscured 
their  aight,  and  the  burning  heat  hindered  the  activity  of 
their  movements,  titill,  an  if  they  were  telcHsed  fivm  all 
mililar)-  discipline  by  the  loss  of  their  chitf,  they  rushed 
uuahrinkingly  on  (he  enemy's  swordij. 

11.  <.)n  the  other  hand  the  Persians,  fighting  with  in- 
oreaM'd  spirit,  shot  fi>rth  t.ucb  clouds  of  arrows,  that  we 
MHild  hanllv  st-e  the  i^biHtlere  through  them;  while  the 
elt^lihants.  idovrly  marv'hing  in  frvint.  by  ibe  vast  siEe  of 
thpir  KtiUes.  and  the  fjruiiilable  ap]>ear«nce  of  their  ci««ts, 
terrified  alike  oar  hor«e^  and  our  men. 

rj.  And  br  off  was  heard  the  clashing  of  armed  men, 
the  ^niMits  of  the  dving.  the  snorting  of  ihe  horses,  aitd  the 
elan^  of  swiiTxis,  till  wth  sidt^  were  vre«iT  of  inflicting 
wv>U)kU,  and  the  darkness  of  nigbi  pat  an  end  to  the  con- 
tent. 

IS.  Fitly  itv^blee  and  »trap«  of  the  I'er-ians,  with  a  vast 
n«»tb«r  of  the  cvtnuuoo  soUiers.  wet«  sl^in  :  and  «>~*»»g 
theat.  two  of  their  principal  generals.  ]iet«ua  and  Nob(^- 
darm.    Let  tlM  gr«ndik>q<MBc<:  of  aatiquiiy  mwd  «t  thv 
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twenty  battles  fought  by  Marcellus  in  different  places ;  let 
it  add  Sicinius  Dentatus,  adorned  with  his  mass  of  military 
crowns ;  let  it  further  extol  Sergius,  who  is  said  to  have 
received  twenty-three  wounds  in  his  different  battles, 
among  whose  posterity  was  that  last  Catiline,  who  tar- 
nished the  glories  of  his  distinguished  family  by  everlasting 
infamy. 

14.  But  sorrow  now  overpowered  the  joy  at  this  success. 
While  the  conflict  was  thus  carried  on  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  emperor,  the  right  wing  of  the  army  was  exhausted 
by  its  exertions ;  and  Anatolius,  at  that  time  the  master 
of  the  offices,  was  killed;  Sallust  the  prefect  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  was  saved  only  by  tne  exertions  of 
his  attendant,  so  that  at  last  he  escaped,  while  Sophorius 
his  counsellor  was  killed ;  and  certain  soldiers,  who,  after 
great  danger,  had  throwii  themselves  into  a  neighbouring 
rort,  wei-e  unable  to  rejoin  the  main  army  till  Siree  days 
afterwards. 

15.  And  while  these  events  were  taking  place,  Julian, 
lying  in  his  tent,  thus  addressed  those  who  stood  around 
him  sorrowing  and  mourning :  *'The  seasonable  moment 
for  my  surrendering  this  life,  O  comrades,  has  now  ar- 
rived, and,  like  an  honest  debtor,  I  exult  in  preparing 
to  restore  what  nature  reclaims;  not  in  affliction  and 
sorrow,  since  I  have  learnt,  from  the  general  teaching  of 
philosophers,  how  much  more  capable  of  happiness  the 
mind  is  than  the  body ;  and  considering  that  when  the 
better  part  is  separated  from  the  worse,  it  is  a  subject  of 
joy  rather  than  of  mourning.  Heflecting,  also,  that  there 
have  been  instances  in  which  even  the  gods  have  given  to 
some  persons  of  extreme  piety,  death  as  the  best  of  all 
rewards. 

16.  '*  And  I  well  know  that  it  is  intended  as  a  gift  of 
kindness  to  me,  to  save  me  from  yielding  to  arduous  diffi- 
culties, and  from  forgetting  or  losing  myself ;  knowing  by 
experience  that  all  sorrows,  while  they  triumph  over  the 
weak,  flee  before  those  who  endure  them  manfully. 

17.  **NoT  have  I  to  repent  of  any  actions;  nor  am  I 
oppressed  by  the  recollection  of  any  grave  crime,  either 
when  I  was  kept  in  the  shade,  and,  aa  it  were,  in  a  comer, 
or  after  I  arrived  at  the  empire,  which,  as  an  honour  con- 
ferred on  me  by  the  gods,  I  have  preserved,  as  I  believe, 


uiiKtuincd.  Ill  ujvil  affairs  I  have  luled  with  mi-di-ratitiH. 
4nil,  whether  cftirying  on  offeueive  or  defensive  war,  fa»v« 
always  been  undtr  the  influenoe  of  deliberate  reaaun; 
prosperity,  howoior,  does  not  always  ctinesiwnd  to  ih* 
wiMlom  of  man's  counsels,  since  the  powers  above  reservo 
to  themaelves  ilie  regulation  of  leenltH. 

18.  "  Hut  (ilwayt,  keeping  in  mind  tbnt  the  aim  of  a  jnst 
auTcreign  is  the  iidvantuge  and  safety  of  his  Eubjects,  1  faai-e 
been  always,  as  you  know,  inclined  to  peace,  cradicatjog 
all  lioentiouHuew— that  great  eorrup1re»s  of  tilings  and 
inannerH— h}*  every  pail  of  my  own  condnci :  and  1  am 
glad  to  f«el  that  in  whatever  instances  the  republic.  like 
an  imperions  mother,  has  exjiosed  me  deliberately  to 
dangvr,  I  have  stood  firm,  inuied  to  brave  all  fortuilons 
diaturbiiig  events. 

10.  "Nur  am  I  ashamed  to  confees  that  I  have  long 
kaowu,  from  projihecy.  that  1  should  fall  by  the  sword. 
And  thentfure  do  1  venerate  the  everlasting  God  that  I 
now  die.  not  by  any  wcrat  treachery,  nor  by  a  long  or 
a0<nti!«  diseMe.  or  like  a  condemned  criminal,  but  I  quit 
dke  irorld  with  honour,  &irly  earned,  in  the  midst  of  a 
MIMT  of  flourishing  glory.  For,  to  any  impartial  judge, 
ttut  man  is  baao  and  cowardly  who  seeks  to  die  when 
ba  ought  not,  or  who  arcuda  death  when  it  ia  sMaonahla 
far  him. 

20.  •■  This  is  eui-.tiph  fi.r  tap  lo  say,  siitce  my  stienirth  is 
&iling  me  :  but  1  de&ipieilly  forbear  to  ■•peak  of  creaiing  a 
Haw  unpervT,  letit  1  ehuuld  unintentionally  pass  over  some 
worthy  man  ;  or,  <m  the  other  hand,  if  i  should  name  one 
vhow  I  think  prvper,  I  shtiuld  expose  hiu  to  danger  in 
tlw  eTWil  of  sonH-  one  else  l>eing  preferred.  But,  a«  an 
boOMSt  child  of  the  lepublie.  1  ho^w  that  a  good  ^civeieign 
irill  bo  found  to  Fuoceed  me.'~ 

21.  After  haviug  ^jxrken  qoietly  to  this  effect,  he.  ae 
it  wwa  with  the  last  effort  of  hia  pen,  distribnied  his 
Itfivate  |>roperty  among  his  deftrwt  friends,  asking  for 
AtMiolius.  the  SMSivt  of  the  ofiraa.  And  when  the  prefect 
fiallnst  rvplted  that  he  was  now  happy,  he  understood  thai 
t»  waa  slaiu.  and  bitterly  1ie<THilt-d  the  death  of  his  frietid, 
tlwngh  be  had  «io  proudly  di::^ivfanled  his  own. 

32.  And  ai>  all  arv>UDd  were  wvepii^.  he  ivprwed  tbem 
.lak  ^;ti  »j;».»i,^  aalbority,  aayii^  Oat  it  ww  a 
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htuniliating  thing  to  mourn  for  an  emperor  who  was  just 
united  to  heaven  and  the  stars. 

23.  And  as  they  then  became  silent,  he  entered  into  an 
intricate  discussion  with  the  philosophers  Maximiis  and 
Prisons  on  the  sublime  nature  of  the  soul,  while  the  woimd 
of  his  pierced  side  was  gaping  wide.  At  last  the  swelling 
of  his  veins  began  to  choke  his  breath,  and  having  drank 
some  cold  water,  which  he  had  asked  for,  he  expired  quietly 
about  midnight,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  bom  at  Constantinople,  and  in  his  childhood  lost 
his  father,  Constantius,  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Constantino,  perished  amid  the  crowd  of  competi- 
tors for  the  vacant  crown.  And  at  the  same  early  age  he 
lust  his  mother,  Basilina,  a  woman  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  noble  ancestors. 

i—  IV. 

§  1.  Julian  was  a  man  to  be  classed  with  heroic  characters, 
and  conspicuous  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits  and  his 
innate  majesty.  For  since,  as  wise  men  lay  it  down,  there 
are  four  cardinal  virtues, — temperance,  prudence,  justice, 
and  fortitude, — ^with  corresponding  external  accessaries, 
such  as  military  skill,  authonty,  prosperity,  and  liberality, 
he  eagerly  cultivated  them  all  as  if  they  had  been  but  one. 

2.  And  in  the  first  place,  he  was  of  a  chastity  so  inviolate 
that,  after  the  loss  of  his  wife  he  never  indulged  in  any 
sexual  pleasures,  recollecting  what  is  told  in  Plato  of 
Sophocles  the  tragedian,  that  being  asked  when  he  was  a 
very  old  man  whether  he  still  had  any  commerce  with 
women,  he  said  **  No,"  with  this  further  addition,  that  **  he 
was  glad  to  say  that  he  had  at  all  times  avoided  such 
indul^nce  as  a  tyrannous  and  cruel  master." 

3.  And  to  strengthen  this  resolution  he  often  called  to 
mind  the  words  of  the  lyric  poet  Bacchylides,  whom  he 
used  to  read  with  pleasure,  and  who  said  that  as  a  fine 
painter  makes  a  handsome  face,  so  chastity  adorns  a  life 
that  aims  at  greatness.  And  even  when  in  the  prime  of 
life  he  so  carefully  avoided  this  taint  that  there  was  never 
the  least  suspicion  of  his  becoming  enamoured  even  of 
any  of  his  household,  as  has  often  happened. 

4.  And  this  kind  of  temperance  increased  in  him,  being 
strengthened  by  a  sparing  indulgence  in  eating  and  sleep- 
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ing,  to  whioh  he  rigidly  adhpted  whether  abroad  or  st 
home.  For  in  time  of  peace  his  frugal  ullowonce  of  fuod 
-was  a  marvel  to  all  who  knew  him,  as  rosembling  that  of  a 
man  always  wiithing  to  resume  tlie  philoaopher'a  cloak. 
And  in  his  various  campaiKoa  he  uxcd  commonty  onl]r  U> 
take  a  little  plain  food  while  standing,  as  is  the  custom  of 
soldiers. 

5.  And  when  after  being  fatigued  by  labour  he  had 
refreshed  his  body  with  a  short  rest,  as  soon  as  he  awoke  he 
would  go  by  himself  round  all  the  sentries  and  outposts; 
after  which  he  retired  to  his  serious  studies. 

M.  And  if  any  voice  could  bear  witness  to  his  use  of  the 
nocturnal  lamp,  by  which  he  pursued  his  lucubrationa, 
it  would  show  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
some  emperors  and  him.  who  did  not  even  iT:dulge  himself 
in  those  pleasures  permitted  by  the  neceaaitieu  of  human 
nature. 

7.  Of  hia  prudenoe  there  were  also  many  pnwfe,  of 
whiah  it  will  be  safGcient  to  recount  a  few.  Re  was  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  war,  and  also  in  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
was  very  attentive  lo  courtesy,  claiming  just  so  much 
respect  as  he  considered  sufficient  to  mark  the  difference 
between  contempt  and  insolence.  He  was  older  in  virtue 
than  in  years,  being  eager  to  acquire  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge. He  was  a  most  incorruptible  judge,  a  rigid  censor 
of  morals  and  niaunors,  mild,  n  decpiser  of  riches,  and 
indeed  of  all  mortal  things.  I.astly,  it  was  a  common 
saying  of  his,  "  That  it  was  honeath  a  wise  man,  since  he 
had  a  soul,  to  aim  at  acquiring  praise  by  his  body." 

8.  Of  his  justice  there  are  many  conapicuous  proofs : 
first,  because,  with  all  proper  regard  to  circumstances  and 

CTsons,  ho  inspired  awe  -without  being  cruel ;  secondly, 
cause  he  repressed  vice  by  making  examples  of  a  few, 
and  also  because  he  threatened  severe  punishment  more 
frequently  than  he  employed  it. 

9.  Lastly,  to  pass  over  many  circumstance s,  it  is  certain 
that  he  treated  with  eitreme  moderation  some  who  were 
openly  convicted  of  plotting  against  him,  and  mitigated 
the  rigour  of  the  punishment  to  which  they  were  sentenced 
irith  genuine  humanity. 

10.  His  many  battles  and  constant  wars  displayed  his 
fintitude,  as  did  his  euduraaoe  of  extreme  cold  and  heat. 
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Prom  a  common  soldier  we  require  the  services  of  the 
body,  from  an  emperor  those  of  the  mind.  But  having 
boldly  thrown  himself  into  battle,  he  would  slay  a  ferocious 
foe  at  a  single  blow :  and  more  than  once  he  by  himself 
checked  the  retreat  of  our  men  at  his  own  personal  risk. 
And  when  he  was  putting  down  the  rule  of  the  furious 
Germans,  and  also  in  the  scorching  sands  of  Persia,  he  en- 
couraged his  men  by  fighting  in  the  front  ranks  of  his  army. 

11.  Many  well-known  facts  attest  his  skill  in  all  that 
concerns  a  camp ;  his  storming  of  cities  and  castles  amid 
the  most  formidable  dangers ;  the  variety  of  his  tactics  foi- 
battles,  the  skill  he  showed  in  choosing  healthy  spots 
for  his  camps,  the  safe  principles  on  which  his  lines  of 
defence  and  outposts  were  managed. 

12.  So  great  was  his  authority,  that  while  he  was  feared 
he  was  also  greatly  loved  as  his  men's  comrade  in  their 
perils  and  dangers.  And  in  the  hottest  struggles  he  took 
notice  of  cowards  for  punishment.  And  while  he  was  yet 
only  Csesar,  he  kept  his  soldiers  in  order  while  confront- 
ing the  barbarians,  and  destitute  of  pay  as  I  have  men- 
tioned before.  And  haranguing  his  discontented  troops, 
the  threat  which  he  used  was  that  he  would  retire  into 
private  life  if  they  continued  mutinous. 

13.  Lastly,  this  single  instance  will  do  as  well  as  many, 
by  haranguing  the  Gallic  legions,  who  were  accustomed 
to  the  frozen  Hhine,  in  a  simple  address,  he  persuaded 
them  to  traverse  vast  regions  and  to  march  through  tbe 
warm  plains  of  Assyria  to  the  borders  of  Media. 

14.  His  good  fortune  was  so  conspicuous  that,  riding  as 
it  were  on  the  shoulders  of  Fortune,  who  was  long  hi» 
faithful  guide,  he  overcame  enormous  difficulties  in  his 
victorious  career.  And  after  he  quitted  the  regions  of  the 
west,  they  all  remained  quiet  during  his  life-time,  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  a  wand  powerful  enough  to  tran- 
quillize the  world. 

16.  Of  his  liberality  there  are  many  and  undoubted 
,  proofs.  Among  which  are  his  light  exactions  of  tribute, 
nis  remission  of  the  tribute  of  crowns,  and  of  debts  long 
due,  his  putting  the  rights  of  individuals  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  of  the  treasury,  his  restoration  of  their 
revenues  and  their  lands  to  difierent  cities,  with  the  eK- 
oeption  of  such  as  had  been  lawfully  sold  by  former 
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princeB ;  and  alno  the  fact  thaA  he  was  never  oovetons  of 
money,  which  he  thought  was  better  kept  by  its  owners, 
often  quoting  the  sayiiig,  "  that  Alesander  iho  Great,  wben 
lie  was  aaked  where  he  kept  hlu  troiuuress,  kindly  answered 
'  Among  my  frienda.' " 

16.  Having  discussed  those  of  bis  good  qnalities  which 
have  ooniB  within  our  knowletlse.  let  uh  now  procet^  to 
unfold  his  faults,  thi     ,■.  luv;     ,«v6  been  already  slightly 

noticed.     Ue  was  o     in   unj ady  disposition ;    but   this 

fault  he  corrected  by  an  exoellent  plan,  allowing  people 
to  set  him  right  when  guilty  of  indiaoretion. 

IT.  Ho  was  a  frequent  talker,  rarely  silent  Too  much 
devoted  to  divination,  so  much  bo  as  in  this  partioul&r  to 
equal  the  emperor  Adrian.  He  was  rather  a  superstitimu 
than  a  legitimate  observer  of  sacred  rites,  sacrificing  oonnt- 
less  numbers  of  victims :  so  that  it  was  reckoned  that  if  he 
liad  returned  from  the  FarthlatiB  there  would  have  been 
a  Bcarcifv  of  cattle.  Like  the  celebrated  case  of  Maitms 
G»sar,'  about  whom  it  was  written,  as  it  is  said,  "  The 
white  cattle  to  Marcus  Cscsor,  greeting.  If  you  conquer 
there  is  an  end  of  us." 

18.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  applause  of  the  common 
people,  and  an  immoderate  seeker  after  praise  even  in  the 
most  trifling  matters ;  often,  from  a  desire  of  popularity, 
indnlging  in  conversation  with  unworthy  perBona. 

19.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  be  deserved,  as  he  used  to 
say  himself,  to  have  it  thought  that  that  ancient  Justice, 
whom  Arattis  says  fled  to  heaven  from  dii^pist  with  the 
vices  of  men,  had  in  his  reign  returned  again  to  the  earth ; 
only  that  sometimes  he  acted  arbitrarily  and  inconsistently. 

20.  For  he  made  some  laws  which,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, were  not  olfensive,  though  they  veiy  positively  en- 
forced or  forbade  certain  actions.  Among  the  exceptions 
was  that  cruel  one  which  forbade  Christian  masters  of 
rhetoric  and  grammar  to  teacli  unless  they  came  over  to 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods. 

21.  And  this  other  ordinance  was  equally  intolerable, 
namely  one  which  allowed  some  persons  to  be  unjustly 
enrolled  in  the  companies  of  the  municipal  guilds,  though 
they  were  foreigners,  or  by  privilege  or  birth  wholly 
'  -  d  with  such  companies. 

>  Tliat  i*  >bu«a«  Aoreliai. 
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22.  As  to  his  personal  appearance  it  was  this.  He  was 
of  moderate  stature,  with  soft  hair,  as  if  he  had  carefully 
dressed  it,  with  a  rough  beard  ending  in  a  point,  wilii 
beaatifiil  brilliant  eyes,  which  displayed  the  subtlety  of 
his  mind,  with  handsome  eyebrows  and  a  straight  nose,  a 
rather  large  mouth,  with  a  drooping  lower  lip,  a  thick  and 
stooping  neck,  large  and  broad  shoulders.  From  head  to 
foot  he  was  straight  and  well  proportioned,  which  made 
him  strong  and  a  good  runner. 

23.  And  since  his  detractors  have  accused  him  of  provok- 
ing new  wars,  to  the  injury  of  the  commonwealth,  let  them 
know  the  unquestionable  truth,  that  it  was  not  Julian  but 
Constantius  who  occasioned  the  hostility  of  the  Parthians 
by  greedily  acquiescing  in  the  fiEdsehoods  of  Metrodorus, 
as  we  have  already  set  forth. 

24.  In  consequence  of  this  conduct  our  armies  weue 
slain,  numbers  of  our  soldiers  were  taken  prisoners,  cities 
were  rased,  fortresses  were  stormed  and  destroyed,  pro- 
vinces were  exhausted  by  heavy  expenses,  and  in  short  the 
Persians,  putting  their  threats  into  effect,  were  led  to  seek 
to  become  masters  of  everytiiing  up  to  Bithynia  and  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis. 

25.  While  the  Gallic  wars  grew  more  and  more  violent, 
the  Germans  ovemmning  our  territories,  and  being  on  the 
point  of  forcing  the  passes  of  the  Alps  in  order  to  invade 
Italy,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  tears  and  consterna- 
tion, the  recollection  of  the  past  being  bitter,  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  future  still  more  woeful.  All  these  miseries, 
this  youth,  being  sent  into  the  West  with  the  rank  of  CsBsar, 
put  an  end  to  with  marvellous  celerity,  treating  the  kings 
of  those  countries  as  base-bom  slaves. 

26.  Then  in  order  to  re-establish  the  prosperity  of  the 
east,  with  similar  energy  he  attacked  the  Persians,  and 
would  have  gained  in  that  country  both  a  triumph  and  a 
surname,  if  the  will  of  heaven  had  beem  in  accordance  with 
his  glorious  plans  and  actions. 

27.  And  as  we  know  by  experience  that  some  men  are 
80  rash  and  hasty  that  if  conquered  they  return  to  battle, 
if  shipwrecked,  to  the  sea,  in  short,  each  to  the  difi&culties 
by  which  he  has  been  frequently  overcome,  so  some  find 
&ult  with  this  emperor  for  returning  to  similar  exploits 
after  having  been  repeatedly  victorioiia. 
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V. 

S  1.  Afteh  these  erenta  Uiere  was  no  time  for  lamtmia 
or  weeping.  For  ai^er  b«  had  been  laid  ont  as  well  aa  the 
e  ire  urns  tanues  and  time  pBtmitted,  that  he  might  be  baried 
ivhero  he  liimself  had  formerly  proposed,  at  daybreak  the 
next  moming,  vi-hich  was  on  the  2Tth  of  Jnne,  while  th^ 
enemy  Burrounded  us  on  every  side,  the  generals  of  tlio 
army  assembled,  and  buving  convened  the  t-hief  ofGccrs  of 
tha  cavalry  and  of  the  legions,  deliberated  about  ihe  election 
of  an  emperor. 

2.  There  were  great  and  noisy  divisions.  Arinthmis 
(I  nd  Victor,  and  tbu  rest  of  Ihoeo  who  had  been  attached  to 
the  court  of  (.'onstantius,  sought  for  a  fit  man  of  their  owu 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  Nevitta  and  Dngalaiphns.  and 
the  nobles  of  the  Gauls,  sought  for  a  man  among  ihcir  own 
ranks. 

li.  While  the  matter  was  thua  in  dispute,  they  all  unani- 
mously agreed  upon  SalluBtius.  And  when  he  pleaded  ill 
health  and  old  age,  one  of  tho  Buldiers  of  rank  observing 
his  real  and  fixed  reluctance  said,"  And  what  would  yon  do 
if  the  emperor  while  abt«ont  himself,  as  has  often  hapjiened, 
had  intrnsled  you  with  the  conduct  of  this  war?  VVould 
you  not  have  postponed  all  other  considerations  and  applied 
yourself  to  extricating  the  soldiers  at  once  from  the 
difGcuIties  which  press  on  them  9  Do  so  now  :  and  then, 
if  we  are  allowed  to  reach  Mesopotamia,  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  the  united  suffrages  of  both  armies  to  declare  a 
lawful  om|)eror." 

4.  Amid  these  little  delays  in  ao  important  a  matter; 
before  opinions  were  justly  weighed,  a  few  made  an  uproar, 
as  often  happens  in  critical  circumstances,  and  Jovian  was 
elected  emperor,  being  the  chief  officer  of  the  gnords,  and 
a  man  of  fair  reputation  in  respect  of  his  father's  eervicee. 
For  he  was  the  son  of  Varroniauns,  a  distinguished  count,' 
who  hud  not  long  since  retired  from  military  service  to  lead 
a  private  life. 

5.  And  immediately  he  was  clothed  in  the  imperial 
robes,  and  was  suddenly  led  forth  out  of  the  tent  and 

'  It  must  be  mnambRred  that  thronebout  Amniianiu'a  biftoij  ■ 
count  iialwuyaqrakeDofaaDfhighei  ni^  thpUaduke. 
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^passed  at  a  quick  pace  through  the  armj  as  it  was  pre- 
paring to  march. 

(6.  And  as  the  line  extended  four  miles,  those  in  the  van 

hearing  some  persons  salute  Jovian  as  Auguhtus,  rained  the 

^same  cry  still  more  loudly,  for  they  were  caught  by  the 

Irelationfihip,  so  to  say,  of  the  name,  which  differed  only  by 

.one  letter  from  that  of  Julian,  and  so  they  thought  that 

Julian  was  recovered  and  was  being  led  forth  with  great 

(acclamations  as  had  often  been  the  case.     But  when  the 

,new  emperor,  who  was  both  taller  and  less  upright,  was 

seen,  they  suspected  what  had  happened,  and  gave  vent 

,to  tears  and  lamentations. 

7.  And  if  any  lover  of  justice  should  find  fault  with 
what  was  done  at  this  extreme  crisis  as  imprudent,  he 
mieht  still  more  justly  blame  sailoi*s  who,  having  lost  a 
skuful  pilot  when  both  winds  and  waves  are  agitated  by 
a  storm,  commit  the  helm  of  their  vessel  to  some  one  of 
their  comrades. 

8.  This  affair  having  been  thus  settled  by  a  blind  sort  of 
decision  of  Fortune,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Jovian 
legion,  which  Varronianus  had  formerly  commanded,  having 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  new  emperor  while  he  was  a  private 
individual,  because  he  had  been  a  violent  disparager  of  his 
father,  now  fearing  danger  at  his  hand,  since  he  had  risen 
Ipo  a  height  exceeding  any  ordinary  fortune,  fled  to  the 
Persians.  And  having  been  allowed  to  tell  what  he  knew, 
he  informed  Sapor,  who  was  at  hand,  that  the  prince  whom 
he  dreaded  was  dead,  and  that  Jovian,  who  had  hitherto 
been  only  an  officer  of  the  guards,  a  man  of  neither  energy 
nor  courage,  had  been  raised  by  a  mob  of  camp  diiidges 
to  a  kind  of  shadow  of  the  imperial  authority. 

9.  Sapor  hearing    this    news,   which    he    had    always 

-anxiously  prayed  for,  and  being  elated  by  this  unexpected 

good  fortune,  having  reinforced  the  troops  who  had  fought 

against  us  with  a  strong  body  of  the  royal  cavalry,  ueut 

them  forward  with  speed  to  attack  the  rear  of  our  army. 

VI. 

jj  1.  And  while  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  the 
viotims  and  entrails  were  inspected  on  behalf  of  Jovian, 
and  it  was  pronounced  that  he  would  ruin  everything  if  ho 
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roniAini"!  in  the  vUTup,  us  he  propoHed,  bnt  that  if  he  qaittied 
it  \iii  wuuld  huvo  lhi>  HllvanUg<^, 

2.  And  jUBt  aa  we  were  bo^nning  o'lr  march,  (he 
PeraiuuH  alliu'kcd  ua,  preoed(>d  by  their  ele]ihM)ta.  Both 
oiir  hoim™  and  men  were  at  first  disordered  by  their  roaring 
and  fonnidablo  onset ;  bat  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  le- 
gions hIqw  a  few  of  dis,  and  made  a  gallant  re- 
KiBlnnce  to  the  mount      itiii       ieni. 

3.  Then  the  legiunG  ui'  thi  vii  and  Viotori'M  coming  vp 
to  aid  thpir  comrades,  who  were  in  distress,  also  slew  two 
•IfiphantH  Mtd  a  great  ntinibeT  of  tlie  enemy's  iro<>[ni.  And 
on  our  left  wing  three  most  gallant  men  were  r.]ain.  Julian, 
MaorobiiiB,  and  Maximus,  all  tribunes  of  the  legions  which 
were  ihnn  thu  chief  of  the  whole  anny. 

4.  When  they  were  buried  aa  well  as  circnmstaaces 
permitted,  as  night  wm  drawiugon,  and  as  we  were  praSB- 
ing  forward  with  all  speed  towards  a  fort  called  Siimere, 
thi>  .!,.^m1  l""K  i.f  .\imli)liuH  *v,iK  rt^cogniz.-l  and  bmied  with 
a  hurried  funeral.  Here  also  we  were  rejoined  by  aizty 
soldiers  and  a  party  of  the  gnarda  of  the  palace,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  as  having  taken  refuge  in  a  fort  called 
Vuccatnm. 

5.  Then  on  the  following  day  we  pitched  onr  camp  in  a 
valley  in  as  favonrable  a  spot  as  the  nature  of  the  gronnd 
perniitt«d.  eurmniiding  it  with  a  rampart  like  a  wall,  itrtlt 
sharp  stakes  fixed  all  round  like  so  many  swords,  witlt  the 
exception  of  one  wide  entrance. 

li  And  when  the  enemy  saw  this  they  attacked  ns  with 
all  kinds  of  missiles  from  their  thickets,  reproaching  na 
also  a.>i  traitors  and  murderers  of  an  excellent  prince.  For 
they  had  heard  by  the  vague  report  of  some  deserters  that 
Julian  had  fiillen  by  the  weapon  of  a  Itoman. 

7.  .And  presently,  while  this  was  gi'ing  <in,  a  body  of 
ca\-alrj-  ventured  to  force  their  way  in  by  the  Pnetoriaa 
gate,  and  to  aiivance  almost  up  to  the  emperor's  tent.  But 
they  were  vigonmsty  repnlsed  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
their  men  killed  and  wounded. 

S.  (flitting  this  camp,  the  next  night  we  reached  *  place 
called  I'hiin-ba,  where  we  weiv  safe,  because  the  artificial 
mounds  of  the  river  hsd  been  hn.>ken  to  prevent  the  SarsceiM 
from  ovemmning  Armenia,  so  that  no  one  was  afale  to 
haiaes  our  lines  as  they  had  done  before. 
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9.  Then  on  the  Ist  of  July  we  marched  thirty  furlongs 
more,  and  came  to  a  city  called  Dnra,  where  onr  ba^»ge» 
horses  were  so  jaded,  that  their  drivers,  being  mostly  re- 
emits,  marched  on  foot  till  they  were  hemmed  in  by  a 
troop  of  Saracens ;  and  they  would  all  have  been  killed  if 
some  squadrons  of  our  light  cavcdiy  had  not  gone  to  their 
assistance  in  their  distress. 

10.  We  were  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  these  Saraoena 
because  Julian  had  forbidden  that  the  presents  and  gra^ 
tuities,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  should  be 
given  to  them ;  and  when  they  complained  to  him,  they 
were  only  told  that  a  warlike  and  vigilant  emperor  had 
iron,  not  gold. 

1 1.  Here,  owing  to  the  obstinate  hostility  of  the  Persians, 
we  lost  four  days.  For  when  we  advanced  they  followed 
us,  compelling  us  to  retrace  our  steps  by  their  incessant 
attacks.  When  we  halted  gradually  to  fight,  they  retired, 
tormenting  us  by  their  long  delay.  And  now  (for  when 
men  are  in  great  fear  even  falsehoods  please  them)  a  report 
being  spread  that  we  were  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
ovm  frontier,  the  army  raised  an  impatient  shout,  and 
demanded  to  be  at  once  led  across  the  Tigris. 

12.  But  the  emperor  and  his  ofBcers  opposed  this  de- 
mand, and  showed  them  that  the  river,  now  just  at  the 
time  of  the  rising  of  the  Dogstar,  was  much  flooded,  en- 
treated them  not  to  trust  themselves  to  its  dangerous 
currents,  reminding  them  that  most  of  them  could  not 
swim,  and  adding  likewise  that  the  enemy  had  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  river,  swoln  as  it  was  at  many  peo^. 

13.  But  when  the  demand  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  the  camp,  and  the  soldiers  with  shouts  and  great 
eagerness  began  to  threaten  violence,  the  order  was  given 
very  unwillingly  that  the -Gauls,  mingled  with  the  northern 
Germans,  should  lead  the  way  into  the  river,  in  order  that 
if  they  were  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  stream 
the  obstinacy  of  the  rest  might  be  shaken  ;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  accomplished  the  passage  in  safety  the  rest 
might  attempt  it  with  more  confidence. 

14.  And  men  were  selected  suited  to  such  an  enterprise, 
who  from  their  childhood  had  been  accustomed  in  their 
native  land  to  cross  the  greatest  rivers.  And  when  the 
darkness  of  night  presented  an  opportunity  for  making  the 
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attempt  tinpeTxieiv(>d,  ns  if  thoy  hod  jnet  eseaped  from  a 

EriBOii,  they  reached  the  opposite  bunk  sooner  than  could 
axe  been  expected ;  aod  having  beatfin  dovm  and  eUIu 
nnmbere  of  tho  Persians  whom,   though  they  had    been 

()hiced  there  to  guard  the  passage,  their  faocied  eecnrity 
lad  lulled  into  a  gentle  slumber,  they  held  up  their  hauda, 
and  shook  their  cToaks  so  as  to  give  the  concerted  signal 
that  their  bold  attempt  had  Bucceeded. 

15.  And  when  the  Gign«l  was  seen,  the  Roldiers  became 
eager  to  cross,  and  could  only  b<i  reRlraiiied  by  the  promise 
of  the  engineors  to  make  them  bridges  by  means  of  bladdera 
ind  the  hides  of  slaughtered  auimtda. 

VII. 

8  1.  Whilr  these  vain  attempts  were  going  on,  king  St^Kir, 

^th  while  at  a  distance,  and  also  when  he  approached, 
received  frtim  his  seiiutJ*  anil  frijm  our  di.'scrtL-rs  a  tnie 
account  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  our  men,  of  the  diegraoefdl 
alaugbter  of  his  own  troops,  and  also  of  his  elephants  in 
greater  numbers  than  he  ever  rememliered  to  have  lost 
before.  And  he  heard  also  that  the  Homan  army,  being 
hardened  by  its  continual  labours  since  tho  death  of  its 
glorious  chief,  did  not  now  think  so  muoh,  as  they  said,  of 
safety  ae  of  revenge  ;  and  were  resolved  to  ostricate  them- 
Belves  from  their  difficulties  either  by  a  complete  victory 
or  by  a  glorious  death. 

2.  He  looked  on  this  news  as  formidable,  being  aware  by 
experience  that  our  troops  who  were  scattered  over  these 
provinces  could  easily  be  asuombled,  and  knowing  also  that 
his  own  troops  after  their  heavy  losses  were  in  a  state  of 
the  greatsst  alarm ;  he  also  heard  that  we  had  in  Meso- 
potamia an  army  tittle  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  before 

3.  And  besides  all  this,  his  courage  was  damped  by  the 
fact  of  five  hundred  men  having  crossed  that  swollen  river 
by  swimming  in  perfect  safety,  and  having  slain  his  guards, 
and  BO  emboldening  the  rest  of  their  comrades  to  similar 
hardihood. 

■  4.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  violence  of  the  stream  pre- 
vented any  bridges  from  being  constructed,  and  as  every- 
thing which  coiud  be  eaten  was  consumed,  wo  passed  tw« 
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days  in  great  misery,  and  the  starving  soldiers  began,  to  be 
fcirious  with  rage,  thinking  it  better  to  perish  by  the  sword 
than  by  hunger,  that  most  degrading  death. 

5.  But  the  eternal  providence  of  God  was  on  onr  side, 
and  beyond  our  hopes  the  Persians  made  the  first  overtures, 
sending  the  Surena  and  another  noble  as  ambassadors  to 
treat  for  peace,  and  they  themselves  being  in  a  state  of 
despondency,  as  the  Eomans,  having  proved  superior  in 
almost  every  battle,  weakened  them  daily. 

6.  But  the  conditions  which  they  proposed  were  difficult 
and  intricate,  since  they  pretended  that,  out  of  regard  for 
humanity,  their  merciful  monarch  was  willing  to  permit 
the  remains  of  our  army  to  return  home,  provided  the 
Caesar,  with  his  offioers,  would  satisfy  his  demands. 

7.  In  reply,  we  sent  as  ambassadors  on  our  part,  Arin- 
thaeus  and  Sallustius;  and  while  the  proper  terms  were 
being  discussed  with  great  deliberation,  we  passed  four 
more  days  in  great  suffering  from  want  of  provisions,  more 
painful  than  any  kind  of  torture. 

8.  And  in  this  truoe,  if  before  the  ambassadors  were  sent, 
the  emperor,  being  disabused,  had  retired  slowly  from  the 
territories  of  the  enemy,  he  would  have  reached  the  forts 
of  Corduena,  a  rich  region  belonging  to  us,  only  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  spot  where  these  transactions  were 
being  carried  on. 

9.  But  Sapor  obstinately  demanded  (to  nse  his  own 
language)  the  restoration  of  those  territories  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  by  Maximian ;  but  as  was  seen  in 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  he  in  reality  required,  as 
the  price  of  our  redemption,  five  provinces  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tigris, — Arzanena,  Moxoena,  Zabdicena,  Rohe- 
mena,  and  Corduena,  with  fifteen  fortresses,  besides  NisibiM. 
and  Singara,  and  the  important  fortress  called  the  camp  of 
the  Moors. 

10.  And  though  it  would  have  been  better  to  fight  ien 
battles  than  to  give  up  one  of  them,  still  a  set  of  flatterei^ 
harassed  our  pusillanimous  emperor  with  harping  on  the 
dreaded  name  of  Procopius,  and  affirmed  that  unless  we 
qnickly  recrossed  the  river,  that  chieftain,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Julian,  would  easily  bring  about  a 
revolution  which  no  one  could  resist,  by  means  of  the 
fresh  troops  which  he  had  nnder  his  command. 
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11.  Jcpvkn,  being  wrought  upon  hy  the  constant  reito- 
TBtion  of  these  evil  ootmRelH,  witliout  fiirthor  delay  gave 
up  eviirylliing  that  wan  ileuanilL'd.  with  ihu  abatement, 
which  ho  obtained  with  difficulty,  tiiat  the  inhabitant  of 
NiubiH  and  Singara  thoiild  not  be  given  np  to  the  Pereiana 
BA  well  aa  the  cities  themselvea.:  and  that  the  Koman  gar- 
risons in  the  forts  -"^ut  to  be  surrendered  ehonld  bo 
permitted  to  retire  m  lortresses  of  our  own. 

12.  Towhioh  another  miachievoua  and  unfair  condition 
was  added,  that  aftor  this  treaty  was  concluded  we  were 
not  to  be  at  liberty  to  assist  Arsaces  against  the  Peraionsi 
if  he  implored  our  aid,  though  be  had  always  been  oar 
friend  and  trusty  ally.  And  this  whs  insisted  on  by  Sapot 
for  two  reasons,  in  order  that  the  mar  might  be  punished 
who  hid  laid  waste  Chiliocomuni  at  the  emperor's  com- 
mand,  and  also  that  facility  might  be  given  fur  invading 
Armenia  without  a  check.  In  consequence  of  this  it  EeU 
out  suheei]uenily  that  ArsaceN  wjin  tiiken  prisoner,  and 
that,  amid  diflercnt  dissensions  and  disturbances,  the 
Faithiane  laid  violent  bands  on  the  greater  portion  of 
Armenia,  where  it  borders  on  Media,  and  on  the  town  of 
Artaxata. 

13.  This  ignoble  treaty  being  made,  that  nothing  might 
be  done  during  llie  armistice,  in  contravention  of  its  terma^ 
some  men  of  rank  were  given  as  htistages  on  each  side: 
on  ours,  Hemora,  Victor,  and  Bellovtedius,  tribunes  of  dis- 
tinguished legions  :  and  on  that  of  the  enemy,  one  of  their 
chief  noblee  named  Bineses,  and  three  other  satraps  of 
note. 

14.  So  peace  was  made  for  tliirty  years,  and  ratified  by 
solemn  oaths ;  and  we,  returning  by  another  line  of  march, 
becHUF-e  the  paite  neur  the  river  were  rugged  and  difficult, 
Bufl'ered  severely  for  want  of  water  and  piovisions. 

vnr. 

§  I.  The  peace  which  had  been  granted  on  pretence  of 
humanity  was  turned  to  the  ruin  of  many  who  were  ao 
exhausted  by  want  of  food  as  to  be  at  the  last  gasp,  and 
who  in  consequence  could  only  creep  along,  and  were 
either  carried  away  by  the  current  of  the  river  from  not 
being  able  to  swim,  or  if  able  to  overcome  the  fbroe  of  tbQ 
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■tream  so  fkr  as  to  reach  the  bank,  were  either  slam  like 
■beep  by  the  Saracens  or  Persians  (because,  as  we  stated 
some  time  back,  the  Grermans  bad  driven  them  ont),  or  sent 
to  a  distance  to  be  sold  for  slaves. 

2.  But  when  the  trumpets  openly  gave  the  signal  ibr 
crossing  the  river,  it  was  dreadful  to  see  with  what  ardour 
every  individual  hastened  to  rush  into  this  danger,  pre- 
ferring himself  to  all  his  comrades,  in  the  desire  of  avoid- 
ing the  many  dangers  and  distresses  behind  him.  Some 
tried  to  guide  the  beasts  who  were  swimming  about  at 
random,  with  hurdles  hurriedly  put  together ;  others,  seated 
on  bladders,  and  others,  being  driven  by  necessity  to  all 
kinds  of  expedients,  sought  to  pass  through  the  opposing 
waves  by  crossing  them  obliquely. 

3.  The  emperor  himself  with  a  few  others  crossed  over 
in  the  small  boats,  which  we  said  were  saved  when  the 
fleet  was  burnt,  and  then  sent  the  same  vessels  backwards 
and  forwards  till  our  whole  body  was  brought  across. 
And  at  length  all  of  us,  except  such  as  were  drowned^ 
reached  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  being  saved  amid 
our  difBculties  by  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 

4.  While  we  were  still  oppressed  with  the  fear  of  xaor 
pending  disasters,  we  learnt  from  information  brought  is 
by  our  outposts  that  the  Persians  were  throwing  a  bridge 
over  the  river  some  way  ofif,  at  a  point  out  of  our  sight,  ui 
order  that  while  all  ideas  of  war  were  put  an  end  to  on  ovr 
side  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  might 
oome  upon  our  invalids  as  they  proceeded  carelessly 
onwards,  and  on  the  animals  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Bill 
when  they  found  their  purpose  discovered,  they  relink 
quished  their  base  design. 

5.  Being  now  relieved  from  this  suspicion,  we  hastened 
on  by  rapid  marches,  and  approached  Hatra,  an'  anciexrt 
town  in  the  middle  of  a  desert,  which  had  been  long  since 
abandoned,  though  at  dififerent  times  those  warlike  env- 
perors,  Trajan  and  Severus,  had  attacked  it  with  a  view 
to  its  destruction,  but  had  been  almost  destroyed  with^ 
their  armies,  as  we  have  related  in  our  history  of  their 
exploits. 

6.  And  as  we  now  learnt  that  over  the  vast  plain  befbre 
US  for  seventy  miles  in  that  arid  region  no  water  could  ba 
found  but  such  as  was  brackish  and  fetid,  and  no  kind  ol 
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food  bnt  aoatJiornwood,  wormwood,  draoontitim,  and  other 
bitter  herbx,  we  filled  the  vGsitels  which  we  had  wi'h 
flweet  water,  and  having  ulain  the  camels  and  the  rtmt  uf 
the  beasts  of  burden,  we  thus  sought  to  insure  some  kind 
■of  supplies,  though  not  vary  wholesome. 

7.  For  six  daya  the  army  marched,  till  at  last  even  gnsa, 
the  last  comfort  of  eitremo  necessity,  could  not  be  found ; 
when  Cassianus,  Duke  of  MeBopotamia,  and  the  tribune 
MaurioiuB,  who  hod  been  sent  fiirwar<i  with  thie  object, 
oame  to  a  fort  called  Ur,  and  brought  Home  food  from  the 
si^iplies  which  the  army  undei'  I'rucopius  and  Scbaatian, 
by  living  sparingly,  hiid  mauaged  to  preserve. 

8.  From  this  plaoe  another  person  of  the  name  of  Proco 
piuH,  a  secretary,  and  Memoridus,  a  military  tribune,  waa 
Bent  forward  to  Illyrioum  and  Ganl  to  announee  thedenUi 
of  Julian,  and  the  sabsetiuent  promotion  of  Jovian  to  tlw 
rank  of  emperor. 

9.  And  Jrjvian  dc-piitod  them  to  present  his  father-Jn- 
Jaw  Lucillianus  (who,  after  giving  up  military  service, 
had  retired  to  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  and  who  was 
at  that  time  dwelling  at  Sirmiura)  with  a  commission  ae 
captain  of  the  forces  of  cavalry  and  infantrj',  and  to  nrge 
tim  at  the  same  time  to  b:inien  to  Milan,  to  support  biu 
Ibere  in  any  difficulties  which  might  arine,  or  (what  he 
feared  most)  to  oppose  any  attempts  which  might  be  made 
to  bring  about  a  revolution. 

.  10.  And  he  also  gave  them  still  more  secret  letters,  in 
which  he  warnod  Lucillianus  to  bring  him  some  picked 
men  of  tried  energy  and  fidelity,  of  whose  aid  he  might 
avail  himself  according  as  affairs  should  turn  oiit. 

11.  He  also  made  a  wise  choice,  and  selected  Malarichus, 
Irho  wa^  at  that  time  in  Italy  on  his  own  private  affairs. 
Bending  him  the  endigns  of  office  that  he  might  succeed 
Jovinus  as  commander  of  the  forces  in  Gaul,  in  which 
appointment  he  had  an  eye  on  two  important  objects ; 
firtjt,  to  remove  a  general  of  especial  merit  who  was  an 
object  of  suspicion  on  that  very  account,  and  also  by  the 
promotion  to  so  high  a  position  of  a  man  whoso  hopes  were 
not  set  on  anything  so  lofty  to  hind  him  to  exert  all  bis 
seal  ih  supporting  the  doubtfnl  position  of  the  maker  of 
kis  fortnnes. 
I  12.  And  the  officers  who  went  to  perform  these  com- 
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Inands  were  also  enjoined  to  extol  the  emperor's  con-* 
duct,  and  wherever  they  went  to  agree  in  reporting  that 
the  Parthian  campaign  had  been  brought  to  an  honourable 
termination;  they  were  also  charged  to  prosecute  their 
journey  with  all  speed  by  night  and  day,  delivering  as  they 
went  letters  from  the  new  emperor  to.  all  the  governors  of 
provinces  and  commanders  of  the  forces  on  their  road; 
and  when  they  had  secretly  learnt  the  opinions  of  them  all, 
to  return  to  him  with  all  speed,  in  order  that  when  he 
knew  what  was  being  done  in  the  distant  provinces,  he  might 
be  able  to  frame  well-digested  and  wise  plans  for  strengtlv^ 
ening  himself  in  his  government. 

13.  But  Fame  (being  al way  the  most  rapid  bearer  of  bad 
news),  outstripping  these  couriers,  flew  through  the  differ- 
ent provinces  and  nations  ;  and  above  all  others  struck  the 
citizens  of  Nisibis  with  bitter  sorrow  when  they  heard  that 
their  city  was  surrendered  to  Sapor,  whose  anger  and 
enmity  they  dreaded,  from  recollecting  the  havoo  and 
slaughter  which  he  had  made  in  his  frequent  attempts  to 
take  the  place. 

14.  For  it  was  cle^  that  the  whole  eastern  empire  would 
have  fallen  under  the  power  of  Persia  long  before  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  resistance  which  this  city,  strong  in  its 
admirable  position  and  its  mighty  walls,  had  been  able  to 
offer.  But  miserable  as  they  now  were,  and  although  they 
were  filled  with  a  still  greater  fear  of  what  might  befall 
them  hereafter,  they  were  supported  by  this  slender  hope, 
that,  either  from  his  own  inclination  or  from  being  won 
over  by  their  prayers,  the  emperor  might  consent  to  keep 
their  city  in  its  existing  state,  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
the  east. 

15.  While  different  reports  were  flying  about  of  what 
had  taken  place,  the  scanty  supplies  which  I  have  spoken 
of  as  having  been  brought,  were  consumed,  and  necessi^ 
might  have  driven  the  men  to  eat  one  another,  if  the  flesh 
of  the  animals  slain  had  not  lasted  them  a  little  longer ; 
but  the  consequence  of  our  destitute  condition  was,  that 
the  arms  and  baggage  were  thrown  away;  for  we  were 
so  worn  out  with  this  terrible  famine,  that  whenever  a 
Bingle  bushel  of  com  was  found  (which  seldom  happened), 
it  was  sold  for  ten  pieces  of  gold  at  the  least. 

'.    16.  Marching  on  from  thence,  we  come  to  Thilsaphata 
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where  Sebftfltiiwi  and  Prooopitie,  with  tho  tribimes  suid  chief 
ofQcieTs  nf  tho  legions  which  had  bueu  pUoed  under  their 
command  tor  the  prut«ctian  <jf  Mei>o[K>taiai&,  came  to  meet 
the  einpcror  b«  the  solemn  ocoasiun  required,  and  Ifeing 
kindly  received,  accompanied  us  ou  UTir  march. 

17.  After  this,  proceeding  with  all  possible  speed,  we 
rejoiced  when  we  saw  KisibiB,  where  the  emperor  pitched 
a  Btanding  camp  outside  the  wntlit ;  and  being  moat 
earnestly  entreated  by  the  whole  population  to  come  to 
lodge  in  the  palace  according  to  the  custom  of  bis  pt«de- 
OBwors,  he  positively  refused,  being  afihsmed  that  an  iiU' 
pregnable  city  should  bo  surrendered  to  an  enrt^ed  enemy 
wMle  he  was  within  its  walla. 

18.  But  as  tbe  evening  was  getting  dark.  Jovian,  the  chief 
■ecretary,  was  seised  while  at  Hupper,  the  man  who  at  the 
■lege  of  the  city  Maogamalcha  we  nave  spoken  of  as  eitcsping 
with  others  by  a  eubtenanean  passage,  and  being  led  to  an 
out-of-the-way  place,  was  thrown  L'-'udlong  dtiwn  a  dry  well, 
and  overwhelmed  with  a  htiip  of  sIoiils  which  \veiu  tiiu>wn 
down  upon  bim,  because  after  the  death  of  Julian  he  alao 
bad  been  named  by  a  few  persons  as  fit  to  be  made  emperor ; 
and  after  the  election  of  his  namesnkc  bad  not  behaved 
with  any  modesty,  but  had  been  heard  to  utter  secret 
whispers  concerning  the  business,  and  had  from  time  to 
time  invited  some  ut  the  leading  soldiers  to  entertainmenta. 

IX, 

§  1.  Thk  next  day  Bineses,  one  of  the  Persians  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  as  tJie  most  distinguished  among  them, 
hastening  to  execute  the  commission  of  his  king,  demanded 
from  Jovian  the  immediate  performance  of  hie  promise; 
and  by  his  permission  he  entered  the  city  of  Kisibis,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  his  nation  on  the  citadel,  announcing 
to  the  citizens  a  miserable  emigration  from  their  aative 

2.  Immediately  they  were  all  commanded  to  expatriate 
themselves,  in  vain  stretching  forth  their  hands  in  entreaty 
not  to  be  compelled  to  depart,  affirming  that  (hey  by  them- 
aelves,  without  drawing  on  the  public  resonrcee  for  either 
provisions  or  soldiers,  were  sufficient  to  defend  their  own 
bamo  in  full  oonfidanoe  that  Justice  would  be  en  thfiir  m6m 
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while  fighting  for  the  place  of  their  birth,  as  they  had  oltea- 
faond  her  to  be  before.  Both  nobles  and  common  people 
joined  in  this  supplication  ;  but  they  spoke  in  vain  as  to  the 
winds,  the  emperor  fearing  the  crime  of  perjury,  as  he 
pretended,  though  in  reality  the  object  d  his  fear  was 
very  different. 

3.  Then  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sabinus,  eminent  among 
his  felluw-citizens  both  for  his  fortune  and  birth,  replied 
with  great  fluency  that  Constantius  too  was  at  one  time 
defeated  by  the  Persians  in  the  terrible  strife  of  fierce  war, 
that  afterwards  he  fled  with  a  small  body  of  comrades  to 
the  unguarded  station  of  Hibita,  where  he  lived  on  a  soanty 
and  uncertain  supply  of  bread  which  was  brought  him  by 
an  old  woman  from  the  country ;  and  yet  that  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  lost  no  territory ;  while  Jovian,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign,  was  yielding  up  the  wall  of  his 

Erovinces,  by  the  protection  of  which  barrier  they  had 
itherto  remained  safe  from  the  earliest  ages. 

4.  But  as  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  emperor,  who  per- 
sisted obstinately  in  alleging  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  pre- 
sently, when  Jovian,  who  had  for  some  time  refused  the 
crown  which  was  offered  to  him,  accepted  it  under  a  show 
of  compulsion,  an  advocate,  named  Silvanus,  exclaimed 
boldly,  **  May  you,  0  emperor,  be  so  crowned  in  the  rest 
of  your  cities."  But  Jovian  was  offended  at  his  words, 
and  ordered  the  whole  body  of  citizens  to  quit  the  city 
within  three  days,  in  despair  as  they  were  at  the  existing 
state  of  affairs. 

5.  Accordingly,  men  were  appointed  to  compel  obedience 
to  this  order,  with  threats  of  death  to  every  one  who  de- 
layed his  departure ;  and  the  whole  city  was  a  scene  of 
mourning  and  lamentation,  and  in  every  quarter  nothing 
was  heard  but  one  univeiBal  wail,  matrons  tearing  their 
hair  when  about  to  be  driven  from  their  homes,  in  which 
they  had  been  bom  and  brought  up,  the  mother  who  had 
lost  her  children,  or  the  wife  her  husband,  about  to  be  torn 
from  the  place  rendered  sacred  by  their  shades,  clinging  to 
their  doorposts,  embracing  their  thresholds,  and  pouring 
forth  floods  of  tears. 

6.  Every  road  was  crowded,  each  person  straggling 
sway  as  he  could.  Many,  too,  loaded  themselves  with  as 
much  of  their  properly  as  they  thought  they  could  oan^ 
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while  leaving  behind  them  abnndftnt  and  costly  fiimltiire, 
for  thia  thay  could  not  remove  for  want  of  beasts  of 
burden. 

7.  Thou  in  this  place,  0  fortune  of  the  Roman  world, 
art  justly  an  objeot  of  accusation,  who,  while  elorms  wero 
agitating  the  republic,  didst  strike  the  helm  from  the 
hand  of  a  wise  sovereign,  to  intniBt  it  to  an  inexperienced 
jouth,  whom,  as  he  woh  not  previously  known  for  any  re- 
markable actions  in  Lis  previous  life,  it  is  not  fair  either  to 
blame  or  praise. 

8.  But  it  sunk  into  the  heart  of  all  good  citizens,  that 
while,  out  of  fear  of  a  rival  claimant  of  his  power,  and 
oonstantly  fancying  some  one  in  CSaul  or  in  lUyricnm 
might  have  formed  ambitious  designs,  he  was  hastening  to 
outstrip  the  intelligence  of  his  approach,  ho  should  have 
oommitled,  under  pretence  of  reverence  for  an  oath,  aa 
act  80  unworthy  of  bis  imperial  power  as  ta  abandon 
Kisibis,  which  ever  since  the  time  (>f  Milhridalcs  had  been 
the  chief  hindrance  to  the  encroachmenta  of  the  Persians 
in  tho  East. 

9.  For  never  before  since  the  foundation  of  Bome,  if 
one  conaultfl  all  itti  annals,  I  believe  has  any  portion  of  our 
territories  been  surrendered  by  eraperor  or  consul  to  an 
enemy.  Nor  is  there  an  instance  of  a  triumph  having  be«n 
celebrated  for  the  recovery  of  anything  that  had  been  lost, 
but  only  for  the  increaso  of  Otir  dominions. 

10.  On  this  principle,  a  triumph  w.ia  refused  to  Publina 
Soipio  for  the  recovery  of  Spain,  to  Fulvius  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Capua  after  a  long  stru^le,  and  to  Opimiue  after 
many  battles  with  various  results,  because  the  people  of 
Fregellae,  who  at  that  time  were  our  implacable  enemies, 
had  been  compelled  to  surrender. 

11.  For  ancient  records  teach  us  that  disgraceful  treat ie«, 
made  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  even  after 
the  parties  to  iheiu  have  sworn  to  their  observance  in  set 
terms,  have  nevertheless  been  soon  dissolvedby  the  renewal 
of  war ;  as  in  the  olden  time,  after  the  legions  had  been 
made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  in  Sam- 
nium  :  and  also  when  an  infamous  peace  was  contemplated 
by  Albinus  in  Numidia ;  and  when  Wanciuus,  the  author  of  a 
peace  which  was  concluded  in  disgraceful  haste,  was  stttr 
rendered  to  the  people  of  Numautia. 
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12.  Accordingly,  when  the  citizens  had  been  with- 
drawn, the  city  surrendered,  and  the  tribune  Constantiui 
had  been  sent  to  deliver  up  to  the  Persian  nobles  the  for- 
tresses and  districts  agreed  upon,  Procopius  was  sent 
forward  with  the  remains  of  Julian,  to  buiy  them  in  the 
suburbs  of  Tarsus,  according  to  his  directions  while  alive, 
^e  departed,  I  say,  to  fulfil  this  commission,  and  as  soon 
^s  the  body  was  buried,  he  quitted  Tarsus,  and  though 
Sought  for  with  great  diligence,  he  could  not  be  found 
anywhere,  till  long  afterwards  he  was  suddenly  seen  at 
Constcuitinople  invested  with  the  purple. 

X. 

§  1.  These  transactions  having  been  thus  concluded,  after 
a  long  march  we  arrived  at  Antioch,  where  for  several 
days  in  succession  many  terrible  omens  were  seen,  as  if 
the  gods  were  offended,  since  those  who  were  skilled  in 
the  interpretation  of  prodigies  foretold  that  impending 
events  would  be  melancholy. 

2.  For  the  statue  of  Maximian  Caesar,  which  was  placed 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  suddenly  lost  the  brazen 
globe,  formed  after  the  figure  of  the  heavens,  which  it 
bore  in  its  hand.  Also  the  beams  in  the  council  chamber 
sounded  with  an  ominous  creak ;  comets  were  seen  in  the 
daytime,  respecting  the  nature  of  which  natural  philo-* 
sophers  differ. 

3.  For  some  think  they  have  received  the  name  because 
they  scatter  fire  wreathed  like  hair  *  by  a  number  of  stars 
being  collected  into  one  mass;  others  think  that  they 
derive  their  fire  from  the  dry  evaporation  of  the  earth 
rising  gradually  to  a  greater  height ;  some  fancy  that  the 
sunbeams  as  they  rapidly  pass,  being  prevented  by  dense 
clouds  from  descending  lower,  by  infusing  their  brilliancy 
into  a  dense  body  show  a  light  which,  as  it  were,  seems 
spotted  with  stars  to  the  eyes  of  mortals.  Some  again 
Lave  a  fixed  opinion  that  this  kind  of  light  is  visible  when 
some  cloud,  rising  to  a  greater  height  than  usual,  becomes 
illuminated  by  its  proximity  to  the  eternal  fires ;  or,  that 
at  all  events  ihere  are  some  stars  like  the  rest,  of  which 
the  special  times  of  their  rising  and  setting  are  not  under- 

*  From  K^ai},  hair. 

2\> 


stood  by  m&n.  There  are  many  other  snggeetions  aboai 
oooiuta  which  liAve  haon  pat  forth  by  tnen  «jiille<l  in  roun- 
diitir<  phihiMi/jihy,  but  I  lutMt  paw  over  them,  an  mj  snbjdct 
UJtlU  mil  ill  aiibtbvr  dirMitiuu. 

4.  Tito  umporor  remained  a  tth&rt  time  at  Antioch.  Ai»- 
tiuulvd  by  wmny  important  caiea,  but  dosiroua  abdve  all 
tbliitf*  t(>  priHiuud.  Aiid  vi,  Hpuring  neither  man  nor  beast, 
bo  iit»rtea  from  that  oily  in  the  depth  of  winlor,  though. 
M  I  havo  Htaliid,  many  omens  warned  him  from  snch  a, 
(Mtirae,  nud  mudo  lui  ontnmcQ  into  Tarmis,  a  noble  city 
of  I'iliuU,  tliD  origin  uf  which  I  have  already  related. 

n.  Iluing  in  exoeotilvo  hB«lo  to  depart  from  theuo«,  b« 
ttttlurod  dcooratioUH  for  tho  lumb  of  Julian,  which  was 

giuwl  in  tlio  Hiibtirh,  in  tho  road  leading  to  the  defiles  of 
iiunt  TktiruM.  Though  k  aonnd  judgment  would  h«Te 
d«old«d  tltat  ths  uhw  of  suob  a  priitoo  ongbt  not  to  lie 
villiiu  aiicht  of  tlio  Cydnos,  bowev«r  bmuti^  and  clear 
tlutt  livviv  in.  bul,  to  jHTjiftUiito  ihi-  gl.'ry  uf  his  ii.'hieve- 
lui'Ulo.  t>Ujiht  rather  to  bo  placed  where  they  might  be 
wttshiM  by  llu>  TiK'r  as  it  [laase^  thiuu^fa  the  Ktemal 
i'iiy  (UtdwiudM  r<.>imd  the  miuiuments  of  the  ancient  gods. 

(i,  ThMt  iiuiltiuff  Tan)u».  b«  rtiached  by  forced  marchea 
ISiuMk  •  tviwu  i.if  0«pmdtvi*,  where  IVicopins  the  seciv- 
twrv  (uid  Monkiu^tiM  itte  tribune  moc  him  on  their  retnm. 
M«>^  (vUtv\1  tv^  hint  all  that  ixvunvd  :  b«einning.  a>  the 
M\tor  III'  vvwut»  riKjuinwL  »t  the  ntooieat  wbMi  Lucilltanna 
y^whv  Khl  oulcitvl  \tiUn  with  thtr  ;rih<iiii>,>  S^eniaochua  and 
\'«)iNiliuUM.  <kW<«u  h«  had  brvx^I  wi;h  him.  as  jooa  aa  it 
w<ii»  iwv'vin  t^Mi  MkWit'^ws  kad  rv^twii  to  *ivev<  ibe  poat 
w4>\-tt  wets  i\tfMvd  t«  hiait  kii»:ir»Ai  v'a  «iih  aii  speed  to 


r.  VVoK  «»  el'  tt  had  t«M«  a  tcsM  •:(  yv'fc^i  1 1 iiiail 
t^x,  W  «^«l  >^tM  Nowti^  ^ir  aark.  aif 'ww  sut.  imJ  ^iIb 
^^ksitt!*  w«ft»  rtv'.v  W  *  "nrtv  t«a-«' 
wai^lv^  .^^v^-aiftf  Vat  •iiMa;3.-tt  v  ; 

w«'  ^  ,vi«M»*c».-'>.  w^'.  Slow: 

<*Wv   .'^ihaxt    *:»   ^Csl    <J;x 
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bis  host  Prim  ill  VU8  in  a  safe  place,  overwhelmed  with  fear 
and  not  knowing  which  way  to  flee. 

8.  This  disastrous  intelligence  was  accompanied  by  one 
piece  of  favourable  news, — that  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  by  Jovian  were  approaching  (men  known  in  the  camp 
as  the  heads  of  the  classes),  who  brought  word  that  the 
Qallic  army  had  cordially  embraced  the  cause  of  Jovian. 

9.  When  this  was  known,  the  command  of  the  second 
class  of  the  Scutarii  was  given  to  Yalentinian,  who  had 
returned  with  those  men ;  and  Yitalianus,  who  had  been 
a  soldier  of  the  Heruli,  was  placed  among  the  body- 
guards, and  afterwards,  when  raised  to  the  rank  of  count, 
met  with  very  ill  success  in  Illyricum.  And  at  the  same 
time  ArinthsBUs  was  despatched  into  Gaul  with  letters  for 
Jovinus,  with  an  injunction  to  maintain  his  ground  and 
act  with  resolution  and  constancy;  and  he  was  further 
charged  to  make  an  example  of  the  author  of  the  disturb- 
ance which  had  taken  place,  and  to  send  the  ringleaders  of 
the  sedition  as  prisonera  to  the  court 

10.  When  these  matters  had  been  arranged  as  seemed 
most  expedient,  the  Grallio  soldiers  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  emperor  at  Aspuna,  a  small  town  of  Galatia,  and 
having  been  admitted  into  the  council  chamber,  after 
the  message  which  they  brought  had  been  listened  to  with 
approval,  they  received  rewards  and  were  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  their  standards. 

A.D.  364. 

11.  When  the  emperor  had  made  his  entry  into  Ancyra, 
everything  necessary  for  his  procession  having  been  pre- 
pared as  well  as  the  time  permitted,  Jovian  entered  on 
the  consulship,  and  took  as  his  colleague  his  son  Vasroni- 
anus,  who  was  as  yet  quite  a  child,  and  whose  cries  as  he 
obstinately  resisted  being  borne  in  the  ourule  chair,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  fashion,  was  an  omen  of  what  shortly 
happened. 

12.  Here  also  the  appointed  termination  of  life  carried 
off  Jovian  with  rapidity.  For  when  he  had  reached  Dadas- 
tana,  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Bithynia  and  Galatia,  he 
was  found  dead  in  the  night ;  and  many  uncertain  reports 
were  spread  concerning  his  death. 

13.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been  unable  to  bear  the 
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wuwbolo<w>mo  BmoU  of  the  fresb  mortar  with  which  his 
bodnbiuulHir  liiid  beau  plaaton^d.  Also  that  his  head  Imd 
•woUuu  in  coDHCfiiioncB  of  a  gnsat  fire  of  coftla,  and  tbiit 
tliifl  liud  boon  tlis  uauuo  of  Iiia  d<»th :  utlierB  said  that  he 
]iud  died  of  n  (turfeit  hom  OTcr.eating.  He  was  in  the 
thirty-lliirj  yoai*  of  his  age.  And  though  he  and  Scipio 
^milinniiB  btith  died  in  the  same  manner,  we  have  not 
fuiiud  mil  llint  any  investigation  into  the  death  of  either 
erviir  took  (iluoo. 

U.  Jovian  waa  slow  in  his  movements,  of  a  cheerful 
ooiint«iuinD(i,  with  blim  eyea;  very  tall,  so  much  bo  that 
It  wati  lonn  hoforo  any  of  the  royal  robes  could  be  found  to 
fit  him.  He  was  anxious  to  imitate  ConetantiuK, often  oc- 
oiipyins  hiiuoolf  with  serious  business  till  after  midday, 
imu  bviU);  fund  of  jeetjng  with  his  friends  in  public 

Ifi.  H«  wan  given  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  law, 
xnmotiiuti)  dfiiuR  it  marked  hononr:  he  was  tolerably 
lri.nu-d  in  il.  very  well  ii.ili.u-d  to  it.v  pri.fess.irs,  aiid 
:iisposid  to  jirouiolo  them  to  bo  judges,  as  was  seen  in 
(uiiiu<  nf  hiK  n]>iH)iutmeuts.  He  was  fond  of  e^tii^,  ad- 
dit-ivd  to  wiuv  and  women,  tlioiigh  he  would  perhaps  have 
iHirrx'ct*'d  these  projiensities  from  a  scn8«  of  what  waa  due 
to  ihc  im)H<riiU  dipiitr. 

Ii<.  It  wtks  >«id  thai  hii>  father,  Varronianus,  through  the 
waniiiij:  of  a  dream,  had  long  since  foreseen  what  hap- 
ix'iH-d.  and  had  forvtold  it  to  two  of  his  most  faithful 
friiiuls,  wilJi  the  addition  thai  he  himself  also  should 
K'.-i'me  oi'nsiil.  But  thou(;h  pan  of  his  propheov  became 
tnio,  ho  ^viild  iiv^t  prvvurt>"thf  fulfilment  of  the  test  For 
lhi'nj;h  he  henrxl  of  his  »>n~s  high  foriune,  he  died  befi>re 
111'  l^'uU^  a-o  him. 

17.  And  bt-iians,'  the  eld  nwn  had  it  forx-ioU  to  him 
in  his  sUvp  tlwi  tbo  highest  otSiv  wa*  dei^^tined  for  his 
)uiuH>.  his  jrnuhWn  Vammiiums,  while  «ill  aa  infant,  was 
KUMtt>  wMvsal  with  hU  £ith<T  .'oTiat^  ss  we  have  related 
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AROUMENT. 

I.  Yalentinian,  the  tribune  of  the  second  school  of  the  Scutari!,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  both  the  civil  and  military  officers,  is  elected 
emperor  at  Nicna,  in  his  absence — A  dissertation  on  leap-year. — 
II.  Valentinian,  being  summoned  from  Ancyra,  comes  with 
speed  to  Nicaia,  and  is  again  unanimously  elected  emperor,  and 
having  been  clothed  in  the  purple,  and  saluted  as  Augustus, 
haran^es  the  army. — III.  Concerning  the  prefecture  of  Rome,  as 
admimstered  by  Apronianus. —  IV.  Valentinian  at  Nicomedia 
makes  Valens,  his  brother,  who  was  master  of  the  horse,  his 
colleague  in  tlie  empire,  and  repeats  his  appointment  at  Constan- 
tinople, with  the  consent  of  the  army  — V.  Tlie  two  emperors 
divide  tlie  counts  and  the  army  between  them,  and  soon  afterwards 
enter  on  their  first  consulship,  the  one  at  Milan,  the  other  at 
Constantinople  —  The  Allemftnni  lay  waste  Gaul  —  Procopiua 
attempts  a  revolt  in  the  East.— VI.  The  country,  family,  habits, 
and  rank  of  Procopius ;  his  obscurity  in  the  time  of  Jovian,  and 
how  he  came  to  be  saluted  emperor  at  Constantinople. — VII.  Pro- 
copius, without  bloodshed,  reduces  Tlirace  to  acknowledge  his 
authority  ;  and  by  promises  prevails  on  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, who  were  marching  through  tliat  country,  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  him  ;  he  also  by  a  speech  wins  over  the  Jovian 
and  Victorian  legions,  wliich  were  sent  against  him  by  Valens. — 
Vm.  Niciea  and  Clialcedon  being  delivere<l  from  their  blockades, 
Bithynia  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  Procoi>iu8 ;  as  presently, 
after  Cyzicus  is  stormed,  the  Hellespont  does  likewise. — IX.  Pro- 
copius is  deserted  by  his  troops  in  Bithynia,  Lycia,  and  Plirygia, 
is  delivered  alive  to  Valens,  and  belieaded.  —  X.  Marcellus,  a 
captain  of  the  guard,  his  kinsman,  and  many  of  his  partisans  aro 
put  to  death. 

I. 
A.D.  364. 

§  1.  Having  narrated  with  exceeding  care  the  series  of 
transactions  in  my  own  immediate  recollection,  it  is 
necessary  now  to  quit  the  track  of  notorious  events,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  dangers  often  found  in  connection  ^vith 
truth ;  and  also  to  avoid  exposing  ourselves  to  unreason- 
able critics  of  our  work,  who  would  make  an  outcry  i\a  if 
they  had  been  personally  injured,  if  anything  should  he 
passed  over  which  the  emperor  has  said  at  dinner,  if  any 
cause  should  be  overlooked  for  which  the  common  soldiers 


wore  aasembli'd  round  thoir  staniJardB.  or  if  lUeie  were 
nut  iuGertud  a  mention  of  every  iusigiiificant  fort,  however 
little  such  thiiiga  ought  to  have  room  in  a  varied  deMrip- 
tioD  of  different  districts.  Or  if  the  name  of  every  one 
who  filled  the  office  of  urban  pneUir  be  not  given,  and 
many  oiber  things  quite  inipeitinent  to  the  proper  idea 
of  a  biatory,  wh"  '  '" '"  louches  on  prominent  ocenr- 
I'enoea,  and  does  to  inveBtigate  petty  details  or 

secret  motives,  v. a..j  jne  who  wishes  to  know  may 

aa  well  hope  to  be  able  to  count  those  little  indivisible 
bodies  flying  tbrongh  wpace,  which  we  nail  atjiniB. 

2.  Some  of  the  ancienla,  fearing  this  kind  of  criticiBm, 
though  tbey  composed  accounts  of  variona  actions  in  a 
beautiful  atyle,  forbore  to  publisb  them.  u>  Tully,  a  wit- 
nesB  of  authority,  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Cornelius  Kepoe. 
However,  let  ns,  despising  the  ignorance  of  people  in 
geneml.  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  our, narrative. 

3.  The  coulee  of  events  being  terminated  so  mournfully, 
by  the  death  of  two  emperoi-e  at  such  brief  intervals, 
the  army,  buving  paid  Ibe  last  honours  to  the  dead  body 
which  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  bo  interred  among 
the  other  emperors,  advanced  towards  Kictea,  which  is 
the  metropolis  of  Bithynia,  wheie  the  chief  civil  and 
military  authorities  applied  themselves  to  an  anxious  con- 
sideration of  the  stale  of  affairs,  and  as  some  of  tbem 
were  full  of  vain  hopes,  they  sought  for  a  ruler  of  diguity 
and  proved  wisdom. 

4.  In  reports,  and  the  concealed  whi6|jera  of  a  few 
persons,  the  name  of  Equitius  was  veutiliiled,  who  was  at 
that  time  tribune  of  the  first  class  of  the  Scutari! ;  btit  be 
was  disapproved  by  the  most  influential  leaders  as  being 
rough  and  boorish  ;  and  their  inclinatir^ns  rather  tended 
towards  Januarius,  a  kinsman  of  Julian,  who  was  the  chief 
commissary  of  the  camp  in  lllyricum. 

5.  However,  he  also  was  rejected  because  he  was  at  a 
distance ;  and,  as  a  man  well  qualified  and  at  hand,  Va- 
lentinian  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
men,  and  the  manifest  favour  of  the  Deity.  He  wan  the 
tribune  of  the  second  class  of  the  Scutarii.  and  had  been 
left  at  Ancyra,  it  having  been  arraiiged  that  he  should 
follow  nHerwards.  And.  because  no  one  denied  that  this 
was  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  meseengers  ven  sent 
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to  beg  him  to  come  with  all  gpeed  ;  and  for  ton  days  the 
empire  was  without  a  ruler,  which  the  soothsayer  Marcus, 
by  an  inspection  of  entrails  at  Home,  announced  to  be  the 
case  at  that  moment  in  Asia. 

6.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
overturn  what  had  been  thus  settled,  or  any  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  fickle  soldiers  to  set  aside  the  election  in 
favour  of  some  one  on  the  spot,  Equitius  and  Leo,  who 
was  acting  as  commissary  under  Dagalaiphus  the  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry,  and  who  afterwards  incurred  great 
odium  as  master  of  the  offices, '  strove  with  great  prudence 
and  vigilance  to  establish,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  what 
had  been  the  decision  of  the  whole  army,  they  being  also 
natives  of  Pannonia,  and  partisans  of  the  emperor  elect. 

7.  When  Valentinian  arrived  in  answer  to  the  summons 
he  had  received,  either  in  obedience  to  omens  which 
guided  him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  affair,  as  was  gene- 
rally thought,  or  to  repeated  warnings  conveyed  in  dreams, 
he  would  not  come  into  public  or  be  seen  by  any  one  for 
two  days,  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  bissextile  day  of 
February  which  came  at  that  time,  and  which  he  knew  to 
have  been  often  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  Homan  empire : 
of  this  day  I  will  here  give  a  plain  explanation. 

8.  The  ancients  who  were  skilled  in  the  motions  of  the 
world  and  the  stars,  among  whom  the  most  eminent  are 
Meton,  Euctemon,  Hipparchus,  and  Archimedes,  define  it 
as  the  period  of  the  revolving  year  when  the  sun,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  heavens,  having 
gone  through  the  zodiac,  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  and  nights,  returns  to  the  same  point :  as,  for  instance, 
when,  after  having  moved  on  from  the  second  degree  of 
the  Eam,  it  returns  again  to  it  after  having  completed  its 
circuit. 

9.  But  the  exact  period  of  a  year  extends  over  the  num- 
ber of  days  above  mentioned  and  six  hours  more.  And 
so  the  correct  commencement  of  the  next  year  will  not 
begin  till  after  midday  and  ends  in  the  evening.  The 
third  year  begins  at  the  first  watch,  and  lasts  till  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  night.     The  fourth  begins  at  daybreak. 

10.  Now  as  the  beginning  of  each  year  varies,  one  com- 
mencing at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  another  at  the  same 
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horn-  of  the  niglit,  to  prevent  the  calculation  from  tlirowing 
all  Bcianoe  into  confusion  by  itt)  perploxing  diveraity,  and 
the  monlhs  of  autumn  from  sometimes  being  found  lo  come 
in  the  apriug,  it  has  been  settled  that  those  six  faoure 
which  in  a  period  of  four  years  amount  to  tweu^-four 
shall  be  put  together  bo  as  to  make  one  day  and  night. 

11.  And  after  much  con  si  deration  it  has  been  eoarnu^od 
'with  the  coneurrence  of  many  learned  men,  that  thus  the 
revolutions  of  the  year  may  come  to  one  regular  end, 
]-emovod  from  all  vogueneaK  and  uuoortninty,  bo  that  the 
theoiy  of  the  heavens  may  not  be  clouded  by  any  error, 
and  that  the  months  may  retuin  their  appointed  ponition. 

12.  Before  tboir  dominions  had  reached  any  wide  extent, 
the  Eomans  were  for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  this  foot,  and 
having  been  for  many  Years  involved  in  ohscuru  difliaiiitie^ 
they  were  in  dee^r  darkness  and  error  than  ever,  when 
they  ^ve  the  pnests  the  power  of  inteFCAlatii^,  which 
they,  m  proflignte  Miibsorvienoo  to  ihe  iiitereBls  of  the  far- 
mere  of  the  revenue,  or  people  engaged  in  luiv.-iiiils,  effected 
by  making  additions  or  subtractions  at  their  own  pleasure. 

13.  And  from  this  mode  of  proceeding  many  other  expe- 
dients were  adoi)ted.  all  of  which  were  fallacious,  and  winch 
I  think  it  sujjerfluoiis  now  to  enumerate.  But  when  they 
were  given  up,  Octaviitnus  Augustus,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  corrected  these  disorderly  arrangeuientM  and  put 
an  end  to  these  fiuctuations,  ufler  great  deliberation  fixing 
the  duration  of  the  year  at  twelve  months  and  sis  hours, 
during  which  the  sun  with  its  perpetual  movement  runs 
through  the  whole  twelve  signs,  and  concludes  the  period 
of  a  whole  year. 

14.  This  rule  of  the  biBsextilo  year.  Homo,  which  is 
destined  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time,  established  with  the 
aid  of  the  heavenly  Deity.  Now  let  us  return  to  our 
history. 

IL 

§  1.  When  this  day,  bo  little  fit  in  the  opinion  of  many  for 
beginning  any  great  affair,  had  passed,  at  the  approach  of 
evening,  by  the  advice  of  the  prefect  Salluat,  an  order  was 
issued  by  general  consent,  and  with  iho  penalty  of  death 
attached  to  any  neglect  of  it,  that  no  one  of  higher  autho- 
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rity,  or  suspected  of  aiming  at  any  objects  of  ambition, 
should  appear  in  public  the  next  morning. 

2.  And  when,  while  the  numbers  who  allowed  their 
own  empty  wishes  to  torment  them  were  weary  of  the 
slowness  of  time,  the  night  ended  at  last,  and  daylight 
appeared,  the  soldiers  were  all  assembled  in  one  body, 
and  Valentinian  advanced  into  the  open  space,  and 
mounting  a  tribunal  of  some  height  which  had  been 
erected  on  purpose,  he  was  declared  ruler  of  the  empire 
as  a  man  of  due  wisdom  by  this  assembly,  bearing  the 
likeness  of  a  comitia,  with  the  unanimous  acclamations  of 
all  present. 

3.  Presently  he  was  clothed  with  the  imperial  robe, 
and  crowned,  and  saluted  as  Augustus  with  all  the  delight 
which  the  pleasure  of  this  novelty  could  engender;  and 
then  he  began  to  harangue  the  multitude  in  a  premeditated 
speech.  But  as  he  put  forth  his  arm  to  speak  more  freely, 
a  great  murmur  arose,  the  centuries  and  maniples  be- 
ginning to  raise  an  uproar,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the 
cohorts  presently  urging  that  a  second  emperor  should  be 
at  once  elected. 

4.  And  though  some  people  fancied  that  this  cry  was 
raised  by  a  few  corrupt  men  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of 
those  who  had  been  passed  over,  it  appeared  that  that  was 
a  mistake,  for  the  cry  that  was  raised  did  not  resemble 

.a  purchased  clamour,  but  rather  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  whole  multitude  all  animated  with  the  same  wish, 
because  recent  examples   had  taught  them  to  fear  the 

.  instability  of  this  high  fortune.     Presently  the  murmurs  of 

.the  farious  and  uproarious  army  appeared  likely  to  give 
rise  to  a  complete  tumult,  and  men  began  to  fear  that 
the  audacity  of  the  soldiers  might  break  out  into  some 

^atrocious  act. 

5.  And  as  Valentinian  feared  this  above  everything,  he 
raised  his  hand  firmly  with  the  vigour  of  an  emperor  full 
of  confidence,  and  venturing  to  rebuke  some  as  obstinate 
and  seditious,  he  delivered  the  speech  he  had  intended 
without  interruption. 

6.  *'  I  exult,  O  ye  gallant  defenders  of  our  provinces, 
and  boast  and  always  shall  boast  that  your  valour  has  con- 
ferred on  me,  who  neither  expected  nor  desired  such  an 
lumoar,  the  government  of  the  Koman  empire,  as  the  fittest 
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man  to  discharge   its  duties.     That  which  was  in  jonr   I 
hands  before  an  eniporor  waa  elected,  you  have  oompletcd  i 
benctioialiy  and  eloriouHly,  by  raiiung  to  tliis  Ktiiuniit  of  i 
hoiiOUT  a  man  whom  you  know  hy  experieuce    to  have 
lived  from  his  earliest  youth  to   his   present  age  witK 
honour  and  integrity.     Now  then  I  enlreat  you  U>  listen 
with  quietness  to  a  few  plain  ohsorvations  which  I  thiidc 
will  be  for  the  public  advantage. 

7.  "  So  nunioroiie  are  the  matters  fur  the  consideratjon 
of  an  emperor,  that  I  neither  deny  nor  even  doubt  that  it  ia 
a  desirable  thing  that  he  should  have  a  collE'agne  of  equal 
power  to  deal  with  every  contingency.  And  I  myself,  as 
a  man,  do  also  fear  the  great  accumulation  of  cures  which 
must  be  mine,  and  the  various  changetj  of  events.  But 
still  we  must  use  every  exertion  to  insure  concord,  by 
which  even  the  smidlest  ftSaira  give  strength.  And  that  . 
is  easily  secured  if,  your  patience  oonciirring  with  your 
eijnity,  you  willingly  prant  nin  wlial  belongs  to  me  in 
this  niiLtter.  For  >\>rtmie,  ih.!  ally  o(  aM  go-d  ccun- 
aels,  will  I  trust  aid  me.  while  to  the  very  ulmoat  of 
my  ability  and  power,  I  diligently  Rearch  for  a  wise  and 
temperate  partner.  For  aa  wise  men  lay  it  down,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  empire  where  the  dangers  are  frequent 
and  vast,  but  also  in  matters  of  private  and  everyday  life, 
a  man  ought  rather  to  lake  a  stranger  into  his  friendship 
after  he  has  had  opportunities  of  judging  him  to  be  wise, 
than  to  ascertain  his  wisdom  after  be  has  made  him  his 
friend. 

6.  "  This,  in  hopes  of  a  happier  fortune,  I  promise.  Do 
yon,  retaining  your  steadineas  of  conduct  and  loyalty, 
reeniit  the  vigour  of  your  minds  and  bodies  while  rest 
in  your  winter  quarters  allows  you  to  do  so.  And  yon 
shall  soon  receive  what  is  your  due  on  my  nomination 
as  emperor." 

P.  Having  finished  this  speech,  to  which  his  unexpected 
ftuthoritj-  gave  weight,  the  emperor  by  it  brought  all  over 
to  his  opinion.  And  even  those  who  a  few  minutes  before 
with  loud  voices  demanded  somothing  different,  now,  fol- 
lowing his  adviee.  surrounded  him  with  the  eagles  and 
standards,  and,  forming  a  ^plendid  and  tbrmidnble  escort 
of  all  classes  and  ranks  of  the  aimy,  conducted  him  to  thu 
p.l«.e. 
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ni. 

§  1.  While  the  decisions  of  Fate  were  rapidly  bringing  these 
events  to  pass  in  the  East,  Apronianus,  the  governor  of 
Borne,  an  upright  and  severe  judge,  among  the  grave  cases 
by  which  that  prefecture  is  continually  oppressed,  was 
labouring  with  most  particular  solicitude  to  suppress  the 
magicians,  who  were  now  getting  scarce,  and  who,  having 
been  taken  prisoners,  had  been,  after  being  put  to  the 
question,  manifestly  convicted  by  the  evidence  of  their 
accomplices  of  having  injured  some  pei*sons.  These  he 
put  to  death,  hoping  thus,  by  the  punishment  of  a  few,  to 
drive  the  rest,  if  any  were  still  concealed,  out  of  the  city 
through  fear  of  similar  treatment. 

2.  And  he  is  said  to  have  acted  thus  enei^etioally 
because  having  been  promoted  by  Julian  while  he  was  stiU 
in  Syria,  he  had  lost  one  eye  on  his  journey  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  office,  and  he  suspected  that  this  was  owing 
to  his  having  been  the  object  of  some  nefarious  practices ; 
therefore  with  just  but  unusual  indignation  he  exerted 
great  industry  in  searching  out  these  and  similar  crimes. 
This  made  him  appear  cruel  to  some  persons,  because  the 
populace  were  continually  pouring  in  crowds  into  the 
amphitheatre  while  he  was  conducting  the  examination  of 
some  of  the  greatest  criminals. 

3.  At  last,  after  many  punishments  of  this  kind  had 
been  inflicted,  he  condemned  to  death  the  charioteer  Hila- 
rinus,  who  was  convicted  on  his  own  confession  of  having 
intrusted  his  son,  who  was  but  a  very  young  boy,  to  a 
sorcerer  to  be  taught  some  secret  mysteries  forbidden  by 
the  laws,  in  order  Qiat  he  might  avail  himself  of  unlawful 
assistance  without  the  privity  of  any  one.  But,  as  the 
executioner  held  him  but  loosely  he  suddenly  escaped  and 
fled  to  a  Christian  altar,  and  had  to  be  dragged  from  it, 
when  he  was  immediately  beheaded. 

4.  But  soon  ample  precautions  were  taken  against  the 
recurrence  of  this  and  similar  offences,  and  there  were 
none  or  very  few  who  ventured  afterwards  to  insult  thei 
rigour  of  the  public  law  by  practising  these  iniquities.  But 
at  a  later  period  long  impunity  nourished  atrocious  crimes; 
and  licentiousness  increased  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  certain 
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senator  followed  the  example  of  Hilarinufi,  nnd  wan  con- 
vicied  of  having  almowt  articled  hy  a  regular  contract  one 
of  hie  slaves  to  a  teacher  of  the  hlaek  art,  to  he  inetnicted 
in  hia  impions  mysteries,  thongh  he  escaped  pimishment 
by  an  enormous  bribe,  as  common  report  went. 

6.  And,  as  it  was  said,  LavinR  thus  procured  an  ao- 
qnittal,  though  he  oiiffht  to  have  been  ashamed  even  lo  have 
auch  an  aocuaation,  ae  took  no  pains  to  ofi'acc  the  staio. 
but  an  if,  among  a  lot  of  infamous  pereons,  he  were  the 
only  one  absolutely  innocent,  he  used  to  ride  on  a  hand- 
somely caparisoned  borae  through  the  atreeta,  and  is  still 
always  attended  by  a  troop  of  slaves,  as  if  by  a  new  and 
curious  iashion  lie  were  desirous  to  attract  particular  ob- 
servation, just  asDuilius  in  ancient  limes  after  hia  glorious 
naval  victory  became  so  arrogant  as  to  causa  a  flule-pla^ver 
to  precede  him  with  soft  airs  when  he  returned  to  his 
house  after  any  dinner-party. 

6.  Under  this  Rime  Apronianus  all  iipcvsMries  were  m, 
abundant  in  Rome  that  not  the  slighiest  inui-mnr  because 
of  any  scarcity  of  supplies  was  ever  heard,  which  is  very 
«ommoD  at  Borne. 

IT. 

S  1.  BcT  in  Bithynia,  Valcntinian,  as  wo  have  already 
mentioned,  having  been  declared  eiiipcror,  having  fi\ed  the 
next  day  but  one  for  beginning  liih  miiich,  assembled  his 
chief  officers,  and,  as  if  the  otui-bo  which  ho  [irefeircd  was 
to  follow  their  advice,  intjuired  whnm  tliey  recommended 
him  to  take  for  his  colleague  ;  and  when  no  one  made  him 
any  answer,  Dagalaiphus,  who  at  that  time  was  commander 
of  the  cavalry,  boldly  answered  "  If,  O  excellent  emperor, 
you  love  your  own  kindred,  you  have  a  brother;  if  you 
love  the  republic,  then  seek  tlio  fitlest  man  to  invest." 

2.  Valentinian  was  offended  with  this  speech,  but  kept 
Silence,  and  dissembled  his  dihpleasiite  and  his  intentional 
Andhaving'made  arapid  joumc.v  he  ro«whed  Nicomedifton 
the  first  of  March,  whore  he  ap]iijinft-d  his  brother  Valens 
piaster  of  the  horse  with  the  i-ank  of  tiibune. 

3.  And  after  that,  when  he  reached  Constantinople, 
revolving  many  couKideiations  in  his  mind,  and  considering 
that  he  himself  was  already  overwhelmed  with  the  mag- 
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nitude  of  pressing  business,  he  thought  that  the  emergency 
would  admit  of  no  delay ;  and  on  the  28th  of  March  he  led 
Valens  into  the  suburbs,  where,  with  the  consent  of  all 
men  (and  indeed  no  one  dared  to  object),  he  declared  him 
emperor,  had  him  clothed  in  the  imperial  robes,  and 
cro^vncd  with  a  diadem,  and  then  brought  him  back  in  the 
same  carriage  with  himself  as  the  legitimate  partner  of  his 
power,  though  in  fact  he  was  to  be  more  like  an  obedient 
servant,  as  the  remainder  of  my  narrative  will  show. 

4.  After  these  matters  had  been  thus  settled  without 
any  interruption,  the  two  emperors  suflfered  a  long  time , 
from  a  violent  fever;  but  when  out  of  danger  (as  they 
were  more  active  in  the  investigation  of  evils  than  in 
removing  them)  they  intrusted  the  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  secret  causes  of  this  malady  to  Ursatius  the 
master  of  the  offices,  a  fierce  Dalmatian,  and  to  Juventius 
Siscianus  the  quaestor,  their  real  motive,  as  was  constantly 
reported,  being  to  bring  the  memory  of  Julian  and  thii 
of  his  friends  into  odium,  as  if  their  illness  had  been  owing 
to  their  secret  malpractices.  But  this  insinuation  was 
easily  disposed  of,  since  not  a  word  could  be  adduced  to 
justify  any  imputation  of  such  treason. 

5.  At  this  time  the  trumpet  as  it  were  gave  signal  for 
war  thioughout  the  whole  Eoman  world ;  and  the  bar^ 
barian  tribes  on  our  frontier  were  moved  to  make  incur- 
sion on  those  territories  which  lay  nearest  to  them.  The 
Allemanni  laid  waste  Gaul  and  Rheetia  at  the  same  time. 
The  Sarraatians  and  Quadi  ravaged  Pannonia.  llie  Ficts, 
Scots,  Saxons,  and  Atacotti  harassed  the  Britons  with  in- 
cessant invasions  ;  the  Austoriani  and  other  Moorish  tribes 
attacked  Africa  with  more  than  usual  violence.  Predatory 
bands  of  the  Goths  plundered  Thrace. 

6.  The  king  of  the  Persians  poured  troops  into  Armenia, 
exerting  all  his  power  to  reduce  that  people  again  into 
subjection  to  his  authority ;  without  any  just  cause,, 
arguing,  that  after  the  death  of  Julian,  with  whom  he 
had  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  there  was  nothing  that  ought 
to  hinder  him  from  recovering  those  lands  which  he  could- 
prove  to  have  belonged  in  former  times  to  his  ancestors. 


"  J 


gl.  So  after  the  winter  had  passed  olF  quietly,  tlie  tiro 
emporora  in  perfect  harmony,  one  having  been  formally 
elected,  and  uie  ot'  <    a  admitted  to  Khare  that 

hononr,   though  c  iranco,  having  traversed 

Thrace,  arrived  h  in  the  poibnrb  ■which  i» 

known  aa  Mediana,  n  "niles  from  the  city,  they 

dividi^d  the  countB  be  as  if  they  were  going  to 

separate. 

2.  To  the  pharr  a,  by  whose  will  every- 
thing was  settled  iub,  who  had  lately  been 
promoted  by  Jnl  mmander  of  the  forces  ill 
Ganl.  and  JDagal  Jovian  had  oonfened  m 
Bimilar  rank  ;  whuo  t  iL-ior  waa  appointed  to  follow  Valena 
to  thi;  t-iist  :  and  he  also  had  originally  been  pn>niuliid  by 
Iho  i.b;.isii.>ii  of  ,!iili;iii;  anci  to  him  w.s  j^iven  Ariiitbn-us 
aa  a  colleagne.  For  Lnpicinus,  who  in  like  manner  had 
sometime  before  been  appointed  by  Jovian  to  command 
the  cavalry,  was  defending  the  eastern  diatricis, 

3.  At  the  same  time  Equitius  received  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Illyricum,  with  the  rank  not  of  general  but 
of  count ;  and  Serenianus,  who  sometime  before  Lad  re- 
tired from  the  service,  now,  being  a  citizen  of  Fannonia, 
retamed  to  it,  and  joined  Valens  as  commander  of  the 
oohort  of  his  gnardn.  This  was  the  way  in  which  these 
affaira  were  settled,  and  in  which  the  troops  were  divided. 

4.  After  this,  when  the  two  brothers  entered  Sinnium, 
they  divided  theircourts  also,  and  Valenlinian  as  the  chief 
toolE  Milan,  while  Valens  retired  to  Constantinople. 

5.  Salluat,  with  the  authority  of  prefect,  governed  the 
fiast,  MamertinuB  Italy  with  Africa  and  Illyrionm,  and 
Germanianua  the  provinces  of  Gaul. 

6.  It  was  in  the  cities  of  Milan  and  Consfantinople  that 
the  emperors  first  assumed  the  consular  robes.  But  the 
whole  year  was  one  of  heavy  disaster  to  the  Roman  state, 

7.  For  the  Allemanni  burst  through  the  limits  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  cause  of  their  unusual  ferocity  was  this. 
They  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court,  and  according  to 
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custom  they  were  entitled  to  regular  iixed  presents,  but 
received  gifts  of  inferior  value ;  which,  in  great  indigna- 
tion, they  threw  away  as  utterly  beneath  them.  For  this 
they  were  roughly  treated  by  tJrsatius,  a  man  of  a  pas- 
sionate and  cruel  temper,  who  at  that  time  was  master  of 
the  offices  ;  and  when  they  returned  and  related,  with  con- 
siderable exaggeration,  how  they  had  been  treated,  they 
xx)used  the  anger  of  their  savage  countr3rmen  as  if  they  had 
been  despised  and  insulted  in  their  persons. 

8.  About  the  same  time,  or  not  much  later,  Procopius 
attempted  a  revolution  in  the  east ;  and  both  these  occur- 
renoes  were  announced  to  Yalentinian  on  the  same  day, 
the  l8t  of  November,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  making 
his  entr}'  into  Paris. 

9.  He  instantly  sent  Dagalaiphus  to  make  head  against 
the  Allemanni,  who,  when  they  had  laid  waste  the  land 
nearest  to  them,  had  departed  to  a  distance  without  blood- 
shed. But  with  respect  to  the  measures  necessary  to 
crush  the  attempt  of  Procopius  before  it  gained  any 
strength,  he  was  greatly  perplexed,  being  made  especially 
anxious  by  his  ignorance  whether  Yalens  were  alive  or 
dead,  that  Procopius  thus  attempted  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  empire. 

10.  ForEquitius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  account  of  the 
tribune  Antonius,  who  was  in  command  of  the  army  in  the 
interior  of  Dacia,  before  he  was  able  to  ascertain  the  real 
truth  of  everything,  brought  the  emperor  a  plain  state- 
ment of  what  had  taken  place. 

11.  On  this  Yalentinian  promoted  Equitius  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division,  and  resolved  on  retiring  to  Illyricum 
to  prevent  a  rebel  who  was  already  formidable  from  over- 
running Thrace  and  then  carrying  an  hostile  invasion  into 
Pannonia.  For  he  was  greatly  terrified  by  recollecting 
recent  events,  considering  how,  not  long  before,  Julian, 
despising  an  emperor  who  had  been  invariably  successful 
in  every  civil  war,  before  he  was  expected  or  looked  for, 
passed  on  from  city  to  city  with  incredible  rapidity. 

1 2.  But  his  eager  desire  to  return  was  cooled  by  the 
advice  of  those  about  him,  who  counselled  and  implored 
him  not  to  expose  Gaul  to  the  barbarians,  who  were 
threatening  it;  nor  to  abandon  on  such  a  pretence  pro- 
▼inces  which  were  in  need  of  great  support.    And  tnon 


prayers  ^  seconded  by  embafsies  from  several  important 
cities  whicii  entreated  him  not  in  a  doubtful  and  disastrous 
crisis  to  IciiTo  tbein  wlkoUj  imdefended,  when  hy  bis  pra- 
Benco  ho  might  at  once  deliver  them  from  the  ^^re^test 
dangors,  by  the  mere  terror  whi<;h  his  mighty  name  wonld 
strike  into  the  Gormana, 

13.  At  lout,  haviug  given  much  deliberation  ta  what 
might  bo  most  advisable,  hn  n/limtisd  the  opinion  of  tie 
mujority,  and  replied  that  s  was  the  foe  only  of 
himself  and  hia  brother,  ,..  Allemanni  were  tie 
enemies  of  tho  wliolc  Boman  and  so  he  determiued 
in  the  lue^n  time  not  to  i  ^yond  the  frontier  of 
Gaul. 

14.  And  advancing  tt  mg  also  anxious  that 
Africa  elaould  not  be  ivaded,  he  appointed 
Neotherius,  whoftt  that  L  ly  a  secretary,  Imt  who 
afterwards  became  a  consv  the  protection  of  that 
country;  and  with  him  ]U  officer  of  the  domestao 

gnanl,  lieing  induced  to  0,.^  u... ^  the  consideration  that 

he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  disturbed  parts,  since  he 
had  been  brought  up  there  under  bis  father  Cretion,  who 
was  formerly  Count  of  Africa;  he  added  further,  Gauden- 
tios,  a  commander  of  the  Bcutarii,  a  man  whom  he  had 
long  known,  and  on  whose  fidelity  he  placed  entire  con- 
fidence. 

15.  Because  therefore  these  sad  disturbances  arose  on 
both  sides  at  one  and  the  same  time,  we  will  here  arrange 
our  account  of  each  separately  in  siiitable  order ;  relating 
firat  what  totik  place  in  the  East,  and  afterwards  the  war 
with  the  barbarians ;  since  the  chief  events  both  in  the 
West  and  the  East  occurred  in  the  same  months;  leet,  by 
any  other  jilan,  if  we  skipped  over  in  haste  from  place  to 
place,  we  should  present  only  a  confused  account  of  every- 
thing, and  so  involve  our  whole  narrative  in  perplexity  and 
diHorder. 

VI. 
§  1.  PROConus  was  bom  and  bred  in  Cilicia,  of  a  noble 
fcmily,  and  occupied  an  advantageous  position  from  his 
youth,  as  being  a  relation  of  Julian  who  afterwards  became 
emperor.  He  was  very  strict  in  hia  way  of  life  and  morals, 
reserved  and  silent ;  but  both  as  sccretoiy,  and  afterwords  aa 
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tribune  distinguishing  himself  by  his  services  in  war,  and 
rising  gradually  to  the  highest  rank.  After  the  death  of 
Constantius,  in  the  c;hauges  that  ensued,  he,  being  a  kins- 
man of  the  emperor,  began  to  entertain  higher  aims, 
especially  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  counts ; 
and  it  became  evident  that  if  ever  he  were  sufficiently 
powerful,  he  would  be  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 

2.  When  Julian  invaded  Persia  he  left  him  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  command  of  a  strong  division  of  troops,  giving 
him  Sebastian  for  his  colleague  with  equal  power;  and 
he  was  enjoined  (as  an  uncertain  rumour  whispered,  for 
no  certain  authority  for  the  statement  could  be  produced) 
to  bo  guided  by  the  course  of  events,  and  if  he  should  find 
the  republic  in  a  languid  state,  and  in  need  of  further  aid, 
to  cause  himself  without  delay  to  be  saluted  as  emperor.  . 

3.  Procopius  executed  his  commission  in  a  courteous 
and  prudent  manner;  and  soon  afterwards  heard  of  the 
mortal  wound  and  death  of  Julian,  and  of  the  elevation  of 
Jovian  to  the  supreme  authority  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
an  ungrounded  report  had  got  abroad  that  Julian  with  his 
last  breath  had  declared  that  it  was  his  will  that  the  helm 
of  the  state  should  be  intrusted  to  Procopius.  He  therefore, 
fearing  that  in  consequence  of  this  report  he  might  be  put 
to  death  uncondemned,  withdrew  from  public  observation ; 
being  especially  alarmed  after  the  execution  of  Jovian, 
the  principal  secretary,  who,  as  he  heard,  had  been  cruelly 
put  to  death  with  torture,  because  after  the  death  of 
Julian  he  had  been  named  by  a  few  soldiers  as  one  worthy 
to  succeed  to  the  sovereignty,  and  on  that  accoimt  was 
suspected  of  meditating  a  revolution. 

4.  And  because  he  was  aware  that  he  was  sought  for 
with  great  care,  he  withdrew  into  a  most  remote  and 
secret  district,  seeking  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  one. 
Then,  finding  that  his  hiding-place  was  still  sought  out 
by  Jovian  with  increased  diligence,  he  grew  weary  of 
living  like  a  wild  beast  (since  he  was  not  only  driven 
from  high  rank  to  a  low  station,  but  was  often  in  distress 
even  for  food,  and  deprived  of  all  liniuan  society)  ;  so  at 
last,  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  he  returned 
by  secret  roads  into  the  district  of  Chalcedon. 

5.  Where,  since  that  appeared  a  safer  retreat,  he  con  - 
oealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a  trusty  friend,  a  man  of 
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the  name  of  Strate^uB,  who  from  being  an  officer  about 
the  palace  had  risen  to  be  a  aenator ;  crossing  over  at  tinta 
to  Constantino  [lie  whenever  he  contd  do  so  without  being 
|>eroeived ;  as  was  frubseqnontly  leamt  from  the  eridenoe 
of  this  same  Strategiiia  after  repeated  inveeUgaUons  had 
been  made  into  the  conduct  of  all  who  were  ac<:omplices  in  , 
his  enterprise. 

0.  Accordingly,  kilfiil  scnut,  sinoe  hardship  and 

want  had  so  alte..  countenance  that  no  one  knew 

him,  he  collected  •'•"'  ■         *&  that  were  flying  abunt,  spread 
by  many  who,  ae  is  always  grievous,  accused  , 

Valens  of  being  i  a  passion  for  seicing  what 

belonged  to  othei-. 

7.  An  additio'  i  to  hia  feroci^  waa  the  em- 
peror's father-in  ,us,  who,  from  the  command 
of  the  Atartonsib.  i  been  suddenly  promoted  to 
bo  a  patriman.  1il  ..ar,  a  man  defoniicd  both  in  mind 
and  appearance,  and  cruelly  eager  to  plunder  every  peiwu 
without  distinction ;  torturing  all,  guilty  and  innocent, 
and  then  binding  them  with  fourfold  bonds  ;  exactingdebte 
due  as  far  back  as  the  time  uf  tbe  emperor  Aurelian,  ani 
grieving  if  any  one  escaped  without  loss. 

8.  And  bis  natural  cruelty  was  inflamed  by  this  addi 
tional  incentive,  that  as  ho  was  enriched  by  tbe  sufferings 
of  others,  he  was  inexorable,  cruel,  hard  hearted,  and  nn- 
feeling,  incapable  either  of  doing  justice  or  of  listening  to 
reason.  He  was  more  baled  than  even  Cleander,  who,  as 
we  road,  while  prefect  in  (be  time  of  Commodus,  oppreBsed 
people  of  all  ranks  with  bis  foolibh  arrogance:  and  more 
tyrannical  than  I'lautian,  who  was  prefect  under  Severns, 
and  who  with  more  than  mortal  pride  would  have  thrown 
everything  into  confusion,  if  he  had  not  been  murdered 
out  of  revenge. 

9.  The  cruelties  which  in  the  time  of  Valens,  who  acted 
under  the  inSuence  of  Petronius,  closed  many  bouses  both 
of  poor  men  and  nobles,  and  tlie  fear  of  still  worse  im' 
pendinj;,  sank  deep  into  the  heaits  of  botli  the  provincials 
and  soldiers,  who  groaned  under  the  Kame  burdens ;  and 
though  the  prayers  breathed  were  silent  aud  secret,  yet 
some  change  of  the  existing  state  of  things  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  supreme  Deity  was  unanimously  prayed  for. 

10.  lliis  state  of  affaire  came  home  to  the  knowledge  cf 
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FrooopiuB,  and  he,  thinking  that  if  Fate  were  at  all  propi- 
tiona,  ho  might  easily  rixe  to  the  highest  power,  lay  in 
wait  like  a  wild  beast  which  prepares  to  make  its  spring 
the  moment  it  Bees  anything  to  seize. 

11.  And  while  he  was  eagerly  maturing  his  plans,  the 
following  chance  gave  him  an  opportunity  which  proved 
most  seasonable.  After  the  winter  was  past,  Valena  ban- 
tened  into  Syria ;  and  when  he  had  reached  the  borders 
of  fiithynia  he  leamt  from  the  accounts  of  the  generalii 
that  the  nation  ofthe  Goths,  who  up  to  that  time  had  never 
oome  into  collision  with  us,  and  who  were  therefore  very 
fierce  and  nntractable,  were  all  with  one  consent  preparing 
for  an  invasion  of  our  Thracian  frontier.  V\  hen  he  heard 
this,  in  order  to  proceed  on  his  own  journey  without  hin- 
drance, he  ordered  a  sufficient  force  of  cavalry  and  in&ntry 
to  be  sent  into  the  districts  in  which  the  inroads  of  thet« 
barbarians  were  apprehended. 

12.  Therefore,  as  the  emperor  was  now  at  a  distance, 
ProcopiuH,  being  wearied  by  his  protracted  sufferings,  and 
thinking  even  a  cruel  death  prefeiable  to  a  longer  endur- 
ance of  them,  precipitately  plunged  into  danger ;  and  not 
fearing  the  last  extremities,  but  being  wrought  np  almottt 
to  madness,  he  undertook  a  most  audacious  enterprise.  His 
desire  was  to  win  over  the  legions  known  as  the  Divi- 
tenses  and  the  younger  Tungricani,  who  were  under  orders 
to  march  through  Thrace  for  the  coming  campaign,  and, 
aocording  to  custom,  would  stop  two  days  at  (Jonstan- 
tinople  on  their  way ;  and  for  this  object  he  intended  to 
employ  some  of  them  whom  he  knew,  thinking  it  safer 
to  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  a  few,  and  dangerons  and  difficult 
to  harangue  the  wliole  body. 

13.  Those  whom  he  selected  as  emissaries,  being  secured 
by  the  hope  of  great  rewards,  promised  with  a  solemn  oath 
to  do  everything  he  desired  ;  and  undertook  also  for  the 
goodwill  of  their  comrades,  among  whom  they  had  great 
influence  from  their  long  and  distinguished  service. 

14.  As  was  settled  between  them,  wlien  dsy  broke, 
Frocopius,  agilated  by  all  kinds  of  thoughts  and  plans, 
repaired  lo  the  Baths  <^  Anastasia,  so  called  from  the  sister 
of  Constantine,  where  he  knew  these  legions  were  sta- 
tioned; and  being  assured  by  his  emissaries  that  in  an 
assembly  which  had  been  held  during  the  preceding  night 
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all  tbo  moD  bad  declared  tbeir  adherenco  to  his  partT,  be  | 
received  from  them  a  promise  of  safety,  and  was  gladljr  ' 
admitted  to  tbeir  asserobly ;  where,  however,  tliongh  treated    I 
with  all  bonour  by  tbe  throng  of  mercenaty  Boldien,  be 
found  himself  detained  almost  as  a  hostage ;  fur  they,  like    ' 
tbe  pr^toriane  who  after  the  death  of  I'erlinax  had  ac- 
cepted Julian  as  their  emperor  because  ho  bid  highest.    , 
now  undertook  tbe  cause  of   I'rocopius  in   tlio    hope  uf 
great  gain  to   theumelveB  from  Ibe  unlucky  reign  he  waa 
planning.  { 

15.  Procopiiis  therefore  atood  among  them,  lookin;^ 
pale  and  gliost-like  ;  and  ae  a  proper  royal  robe  could  not 

found,  ho  wore  a  tunic  epanglcd  wiLh  gold,  like  that  of 
an  officer  of  tbe  palace,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  drees  tiku    , 
that  of  a  boy  at  school ;  and  purple  shoeB ;  he  also  han   i 
a  spear,  and  carried  a  small  piece  of  trarpla  cloth  io  hjir  i 
light  band,  bo  tbat  one  might  fancy  tnat  some  theatricul 
ii;^uro  or  draniiilic  purtuuificiiliun  Iwidmiddciily  come  njioii 
the  stage. 

10.  Being  tbiia  ridiculously  put  forward  as  if  in  mockery 
of  all  bonoui'B,  he  addressed  the  autboi-s  of  his  elevation 
with  servile  flattery,  promising  them  vaat  riches  and  hi^li 
rank  as  the  firflt-fmits  of  bis  promotion ;  and  then  hu 
advanced  into  tbo  streets,  escoited  by  a  multiiude  of 
armed  men ;  and  with  raised  standards  he  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed, surrounded  by  a  horrid  din  of  shields  clashing  wi;h  » 
mournful  clang,  as  the  soldiers,  fearing  lest  they  might  be 
injured  by  stones  or  tiles  from  tbe  housetops,  joined  theiu 
ttigether  above  their  heads  in  clowe  order. 

17.  As  he  thus  advanced  boldly  the  people  showed 
Iiim  neither  aversion  nor  favour ;  but  be  was  encou- 
raged by  the  love  of  sudden  novelty,  which  is  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  tbo  common  people,  and  was 
further  excited  by  the  knowledge  that  all  men  unani- 
mously detested  Petronius,  who,  as  T  have  sitid  before,  was 
accumulating  riches  by  all  kinds  of  violence,  reviving 
actions  tbat  had  long  been  buried,  and  oppressing  all  ranks 
with  the  esaction  of  forgotten  debts. 

18.  Therefore  when  I'rocopius  ascended  the  tribunal, 
and  when,  as  all  seemed  tbnnders truck  and  bewildered, 
oven  tlio  gloomy  nilencfi  was  terrible,  thinking  (or,  indeed, 
expecting)  tbat  he  had  only  found  a  shorter  way  to  death, 
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trembling  so  as  to  be  unable  to  speak,  he  stood  for  some 
time  in  silence.  Presently  wken  he  began,  with  a  broken 
and  languid  voice,  to  say  a  few  words,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  relationship  to  the  imperial  family,  he  was  met  at 
first  with  but  a  faint  murmur  of  applause  from  those  whom 
he  had  bribed ;  but  presently  he  was  hailed  by  the  tumul- 
tuous clamours  of  the  populace  -in  general  as  emperor,  and 
hurried  ofif  to  the  senate-house,  where  he  found  none  of  the 
nobles,  but  only  a  small  number  of  the  rabble  of  the  citj  ; 
and  so  he  went  on  with  speed,  but  in  an  ignoble  style,  to 
the  palace. 

19.  One  might  marvel  that  this  ridiculous  beginning,  so 
improvidently  and  rashly  engaged  in,  should  have  led  to 
melancholy  (Usasters  for  the  republic,  if  one  were  ignorant 
of  previous  history,  and  imagined  that  this  was  the  first 
time  any  such  thing  had  happened.  But,  in  truth,  it 
was  in  a  similar  manner  that  Andriscns  of  Adramyttium, 
a  man  of  the  very  lowest  class,  assuming  the  name  of 
Philip,  added  a  third  calamitous  war  to  the  previous 
Macedonian  wars.  Again,  while  the  emperor  Macrinus 
was  at  Antioch,  it  was  then  that  Antoninus  Heliogabalus 
issued  forth  from  Emessa.  Thus  also  Alexander,  and  his 
mother  Mamasa,  were  put  to  death  by  the  unexpected 
enterprise  of  Maximinus.  And  in  Africa  the  elder  Gor- 
dian  was  raised  to  the  imperial  authority,  till,  being  over- 
whelmed with  agony  at  the  dangers  which  threatened  him, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  hanging  himself. 

VII. 

§  1.  So  the  dealers  in  cheap  luxuries,  and  those  who  were 
about  the  palace,  or  who  had  ceased  to  serve,  and  al! 
who,  having  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  aitny,  had  retired 
to  a  more  tranquil  life,  now  embarked  in  this  unusual  and 
doubtful  enterprise,  some  against  their  will,  and  others 
willingly.  Some,  however,  thinking  anything  better  than 
the  present  stale  of  affairs,  escaped  secretly  from  the  city, 
and  hastened  with  all  speed  to  the  emperor's  camp. 

2.  They  were  all  outstripped  by  the  amazing  celerity 
of  Sophronius,  at  that  time  a  secretary,  afterwards  prefect 
of  Constantinople,  who  reached  Valens  as  he  was  just 
about  to  set  out  from  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  order, 
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now  that  the  hot  weather  of  Cilicia  was  over,  to  go  to 
Antioch ;  und  having  related  to  him  all  thnt  had  taken 
place,  hroiight  him,  thongh  wholly  amazed  and  hewildered 
at  so  doubtful  and  perplexing  a  critiiii,  buok  into  Galatia  to 
tncoiinter  the  danger  before  it  had  risen  to  a  bead. 

3.  While  Valena  was  pushing  forwnrd  with  all  speed, 
Procopiua  was  using  ~"  his  eiisrgj'  day  and  night,  pro- 
ducing different  pei.™...,  who  with  cunning  boldncm 
pretended  that  they  had  anived,  some  from  the  east, 
home  frum  Gaul,  and  who  reportt'd  that  Valentiniaii  was 
dead,  and  that  everything  was  easy  fur  the  new  and 
favoured  emperor. 

4.  And  becaiiije  enlerprisoH  enddcnly  and  wantonly 
attempted  are  often  atrengthenod  by  promptness  of  action, 
and  in  order  to  ncgleot  nothing,  hehridins,  who  had  hcen 
recently  promoted  through  the  influence  of  Fetronius  to 
be  prefect  of  the  prsetorium  in  the  placo  of  Sallnal,  and 
Caisttrins,    the    prefect    of   Coustonlinople,    wore   at    once 

the  government  of  the  city,  with  the  customarj'  powers ; 
and  Kuphrasiua  waa  made  master  of  the  ofGcea,  both 
being  Gaulfl,  and  men  of  known  accomplishment  a  and 
good  character.  The  government  of  the  camp  was  in- 
tiuated  to  Gomoarius  and  Agilo,  who  were  recalled  to 
military  service  with  that  object — a  verj-  ill-judged  ap- 
pointment, as  waa  seen  bj'  the  result. 

5.  Now  becaiise  Coimt  Julius,  who  was  commanding 
the  forces  in  Thrace,  was  feared  as  likely  to  employ  the 
troops  at  the  nearest  etatione  to  cni.sh  the  reliels  if  he 
received  information  of  what  was  being  done,  a  vigorous 
measure  was  adopted  ;  and  he  was  summoned  to  Constan- 
tinople by  letter,  which  KchriiliuR.  while  still  in  priKon, 
was  compelled  to  write,  as  if  ho  had  been  appointed  by 
Valens  to  conduct  some  serious  meaGurca  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  barbarians ;  and  as  Koon  as  he 
arrived  he  wsb  seized  and  kept  in  cli«e  cnstody.  By  this 
cunning  artifice  the  warlike  tiibes  of  Thrace  were  brought 
over  without  bloodshed,  and  proved  a  great  assistance  to 
this  disorderly  enterprise. 

ti.  After  this  success,  Amxius,  by  a  court  intrigue,  was 
made  prefect  of  the  pnrtorinm,  as  if  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Agilo,  bis  son-in-law.     Many  others  were  admitted 
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to  Tarious  posts  in  the  palace,  and  to  the  government  of 
provinces ;  some  against  their  will,  others  voluntarily,  and 
even  giving  bribes  for  their  promotion. 

7.  And,  as  often  happens  in  times  of  intestine  commo- 
tion, some  men,  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace,  rose 
to  a  high  position,  led  by  desperate  boldness  and  insane 
expectations  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  others  of  noble 
birth  fell  from  the  highest  elevation  down  to  exile  and 
death. 

8.  When  by  these  and  similar  acts  the  party  of  Pro- 
copius  seemed  firmly  established,  the  next  thing  was  to 
assemble  a  snfficient  military  force ;  and  that  was  easily 
managed,  though  sometimes,  in  times  of  public  diKorder, 
a  failure  here  has  hindered  great  enterprises,  and  even 
some  which  had  a  lawful  origin. 

9.  The  divisions  of  cavalry  and  infantry  which  were 
passing  through  llirace  were  easily  gained  over,  and 
being  kindly  and  liberally  treated,  were  collected  into  one 
body,  and  at  once  presented  the  appearance  of  an  army ; 
and  being  excited  by  magnificent  promises,  they  swore 
with  solemn  oaths  fidelity  to  Procopius,  promising  to 
defend  him  with  unswerving  loyalty. 

10.  For  a  most  seasonable  opportunity  of  gaining  them 
over  was  found  ;  because  he  carried  in  his  arms  the  little 
daughter  of  Constantius,  whose  memory  was  still  held  in 
reverence,  himself  also  claiming  relationship  with  Julian. 
He  also  availed  himself  of  another  seasonable  incident, 
namely,  that  it  was  while  Faustina,  the  mother  of  the 
child,  was  present  that  he  had  received  the  insignia  of  the 
imperial  rites. 

11.  He  employed  also  another  expedient  (though  it  re- 
quired great  promptitude) ;  he  chose  some  persons,  as 
Htupid  as  they  were  rash,  whom  he  sent  to  lllyricum, 
rel^ng  on  no  Bupport  except  their  own  impudence ;  biU 
also  well  furnished  with  pieces  of  gold  stamped  with  the 
head  of  the  new  emperor,  and  with  other  means  suited  to 
win  over  the  miiltitude.  But  these  men  were  arrested  by 
Equitius,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  that 
country,  and  were  put  to  death  by  various  methods. 

12.  And  then,  fearing  similar  attempts  by  Procopius,  he 
blocked  up  the  three  narrowest  entrances  into  the  northern 
province ;  one  through  Dacia,  along  the  course  of  the  dif- 
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foreot  rivers ;  another,  anil  that  the  most  frequented, 
through  the  Succi ;  and  the  third  through  Mac<,'dQj3ia, 
whiok  is  known  oh  tJie  AtJoutiHiua.  And  In  conisoqueaoe 
of  these  precautions  tlie  usurper  was  deprived  of  ftli  hope 
uf  becoming  maeler  of  lUjriciim,  and  lost  one  great  re- 
source for  carrj-iug  on  the  war. 

i^.  lu  the  moan  time  Valeiis,  overwhelmed  with  the 
strange  nature  of  this  intelligenoc,  and  being  already  on 
hb  return  through  Oallo-Grfficia,  after  he  had  beaid  what 
liad  happened  at  Constantinople,  advanced  with  gre^t 
diffidence  and  alarm ;  and  ae  niH  sudden  fears  deprived 
him  of  his  usual  prudence,  he  fell  into  such  denpondency 
that  he  thought  of  laying  aside  his  imperial  robes  aa  too 
heavy  a  burden;  and  in  truth  ho  would  have  done  so 
if  thoee  about  him  had  not  hindered  hliu  &um  adopting  so 
dishonourable  a  resolution.  So,  being  encouraged  by  the 
opiniouH  of  braver  men.  he  ordered  two  legions,  known  as 
Ihu  Juviiiii  and  the  Yictorkti,  to  advance  in  fiitnt  tu 
storm  the  rebel  camp. 

14.  And  when  they  approaohod,  Procopins,  who  had 
returned  from  Nictea,  to  which  city  he  had  lately  gone 
with  the  legion  of  Divitensos  and  a  promiscuous  body  of 
deserters,  which  he  had  collected  in  a  few  days,  hastened 
to  MygduH  on  the  Sangarius. 

15.  And  when  the  legions,  being  now  prepared  for 
battle,  assembled  there,  and  while  both  sides  were  ex- 
changing missiles  as  if  wishing  to  provoke  an  attack, 
Procopius  advanced  by  himself  into  the  middle,  and  tmder 
the  guidance  of  favourable  fortune,  he  remarked  tu  the 
opposite  ranks  a  man  named  Vilalianus  (it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  liad  known  him  before),  and  having  given  hiui 
his  hand  and  embraced  him,  he  said,  while  both  aimies 
wore  equally  aatoniolied. 

16.  •■  And  is  this  the  end  of  the  ancient  fidelity  of  the 
Roman  aimies,  and  of  the  oaths  taken  under  the  stricteot 
obligations  of  religion  !  Have  you  decided,  0  gallant  men, 
to  use  your  swords  in  defence  of  strangers,  and  that  a 
degenerate  Paunonian  should  undermine  and  up!*ct  every- 
thing, and  HO  enjoy  a  sovereign  power  which  he  never 
even  ventured  to  picture  to  biuieclf  in  bis  prayers,  while 
we  lament  over  your  ill-fortune  and  our  own.  Follow 
rather  the  rac«  of  your  owu  noble  princes  which  ia  now 
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in  arms,  not  with  the  view  of  seizing  what  does  not  belong 
to  it,  but  with  the  hope  of  recovering  its  ancestral  posses- 
sions and  hereditary  dignities." 

17.  All  were  propitiated  by  this  conciliatory  speech, 
and  those  who  had  come  with  the  intention  of  fighting 
now  readily  lowered  their  standards  and  eagles,  and  of 
their  own  accord  came  over  to  him ;  instead  of  uttering 
their  fearful  yells,  they  unanimously  saluted  Procopius 
emperor,  and  escorted  him  to  his  camp,  calling  Jupiter 
to  witness,  after  their  military  fashion,  that  Procopius 
should  prove  invincible. 

VIII. 

§  1.  Another  fortunate  circumstance  occurred  to  swell  the 
prosperity  of  the  rebels.  A  tribune  named  Rumitalca, 
who  had  joined  the  partisans  of  Procopius,  having  been 
intrusted  with  the  guard  of  the  palace,  digested  a  plan, 
and  after  mingling  with  the  soldiers,  passed  over  by  sea 
to  the  town  formerly  known  as  Drepanum,  but  now  as 
Ilelenopolis,  and  thence  marched  upon  Nictea,  and  made 
himself  master  of  it  before  any  one  dreamt  of  such  a  step. 

2.  Yalens  sent  Yadomarius,  who  had  formerly  been 
duke  and  king  of  the  Allemanni,  with  a  body  of  troops 
experienced  in  that  kind  of  work,  to  besiege  Nicsea,  and 
proceeded  himself  to  Nicomedia ;  and  passing  on  from  that 
city,  he  pressed  the  siege  of  Chalcedon  with  all  his  might ; 
but  the  citizens  poured  reproaches  on  him  from  the  walls, 
calling  him  Sabaiarius,  or  beer-drinker.  Now  Sabai  is  a 
drink  made  of  barley  or  other  grain,  and  is  used  only  by 
poor  people  in  Illyricum. 

3.  At  last,  being  worn  out  by  the  scarcity  of  supplies 
and  the  exceeding  obstinacy  of  the  garrison,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  raise  the  siege,  when  the  garrison  who  were 
shut  up  in  NicsBa  suddenly  opened  the  gates  and  isbued 
forth,  destroying  a  groat  portion  of  the  works  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  under  the  command  of  the  faithful  Rumitalca 
hastened  on  eagerly  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  Valens,  who 
had  not  yet  quitted  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon.  And  they 
would  have  succeeded  in  their  attempt  if  he  had  not 
learnt  the  imminence  of  his  danger  from  some  rumour, 
and  eluded  the  enemy  who  were  pressing  on  his  track. 
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by  departing  with  all  Bjjcfcd  by  a  road  lying  between  the 
lake  siinon  and  the  winding  coiiiBC  of  iha  river  0»Uub. 
And  through  tbia  ciroumatance  Bilbynia  also  fell  into  th« 
hands  of  IV«opius. 

4.  When  Valena  Lad  returned  by  forced  marchea  from 
thi«  city  to  Anoym,  and  liad  learnt  that  Lupioinus  was 
approaching  with  no  inconsiderable  force  from  the  East, 
h«  began  to  ciiteilain  lietter  hupea,  nnd  sent  AriQlhiens 
a»  bin  most  approved  general  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

5.  And  when  Arinthffina  reached  Dadastonn,  where  wo 
have  mentioned  that  Jovian  died,  he  suddenly  saw  in  bis 
front,  Hyperetl  11118.  who  had  previonsly  been  only  a  su- 
baltern, but  who  now,  an  a  trusty  friend,  had  received 
from  Procopius  the  command  of  the  auxiliary  forces.  And 
thinking  it  no  credit  to  defeat  in  baltto  a  man  of  no 
tenown,  relying  on  his  authority  and  on  his  lofty  person^ 
stature,  he  shunted  out  a  command  to  the  enemy  them- 
selves to  take  and  bind  their  commander ;  they  obeyed, 
and  BO  this  mere  tdiadow  of  a  general  wiis  arretted  by  the 
hands  of  his  own  men, 

-  ti.  In  the  interim,  a  man  of  tlie  name  of  Venuetus,  who 
had  been  an  oificer  of  the  treasury  under  ViUene,  and  who 
had  some  tinie  before  been  sent  to  Nicomedia,  to  distribute 
pay  to  the  soldiers  who  were  scattered  over  the  East, 
when  he  heard  of  this  disaster,  perceived  that  tlie  time 
was  nnfavounible  fur  the  execution  of  bis  oomntission,  and 
repaired  in  hiisto  to  Cyzicus  with  the  money  which  ho  had 
with  him. 

7.  There,  as  it  happened,  he  met  Serenianns,  who  was 
at  that  time  Iho  count  of  the  gunrds,  and  who  had  been 
sent  tfl  protect  Ihe  truasurj-,  and  who  now,  with  a  garrisou 
collected  in  a  hurry,  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the 
oity,  which  was  impregnable  in  its  walls,  and  celebrated 
also  for  many  ancient  monuments,  tliough  Procopius,  in 
order,  now  tlmt  he  had  got  possession  of  Uilhjtiia.  to  maVo 
himself  master  of  the  Hellespont,  had  sent  a  etrcog  foivu 
to  besiege  it. 

8.  The  siege  went  on  slowly  ;  often  numbers  of  the 
besiegers  were  wounded  by  arrows  and  bullets,  and  other 
missiles  ;  and  by  the  skill  of  the  garrison  a  b^inier  of  the 
strongest  iron  chain  was  thrown  across  the  mnuth  of  the 
harbour,  fastened  strongly  to  the  laud  on  each  side,  to 
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prevent  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  which  were  armed  with 
beaks,  from  forciug  their  way  in. 

9.  ITiis  boom,  however,  after  great  exertions  on  the  part 
of  both  soldiers  and  generals,  who  were  all  exhausted  by 
the  fierce  nature  of  the  struggle,  a  tribune  of  the  name  of 
Aliso,  an  experienced  and  skilful  wanior,  cut  through  in 
the  following  manner: — He  fastened  together  three  vesselSy 
and  placed  upon  them  a  kind  of  testudo,  thus, — on  the 
benches  stood  a  body  of  armed  men,  united  tc^ther  by 
their  shields,  which  joined  above  their  heads ;  behind  them 
was  another  row,  who  stooped,  so  as  to  be  lower ;  a  third 
rank  bent  lower  still,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  gradation ;  so 
that  the  last  row  of  all,  resting  on  their  haunches,  gave  the 
whole  formation  the  appearance  of  an  arch.  This  kind  oi 
machine  is  employed  in  contests  under  the  walls  of  towns, 
in  order  that  while  the  blows  of  missiles  and  stones  fall  on 
the  tilippery  descent  they  may  pass  off  like  so  much  rain. 

10.  Aliso  then,  being  for  a  while  defended  from  the 
shower  of  missiles,  by  his  own  vast  strength  held  a  log 
under  this  chain,  while  with  a  mighty  blow  of  hia  axe 
he  cut  it  through,  so  that  being  driven  asunder,  it  left  the 
broad  entrance  open,  and  thus  the  city  was  laid  open  nn- 
protected  to  the  assault  of  the  enemy.  And  on  tlua 
account,  when,  after  the  death  of  the  originator  of  all  this 
confusion,  cruel  vengeance  was  taken  on  the  members  ol 
his  party,  the  same  tribune,  from  a  recollection  of  hii 
gallant  action,  was  granted  his  life  and  allowed  to  retain 
his  commission,  and  a  long  time  afterwards  fell  in  Isanrin 
in  a  conflict  with  a  band  of  ravagers. 

11.  When  Cyzicus  was  thus  opened  to  him,  Procopitie 
hastened  thither,  and  pardoned  all  who  had  opposed  him, 
except  Serenianus,  whom  be  put  in  irons,  and  sent  to 
Nicsea,  to  be  kept  in  close  confinement. 

12.  And  immediately  he  appointed  the  young  Hormisdae^ 
(the  son  of  the  former  Prince  Hormisdas)  proconsul 
intrusting  him  in  the  ancient  fashion  with  the  command 
both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  He  conducted  himself, 
as  his  natural  disposition  prompted  him,  with  moderation, 
but  was  almost  seized  by  the  soldiers  whom  Yalens  had 
sent  by  the  difficult  passes  of  Phrygia ;  he  saved  himself, 
however,  by  great  energy,  embarking  on  board  a  vessel 
which  he  kept  in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  carrying 
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oS'aUu  Lis  wife,  who  fuUowed  liim,  and  was  nL>arIy  taken 
{irUouar,  hud  he  not  protected  her  under  a  shower  of 
arrows.  She  was  a  ladj  of  high  familj*  and  great  we&ltli, 
whoao  modesty  and  the  glorious  destiny  loserved  fur  bet 
suhsoqiiuutly  saved  her  husband  from  groat  daogere. 

13,  In  oonHeqnence  of  this  victory  I'rocopioa  wa«  elated 
beyond  menenre,  and  not  knowing  that  a  man,  how«v«r 
huppy,  if  Fortune  turns  her  wheel  uiuy  become  inciat 
uisumblo  before  evening,  he  ordered  the  house  of  Aibeitio, 
which  ho  had  previoiuly  epared  as  that  of  one  of  his  own 
partisans,  to  be  rifled,  and  it  was  full  of  ftunitiin)  df 
conntle8a  value.  The  reaiKin  of  his  indignation  againil 
Arbetio  wan,  that  though  he  had  KuiumoutM)  hjm  aovcnl 
tiin(«  to  come  to  bim,  he  had  deferred  hia  MidieDce. 
pleading  old  age  and  Kickncas. 

H.  And  this  preiiumptuous  uon  might,  from  thd  ODwr- 
taiaty  in  human  atfoira,  have  feared  »>mn  creat  change ; 
btit  thuitgh  withotit  any  reedstanoe  he  cuuM  liavu  oTftTTmi 
tliu  provinces  of  the  East  with  ihe  willing  cunaent  td  the 
natives  themselves,  who,  from  vreaiiuvt«  of  tho  Mvtrro  nilo 
under  which  tbev  then  were,  were  eager  for  any  change 
vbotever,  bo  indolently  liuget^d.  hoping  U>  gum  over  Mme 
ettios  of  Asia  Uinor.  and  to  collect  suine  men  who  trtin 
■kilful  in  procuring  gold,  and  who  would  be  of  nse  to  him 
in  future  battles,  which  he  e»poot«d  wonid  be  both  ntune- 

IS.  Thus  he  woa  allowing  him^f  lo  prow  blunt,  like 
ft  ntstyswoid;  just  as  formerly  Ppscennin.i  Niger,  when 
repcatMlly  urged  by  the  Homon  people  lo  come  to  their 
ftid  at  4  lime  vt  great  extremity,  kist  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  Syria,  and  at  lost  whs  defeatn.1  by  Severus  in  the  Gulf 
ot  Issua  twhirf*  is  a  town  in  Cilicia,  where  Alexander 
eonqii<<rtd  1>hHus),  and  \m  pat  to  death  bj  »  < 
Medlar  in  a  suburb  cf  Antioch. 

IX. 


I  i.  Thuv  «vvnta  tix^k  pW-e  in  the  deptb  of  wialttr,  in 

Ae  cuntuUhip  of  Valeutinuin  «uJ  VoIi'ds.  But  this  bigk 
aAin>  of  .-i<n»al  w*»  IitnKft'iiMl  to  lii^tian.  who  w»s  mi  yet 
«B^- «  (tritate  iailiridiial,  and  tu  IkRgtilakphiM.     Aad  i^tp. 
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having  oolleoted  his  forces  at  the  approach  of  spring, 
Valens,  having  united  Lupicinns's  troops,  which  were  a 
numerous  body,  to  his  own,  mai^ohed  with  all  speed  to- 
wards Pessinns,  which  was  formerly  reckoned  a  town  of 
Phrygia,  but  was  now  considered  to  belong  to  Qalatia. 

2.  Having  speedily  secured  it  with  a  garrison,  to  pre- 
vent any  unforeseen  danger  from  arising  in  that  district,  he 
proceeded  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus  by  very  diffi- 
cult passes  to  Lycia,  intending  to  attack  Gomoarius,  who 
was  loitering  in  that  province. 

3.  Many  vehemently  opposed  this  project  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  his  enemy,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
always  bore  with  him  on  a  litter  the  little  daughter  of 
Constantius,  with  her  mother  Faustina,  both  when  march- 
ing and  when  preparing  for  battle,  thus  exciting  the 
soldiers  to  fight  more  resolutely  for  the  imperial  family, 
with  which,  as  he  told  them,  he  himself  was  connected. 
So  formerly,  when  the  Macedonians  were  on  the  point  of 
engaging  in  battle  with  the  Ill3rrians,  they  placed  their 
king,  who  was  still  an  infant,*  in  his  cradle  behind  the 
line  of  battle,  and  the  fear  lest  he  should  be  taken  prisoner 
made  them  exert  themselves  the  more  so  as  to  defeat  their 
enemies. 

4.  To  counteract  this  crafty  manceuvre  the  emperor,  in 
the  ciitical  state  of  his  affairs,  devised  a  sagacious  remedy, 
and  summoned  Arbetio,  formerly  consul,  but  who  was  now 
living  in  privacy,  to  join  him,  in  order  that  the  fierce 
minds  of  the  soldiers  might  be  awed  by  the  presence  of 
a  goneml  who  had  served  under  Constantine.  And  it 
happened  as  he  expected. 

5.  For  when  that  officer,  who  was  older  in  years  than  all 
around  him,  and  superior  in  rank,  showed  his  venerable 
gray  hairs  to  the  numbers  who  were  inclined  to  violate 
their  oaths,  and  accused  Procopius  as  a  public  robber,  and 
addressing  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  guilty  leadership 
as  his  own  sons  and  the  partners  of  his  former  toils,  en- 
treated them  rather  to  follow  him  as  a  parent  known  to 
them  before  as  a  successful  leader  than  obey  a  profiigate 
Kpendthrift  who  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  who  would 
soon  fall. 

0.  And  when  Gomoarius  heard  this,  though  he  might 
'  The  young  king's  name  was  Eropus,  ▼.  Justin,  vii.  122. 
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Lavu  escaped  from  the  ctitiuy  tiud  returned  iu  safety  tu  the 
place  I'ruiu  wlieiice  ho  cnue.  yot,  aviiiling  hinueif  of  tikt 
proximiry  of  the  emperor's  cnnip,  he  paiweij  over  UDd«r 
Ike  giiiiie  q{  a  prisoner,  as  if  be  had  been  surroundeil  by  the 
Budden  advance  of  a  superior  (qvcq 

7.  Kuoouroged  by  this,  Valeni!  quickly  moved  hia  camp 
to  Phrygia,  and  engaged  the  enemy  near  Xocolia.  and  the 


battle  waa  doubtful  till  A—'- 
forces,  betrayed  his  side  byo 
and  ho  was  followed   by 
iavelina  and  their  swords 
Deariug  their  etandards  ant 
the  moHt  manifest  sign  of  d-- 
S.  \\hen  this  unexpecte 
abandoning  aU  hope  of  sa: 
hiding~place  on   foot  in  > 
followed  by  Florentins  a: 
having  been  known  ever 
all  the  ton-ihle  wars  whiui 
driven  into  tiuasun  by 


■  leador  of  Procopias's 
eeertion  of  hia  ranks ; 
o,  brandishing  their 
iver  to  the  emperor, 
Ida  revenied,  wluch  ia 


3ok  place,  Procopins 
unttd,  and  songhi  a 
and  hills.  He  was 
une  BaTL-halbaa,  who 
me  of  Constant ine  in 

:ty  not  by  i     " 


9.  So  when  the  gteator  part  of  the  night  was  passed,  as 
ibe  moon,  which  had  risen  in  the  evening,  by  continuing 
ber  light  till  dawn  increased  their  fear,  Procopins,  findingit 
impossible  to  escape,  and  having  no  resources,  a«  ia  often 
Ihe  case  in  moments  of  extreme  danger,  begun  lo  blame  his 
mijiimful  and  diMastroUB  foitune.  And  being  overwhelmed 
"with  cara,  he  was  on  a  Hudden  taken  and  bound  by  his  own 
comradoi^,  and  at  daybreak  led  to  the  camp,  and  brongbt, 
Bilent  and  downcast,  before  the  emperor.  He  was  imme- 
diately beheaded ;  and  hia  death  put  an  end  to  Ibo  increas- 
ing dinturbances  of  civil  war.  Ilis  fate  resembled  that  of 
Perpenna  of  old.  who,  after  Scrtorins  had  been  slain  at  a 
banquet,  enjoyed  the  power  for  a  short  time,  but  was 
dra^^  out  of  the  thicket  where  he  was  concealed,  and 
brought  to  Poaipey.  by  whoso  orders  be  was  put  to  death. 

10.  Giving  way  tti  equal  indi(piaHon  against  Florentine 
and  Barchiilbas.  though  they  delivered  up  Procopins,  he 
instantly  ordered  them  also  to  ho  slain,  without  listening 
to  reason.  For  if  they  had  betrayed  their  legitimate 
Jirinoe,  Justice  herself  would  pronounce  them  justly  slain  r 
Mt  if  he  whom  they  betrayed  was  a  rebel  and  an  enemy  t/> 
the  tranquillity  of  (he  state,  as  was  alleged,  then  they  ought 
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to  have  received  an  ample  rsward  for  so  memorable  an 
action. 

11.  Frooopins  perished  at  the  age  of  forty  years  and  ten 
months.  He  was  of  a  goodly  appearance,  tall,  inclined  to 
stoop,  always  looking  on  the  ground  as  he  walked,  and  in 
his  reKcrved  and  melancholy  manners  like  Crassus,  whom 
Lucillius  and  Cicero  record  never  to  have  smiled  but  once 
in  his  life  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  as  long  as  he  lived 
he  never  shed  blood. 

X. 

§  1.  About  the  same  time,  his  kinsman  Marcellns,  an  officer 
of  the  guard,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Nicaaa,  hear- 
ing of  the  treachery  of  the  soldiers  and  the  death  of 
Procopius,  attacked  Serenianus,  who  was  confined  in  the 
palace,  unexpectedly  at  midnight,  and  put  him  to  death. 
And  his  deatn  was  the  safety  of  many. 

2.  For  if  he,  a  man  of  rude  manners,  bitter  temper,  and 
a  love  of  injuring  people,  had  survived  Yalens's  victory, 
having  also  great  influence  with  Yalens  from  the  similarity 
of  his  disposition  and  the  proximity  of  their  birthplaces, 
he  would  have  studied  the  secret  inclinations  of  a  prince 
always  inclined  to  cruelty,  and  would  have  shed  the  blood 
of  many  innocent  persons. 

3.  Having  killed  him,  l^Iarcellus  by  a  rapid  march 
seized  on  Chalcedon,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  people, 
whom  the  lowness  of  their  condition  and  despair  urged 
to  crime,  obtained  a  shadow  of  authority  which  proved 
fatal  to  him,  being  deceived  by  two  circumstances,  because 
he  thought  that  the  three  thousand  Goths  who,  after  their 
kings  had  been  conciliated,  had  been  sent  to  aid  Procopius, 
who  had  prevailed  on  them  to  support  him  by  pleading  his 
relationship  to  Constantino,  would  at  a  small  cost  be  easily 
won  over  to  support  him,  and  also  because  he  was  igno- 
rant of  what  had  happened  in  Illyricum. 

4.  While  these  alarming  events  were  taking  place,  Equi- 
tius,  having  learnt  by  trustworthy  reports  from  his  scouts 
that  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  was  now  to  be  found 
in  Asia,  passed  through  the  Succi,  and  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  take  Philippopolis,   the   ancient  Eumolpias,' 

'  Called  also  Trimonlium,  from  standing  on  three  hills :  the  modem 
la  PkUippopoli.    S«e Smiths  *  Anc.  Oeogtuphy,'  p.  933. 


popolit 
till  the 
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which  wnii  oeoupied  ty  a  garrison  of  the  enemy.  It  wae 
a  city  in  a  muHt  fuvourable  pOHition.  and  likely  to  prtivii  an 
obstacle  to  bis  Hjipi-oa^sh  if  left  in  bis  rear,  anil  if  he.  while 
,  conducting  reiufuroemonte  to  VHlena(f(jr  ho  vcas  not  yet 
acqiiainted  with  what  hod  happened  at  Nacolia).  should  be 
conipolled  to  bHslon  to  the  district  nroimd  Mount  Uebuiuh. 

S.  But  when,  a  few  dayo  imcr.  ho  heard  of  the  foolish 
usurpation  of  Mai'oellus,  be  sent  against  him  a  body  of 
bold  and  at^tive  troops,  who  soizod  him  as  a  mi»chievotu 
slave,  and  threw  him  into  prisun.  From  which,  aouiti  days 
afterwards,  he  was  brought  forth,  aoourged  severely  with 
bis  accomplices,  and  put  to  death,  having  deserved  favour 
by  no  aotioD  of  his  life  except  that  he  had  slain  Sereniuiaa, 
a  man  aa  cruel  aa  I'halarie,  and  faithful  only  in  barb*ri^, 
which  he  displayed  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

G.  Tho  war  being  now  at  an  end  by  the  death  of  the  leader, 
many  were  treated  with  much  greater  severity  than  their 
emirs  or  fuilts  n^qiiiifil, espi^Lijilly  llio  dpfeiidcrK  of  Fhllip- 

>olis,  who  would  not  surrender  the  city  or  themselves 

1  they  saw  the  head  of  Procopiue,  which  was  conveyed  to 
Oanl. 

7.  Some,  however,  by  the  influence  of  intercessors,  re- 
ceived mercy,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  Araxlns, 
who,  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height,  had  applied  for  and 
obtained  the  office  of  prefect.  He,  by  the  intercession  of 
his  son-in  law  Agile,  was  punished  onlj-  by  baniahmentto 
an  island,  from  which  he  soon  aficrwarda  escaped. 

8.  But  Euplirasius  and  Fhroneniius  were  sent  to  tie 
west  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Vnlcntinian.  Euphrasius  was 
acquitted,  but  I'hronemius  was  transported  to  the  Cher- 
soncsus,  being  punished  more  severely  than  the  other, 
though  their  case  was  the  same,  because  he  had  been  a 
favourite  with  the  late  emperor  Julian,  whose  memorable 
virtues  tho  two  brothers  now  on  the  throne  joined  in 
disparaging,  though  they  were  neither  like  nor  equal  to 
him. 

9.  To  these  severities  other  grievances  of  greater  im- 
portance, and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  sufTerings  in 
battle,  were  added.  For  the  exocutiiiner.  and  the  rack,  and 
bloody  modes  of  torture,  now  attacked  men  of  every  rank, 
claims,  or  fortune,  without  distinction.  Peace  seemed  as  a 
pretext  for  eBtablishing  a  detestable  tribunal,  while  all  men 
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carsod  the  ill-omened  victory  that  had  been  gained  as 
worse  than  the  most  deadly  war. 

10.  For  amid  arms  and  trumpets  the  equality  of  every 
one's  chance  makes  danger  seem  lighter;  and  often  the 
might  of  martial  valour  obtains  what  it  aims  at ;  or  else 
a  sudden  death,  if  it  befalls  a  man,  is  attended  by  no  feel- 
ing of  ignominy,  but  brings  an  end  to  life  and  to  suffering 
at  the  same  time.  When,  however,  laws  and  statutes  are 
put  forth  as  pretexts  for  wicked  counsels,  and  judges,  affect- 
ing the  equity  of  Cato  or  Cassius,  sit  on  the  bench,  though 
in  fact  everything  is  done  at  the  discretion  of  over-arrogant 
power,  on  the  whim  of  which  every  man's  life  or  death 
depends,  the  mischief  is  fatal  and  incurable. 

11.  For  at  this  time  any  one  might  go  to  the  palace  on 
any  pretext,  and  if  he  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of 
appropriating  the  goods  of  others,  though  the  person  he 
accused  might  be  notoriously  innocent,  he  was  received  by 
the  emperor  as  a  friend  to  be  trusted  and  deserving  to  be 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  others. 

12.  For  the  emperor  was  quick  to  inflict  injury,  always 
ready  to  listen  to  informers,  admitting  the  most  deadly 
accusations,  and  exulting  unrestrainedly  in  the  diversity  of 
punishments  devised ;  ignorant  of  the  expression  of  Tully, 
which  teaches  us  that  those  men  are  unhappy  who  think 
themselves  privileged  to  do  everything. 

13.  This  implacability,  unworthy  of  a  just  cause,  and 
disgracing  his  victory,  exposed  many  innocent  men  to  the 
torturers,  crushing  them  beneath  the  rack,  or  slaying  them 
by  the  stroke  of  the  fierce  executioner.  Men  who,  if  nature 
had  permitted,  would  rather  have  lost  ten  lives  in  battle 
than  be  thus  tortured  while  guiltless  of  all  crime,  having 
their  estates  confiscated,  as  rf  guilty  of  treason,  and  their 
bodies  mutilated  before  death,  which  is  the  most  bitter 
kind  of  death. 

14.  At  last,  when  his  ferocity  was  exhausted  by  his 
cruelties,  men  of  the  highest  rank  were  still  exposed  to 
proscription,  banishment,  and  other  punishments  which, 
though  severe,  appear  lighter  to  some  people.  And  in  order 
to  enrich  some  one  else,  men  of  noble  birth,  and  perhaps 
Btill  more^  richly  endowed  with  virtues,  were  stripped  of 
their  patrimony  and  driven  into  exile,  where  they  were 
exhausted  with  misery,  perhaps  being  even  reduced  to 
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Bnbeiet  by  bo^rj-.  Nor  was  auy  limit  put  to  the  cruelties 
whioh  were  inflicted  till  both  thu  prince  and  thoee  about 
him  were  Batinled  with  plunder  aud  bluodsbed. 

15.  While  (lie  uimrper,  whose  various  acts  and  death  we 
have  been  relating,  was  still  alive,  on  tbe  2 1  st  of  July,  in 
the  first  conKulgbip  of  Valentinian  aod  his  brother,  foaTfuI 
dangers  suddenly  Dverepread  the  whole  world,  such  as  are 
related  in  no  ancient  taDloa  or  biuloncB. 

IG.  For  a  little  before  sunriMi  tliere  was  a  ten-ible  enrth- 
quake,  preceded  by  incessant  aud  furious  lightning.  The 
aea  was  driven  backwards,  bo  as  to  reoede  from  the  land, 
and  tho  very  depths  were  uncovered,  no  that  many  marine 
animals  wcixi  loft  sticking  in  the  mud.  Aud  the  depths  of 
its  valleys  and  the  rocosdes  of  (be  hills,  which  from  the 
very  first  origin  of  all  thiugK  had  beau  lyiug  beuealh.  the 
boundlew  waters,  now  beheld  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

17.  Many  ships  were  stranded  on  the  dry  ehoro.  ^ile 
penplo  stragKl'^B  abtillt  the  Klmnl  water  jiitked  il]i  fisllCf> 
and  things  of  that  kind  in  their  hands.  In  another  quarter 
tho  waves,  as  if  raging  against  tho  violence  with  which 
they  had  been  driven  back,  rose,  and  swelling  over  the 
boiling  shallows,  beat  upon  tbe  islands  and  the  extended 
coasts  of  the  mainland,  levelling  cities  and  houtiea  wherever 
they  encountered  them.  All  the  elemenlM  were  in  furious 
discord,  and  the  whole  face  of  tho  world  seemed  turned 
upside  down,  revealing  the  most  extraordinary  sights. 

18.  For  the  vast  waves  subsided  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected, and  thus  drowned  many  thousand  men.  Even 
ships  were  swallowed  up  in  the  furious  currents  of  tbe 
retTiriiing  tide,  and  were  seen  t«  sink  when  tho  fury  of  the 
sea  was  exhausted ;  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  perished 
by  shipwreck  floated  about  on  their  backs  or  faces. 

19.  Other  vessels  of  great  size  were  driven  on  shore  by 
tho  violence  of  the  wind,  and  cast  upon  tbe  housetops,  as 
happened  at  Alexandria;  and  some  were  even  driven  two 
miles  inland,  of  which  we  ourselves  saw  one  in  Laconia, 
near  tho  town  of  Mothone,  which  was  lying  aud  rotting 
where  it  had  been  driven. 
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ABOUMENT. 

L  The  AUemanni  having  defeated  the  Romans,  put  the  counts  Chari- 
etto  and  Severianus  to  death. — ^11.  Jovinus,  toe  commander  of  tlie 
cavalry  in  Gaul,  surprises  and  routs  two  divisions  of  the  Allcmanni ; 
defeats  a  third  army  in  the  countrv  of  the  Gatalauni,  the  enemy 
losing  six  thousand  killed  and  four  thousand  wounded.  — 
III.  Ahout  the  three  prefects  of  the  city,  Symmachus,  Lampadius, 
and  Juventius — The  quarrels  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  about  the 
bishopric  of  Rome. — IV.  The  people  and  the  six  provinces  of 
Thrace  are  described,  and  tlie  chief  cities  in  each  province. — 
V.  The  emperor  Valens  attacks  the  Goths,  who  had  sent  Procopius* 
auxiliary  troops  to  be  employed  against  him,  and  after  three  years 
makes  peace  with  them.— VI.  Yalentinian,  with  the  consent  of 
the  army,  makes  his  son  Gratian  emperor ;  and,  after  investing  the 
boy  with  the  purple,  exhorts  him  to  behave  bravely,  and  recom- 
mends him  to  the  soldiers. — YII.  The  passionate  temper,  ferocity, 
and  cruelty  of  the  emperor  Yalentinian. — YIII.  Count  Theodosius 
defeats  the  Picts,  Attacotti,  and  Scots,  who  were  ravaging  Britain 
with  impunitv,  after  having  sl^n  the  duke  and  count  of  that 

Srovince,  and  mi^es    them   restore  their  plunder.  —  IX.   The 
[oorish  tribes  ravage  Africa— Yidens  checks  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  Isaurians— Concerning  the  office  oi  city  prefect.— 

X.  The  emperor  Yalentmian  crosses  the  Bhine,  and  in  a  battle, 
attended  with  heavy  loss  to  both  sides,  defeats  and  routs  the 
AUemanni,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  their  highest  mountains. — 

XI.  On  the  high  family,  wealth,  dignity,  and  character  of  Probua. 
— XII.  The  I^mans  and  Persians  quarrel  about  the  poflseauon  of 
Armenia  and  Iberia. 

I. 
A.D.  367. 

§  1.  While  these  events  which  we  have  related  were  taking 
place  with  various  consequences  in  the  east,  the  AUemanni, 
after  the  many  disasters  and  defeats  which  they  had  received 
in  their  frequent  contests  with  the  emperor  Julian,  at 
length,  having  recruited  their  strength,  though  not  to  a 
degree  equal  to  their  former  condition,  for  the  reason  which 
h.'is  been  already  set  forth,  crossed  the  frontier  of  Gaul  in 
formidable  numbers.  And  immediately  after  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  while  winter  was  still  in  its  greatest  severity 
in  those  frozen  districts,  a  vajst  multitude  poured  forth  in  a 
solid  column,  plundering  all  the  places  around  in  the  most 
licentious  manner. 
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2.  Their  first  diviBicm  was  met  by  Cliarietto,  who  M 
tiiut  time  had  tlie  authurity  of  count  in  both  the  Gem  (wi 
jirovincoa,  and  wliu  marched  against  them  with  his  mo^t 
active  ti'oups,  having  with  him  as  a  cuUoague  count  Sevt-ii- 
Anna,  a  man  of  great  age  and  Feeble  health,  who  had  the 
legions  Diviteoxis  and  Tungrioana  under  hie  command, 
near  Cabillonum  (ChalonsJ.' 

3.  Then  having  fonncd  the  whole  force  into  one  solid 
body,  and  having  with  great  rapidity  thruwn  a  bridge  over 
a  small  Ktream,  the  Komans  aFsailod  the  barbarians  &om  a 
distance  with  arrows  and  light  javelins,  which  the;  fehot 
baak  at  ns  with  great  vigour. 

4.  Bat  when  tlio  battalions  mot  and  fought  with  drawn 
swords,  our  Hoe  was  shakeD  hy  the  vehement  onset  of  the 
enemy,  and  could  neither  resist  nor  do  any  valorous  deedu 
hy  way  of  attack,  but  were  all  put  to  flight  aa  hood  as  ^cy 
saw  Severianue  stnick  down  from  his  horse  and  severely 
wounded  by  an  arrow, 

5.  Charietto,  too,  while  labouring  by  the  exposure  of  bis 
own  person,  and  with  bitter  reproacbes,  to  encourage  hi^ 
men,  who  were  giving  way,  and  while  by  the  gallantry 
with  which  he  maintained  his  own  position  he  strove  to 
ofi'ace  the  disgrace  they  wore  incurring,  was  slain  hy  a 
mortal  wound  from  a  javelin. 

6.  And  after  his  death  the  standard  of  the  Emli  and  of 
the  Batavi  was  lost,  and  the  barbarians  laised  it  on  high, 
insulting  it,  dancing  round  it,  but  after  a  fierce  stm^le 
it  was  recovered. 

II. 


S  1.  The  news  of  this  disaster  was  recc-ived  with  great 
sorrow,  and  Dagalaiphus  was  sent  from  Paris  to  restore 
affairs  to  order.  But  as  he  delayed  some  time,  and  made 
excuses,  alleging  that  he  was  unable  to  attack  the  bar- 
Imii  ians,  who  were  dispersed  over  various  districts,  and  as 
ho  was  soon  after  sent  for  to  receive  the  consulship  with 
Gratian,  who  was  still  only  a  private  individual,  Jovinux 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  he  being  well 
provided  and  fully  p]'e|>ared,  attacked  the  fortress  of  Chur- 
■  Cabillaniim  iBCIialona-BiiT-Sonno,  in  Bur^indy:  Catdlatiiu  ia  Olii- 
lotu-Bui-Muiie,  in  Champat^e. 
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peigne,  protecting  both  his  wings  and  flanks  with  great 
care.  And  at  this  place  he  fell  on  the  barbarians  un- 
expectedly, before  they  conld  arm  themselves,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  utterly  destroyed  them. 

2.  Then  leading  on  the  soldiers  while  exulting  in  the 
glory  of  this  easy  victory,  to  defeat  the  other  divisions, 
and  advancing  slowly,  he  learnt  from  the  fiuthful  report  of 
his  scouts  that  a  band  of  ravagers,  after  having  plundered 
the  villages  around,  were  resting  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
And  as  he  approached,  while  his  army  was  concealed  by 
the  lowness  of  the  ground  and  the  thickness  of  the  trees, 
he  saw  some  of  them  bathing,  some  adorning  their  hair 
after  their  fashion,  and  some  carousing. 

3.  And  seizing  this  favourable  opportunity,  he  sud- 
denly bade  the  trumpet  give  the  signal,  and  burst  into  the 
camp  of  the  marauders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans 
could  do  nothing  but  pour  forth  useless  threats  and  shouts, 
not  being  allowed  time  to  collect  their  scattered  arms, 
or  to  form  in  any  strength,  so  vigorously  were  they 
pressed  by  the  conquerors.  Thus  numbers  of  them  fell 
pierced  with  javelins  and  swords,  and  many  took  to  flight, 
and  were  saved  by  the  winding  and  narrow  paths. 

4.  After  this  success,  which  was  won  by  valour  and  good 
fortune,  Jovinus  struck  his  camp  without  delay,  and  led 
on  his  soldiers  with  increased  confidence  (sending  out  a 
body  of  careful  scouts  in  advance)  against  the  third  division. 
And  arriving  at  Ch41ons  by  forced  marches,  he  there  formed 
the  whole  body  ready  for  battle. 

5.  And  having  constructed  a  rampart  with  seasonable 
haste,  and  refreshed  his  men  with  food  and  sleep  as  well 
as  the  time  permitted,  at  daybreak  he  arranged  his  army 
in  an  open  plain,  extending  his  line  with  admirable 
skill,  in  order  that  by  occupying  an  extensive  space  of 
ground  the  Romans  might  appear  to  be  equal  in  number  to 
the  enemy :  being  in  fact  inferior  in  that  respect  though 
equal  in  strength. 

().  Accordingly,  when  the  trumpet  gave  the  signal  and 
the  battle  began  to  rage  at  close  quarters,  the  Germans 
stood  amazed,  alarmed  at  the  well-known  appearance  of 
tlie  shining  standards.  But  though  they  were  checked  for 
a  moment,  they  presently  recovered  themselves,  and  the 
conflict  was  protracted  till  the  close  of  the  day,  when  ouj 
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valoroas  troope   would   littTe    reaped   tbe  fmit  of    ibeir 

gallantry  without  any  loss  if  it  had  not  been  for  li&lclio- 
baudeij,  a  tribune  of  tlie  legions,  wtto  betug  as  hluggibb  as 
he  was  boastful,  at  the  approach  of  evening  retrtaated  in 
disorder  to  the  camp.  And  if  the  real  of  the  oohorU  haal 
followed  his  example  and  bad  also  retired,  the  affair  wouU 
liave  turned  out  ea  rninous  that  not  ono  of  our  meu  would 
have  been  left  alive       x  t  had  happened. 

7.  But  our  floldie\i.,  g  with  energj-  and  coamge, 
nhowed  such  a  super!  u  personal  strength  that  they 
wounded  four  thousanu  )  enemy  and  Blew  »ix  Iboasand, 
while  they  did  not  tl  lose  mure  than  twelve  hun- 
dred killed  and  two  1  anmled. 

8.  At  the  approaoL  he  battle  terminated,  and 
our  wear}'  men  h  1  their  strength,  a  little 
before  dawn  our  ki  ibi  led  forth  his  army  in  a 
square,  and  found  M  Lrbarians  had  availed  ihcm- 
s^^lvcs  of  thd  darkness  lo  cacapcr.  And  having;  nn  fe;ir  there 
iif  umbuKCjide,  he  pursued  them  over  the  open  plain,  tramp- 
ling on  !he  dyin^and  the  dead,  many  of  wliomhad  perished 
from  the  effect  of  the  Beverit\'  of  the  cold  on  their  wounds. 

t).  After  be  had  advanced  some  way  further,  without 
ttiiding  any  of  tbe  enemy  ho  returned,  and  then  he  learnt 
Ihiit  tbe  king  of  the  hostile  army  had  been  taken  prisoner. 
witit  a  few  followers,  by  the  Ascnrii,'  whom  he  himself  had 
heiit  by  another  road  to  plunder  the  lents  of  the  AUemamii, 
and  they  had  hanged  him.  But  the  general  being  angry 
at  this,  ordered  the  punishment  of  the  tribune  who  had 
ventured  on  such  an  act  without  consulting  his  nuperinr 
officer,  and  h»  would  have  condemned  him  if  bo  had  not 
been  able  bi  establiKli  by  iiiaiiifost  proof  that  the  atrocious 
net  had  been  committed  by  the  violent  impulse  of  the 
-.oldierfi. 

10.  After  this,  when  ho  returned  to  Paris  with  the  gJory 
oftJiis  success,  the  emperor  met  him  with  joy,  am!  appoinled 
him  to  be  consul  the  next  year,  being  additionally  rejoiced 
hocaiise  at  the  verj' same  time  he  jeeeiveil  the  head  of 
I'rocopius,  which  hnd  been  sent  tn  him  by  Valens, 

11,  Besides  these  events,  many  other  battles  of  inferior 

<  Thiiac  accm  to  have  been  a  tribe  ul 
^\ve,  aa  a  viiriuus  leatling,  l/(ularii,iiiiii< 
jiuiit  or  lancuta. 
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interest  and  importance  "took  place  in  Gaul,  which  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  recount,  since  they  brought  no  resnltu 
worth  mentioning,  and  it  is  not  fit  to  spin  out  history  with 
petty  details. 

lU. 

§  1.  At  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  a  new  kind  of  prodigy 
appeared  in  the  com  district  of  Tuscany ;  those  who  were 
skilful  in  interpreting  such  things  being  wholly  ignorant 
of  what  it  portended.  For  in  the  town  of  Pistoja,  at 
about  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  sight  of  many 
persons,  an  nss  mounted  the  tribunal,  where  he  was  heard 
to  bray  loudly.  All  the  bystanders  were  amazed,  as  were 
all  those  who  heard  of  the  occurrence  from  the  report  of 
others,  as  no  one  could  conjecture  what  was  to  happen. 

2.  But  soon  afterwards  the  events  showed  what  was  por- 
tended, for  a  man  of  the  name  of  Terence,  a  person  of  low 
birth  and  a  baker  by  trade,  as  a  reward  for  having  given 
information  against  Orsitus,  who  had  formerly  been  pre- 
fect, which  led  to  his  being  convicted  of  peculation,  was 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  this  same  province.  And 
becoming  elated  and  confident,  he  threw  afi'airs  into  great 
disorder,  till  he  was  convicted  of  fraud  on  transactions 
relating  to  some  ship-masters,  as  was  reported,  and  was 
executed  while  Claudius  was  prefect  of  Home. 

3.  But  some  time  before  this  happened  Symmachus 
succeeded  Apronianus;  a  man  deserving  to  be  named 
among  the  most  eminent  examples  of  learning  and  mo- 
deration ;  under  whose  government  the  most  sacred  city 
enjoyed  peace  and  plenty  in  an  unusual  degree ;  being 
also  adorned  with  a  magnificent  and  solid  bridge  which  he 
constructed,  and  opened  amid  the  great  joy  of  his  un- 
grateful fellow-citizens,  as  the  result  very  plainly  showed. 

4.  For  they  some  years  afterwards  burnt  his  beautiful 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  being  enraged 
because  some  worthless  plebeian  had  invented  a  story, 
which  there  was  no  evidence  or  witness  to  support,  that 
le  luid  said  that  he  would  prefer  putting  out  the  limekilns 
with  hit  own  wine,  to  selling  the  iSme  at  the  price  expected 
of  him. 
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a.  After  him  the  prefect  of  the  city  was  Luapodioe.  wIa 
bad  been  prefect  of  the  pnotorium,  a  man  of  tiUoL  bouDil- 
leRS  arrogance,  tluit  he  grew  very  indicant  if  bo  «rere  not 
praised  oven  when  he  apat,  as  if  he  did  that  with  more 
grace  thou  any  one  else  ;  but  still  a  luun  of  justice,  Tiriue, 
and  economy. 

6.  When  as  prsetor  he  was  celebrating  snme  splendid 
games,  and  giving  abundant  tai^r'aes,  being  nuuble  to 
liear  the  tumult  of  the  populace,  wliich  was  often  urgeut 
to  have  giftft  distributed  to  those  wbu  were  nnwoiihy,  in 
oi-der  to  show  his  liberality  and  Lis  contempt  for  the 
multitude,  he  sent  for  a  crowd  of  beggan  from  the  VaticaQ, 
and  enriched  them  with  great  pre«ent«. 

T.  But,  not  to  digress  too  much,  it  will  be  anfficiont  to 
record  one  instance  of  his  vanity,  which,  though  of  no 
great  importance,  laay  eorve  ut  a  warning  to  judges.  In 
every  (juarter  of  the  city  which  had  hetn  adorned  at  the 
expense  of  diETerent  emperors  he  inscribed  his  own  name, 
and  that,  not  as  if  be  were  the  restorer  of  old  works,  but 
their  founder.  This  same  fault  is  said  to  have  cIiaracteriEed 
the  emperor  Tntjan,  from  which  the  people  in  jest  named 
him  "  'ITie  Pellitory  of  the  wall." 

8.  While  he  was  prefect  he  was  disturbed  by  frequent 
commotions,  the  moat  formidable  being  when  a  vast  mob 
of  the  lowest  of  the  people  collected,  and  with  firebrands 
and  ton^hes  would  have  burnt  his  house  near  the  baths  of 
Constantino,  if  they  had  not  been  driven  away  by  the 
prompt  assistance  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  who 
pelted  them  with  stones  and  tiles  from  the  tops  of  the 

9.  And  he  himself,  being  alarmed  at  a  sedition,  which 
on  this  occasion  had  become  so  violent,  retired  to  the 
Mitlvian  bridge  (which  the  elder  Scaurus  is  said  to  have 
built),  and  waited  there  till  the  discontent  subsided,  which 
indeed  had  been  excited  by  a  substantial  grievance. 

1 0.  For  when  he  began  to  construct  some  new  bnildings, 
he  ordered  the  cost  to  be  defrayed,  not  from  the  customary 
B-itnijes  of  revenue,  but  if  iron,  or  lead,  or  copper,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  was  required,  he  sent  officers  who,  pre- 
tending to  try  the  different  articles,  did  in  fact  seize  them 
witiiout  paying  any  price  for  them.  This  so  enraged  the 
poor,  since  they  suffered  repeated  losses  from  such  a  prao- 
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lice,  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  escape  from  them  by  a 
rapid  retreat. 

11.  His  successor  had  formerly  been  a  qusstor  of  the 
palace,  his  name  was  JnTentius,  a  man  of  integrity  and 
prudence,  a  Pannonian  by  birth.  His  administration  was 
tranquil  and  undisturbed,  and  the  people  enjoyed  plenty 
under  it.  Tet  he  also  was  alarmed  by  fierce  seditions 
raised  by  the  discontented  populace,  which  arose  frum  the 
following  occurrence. 

1 2.  Damasus  and  Ursinus,  being  both  immoderately  eager 
to  obtain  the  bishopric,  formed  parties  and  carried  on  the 
conflict  with  great  asperity,  the  partisans  of  each  carrying 
their  violence  to  actual  battle,  in  which  men  were  wounded 
and  killed.  And  as  Juventius  was  unable  to  put  an  end 
to,  or  even  to  soften  these  disorders,  he  was  at  last  by  their 
violence  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  suburbs. 

13.  Ultimately  Damasus  got  the  best  of  the  strife  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  his  partisans.  It  is  certain  that  on  one 
day  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  Basilica  of  Sicininus,  which  is  a  Christian  church.^ 
And  the  populace  who  had  been  thus  roused  to  a  state  of 
ferocity  were  with  great  diflScul ty  restored  to  order. 

14.  I  do  not  deny,  when  I  consider  the  ostentation  that 
reigns  at  Kome,  that  those  who  desire  such  rank  and 
power  may  be  justified  in  labouring  with  all  possible  exer- 
tion and  vehemence  to  obtain  their  wishes  ;  since  after  they 
have  succeeded,  they  will  be  secure  for  the  future,  being 
enriched  by  offerings  from  matrons,  riding  in  carriages, 
dressing  splendidly,  and  feasting  luxuriously,  so  that  their 
entertainments  surpass  even  royal  banquets. 

15.  And  they  might  be  reaJly  happy  if,  despising  the 
vastness  of  the  city,  which  they  excite  against  themselves 
by  their  vices,  they  were  to  live  in  imitation  of  some  of 
the  priests  in  the  provinces,  whom  the  most  rigid  absti- 
nence in  eating  and  drinking,  and  plainness  of  apparel, 
and  eyes  always  cast  on  the  ground,  recommend  to  the 
everlasting  Deity  and  his  true  worshippers  as  pure  and 
sober-minded  men.  This  is  a  sufficient  digression  on  this 
subject :  let  us  now  return  to  our  narrative. 

>  Probably  the  ohiirch  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore ;  bat  we  note  itt 
Gibbon,  ch.  xxy.  (toI.  lit  p.  91,  Bohn). 
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IV. 
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S  1.  While  the  eTenU  above  mentioned  were  tafciiig  I'iato 
in  Gaul  and  Italy,  a  new  campaign  waa  being  prepared  in 
Thrace.  For  VuJens,  acting  on  the  decision  of  hia  urolhw, 
by  whose  will  he  was  entirely  governed,  marched  agoijuit 
the  Goths,  having  a  ju«t  cause  of  complaint  against  tlxxa, 
because  at  ibe  kginning  of  the  late  civil  war  tiey  hod 
sent  ansistance  to  I'roeopius.  It  will  here  be  desirable  to 
Bay  a  few  worda  of  the  origin  of  this  people,  and  the  siUiaiiun 
of  their  ciinntty. 

2.  The  description  of  Thrace  woiild  be  easy  if  the  pcna 
of  ancient  authors  agreed  on  the  subject ;  but  as  lbs 
obBCiirity  and  variety  of  their  accounta  is  of  but  iittJ* 
assistance  to  a  work  which  profeaaes  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
will  be  snfGcient  for  us  to  record  what  we  remember  to 
have  scon  unrBelves. 

3.  The  undying  &iit1iority  of  Homer  mfotmo  ns  &alt 
these  counlricB  were  foiinerly  extended  over  an  immeiiM 
Bpoce  nf  triinqiiil  plaiiiB  and  high  rii-inp;  grounds;  since 
that  poet  represcDts  botli  the  north  and  the  west  wind  aa 
blowing  from  i  hence:'  a  elatement  which  is  either  fabu- 
lous, or  else  which  shows  that  the  extensive  district  in- 
habited by  nil  those  savage  tribes  was  formerly  iocludad 
under  iho  single  name  of  'lliracn. 

4.  Part  of  thia  region  wa*  inhabited  by  the  Scordisci. 
who  now  live  at  a  great  distance  from  these  iirovincea  ;  a 
race  formerly  savage  and  uncivilized,  as  ancient  hiKtory 
proves,  sacrificing  lheir  prisnnera  to  Bellona  and  Man, 
and  drinking  with  ei^mess  human  blond  out  of  bItqUb. 
Their  ferocity  engaged  the  Roman  icpubiic  in  many  wan; 

'  Bee  Iliad,  ix.  5  :— 

't\ttn'  <ia-wlm. 
Thus  Irunslslod  by  Popa  :— 

"  An  fmm  lis  clauilT  dnn^on,  iBcmfiiR  forth 
A  iluiible  tempeat  of  tliu  veal  nnd  north 
Pwi'lU  o'er  tlie  aea  from  Tlirftcifl'B  frnwri  «hore. 
IIi'SpB  WBVM  an  vravoM,  end  biiU  tb'  ^gean  rou. ' 


I  *• 
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and  on  one  occasion  led  to  the  destruction  of  an  entire  army 
with  its  general.* 

5.  But  we  see  that  the  country  now,  the  district  being  in 
the  form  of  a  creKcent,  resembles  a  splendid  theatre  ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  mountains,  on  the  abrupt  summit 
of  which  are  the  thickly  wooded  passes  of  the  Succi,  which 
separate  Thrace  from  Dacia. 

6.  On  the  left,  or  northern  side,  the  heights  of  the 
Balkan  form  the  boundar}%  as  in  one  part  does  the  Danube 
also,  where  it  touches  the  Boman  territory :  a  river  with 
many  cities,  fortresses,  and  castles  on  its  banks. 

7.  On  the  right,  or  southern  side,  lies  Mount  Rhodopo  ; 
on  the  east,  the  country  is  bounded  by  a  strait,  which 
becomes  more  rapid  from  being  swollen  by  the  wators  of 
the  Euxine  sea,  and  proceeds  onwards  with  its  tides 
towards  the  uEgean,  separating  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia  by  a  narrow  space. 

8.  At  a  confined  corner  on  the  eastward  it  joins  the 
frontier  of  Macedonia  by  a  strait  and  precipitous  defile 
named  Acontisma ;  near  to  which  are  the  valley  and 
station  of  Arethusa,  where  one  may  see  the  tomb  of 
Euripides,  illustrious  for  his  sublime  tragedies;  and  Stagira, 
where  we  are  told  that  Aristotle,  who  as  Cicero  says  pours 
from  his  mouth  a  golden  stream,  was  bom. 

9.  In  ancient  times,  tribes  of  barbarians  occupied  these 
countries,  dithering  from  each  other  in  customs  and 
language.  The  most  formidable  of  which,  from  their 
exceeding  ferocity,  were  the  OdryseBans,  men  so  accustomed 
to  shed  human  blood,  that  when  they  could  not  find  enemies 
enough,  they  would,  at  their  feasts,  when  they  had  eaten 
and  drunk  to  satiety,  stab  th^ir  own  bodies  as  if  they  bo- 
longed  to  others. 

10.  But  as  the  republic  grew  in  strength  while  the 
authoi-itj"  of  the  consular  form  of  government  prevailed, 
Marcus  Didius,  with  great  perseverance,  at'tacked  these 
tribes  which  had  previously  been  deemed  invincible,  and 
had  roved  about  without  any  regard  either  to  divine  or 
human  laws.    Diusus  compelled  them  to  confine  themselves 

*  The  contents  of  the  sixty-third  book  of  Livy  record  that  C.  Porciuti 
Cato  lost  his  wiiole  army  in  a  campaign  against  the  Scordici,  who  were 
«  Pannonion  tribe  :  but  neither  Livy  nor  any  other  writer,  except 
Anmiianus,  mentions  that  Ci^  himself  was  killed. 
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to  theii  n  territories  ;  Minucitis  dofettted  them  I'a  a 
gi-eat  Ik.  on  tho  river  Maritza,  whifh  fluwa  down  irota 
the  lofty  moUQtaiiie  of  the  Odiysa^ons :  and  after  thoee 
exploits,  the  rest  of  (he  tribes  were  nlinoot  destroyed  in  a 
terrible  battle  by  Appius  Claiidins  the  proconsul.  An! 
the  Koman  Seets  made  themselves  msaters  of  the  towns  on 
tha  Bosporus,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Mannora. 
.  After  these  geueralfl  came  Lucullus ;  who  was  tho 


first  of  all  OUT  c 
nation  of  the  Bessi :  m 
the  mouutaineers  of  th^ 
their  obstinate  reeistan 
country  the  whole  of  Th.« 
of  our  ancestors,  and  i 
campaigns,  six  provinaer 
12.  Of  these  provincoi 
biiirders  on  the  Illyrians,  _ 
Thrace  ;  its  chief  cities 
motpioe,  and  Benea ;  I 
tho  province  of  the  R« 
used    to  be  called   UsciiUiima 
cities.     Neit  coiu-jh  Jlysia,  i 


'lught  with  the  warliho 
lar  vigour  ha  crashed 
lhi>  Balkan,  iu  apit»  uf 
Thile   he  waa   in.  that 
jught  under  the  power 
■,  after  many  donbtliil 
1  to  the  republic. 
le  comes  to,  that  wUch 
I  the  especial  name  lA 
□polis,  the  ancient  En- 
citiea.     fiext  to  this 
]f  Hadrianople.  which 
1   Auchialw.   iMilh   great 
ich  is  Marciunopolia,  so 
named  from  the  i-iHter  of  the  emperor  Tnijan,  also  Doros- 
torus,  and  Nioopolis.  Odyssus, 

13.  Next  comes  Scythia,  in  which  the  chief  towns  are 
Dionysiopolis,  Tomii^,  and  L'alatis.  Tho  lost  of  all  is 
£uropa ;  which  bosidos  many  municipal  towns  has  two 
principal  cities,  Apri  and  Perinthus,  which  in  later  times 
has  received  tho  name  of  Horaclea.  Beyond  this  is  Rfao- 
dope,  in  which  are  Iho  cities  of  Maximianopolis,  Maronea, 
and  ^nus,  afrer  founding  ond  leaving  which,  it  was 
thought  jEneas  proceeded  onwards  to  Italy,  of  which, 
after  long  wanderings,  he  became  master,  expecting  bj 
the  auspices  to  enjoy  there  perpetual  prosperity. 

14,  But  it  is  certain,  as  the  invariable  accounts  of  all 
writers  represent,  that  these  tribes  were  nearly  all  &gn- 
cultural.  and,  that  living  on  the  high  mountains  in  these 
regions  above  mentioned,  they  are  sujwrior  to  us  in  health, 
vigour,  and  length  of  life:  and  tliey  believe  that  thi> 
niperiority  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  in  their  food  they  for 
tha  most  part  abstain  from  all  thai  ig  hot ;  also  that  the 
cunalant  dews  besprinkle  Uieir  peraons  with  a  cold  and 
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oracing  moisttire,  and  that  they  enjoy  the  freshness  of  a 
purer  atmosphere ;  and  that  they  are  the  first  of  all  tribes 
to  feel  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  which  are  instinct  with 
life,  before  they  become  tainted  with  any  of  the  foulness 
ari8ing  from  human  things.  Having  discussed  this  matter 
let  us  now  return  to  our  original  narrative. 

V. 

§  1.  After  Procopius  had  been  overpowered  in  Phrygia,  and 
all  material  for  domestic  discords  had  thus  been  removed, 
Victor,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  was  sent  to  the  Goths 
to  inquire,  without  disguise,  why  a  nation  friendly  to  the 
Komans,  and  bound  to  it  by  treaties  of  equitable  peace, 
had  given  the  support  of  its  arms  to  a  man  who  was 
waging  war  against  their  lawful  emperor.  And  they, 
to  excuse  their  conduct  by  a  valid  defence,  produced 
the  letters  from  the  above-mentioned  Procopius,  in  which 
he  alleged  that  he  had  assumed  the  sovereignty  as  his  due, 
as  the  nearest  relation  to  Constantine*s  family ;  and  they 
asserted  that  this  was  a  fair  excuse  for  their  error. 

2.  When  Victor  reported  this  allegation  of  theirs, 
Valens  disregarding  it  as  a  frivolous  excuse,  marched 
against  them,  they  having  alrea4y  got  information  of  his 
approach.  And  at  the  beginning  of  spring  he  assembled 
his  army  in  a  great  body,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  a  for- 
tress named  Daphne,  where  having  made  ^  bridge  of  boats 
he  crossed  the  Danube  without  meeting  any  resistunce. 

3.  And  being  now  full  of  elation  and  confidence,  as 
while  traversing  the  country  in  every  direction  he  met 
with  no  enemy  to  be  either  defeated  or  even  alarmed  by 
his  advance;  they  having  all  been  so  terrified  at  the 
approach  of  so  formidable  a  host,  that  they  hpd  fled  to  the 
high  mountains  of  the  Serri,  which  were  inacoessible  to  all 
except  those  who  knew  the  country. 

4.  Therefore,  that  he  might  not  waste  the  whole  summer, 
and  return  without  having  effected  anything,  he  sent 
forward  Arinthseus,  the  captain  of  the  infantr}',  with  some 
li^ht  forces,  who  seized  on  a  portion  of  their  families, 
which  were  overtaken  as  they  were  wandering  over  the 
plains  before  coming  to  the  steep  and  winding  defiles  of 
the  mountains.  And  having  obtained  this  advantage,  which 
chance  put  in  his  way,  he  returned  with  bis  men  without 


having  unffored  any  iosa,  and  iniloed  without  having'  in- 
flicted any. 

5.  The  next  year  he  attemptod  with  equal  Tigonr  again 
to  inTiide  the  country  of  the  enemy ;  but  being  blocked  in 
hin  advance  by  the  innndatiann  of  the  Danube,  wMcIt 
covei«d  a  wide  extent  of  country,  he  remained  near  the 
town  of  Capri,  where  be  pitched  a  camp  in  which  he  re- 
mained till  the  autumn.  And  from  tlience,  as  he  was  pnj- 
ventcd  from  nndertiiking  any  operations  on  account  of  the 
magnitnde  of  the  floods,  ho  retired  to  Maroianopolis  into 
winter  quarters. 

6.  \Vitli  similar  perseverance  he  again  invaded  the  land 
of  the  barbarians  a  third  year,  having  croeaed  the  river  by 
a  bridge  of  boata  at  Nivots ;  and  by  a  rapid  march  ho 
attacked  the  Gruthungi,  a  warlike  and  very  remote  tribe, 
and  after  some  trivial  Bkirminhes.  he  defeated  Atliaiiaric, 
at  that  time  the  m(»<t  powerful  man  of  the  tribe,  who 
dared  to  resist  him  witli  what  he  fancied  an  adequate 
force,  but  was  c<impelted  to  flee  for  his  life.  And  then 
be  returned  himself  with  his  army  to  MarcianopoliB  to 
flpend  the  winter  there,  ae  the  cold  was  but  slight  in  that 
district. 

7.  After  many  various  events  in  the  campaigns  of  UirM 
years,  there  arose  at  laat  some  very  strong  reasone  in  the 
minds  of  the  barbariann  for  terminating  the  war.  Id  tbo 
first  place,  bccauf-e  tin;  fear  of  tho  enemy  wiw  incrcjised  by 
the  continued  stay  made  by  (he  emperor  in  that  country. 
Seoondiy.  becauuc  an  all  their  commerce  was  cut  off  they 
lt>^Hii  to  feel  great  want  of  necessaries.  So  that  they  sent 
several  embasHies  with  submissive  entreaties  for  pardon 
and  peace. 

8.  Tho  emperor  was  as  yet  inosperienccd.  but  still  he 
■was  a  very  iust  observer  of  event*,  till  having  been  eap- 
livated  by  tho  pcmiciuua  allurements  of  flattery,  ho  Hubse- 
quently  involved  the  republic  in  an  ever- to -be- lamented 
disaster ;  and  now  taking  counsel  for  the  common  good,  ho 
determined  that  it  was  right  to  grant  them  peace. 

9.  And  in  his  turn  he  sent  to  them  Victor  and  Arinthieus. 
who  at  that  time  were  the  commanders  of  his  infantry  and 
cavalry :  and  when  they  sent  him  letters  truly  stating  that 
tlie  Goths  were  willing  to  ^ree  to  the  conditions  which 
they  harl  propised.  he  appointed  a  suitable  place  for  finallj 
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Beltling  the  terms  of  the  peace.  And  since  Athanaric 
alleged  that  he  was  bound  oy  a  most  dreadful  oath,  and 
also  forbidden  by  the  strict  commands  of  his  father  ever  to 
set  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  and  as  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  do  so,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
imbeooming  and  degrading  for  the  emperor  to  cross  over 
to  him,  it  was  decided  by  negotiation  that  some  boats 
should  be  rowed  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  on  which  the 
emperor  should  embark  with  an  armed  guard,  and  that 
there  also  the  chief  of  the  enemy  should  meet  him  with 
his  people,  and  conclude  a  peace  as  had  been  arranged. 

10.  When  this  had  been  arranged,  and  hostages  had 
been  given,  Valens  returned  to  Constantinople,  whither 
afterwards  Athanaric  fled,  when  he  was  driven  from  his 
native  land  by  a  faction  among  his  kinsmen ;  and  he  died 
in  that  city,  and  was  buried  with  splendid  ceremony  ac- 
cording to  the  fioman  feushion. 

VL 

§  1.  In  the  mean  time,  Yalentinian  being  attacked  with  a 
violent  sickness  and  at  the  point  of  death,  at  a  secret 
entertainment  of  the  Gktuls  who  were  present  in  the 
emperor's  army,  Rusticus  Julianus,  at  that  time  master 
of  the  records,  was  proposed  as  the  future  emperor ;  a  man 
as  greedy  of  human  blood  as  a  wild  beast,  seeming  to  be 
smitten  with  some  frenzj',  as  had  been  shown  while  govern- 
ing Africa  as  proconsul. 

2.  For  in  his  prefecture  of  the  city,  a  post  which  he  was 
filling  when  he  died,  fearing  a  change  in  the  tyranny 
through  the  exercise  of  which  he,  as  if  in  a  dearth  of  worthy 
men,  had  been  raised  to  that  dignity,  he  was  compelled  to 
appear  more  gentle  and  merciful. 

3.  Against  his  partisans  others  with  higher  aims  were 
exerting  themselves  in  favour  of  Severus,  who  at  that  time 
was  captain  of  the  infantry,  as  a  man  yery  fit  for  such  a 
dignity,  who,  although  rough  and  unpopular,  seemed  yet 
more  tolerable  than  the  other,  and  worthy  of  being  pre- 
ferred to  him  by  any  means  that  could  be  devised. 

4.  But  all  these  plans  were  formed  to  no  jmi-pose ;  for  iu 
the  mean  time,  the  emperor,  through  the  vwieiy  of  remedieB 
applied,  recovered,  and  would  scarcely  believe  that  hit* 
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life  Ivad  been  saved  with  difficulty.  And  he  nroposcd 
to  invest  his  eon  Gratian,  who  was  now  oq  the  point 
of  arriving  at  manhood,  with  the  ensigoe  of  the  imperial 
Antburity. 

5.  And  when  everything  was  prepared,  and  the  consent 
of  the  foldierssecurttd,  in  order  that  ail  men  might  willingly 
•ooepi  the  now  emperor,  immediately  upon  the  arri^■^of 
Gmiiin.Valentinian  advancing  into  the  open  space,  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  surrounded  endid  oircle  of  nobles 
ftnd  princes,  and  holding  ihe  d"  is  right  hand,  showed 
hiin  to  ihem  alt,  and  in  the  fo  ;  formal  harangue  re- 
oominonded  their  intended  bov.  to  the  anny. 

6.  "  ITiis  imperial  robe  wt""'  jar  ie  a  happy  indica- 
tion of  your  good  will  towt  hen  yon  adjudged  me 
anperiur  to  many  iUustric  Now,  with  yoii  aa  the 
pulnera  of  my  oounsels  at  irem  of  my  wishes,  1 
will  prooeed  to  a  aeasona'  i  F  affection,  relying  oa 
tbe  protecting  promises  ol  loee  eternal  asBiatvuje 
it  ia  owing  that  the  Rtmuiii  d  Is  and  ever  shall  rtand 
unshaken. 

7.  ■'  Listi'n,  1  beseech  you,  0  most  gallant  men,  with 
willing  minds  to  my  desire,  recollecting  tha:  theR« 
things  which  the  laws  of  natural  affection  Banctkm.  we 
h»Te  in  this  instance  not  only  wished  to  accompliiJi  with 
yoar  perfect  cognizance,  but  we  have  also  desired  to  have 
them  confirmed  by  you  as  what  is  proper  for  us  anO  Ukdy 
to  prove  beneficii^. 

8.  This,  my  grown-up  son  Gratian,  to  whom  all  of  tou 
bear  affection  as  a  common  pledge,  who  has  long  li>-ed 
among  vour  own  children,  1  am.  for  the  sake  of  ««cani)g 
the  public  tranquillity  on  all  sidee.  about  to  take  as  mv 
t-oUeague  in  the  imperial  authority,  if  the  pivpitioas  «ifi 
of  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  of  your  dignitv.  tJulI  oo-opef*ta 
with  a  parent's  aSeclioo.  He  has  n>:>t  been  ttminea  hy  » 
rigid  education  from  his  very  cradle  as  we  ooraelvec  baT«; 
nor  has  he  been  equally  taught  to  endure  hardshipa  ;  ■koc  i> 
he  ^  yet,  as  you  see,  able  to  endure  the  toils  of  war;  bat 
in  his  dt8pc«iti<^  he  is  not  nnworthy  if  the  gknoos  repe- 
iMtiun  of  his  Gunily,  or  the  mi^tr  deeds  of  his  sacwton. 
«id,  [  veatnra  to  say,  be  is  likely  to  grow  np  eqaal  to  «nll 
gtttJbtr  actkae. 

d-  '  For  as  1  often  think  when  co&templaii^^  ^  1  s  .• 
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vront  to  do,  his  manners  and  passions  though  not  yet  come 
to  maturity,  he  is  so  furnished  with  the  iiheral  sciences, 
and  in  all  accomplishments  and  graces,  that  even  now, 
while  only  entering  on  manhood,  he  will  be  able  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  of  virtuous  and  vicious  actions.  Be 
will  so  conduct  himself  that  virtuous  men  may  see  that 
they  are  appreciated ;  he  will  be  eager  in  the  performance 
of  noble  actions ;  he  will  never  desert  the  military  standards 
and  eagles ;  he  will  cheerfully  bear  heat,  snow,  frost,  and 
thii^st ;  he  will,  if  necessity  should  arise,  never  shrink  from 
fighting  in  defence  of  his  country ;  he  will  expose  his  life  to 
save  his  comrades  from  danger,  and  (and  this  is  the  highest 
and  greatest  work  of  piety)  he  will  love  the  republic  as  his 
own  paternal  and  ancestral  home." 

10.  Before  he  had  finished  his  speech,  every  soldier 
hastened  to  anticipate  his  comrades  as  well  as  his  position 
permitted  him,  in  showing  that  these  words  of  the  em- 
peror met  with  their  cheerful  assent.  And  so,  as  par- 
takers in  his  jo3%  and  as  convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
his  proposal,  they  declared  Gratian  emperor,  mingling  the 
propitious  clashing  of  their  arms  with  tne  loud  roar  of  the 
trumpets. 

11.  When  Yalentinian  saw  this,  his  confidence  increased ; 
he  adorned  his  son  with  a  crown  and  with  the  robes  befitting 
his  now  supreme  rank,  and  kissed  him;  and  then  thus 
addressed  him,  brilliant  as  he  appeared,  and  giving  careful 
attention  to  all  his  words : — 

12.  ''You  wear  now,"  said  he,  "my  Gratian,  the  impe- 
rial robe,  as  we  have  all  desired,  which  has  been  conferred 
on  you  with  favourable  auspices  by  my  will  and  that  of 
our  comrades.  Therefore  now,  considering  the  weight  of 
the  affairs  which  press  upon  us,  gird  yourself  up  as  the 
colleague  of  your  father  and  your  uncle ;  and  accustom 
yourself  to  pass  fearlessly  with  the  infantry  over  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  which  are  made  passable  by  the  frost,  to 
keep  close  to  your  soldiers,  to  devote  your  blood  and  your 
very  life  with  all  skill  and  deliberation  for  the  safety  of 
those  imder  your  command  ;  to  think  nothing  unworthy  of 
your  attention  which  concerns  any  portion  of  the  Boman 
empire. 

13.  "  This  is  enough  by  way  of  admonition  to  you  at 
the  present  moment,  at  other  times  I  will  not  fail  to  give 

2q 
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furtber  advice.  Now  you  who  remaiD,  the  lefenders  of  tb» 
slate,  I  entreat,  I  beseech  you  to  prMorvo  with  a.  Kteod; 
affection  and  loyalty  yonr  youthful  einpercr  thus  intrusted 
ti)  your  fidelity." 

14.  Those  words  of  the  emperor  were  accepted  aud 
rutilted  with  all  poesiblo  solemnity;  Ettpraxius,  a  oalive 
of  Mdurilania  CseMriensiH  at  tliat  time  ninfiter  of  iha 
recorda,  led  the  way  by  t_  jxeUmatiou,  "  The  family  of 
Gratian  deserves  this."  jiud  being  at  onoo  promoted  to 
be  quK«tor,  he  eet  an  eit-mpie  of  judicious  coofidcnca 
worthy  of  being  imitated  by  all  wise  men ;  ee^oially  bm 
he  in  no  witso  departed  from  tlie  habiiB  of  his  feailess 
iinluro,  b<it  was  at  all  times  a  man  of  tomjisteiicy  Hod 
obedient  to  the  laws,  which,  as  we  have  remarked,  apeak 
to  all  men  with  one  and  the  Bamo  voice  under  tliu  moet 
varied  circa mstancea.  He  at  this  time  was  the  more  litead; 
in  adhering  to  the  iide  of  justice  which  ho  alwaya  en- 
jiuused,  hecuHso  on  one  occasion  when  he  had  given  good 
mlviiH',  ihe  emjicror  li;\il  altacktnl  liiiu  with  viukuce  ai:J 
threats. 

15.  After  this,  the  whole  assembly  broke  out  iato  praisea 
of  both  emperors,  the  elder  and  the  new  one  ;  and  especially 
of  the  boy,  whose  brilliant  eyes,  engaging  countenance 
and  pci-son,  and  apparent  sweetness  of  di^poeitioa,  recom- 
mended him  to  their  favour.  And  these  qualities  would 
have  rendered  him  an  emperor  worthy  to  be  compai'cd  to 
the  most  excellent  princes  of  foi'mer  times,  if  Ikte  had 
permitted,  and  his  relations  who  even  then  began  to  over- 
nhadow  his  virtue,  before  it  was  fiiiivly  rooted,  with  their 
own  wicked  actions. 

16.  Bat  in  this  alTair,  Valenfinian  went  beyond  the 
eiistom  which  had  been  established  fur  several  genenktions, 
in  making  his  brother  and  his  son,  not  Ctesar,  but  emperors ; 
acting  indeed  in  this  reNpeiit  with  great  kindness.  Nor 
had  any  one  yet  ever  created  a  colleague  with  powers  eqiial 
to  his  own,  except  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
Eoado  his  adopted  brother  Vents  his  coUeaguu  ia  the  «i])|tii« 
vithont  any  inferiority  of  p-^wear. 
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VII. 

A.D.  368. 

§  1 .  Aftkr  these  transactions  had  been  thus  settled  to  the 
delight  both  of  the  prince  and  of  the  feoldiers,  but  a  few 
days  intei-vened;  and  then  Avitianiis,  who  had  been 
deputy,  accused  Mamertinus,  the  prefect  of  the  pi-setoriuni, 
of  peculation,  on  his  return  from  the  city  whither  he  had 
gone  to  correct  some  abuses. 

2.  And  in  consequence  of  this  accusation  he  was 
replaced  by  Eufinus,  a  man  accomplished  in  every  respect, 
who  had  attained  the  dignity  of  an  honourable  old 
age,  though  it  is  true  that  he  never  let  slip  any  oppor- 
tunity of  making  money  when  he  thought  he  could  do  so 
secretly. 

3.  He  now  availed  himself  of  his  access  to  the  emperor 
to  obtain  permission  fur  Orfitus,  who  had  been  prefect  of 
the  city,  but  who  was  now  banished,  to  receive  back  hiw 
property  which  had  been  confiscated,  and  return  home. 

4.  And  although  Yaleutinian  was  a  man  of  undisguised 
ferocity,  he  nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  opinion  of  his  cruelty,  took  all 
possible  pains  to  restrain  the  fieice  impetuosity  of  his 
disposition.  But  this  defect  increasing  gradually,  from 
having  been  checked  for  some  time,  presently  broke  out 
more  unrestrained  to  the  ruin  of  many  persons ;  and  his 
severity  was  increased  by  the  vehemence  of  his  anger.  For 
wise  men  define  passion  as  a  lasting  ulcer  of  the  mind,  and 
sometimes  an  incurable  one,  usually  engendered  from  a 
weakness  of  the  intellect ;  and  they  have  a  plausible  argu- 
ment for  asserting  this  in  the  fact  that  people  in  bad  health 
are  more  passionate  than  those  who  are  well ;  women,  than 
men;  old  men,  than  youths;  and  people  in  bad  circum- 
stances than  the  prosperous. 

5.  About  this  time,  among  the  deaths  of  'uany  personis 
of  low  degree,  that  of  Diodes,  who  had  previously  been 
a  treasurer  of  Illyricum,  was  especially  remarked;  the 
emperor  having  had  him  burnt  alive  for  some  very  slight 
ofience,  as  was  also  the  execution  of  Diodorus^  who  had 
previously  had  an  honourable  employment  in  the  pro- 
'v^oes,  and  also  that  of  thxes  offiioers  c^  the  iticar  prefect 
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of  Italy,  who  were  all  put  to  death  with  p«at  cnielty 
becauAe  the  count  of  Italy  had  conipluiaed  to  the  emperor 
that  DiodoruH  had,  tbougli  in  &  ctiDBtitutioiial  manner, 
implored  the  aid  of  the  law  ugaiiist  him;  and  that  the 
officers,  by  command  of  the  judge,  served  a  etiinmons  on 
him  as  he  was  setting  ont  on  a  journey,  comnianding  him 
to  answer  to  the  ni^titai  aocoi-ding  to  law.  And  the 
Christians  at  Milan  to  tluH  day  uherisfa  their  memoi-y,  and 
call  the  place  where  they  were  buried,  the  tomb  of  the 
innocents. 

G.  Afterwards,  in  the  afl'air  of  a  certain  Pannoniati, 
named  Maxentius,  on  account  of  the  exccntion  of  a  een- 
tonce  very  properly  commanded  by  the  judge  to  be  carried 
ont  immediaiely,  he  oi-deivd  all  the  mu^titrateB  of  these 
towns  to  be  put  to  death,  when  Eiipraxius,  who  at  that 
time  was  queaitor,  inteiposed,  saying,  "  Be  more  sparing, 
O  most  pious  of  emperon,  for  those  Tmom  you  command  to 
be  put  to  dcnth  as  criminals,  the  Chrititian  religion  hononts 
as  iiiitrtyr!',  tli.'it  if;  ns  piTsons  iiowptable  to  thi'  ilcity." 

7.  And  the  prefect  Florentins,  imitating  the  salntaiy 
boldness  of  Kupraxius,  when  he  henrd  that  the  emperor 
was  in  a  similar  manner  very  angrj*  aboni  some  trifling  and 
pai'donablo  matter,  and  that  he  had  ordei*ed  the  execntian 
of  three  of  the  mngistratcs  in  each  of  several  cities,  said 
to  him,  "  And  what  is  to  be  doiie  if  any  town  has  not  got 
so  many  niagiatiulcs ?  It  will  be  necessary  to  suspend 
the  execution  there  till  there  are  a  suflScient  number  for 

8. 

cunistance  horrible  even  to  t>peak  of,  that  if  any  one  came 
before  him  prote,sting  against  being  judged  by  a  powerfbl 
enemy,  and  requii-ing  that  some  other  judge  might  hear  his 
taut!,  he  always  refused  it ;  and  however  just  the  ar^ments 
of  (he  nmn  might  be,  he  remitted  his  cause  to  the  decision 
of  the  very  judge  whom  he  feared.  And  thei'e  was  another 
verj-  bad  thing  much  spoken  of;  namely,  that  when  it  was 
urged  that  any  debtor  was  in  such  absolute  want  as  to  be 
unable  to  pay  anything,  ho  used  to  pronounce  sentence 
of  death  on  him. 

0.  lint  some  princes  do  those  and  other  similar  actions 
with  the  more  lofty  arrogance,  because  they  never  allow 
their  friends  any  opportunity  of  setting  them  right  in  ai^ 
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mistake  ihey  mnke,  either  in  &  plan  or  in  its  execution ; 
while  they  terrify  their  enemies  by  the  greatnesB  of  their 
power,  lliere  can  be  no  question  nf  miHtake  or  error 
raised  befun-  men  who  consider  whatever  they  choose  to  do 
to  be  in  itaelf  the  greatest  of  virtues. 

VIII. 

$  I.  TiLGXTisiAN  having  left  Amiena,  and  being  on  his 
way  to  Treves  in  great  haste,  received  the  disastrous  in- 
telligence that  Bntnin  was  reduced  by  ihe  ravages  of  the 
united  barbariana  to  the  loiveet  extremity  of  distress ;  that 
Nectaridiie.  the  count  of  the  xea-coasr,  had  been  slain  in 
battle,  and  the  dnke  Fiillofaudee  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  in  an  arabufcaile. 

2.  ITiis  news  atrutk  him  with  great  consternation,  and 
he  imraediHt«ly  sctit  Severun,  the  count  of  the  domestic 
guards,  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  disasters  if  he  could  find 
a  desirable  opportunity,  Severus  was  soon  recalled,  and 
Jovinus,  who  then  went  to  that  country,  sent  forward  Fro- 
vertuides  with  great  expedition  to  ask  for  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  army  ;  for  they  both  affirmed  that  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  required  suoh  a  reinforcement. 

3.  Last  of  all,  on  account  of  the  many  formidable  reports 
which  a  continual  stream  of  messengers  brought  from  that 
island.  Theodoaius  was  appointed  to  proceed  (hither,  aod 
ordered  to  make  great  haste.  He  was  an  officer  already 
distinguished  for  his  pruweiis  in  war,  and  having  collected 
a  numerous  force  of  uavalry  and  infimtiy,  he  proceeded  to 
assume  the  command  in  full  confidence. 

4.  And  since  when  I  was  compiling  my  account  of 
the  acts  of  the  emperor  Constantino,  1  explained  as  well 
as  I  could  ihn  movement  of  tlie  sea  in  tlmse  parts  at  its 
ebb  and  flow,  and  the  situation  of  Britain,  I  look  upon  it 
as  superfluous  to  return  to  what  has  been  once  described ; 
as  the  Ulysses  of  Homer  when  among  the  Phaeacians  hesi- 
tated to  repeat  his  adventures  by  reason  of  the  snfi'eringa 
they  brought  to  mind. 

6.  It  will  \<e  sufficient  here  to  mention  that  at  that  time 
the  Picts,  who  were  divided  into  two  nations,  the  Dicali- 
doncs  and  the  Vecturiones,  and  likewise  the  Attacotti,  a 
very  warlike  people,  aod  the  Scots  were  sll  roving  over 
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different  parts  of  thoeojmtry  and  commilting great  ravages. 
\\'Li]o  the  Frunka  and  the  Saxons  who  aro  on  the  fronliere 
of  the  Gaula  were  ravaging  thoir  country  wherever  they 
conld  etftict  an  untmuue  by  sea  or  land,  plundering  an<l 
burning,  and  niurdoring  all  the  urisonera  ihey  could  take. 
0.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  cvIIh,  if  a  favourable  fortune 
should  afford  ao  opportunity,  the  new  and  energetic  general 
repaired  to  that  inland  situated  at  the  entreme  comer  of 
the  earth ;  and  when  he  had  reached  the  coast  of  Bool^^e, 
which  is  separated  from  tlie  opposite  coast  by  a  very  narrow 
Rtrait  of  the  eea,  which  there  riecs  and  falls  in  a  sl2«iige 
manner,  l)eing  rained  by  violent  tides,  and  then  again 
sinking  to  a  perfect  level  like  a  plain,  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  sailors.  From  Buulogne  he  ciwued  the  strait 
in  a  leisurely  manner,  and  reached  Eiuhhormigh,  b,  veiy 
tranquil  station  on  the  opposite  otiast,  . 

7.  And  when  the  Batavt.  and  Hemli,  and  the  Jovian 
and  Vic(ori«n  If;;i.ins  who  follo^s■ell  from  the  same  ylacfi. 
had  also  arrived,  he  then,  relying  on  their  number  and 
])Ower,  landed  and  marched  towards  Ijondinium,  an  ancient 
town  which  has  since  been  named  Augusta  :  and  dividinj; 
his  army  into  Keveral  detachments,  he  attacked  the  preda- 
tory anil  straf^lini;  baiLds  of  ilie  enemy  who  were  loaded 
with  the  weight  of  tlieir  plunder,  and  having  speedily 
iDHted  them  while  driving  prisoners  in  chains  and  cattle 
liefore  them,  he  deprived  them  of  their  booty  which  they 
liftij  carried  off  fi-om  tliese  misei-aVile  tributaries  of  Home. 

8.  To  whom  he  restored  the  whole  except  a  small  ]>ortion 
wliich  he  allotted  to  his  own  weary  soldiers ;  and  then 
joyful  and  triumphant  he  made  his  entry  into  the  city 
which  had  just  before  been  overwhelmed  by  disasters,  but 
was  now  uuddenl.v  re-established  almost  before  it  could 
have  hoped  for  deliverance. 

0.  This  success  encouii^d  him  to  deeds  of  greater 
daring,  and  after  considering  what  counsels  might  be 
the  safest,  he  liesilated,  being  full  of  doiibis  as  to  the 
future,  and  Cfmvinced  by  the  confession  of  his  prisoners 
and  the  information  given  him  by  desfrters.  (hat  ko -^-ast 
a  multitude,  composed  of  vai'ions  nations,  all  incredibly 
savage,  could  only  bo  vanquished  by  secret  stratagema  and 
unexpected  attacks. 

10.  Then,  hy  tlie  publication  of  several  edicts,  in  whiob 
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lie  promised  them  impunity,  he  invited  deserters  and 
others  who  were  straggling  about  the  country  on  furlough, 
to  repair  to  his  camp.  At  this  summons  numbers  came 
in,  and  he,  though  eager  to  advance,  being  detained  by 
anxious  cares,  requested  to  have  Civilis  sent  to  him, 
to  govern  Britain,  with  the  rank  of  pro-prefect,  a  man  of 
quick  temper,  but  just  and  upright ;  and  he  asked  at  the 
same  time  for  Dulcitius,  a  general  eminent  for  his  military 
skilL 

IX. 

§  1.  These  were  the  events  which  occurred  in  Britain. 
But  in  another  quarter,  from  the  very  beginning  of  Valen- 
tiuian's  reign,  Africa  had  been  overrun  by  the  fury  of  the 
barbarians,  intent  on  bloodshed  and  lapine,  which  they 
sought  to  carry  on  by  audacious  incursions.  Their  licen- 
tiousness was  encouraged  by  the  indolence  and  geneiul 
covetousness  of  the  soldiers,  and  especially  by  the  conduct 
of  Count  Eomanus. 

2.  Who,  foreseeing  what  was  likely  to  happen,  and  being 
veiy  skilful  in  transferring  to  others  the  odium  which  he 
himself  deserved,  was  detested  by  men  in  general  for  the 
savageness  of  his  temper,  and  also  because  it  seemed  as  if 
►lis  object  was  to  outnin  even  our  enemies  in  ravaging 
the  provinces.  He  greatly  relied  on  his  relationship  to 
Eemigius,  at  that  time  master  of  the  offices,  who  sent  all 
kinds  of  false  and  confused  statements  of  the  condition  of 
the  conntiy,  so  that  the  emperor,  cautious  and  waiy  as  he 
plumed  himself  on  being,  was  long  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  teiTible  suti'erings  of  the  Africans. 

3.  I  will  explain  with  great  diligence  the  complete 
series  of  all  the  transactions  which  took  place  in  those 
regions,  the  death  of  Kuricius  the  governor,  and  of  his 
lieutenants,  and  all  the  other  mournful  events  which  took 
place,  when  the  proper  opportunity  airives. 

4.  And  since  we  are  able  here  to  speak  freely,  let  us 
openly  say  what  we  think,  that  this  emperor  was  the  first 
of  all  our  princes  who  raised  the  arrogance  of  the  soldiers 
to  so  great  a  height,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  state, 
ly  increasing  their  rank,  dignity,  and  riches.  And 
(^  which  was  a  lamentable  thing,  both  on  public  and  private 
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acpounts)  while  he  punished  the  orriire  of  the  commoa 
Holdiera  with  nnrelenting  severity,  he  Kpured  ihe  officen, 
who,  as  if  complete  licence  wei-o  given  to  iheir  misconduot, 
proceeded  to  all  possible  len^tlw  of  rupndlyand  cnieity 
for  the  ncquisitiDn  of  riches,  and  actiog  au  if  they  thonght  ' 
that  the  fortunes  of  all  peraons  depended  direotlj  on 
their  nod. 

5.  The  framers  of  our  anoient  laws  had  songht  to  reprsa     i 
their  pride  and  power,  BometimcB  oven  condemning  the     i 
innocent  to  death,  as  is  otten  done  in  caaea  when,  ftom  (he 
multitude  ooiioemed  in  some  atrocity,  some  innocent  men,     ] 
owing  to  Iheir  ill  Inck,  suffer  for  the  wliole.      And  this 
lias  ocoasionally  extended   even   to  the    case   of  private 
persons. 

6.  Tint  in  Trauria  the  banditti  formed  into  bodies  and 
roamed  through  the  villages,  laying  wast«  and  plimd«riag  j 
the  towns  and  wealthy  conntnp  bonsait :  and  by  the  nag-  4 
uitude  of  their  ravages  (hey  also  f;roat!y  distrcBsed  Pam- 
phylin  iunl  (.'ilicia.  And  whc-n  Musoninw.  who  at  that 
time  was  the  deputy  of  Asia  Minor,  having  previously 
been  a  mastor  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  had  heaid  that  they 
were  spreading  mossicre  and  rapine  in  every  direction, 
being  filled  with  t;rief  at  the  evil  of  which  he  had  just 
beard,    and    perceiving    that  the  soldiers  were    rusting 

in  luxury  and  innctivity,  he  look  with  him  a  few  light- 
armed  troops,  called  Diogmitw,  and  resolved  to  attack  the 
first  body  of  phmdorein  he  could  find.  Ills  way  led 
through  a  narrow  and  most  difficult  defile,  and  thus  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  which  ho  had  no  chance  of 
escaping,  and  was  slain,  with  all  the  nieit  under  his 
command. 

7.  The  robbei'  bands  become  elated  at  tliis  advantage, 
and  roained  over  the  whole  country  with  increased  boldness, 
slaying  many,  till  at  hist  our  aimy  was  aroused,  and  drove 
them  to  take  rcfrige  amid  the  recesses  of  the  rooks  and 
mountains  they  inhabit  And  then,  as  Ihey  were  not 
allowed  to  rest,  and  were  out  otT  from  all  means  of  ob- 
taining neces-^ary  supplies,  they  at  last  begge<l  for  a  truce, 
as  a  prelude  to  peace,  being  led  to  this  step  by  the  advice 
of  the  people  of  Germanioopi.lis,  whose  opinions  *lways 
had  as  much  weight  with  them  as  standard-bearers  have 
with  an  Knay.     And  after  giving  hostages  aa  they  wwt 
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(tesireii.  they  remained  for  a  long  time  quiet,  without  veo- 
turiDg  on  tiny  hostiliticB. 

S.  \Vhile  tlicee  events  were  taking  place,  Pnetextatiu 
wea  admin iriteriiig  the  prefecture  of  the  city  in  a  noble 
luttnner,  exhibiting  nnmerouN  inHlances  of  integrity  und 
l>nibity,  virtues  fur  which  lie  had  been  eminent  from  his 
earliest  youth  ;  and  thus  he  obtained  what  rarely  happens 
to  any  one,  that  while  he  was  feared,  he  did  not  at  the 
same  time  lo^e  tbe  atfection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which 
in  Heldom  strongly  folt  for  those  whum  they  fear  a8 
judges. 

9.  By  his  anthority,  impartiality,  and  just  decisions, 
a  tnmult  was  appeased,  which  iho  quarreln  of  the  ChriK- 
tians  had  excitf^l,  and  after  Urninus  was  expelled  complete 
tranquillity  was  restoied,  which  best  corresponded  to  the 
^vishes  of  the  Komnn  people ;  while  the  glor.y  of  their 
illustrious  giivemor,  who  performed  so  many  useful  actions, 
continually  increased. 

10.  Fur  he  also  removed  all  the  halconieti,  which  the 
ancient  laws  of  Home  had  forbidden  to  be  constructed,  and 
separated  from  the  sacred  temples  the  walls  <if  private 
hi>nites  which  liad  been  improperly  joined  to  them ;  and 
established  one  uniform  and  proper  weight  in  every 
quaiter,  for  by  no  other  means  could  he  check  the  covetouB- 
ness  of  those  who  made  their  scales  sfter  their  own  plea- 
sure. And  in  the  adjudication  of  lawsuits  he  excced^l  all 
men  in  obtjiining  that  praise  which  Cicero  mentions  in  hia 
panegyric  of  Brotiis,  that  while  he  did  notliing  with  a 
view  to  please  anjbody,  everything  which  he  did  plewed 
everyiwdy. 


§  I.  Abodt  the  same  time,  when  Valentinian  had  gone 
forth  on  an  expedition  veiy  cautiously  as  he  fancied,  a 
prince  of  the  Allemanni,  by  name  Hando,  who  had  been  for 
Slime  time  preparing  for  the  eneoiition  «{  a  plan  which  he 
had  conceived,  with  a  body  of  light-aimed  troops  equipped 
only  for  a  predatory  expedition,  surprised  and  etonned 
Uayence,  which  was  wholly  destitute  of  a  ganison. 

2.  And  as  he  arrived  at  the  time  when  a  great  solemnity 
of  tbe  Christian  religion  was  being  celebrated,  he  fonnd 
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no  obstacle  w  ha  lever  in  carrj'ing  off  a  vast  mnllitnd*  i'( 
bi'lii  men  bikI  woiuon  as  prixoiLera,  with  uo  small  (iiumtity 
wf  goods  as  booty. 

\i.  After  thin,  for  a  bliort  interval  a  eiNlden  liope  of 
ViHglitei'  fortune  sliime  npon  the  atTaivB  of  liume.  Fur  tut 
king  VilhicabiuH,  the  m)ti  of  Yndomarius,  a  bold  and  wai- 
like  man,  though  iii  H]){ica-''"'"e  elfeminate  uiid  disenttcH. 
was  continually  luisin^  u,  e  tioiibU-tt  ul  war  a^iiml 
ns.  great  paine  were  taken  to  uavo  hiiu  removed  by  somo 
Hioana  or  otUtr. 

4.  And  beoniine  after  many  attempts  it  was  found  im- 
jwssible  to  defeat  him  or  to  procuie  faia  betrayal,  hia  ]uo^t 
confideatial  Ber\ant  was  tampered  wilh  by  i.ne  uf  our  men. 
and  by  his  hand  he  loat  his  life;  and  afier  hia  deatli. 
all  lioatile  atlacke  upon  us  wore  laid  aside  for  a  while. 
Itut  hid  murdeier,  fearing  pnniahiiietit  if  the  truth  xhould 
pet  abroad,  without  delay  took  refuge  in  the  Ruuan 
tenitoty. 

5.  At'ier  this  an  expedition  on  a  larger  8cak  than  usral 
wat)  pioji-cted  with  great  care  and  diligence  gainst  the 
Allemaiuii,  to  consial  of  a  gioat  variety  of  troops  ;  the 
public  Katety  impei-ativcly  retguired  such  a  measure,  since 
the  treachei^ue  niovementHof  tliat  easily  recruited  nation 
were  regarded  wilh  ontinnal  uiiprehension,  while  our 
aoldiora  were  the  more  iirilatcd,  because,  on  account  of  ihe 
conutant  sUKptcioti  which  their  eharactei'  awakened,  at  one 
time  abject  and  siip]iliant.  at  another  urrog;i:ii  and  threat- 
ening, they  were  never  iillowed  to  rest  in  peace. 

G.  Accordingly,  a  vast  force  waa  collected  from  all 
quarters,  well  furnished  wilh  anus  and  supplies  of  pro- 
viMonK,  and  the  cutint  Scb^Klian  having  been  sent  foi 
with  the  lllyrian  and  jialinn  legions  which  he  com- 
niandcd.  as  Koon  as  the  weather  got  warm,  ^'alonttnian, 
nocompanicd  by  Gratian,  crossed  the  Khine  without  re- 
sislanee.  Having  divided  the  whole  army  into  four  divi- 
siima,  he  himself  marched  with  the  centre,  while  Jovinua 
and  SeveruH,  the  two  captains  of  the  camp,  commanded  the 
diviHiuns  on  each  side,  thus  protecting  the  anny  from  any 
sudden  attack. 

7.  And  immediately  under  the  guidance  of  men  who 
knew  the  roadii.  all  the  appn>acheB  having  been  rooon- 
noitred,  the  aiiuy  advanced  slowly  through  a  meet  exten- 
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sive  disirict,  the  soldiers  by  the  slowness  of  their  inarch 
being  all  the  more  excited  to  wish  for  battle,  and  gnahh- 
ing  their  teeth  in  a  thi-eatening  manner,  as  if  they  had 
already  found  the  barbarians.  And  as,  afier  many  days 
liad  passed,  no  one  could  be  found  who  offered  any  le- 
sistance,  the  tioops  applied  the  devouring  flame  to  all  the 
houses  and  all  the  crops  which  were  standing,  with  the 
exception  of  such  supplies  for  their  own  magazines  as 
the  doubtful  events  of  war  compelled  them  to  collect  and 
store  up. 

8.  After  this  the  emperor  advanced  further,  with  no 
great  speed,  till  he  arrived  at  a  place  called  Solicinium, 
where  he  halted,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  come  upon  some 
barrier,  being  informed  by  the  accurate  report  of  his 
advanced  guard  that  the  baibarians  were  seen  at  a  dis- 
tunce. 

9.  They,  seeing  no  way  of  preserving  their  safety  unless 
they  defended  themselves  by  a  speedy  battle,  trusting  in 
their  acquaintance  with  the  countiy,  with  one  consent 
occupied  a  lofty  hill,  abiiipt  and  inaccessible  in  its  rugged 
heights  on  every  side  except  the  noiih,  where  the  ascent 
was  gentle  and  easy.  Our  standards  were  fixed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  cry,  **  To  arms  \"  was  raised :  and 
the  soldiers,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  and  his 
generals,  rested  in  quiet  obedience,  waiting  for  the  raising 
of  the  emperor's  banner  as  the  signal  for  engaging  in 
battle. 

1 0.  And  because  little  or  no  time  could  be  spared  for 
deliberation,  since  on  one  side  the  impatience  of  the 
holdiers  was  formidable,  and  on  the  other  the  Allemanni 
were  shouting  out  their  horrid  yells  all  aroiind,  the  ne- 
cessity for  i-apid  operations  led  to  the  plan  that  Sebastian 
with  his  division  should  seize  the  northern  side  of  the 
hill,  where  we  have  said  the  ascent  was  gentle,  in  which 
position  it  was  expected  that,  if  fortune  ftivoured  him, 
he  would  be  able  easily  to  destroy  the  flying  barbarians. 
And  when  he,  as  had  been  arranged,  had  moved  forward 
fii*st,  while  Gratian  was  kept  behind  vtrith  the  Jovian 
legion,  that  young  prince  being  as  yet  of  an  age  unfit 
for  battle  or  for  hard  toil,  Valentinian,  like  a  deliberate 
and  prudent  general,  took  off  his  helmet,  and  reviewed 
his  centuries  and  maniples,  and  not  having  informed  any 
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of  Qie  nobles  of  Uis  secret  iiitentions,  and  h»viti]];  sent 
back  his  niiiiieioun  body  of  gutirds,  went  forward  liinniclf 
with  a  wery  small  eitourt,  whose  courage  anil  fidelity 
he  cip'dd  trust,  to  reconnoitre  the  foot  of  the  hill,  iltv 
ol&riiig  (lui  he  was  always  apt  to  think  highly  of  his  own 
skill)  th'it  it  must  be  possible  to  find  anoUior  path  which 
led  to  thi!  Kuintait  bexidee  that  which  the  advanced  giuiid 
Jiad  repoiled. 

11.  lie  then,  an  he  advanced  by  a.  devious  tmdc  over 
ground  htrangii  to  him,  and  across  puthleBS  swamps,  was 
verj'  nearly  being  killed  by  (he  eudden  attack  of  a  bund 
placed  ill  an  ambiucade  on  his  flank,  and  being  drivra 
to  ci>treiiiities,  only  ei>CRped  by  epurring  his  hurse  to  a 
gallop  in  a  different  direction  over  a  deep  swamp,  so  at 
laat.  after  being  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  he  rejoined 
hiN  legions.  Hut  so  great  had  been  his  peril  that  hi* 
chamberlain,  who  was  carrying  hia  helmet,  whi^  wa< 
adi>nied  with  giild  and  preciniis  sfones,  disappeared, 
helmet  and  all,  while  the  man's  body  could  never  be 
found,  80  that  it  could  be  known  positively  whether  he 
were  alive  or  dead. 

12.  Tiien,  when  the  men  had  been  refreshed  by  rest, 
and  the  signal  fur  battle  was  raided,  and  the  clang  of 
warlike  tniuipets  roused  their  courage,  two  yonths  of 
prominent  valour,  eager  to  be  the  Brut  to  encounter  the 
danger,  dashed  on  wiib  fearless  impetnosity  befire  the 
line  of  their  comrades.  Ono  wan  of  the  b;inil  of  EJcntarii, 
by  name  Salvius,  the  other,  Lupicinus.  lielongiiig  to  the 
Gentiles,  'i'hey  raised  a  terrible  tliout,  brandished  their 
Kpears,  and  when  they  reached  iho  fi^ot  of  the  rocks, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Alieinaiini  to  repel  them, 
pushed  ste^idily  on  to  the  higher  ground;  while  behind 
ihcm  came  ilic  main  body  of  (he  army,  which  following 
their  Icail  over  places  roicgh  with  brumbies  and  rugged,  at 
last,  after  vaat  exeitions,  I'eachcd  the  very  summit  of 
the  heights. 

I!f.  'rhen  again,  with  groat  spirit  on  both  sides,  the 
conflict  raged  wiih  spears  and  swords.  On  our  sido  the 
soldiers  were  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  war ;  on  the  other 
^ide  the  l>aibarians,  ferocious  but  incautious,  closed  with 
them  in  the  mighty  fray ;  while  our  army  extending  iteelf. 
outflanked   them  on    both    sides   with    it^    overlapping 
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wings,  the  enemy's  alarm  being  increased  by  our  shovtB, 
the  neighing  of  the  horses,  and  the  clan^  of  tnimpets. 

14.  Nevertheless  they  resisled  with  indomitable  courage, 
and  the  battle  was  for  some  time  undecided;  both  sides 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  death  was  scattered 
almost  equally. 

15.  At  last  the  barbarians  were  beaten  down  by  the 
ardour  of  the  I^omans,  and  being  disordered  and  broken, 
were  thiuwn  into  complete  confusion  ;  and  ats  they  began 
to  retreat  they  were  assailed  with  great  effect  by  the  spears 
and  javelins  of  their  enemies.  SSuon  the  retieat  became 
a  flight,  and  panting  and  exhausted,  they  exposed  their 
backs  and  the  back  sinews  of  their  legs  and  thighs  to 
their  pursuers.  After  many  had  been  slain,  those  who 
fled  fell  into  the  ambuscade  laid  for  them  by  Sebastian, 
who  WHS  posted  with  his  reserve  at  the  back  >f  the  moun- 
tain, and  who  now  fell  unexpectedly  on  their  flank,  and 
blew  numbers  of  them,  while  the  rest  who  escaped  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods. 

16.  In  this  battle  we  also  sufiered  no  inconsiderable 
loss.  Among  those  who  fell  was  Valerian,  the  first  officer 
of  the  domestic  guards,  and  one  of  the  Scutarii,  named 
Natuspardo,  a  warrior  of  such  pre-eminent  courage  that  he 
might  be  compared  to  the  ancient  Sicinius  or  Sergius. 

17.  After  these  transactions,  accompanied  with  this  diver- 
sity of  fortune,  the  aimy  went  into  winter  quarters,  and 
the  emperor  returned  to  Treves. 


XI. 

§  1 .  About  this  time,  Vulcatius  Huflnus  died,  while  filling 
the  office  of  prefect  of  the  prsetorium,  and  Probus  was  sum- 
moned from  Kome  to  succeed  him,  a  man  well  known  to 
the  whole  lioman  world  for  the  eminence  of  his  family,  and 
his  influence,  as  well  as  for  his  vast  riches,  for  he  possessed 
a  patrimonial  inheritance  which  was  scattered  over  the 
whole  empire ;  whether  acc^uii'ed  justly  or  unjustly  it  ia 
not  for  us  to  decide. 

2.  A  certain  good  fortune,  as  the  poets  would  represent 
it,  attended  him  trom  his  birth,  and  bore  him  on  her  rapid 
wings,  exhibiting  bim  sometimee  as  a  man  of  beneficent 
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character,  pronioltiig  the  iii(«reet9  of  hix  ftiondti,  ihongli 
often  also  a  furmidublo  ioiHguer,  and  cruel  and  mischitvonH 
in  the  gratiUcatiou  of  hia  eiiniitieu.  As  long  as  he  livtd 
be  had  great  power,  owing  to  the  magnificence  of  h'm  gifig 
ftod  to  his  frequent  pousessicin  of  uffice,  and  ytt  he  was  at 
times  tiiuid  towards  ihe  bold,  though  dominoeriDg  over  the 
timid  ;  so  that  when  full  of  Holf-confideacQ  he  appe-rod  to 
be  eqsouting  in  the  Imgic  bus!  .nd  when  ho  was  ofnid 
he  eeumed  more  aboiied  than  taoat  abject  characiei 

in  oornedy. 

3,  And  as  ReheB,  when  removed  from  their  natnni 
fllemeiit,  cannot  live  long  oi  land,  so  he  began  to 
pine  when  not  in  some  post  ithorily  which  he  was 
ariTen  to  be  solicitous  for  b;  quabblos  of  his  tioopa 
of  clients,  whose  boundto»  c  ^prevented  their  aver 
being  innocent,  and  who  thrtiL.  ^ir  patnm  forward  into 
ftffiun  of  state  in  order  to  be  a  to  perj>eiratfl  all  aorts  ol 
crimes  with  impunity, 

4.  For  it  must  l«  ooufos.wd  thut  (hough  ho  wus  a  man 
of  such  magnanimity  thut  ho  never  dusiredany  dependent 
or  servant  of  his  to  do  an  unlawful  thing,  yet  if  he  found 
that  any  one  of  them  bad  committed  a.  crime,  he  laid  aside 
all  coiiEi deration  of  justice,  would  not  allow  Ihe  case  to  he 
inquired  into,  but  defended  tho  man  without  the  slightest 
r^ard  for  right  or  wrong.  Now  this  is  a  fault  expressly 
condemned  by  Cicero,  who  thus  speakH :  "  For  what  di^r- 
ence  is  there  belwcen  one  who  has  advised  an  nction,  and 
one  who  approves  of  it  after  it  is  performed?  or  what 
diSerenca  does  it  ninko  whether  1  wished  it  be  done,  or 
am  glad  that  it  m  done?" 

6.  Ho  was  a  man  of  a  suspicioriB  temper,  self-relying, 
often  wearing  a  bitter  amile,  and  Hometimes  caressing  a 
man  the  more  ofTectually  to  injure  him. 

6.  This  vice  is  a  very  corbspicuous  one  in  dispoaitiona  of 
that  kind,  and  mostly  ao  when  it  is  thought  possible 
to  conceal  it.  Ho  was  also  so  implacable  and  obstinate 
in  his  enmities,  that  if  be  ever  resolved  to  injure  any 
one  he  would  never  ho  diverted  from  his  pui-puse  ay 
any  eDtrentieH,  nur  be  led  to  paidiin  :my  faults,  so  that 
bis  ears  seemed  to  bo  stupped  nut  with  wax  but  with 
lead. 

7.  I>v«a  when  «t  the  veijr  smumit  of  wealth  and  digpi^ 
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he  was  always  anxious  and  watchful,  and  therefore  he  was 
continually  subject  to  trifling  illnesses. 

8.  Such  was  the  course  of  events  which  took  place  in 
the  western  provinces  of  the  empire. 

XII. 

§  I.  Thb  King  of  Persia,  the  aged  Sapor,  who  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  reign  had  been  addicted  to  the 
lovo  uf  plunder,  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
and  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  peace  subsequently  made, 
for  a  short  time  seemed  with  his  people  to  be  fiiendly  to 
UH ;  but  presently  he  trampled  iinder  foot  the  agreement 
wliich  he  had  made  with  Jovian,  and  poured  a  body  of 
ti'oops  into  Armenia  to  annex  that  country  to  his  own 
dominions,  as  if  the  whole  of  the  former  arrangements  had 
been  abolished. 

2.  At  first  he  contented  himself  with  various  tricks, 
intrigues,  and  deceits,  inflicting  some  trifling  injuries  on 
the  nation  which  unanimously  resisted  him,  tampeiing 
with  some  of  the  nobles  and  satraps,  and  making  sudden 
inroads  into  the  districts  belonging  to  others. 

3.  Afterwards  by  a  system  of  artful  cajolery  fortified  by 
perjury,  he  got  their  king  Arsaces  into  his  hands,  having 
invited  him  to  a  banquet,  when  he  ordered  him  to  be 
seized  and  conducted  to  a  secret  chamber  behind,  where 
his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  loaded  with  silver 
chains,  which  in  that  country  is  looked  upon  as  a  solace 
under  punishment  for  men  of  rank,  trifling  though  it  be ; 
then  he  removed  him  from  his  country  to  a  fortress  called 
Agabana,  where  he  applied  to  him  the  toiture,  and  finally 
put  him  to  death. 

4.  After  this,  in  order  that  his  perfidy  might  leave 
nothing  unpolluted,  having  expelled  Sauromaces,  whom 
the  authority  of  the  Eomans  had  made  governor  of  Hiberia, 
he  conferred  the  government  of  that  district  on  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Aspacuras,  even  giving  him  a  diadem,  to 
mark  the  insult  oflered  to  the  decision  of  oar  emperors. 

5.  And  after  these  infamous  actions  he  committed  the 
charge  of  Armenia  to  an  eunuch  named  Cylaces,  and  to 
Artabannes,  a  couple  of  deserters  whom  he  had  received 
moma  time  before  (one  of  them  having  been  pie&ct  of  tlial 


Bation,  and  the  other  cniQioaii^er  io-chiof)!  and  Iioeujuined 
them  lo  KhS  everv  exerlion  lo  denlroy  the  Uiwn  of  Artc^e- 
rasKB.  u  plai-e  dttcnded  by  utrong  wallB  and  a  BiifficirnC 
IpuTiBon,  in  wliich  were  the  treHBure«,  uud  thiL>  wife  and 
sun  of  ArHHces. 

6,  'iliwte  genorels  commenced  the  siege  as  ihey  were 
oMered.  Aud  as  it  '"  ■»  (■■■■-'•■•"^  nlacud  on  a  vmy  ru^q^ 
niuimtftin  height,  ■*  sible  at  Tliai  time,  while 
Ihb  gi'uimd  wasctr  w  'and  front :  and  to  (.'y.auoi 
bt'iiig  an  eumtch  ■»  uited  to  fenxinine  launten- 
vi-oti,  taking  Arte  -  m.  appiuiu-hed  the  walls; 
after  liavin>5  rec(  ut  safety,  and  he  and  hJi 
companion  had  been  u  the  city,  he  wiught  by  a 
inixlure  of  advice  W"-  pereiiade  the  garriiwii  and 
the  queen  to  paoii^  )f  the  implacable  Sapor  by 
S  ^»Mdy  surrender. 

7,  And  aher  many  arg^iunents  had  been  nrs^  on  both  ' 
aides,  the  wuiiiau  hewuiling  itw  sjid  fiirtiiiif  of  hfr  hut-bani 
theae  men.  who  had  been  must  active  in  wishing  U>  com- 
pel her  to  anrreiidor,  pitying  her  distiess,  changed  their 
views :  and  conceiving  a  hojie  of  higher  preferment,  they 
in  Rccrct  couforencea  arranged  that  at  an  appointed  hour  of 
the  night  the  pales  shonld  be  aiiddunly  thrown  open,  and 

a  stroni;  detachment  F'hoiild  sally  forth  and  fall  upon  the 
ramparts  of  tlio  enemy's  camp,  surprising  it  with  audden 
slaughter :  the  traitors  promiNiu!;  ihat,  to  prevent  any 
.  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  they  would  come  forwaid 
to  meet  them. 

8,  Having  ratified  this  agreement  with  an  oath,  they 
quitteil  the  town,  and  led  the  liesiegers  to  acquiesce  in 
iuactiun  by  representing  that  the  besieged  had  required 
two  davs  til  deliberate  on  what  course  ihcy  ought  to  pmr- 
Bue.  ITien  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  they  were  all 
«>^undly  asleep  in  fancied  security,  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
thrown  oiH-n.  and  a  strong  body  I'f  voung  men  poured  forth 
with  gtv.'*!  Bpeed,  creeping  on  with  noiseless  steps  and 
drawn  swords,  till  'hey  enteii-d  the  camp  of  the  nnstispect- 
ing   enemy,   where  they  slew  numbers   of   sleeping   men, 

)^.  Thi$  uneipeoled  treachery  of  his  officers,  and  the  loM 
thos  inflicted  on  (he  FersJans,  caused  a  terrible  'paml 
between  us  and  Sapor ;  and  another  cause  ^it  bia  ai^ar 
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was  added,  as  the  Emperor  Valena  received  Para,  the  wa 
of  Arsaces,  who  at  his  mother's  instigation  bad  quitted  the 
fortress  with  a  small  eecort,  and  had  desired  him  to  stay  at 
Neo-fWarea,  a  most  celebrated  city  on  the  Black  Sea, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  liberality  and  high  respect. 
Cylaces  and  Artabannes,  being  allured  by  this  hnmanityof 
Valens,  sent  envoys  to  him  to  ask  for  assistance,  and  to 
request  that  Para  might  be  given  them  for  their  king. 

10.  However,  for  the  moment  assistance  was  refused 
them ;  but  Para  was  oundncted  by  the  general  Terentius 
back  to  Armenia,  where  he  was  to  rule  that  nation  without 
any  of  the  insignia  of  royalty;  which  was  a  very  wise 
regulation,  in  oraer  that  we  miglit  not  be  accused  of  break- 
ing our  treaty  of  peace. 

11.  When  this  arrangement  became  known.  Sapor  wax 
enr^ed  beyond  all  bonnds,  and  collecting  a  vast  army, 
entered  Armenia  and  ravaged  it  with  the  most  ferocious 
devastation.  Para  was  terrified  at  hie  approach,  as  were 
also  Cylaces  and  Artahannee,  and,  as  they  saw  no  other 
resource,  fled  into  the  recesses  of  the  lofty  monntains 
which  separate  our  frontiers  from  Lazica  ;  where  they  hid 
in  the  depths  of  the  woods  and  among  the  defiles  of  the 
hills  for  five  months,  eluding  the  Tarioaa  attempts  of  the 
king  to  discover  them. 

12.  And  Sapor,  when  he  saw  that  be  was  losing  his 
labour  in  the  middle  of  winter,  bunit  all  the  fruit  trees, 
and  all  the  fortified  castles  and  camps,  of  which  he  had 
become  master  by  force  or  treachery,  and  also  burnt 
Artogerassa,  which  had  long  been  blocksded  by  his  whole 
aimy,  and  after  many  battles  was  taken  throngh  ihe  ex- 
haustion of  the  garrison ;  and  he  carried  off  from  thence 
the  wife  of  Arsacee  and  all  his  treasnies. 

13.  For  these  reasons,  ArinthceuB  was  sent  into  these  dis- 
tricts with  the  rank  of  count,  to  aid  the  Armenians  if  the 
Persians  shonld  attempt  to  harass  them  by  a  second  cam- 
paign. 

14.  At  the  same  time,  Sapor,  with  extraordinary  cun- 
ning, being  either  hnmble  or  arrogant  as  best  suited  him, 
under  pretence  of  an  intended  alliance,  sent  secret  mes- 
sengers to  Para  to  reproach  him  as  neglectful  of  his  own 
dignity,  since,  with  the  appearance  of  royal  majesty,  he  was 
really  the  slave  of  Cylaces  and  Artabannes.      Chi  which 
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Para,  vrith  great  preci]>itatioii,  c:ajoted  ttein  w 

till  he  got  tiom  in  his  power,  and  slew  thero,  Gendinglheir 

heads  to  Sapor  in  proof  of  his  obodienoe, 

15.  When  the  death  of  these  men  became  generally 
known,  it  catiGed  such  diemnjr  that  Armenia  would  have 
been  ruined  without  atriking  a  blow  in  ita  own  defence,  if 
the  PorsiaDS  had  not  been  so  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
ArinthBeiia  that  they  fw.  ^  'nvade  it  again,  o<intentitig 

themselves   with    sendii  LSHadors  U>    the    emperoT, 

demanding  of  bim  aot  t.  ^..A  that  nation,  oooording  tu 
the  agreement  made  between  them  and  Jovian. 

Itl.  'ITieir  ambasB     "  rejected,  and  Sauromaoes, 

who,  as  we  have  sa  id  been  expelled  from  the 

kingdom  of  Hiberia,  back  with  twelve  t^unS 

under  the  command  o,  ;  and  whenhe  reached  the 

river  Cyrus,  Aspaou       ^.  him  that  they  might  both 

reign  as  partners,  I:  g  uoiuiud ;  alleging  that  he  oould 
not  witlidraw  nor  trims  over  to  the  sidf  of  the  Romanji, 
because  his  son  Ultra  was  as  a  hostage  in  the  bands  of  the 
Persians. 

17.  The  emperor  learning  this,  in  order  by  wiedom  and 
prudence  to  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties  arising  out  of 
this  affair,  acquiesced  in  the  division  of  Hiberia,  ajlowiag 
the  CyruH  to  be  the  boundary  of  tho  two  divisions:  Sauro- 
maces  to  have  the  portion  next  to  tlie  Armenians  and 
Lazians,  and  Aspacuras  the  districts  which  border  on 
Albania  and  Persia. 

18.  Sapor,  indignant  at  this,  exclaimed  that  ho  was  un- 
worthily treated,  because  we  had  assisted  Armenia  con- 
trary to  our  treaty,  and  because  tho  embassy  had  failed 
which  he  bad  sent  to  procure  redress,  and  because  the 
kingdom  of  Hiberia  was  divided  without  his  consent  or 
privity ;  and  SO,  shutting  as  it  were,  the  gales  of  friend- 
ship, he  sought  assistance  among  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  prepared  his  own  army  in  order,  with  the  return 
of  fine  weather,  lo  overturn  all  the  arrangements  which 
the  Itomans  had  made  with  a  view  to  their  own  interesta 
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AB6UMENT. 

L  Many  persons,  even  senators  and  women  of  senatorial  family  are 
accused  at  Rome  of  poisonings,  adultery,  and  debauchery,  and  are 
punished. — II.  The  Emperor  Yalentinian  fortifies  the  whole  Grallio 
bank  of  the  Rhine  with  forts,  castles,  and  towers ;  tiie  Allemanni 
slay  the  Romans  who  are  constructing  a  fortificatiou  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine. — The  Marathocrupeni,  who  are  ravaging  Syria, 
are,  by  the  command  of  Yalens,  destroyed  with  their  children  ami 
their  town. — m.  Theodosius  restores  the  cities  of  Britain  which 
had  been  laid  waste  by  the  barbarians,  repairs  the  fortresses,  and 
recovers  the  province  of  the  island  which  is  called  Yalentia, — 
IV.  Gonceming  the  administration  of  Olybrius  and  Ampelius  as 
prefects  of  the  city :  and  concerning  the  vices  of  the  Roman 
senate  and  people. — V.  The  Saxons,  after  a  time,  are  circumvented 
in  Gaul  by  the  manceuvres  of  the  Romans.  Yalentinian  having 
promised  to  unite  his  forces  with  them,  sends  the  Burgundians  to 
invade  Germany ;  but  they,  finding  themselves  tricked  and  de- 
ceived, put  all  tiieir  prisoners  to  the  sword,  and  return  home. — 
YI.  The  ravages  inflicted  in  the  province  of  Tripoli,  and  on  the 
people  of  Leptis  and  CBa,  by  the  Asturians,  are  concealed  from 
Yalentinian  l^  the  bad  fiedth  of  the  Roman  count ;  and  so  are  not 
properly  avenged. 

I. 

A.D.  368. 

§  1.  While  the  perfidy  of  the  king  was  exciting  these  un- 
expected troubles  in  Persia,  as  we  have  related  above,  and 
while  war  was  reviving  in  the  east,  sixteen  years  and  rather 
more  after  the  death  of  Nepotianus,  Bellona,  raging  through 
the  eternal  city,  destroyed  everything,  proceeding  from 
trifling  beginnings  to  the  most  lamentable  disasters. 
Would  that  they  could  be  buried  in  everlasting  silence, 
lest  perhaps  similar  things  may  some  day  be  again 
attempted,  which  will  do  more  harm  by  the  general 
example  thus  set  than  even  by  the  misoiy  they  occasion. 

2.  And  although  after  a  careful  consideration  of  different 
circumstances,  a  reasonable  fear  would  restrain  me  from 
giving  a  minute  account  of  the  bloody  deeds  now  perpe- 
trated, yet,  relying  on  the  moderation  of  the  present  age, 
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I  will  briefl\'  tunch  iipnn  tbe  tilings,  moat  deserving  of 
record,  nnr  ^ai!  I  ri'gret  giving  a  concise  soooun I  of  the 
fears  which  the  eveiitx  that  happened  at  a  former  period 


,  when    ih«    Persians  bad 
iege  to  Milotub  with  a  vast  host. 


3.  lu  the  lir.st  Media 
'aged  Asia,  they  luiJ  s 
thieateaing  the  garriHon  with  torturo  nnd  deatli,  and  at 


last  reduced  tbi 
overwhelmed   with    (he    m 
kIow  their  nearest  relationt. 
movables    into  the  firo,  ana 
rivaliy  with  cmo  another  0 
their  perishiD);  country. 
4.  A  short  time  ufter' 
the  subject  of  a  tragedy 
Athens  ;  and  after  he  hud  ^eeu 
with  oomplaccncy,  when  amia 
tiiigody  became  itiurn  and   nmn 
demnod  by  tlio  iciiiipiutii'ii  i.'f  tin 
.   insulting    to     piodi 


lits,  (hat  they  all,  hfiag 
>  of  their  distresbes, 
11  their  furniture  and 
threw  thomseWea  in 
uiamon  ^neral  pile  of 

lichuB  made  this  event 

bibited  oq  the  sTage  at 

short  time  listened  to 

oil  its  fine  L 

B  di«t  re  suing. 
?  peuply,  who  lliMiighl  ilial 
this  as  the  Eubjoct  of  a 
dramatic  poem,  and  that  it  had  bepn  pmmpled  not  by  a 
wish  to  console,  but  only  to  remind  tliem  to  their  own 
disfpttce  of  the  Buflerings  which  that  beautiful  city  had 
endured  without  receiving  any  aid  from  its  founder  and 
parent.  For  Miletus  waa  a  colony  <if  the  Athenians,  and 
had  been  establishi-d  there  among  the  other  Ionian  stalee 
by  Ncleus,  llio  Bon  of  that  t'odnis  who  ia  said  to  have 
devott-d  himself  for  his  countrj-  in  the  Dorian  war. 

5.  Let  ua  now  return  to  our  subject.  Maximinns, 
formerly  deputy  prefect  of  Rome,  was  bom  in  a  veiy 
obscure  rank  cif  life  at  Sopianse,  a  (own  of  Valeria  ;  his 
father  being  only  a  clerk  in  thp  president's  office,  descended 
fi-om  the  jHujii'iiiy  of  those  Carpi  whom  Diocletian  re- 
moved   from     their    ancient    homes    and    tr&Deferred    to 

<i.  After  a  t^light  study  of  the  libeial  sciences,  and 
some  small  practice  at  the  liar,  be  was  promoted  to  be 
governor  of  Corsica,  then  of  Snnlinia,  and  at  laet  of 
Tuscany.  Fn>m  hence,  as  his  successor  loitered  a  long 
while  on  his  road,  bo  pr<iceeded  to  sjiperintend  the  supply- 
ing of  the  eiemal  city  with  provisioDS.  still  retaining 
the  government  of  the  province ;  and  three  diSereat  cm- 


_( 
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aiderations  rendered  him  cautioiu  on  his  first  eatrunce  into 
office,  nftinely : — 

7.  In  the  first  place,  because  be  bore  in  mind  the  pre- 
diction of  his  father,  a  man  preeminently  skilful  in  inter- 
preting what  was  portended  hy  birds  from  whom  auguries 
were  taken,  or  by  the  note  of  such  birds  as  spoke.  And  he 
hail  warned  him  that  though  be  would  rise  to  supreme 
authority,  he  would  periHh  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner; 
secondly,  because  he  bad  &llen  in  with  a  Sardinian  (whom 
he  himself  subsequently  put  to  death  by  treachery,  as 
report  generally  affirmed)  who  was  a  man  skilled  in  raining 
np  evil  spirits,  and  in  gathering  presages  from  ghosts ;  and 
as  long  as  that  Sardinian  lived,  he,  fearing  to  be  betrayed, 
was'  more  tractable  and  mild ;  lastly,  because  while  he 
was  ttlowly  making  his  way  through  inferior  appointments, 
like  a  serpent  that  glides  underground,  he  was  not  yet  of 
power  sufficient  to  perpetrate  any  extensive  dcstmctionor 


8.  But  the  origin  of  his  arriving  at  more  extensive 
power  lay  in  the  following  transaction :  Chile,  who  had 
been  deputy,  and  his  wife,  named  Maxima,  complained  to 
Olybriiis,  at  that  time  prefect  of  the  city,  asserting  that 
their  lives  had  been  attacked  by  poison,  and  with  such 
eamostneBs  that  the  men  whom  they  suspected  were  at 
once  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  These  were  Sericua, 
a  musician,  Asbolius,  a  wrestling  master,  and  Campensis, 
a  soothsayer. 

9.  But  as  the  afiair  began  to  cool  on  account  of  the  long- 
continued  violence  of  some  illness  with  which  Olybrius 
was  attacked,  the  persons  who  had  laid  the  complaint, 
becoming  impatient  of  delay,  presented  a  petition  in 
which  they  asked  to  have  the  investigation  of  their  charge 
referred  to  the  superintendent  of  the  corn-market ;  and, 
from  a  desire  for  a  speedy  decision,  this  request  waa 
granted. 

10.  Now,  therefore,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
injury,  Maxiniin  displayed  the  innate  ferocity  which 
was  implanted  in  hie  cruel  heart,  just  as  wild  beasts 
exhibit^  in  the  amphitheatre  often  do  when  at  length 
released  from  their  cages.  And,  as  this  affair  was  repre- 
§ented  first  in  various  ways,  as  if  in  a  kind  of  prelude,  and 
■ome  persons  with  their  sides   lacerated  named  certain 
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nobles,  as  if  by  moiins  of  their  clients  and  other  low-bora 
peraona  known  as  criminals  and  informorB.  they  had  em- 
ploTed  varioi7s  nrtificos  for  injuring  them.  This  infenul 
delegata,  aiiT\-itiy  his  investigations  to  an  extrava^nt 
length,  presontod  a  maliciona  report  to  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  MA  him  that  such  atrocions  crimes  as  many 
people  had  committed  at  If  -  "Id  not  be  invcetigated 
nor  punished  williout  the  et  mnlf  ies. 

11.  When  the  emperor  lci»..  la  ho  was  eiasperftted 
beyond  measure,  being  rathe-  -ioue  than  a  ngoroua 
enemy  to  vice ;  and  acoo-^  by  one  single  edict 
applying  to  cimsts  of  this  i  ;h  in  his  arrogance  ho 
treated  as  if  tln'y  jiartoolt  i,  he  oonunanded  that 
all  those  wljom  the  equitv  ancient  law  and 'the 
judgment  of  tlie  godo  had  from  exaniiaatioiL  by 
torture,  shotild,  if  the  oast  o  require  it,  be  put  to 
the  rack. 

12.  And  ill  iirduT  thnt  the  authority  to  be  established, 
by  being  doLiUud  and  raisud  to  grcutt-r  diwliiiotion,  might 
lie  able  to  hwip  Tip  gi'eiiter  calamities,  he  appointed  Uaziuun 
pro-prefect  at  Home,  and  gave  him  as  colleague  in  the 
proseoulion  of  Ihcse  inquiries,  which  were  being  prepared 
for  the  ruin  uf  miiiiy  persona,  a  secrefafy  named  Leo, 
who  wns  afterwards  master  of  the  ceremonies.  He  was 
by  birth  a  I'aunonian,  and  by  occupation  originally  a 
brigand,  aa  ravage  as  a  wild  beast,  and  insatiable  ol 
human  bliiod. 

13.  Tho  accession  of  a  colleague  so  much  like  himself, 
inflamed  the  cniel  and  malignant  disposition  of  Bitasiniin, 
which  was  further  encouragwl  by  the  commiasion  which 
conferred  this  dignity  on  them  :  bo  that,  flinging  himself 
about  in  his  exultation,  ho  seemed  rather  to  dance  than 
to  walk,  while  he  studied  to  imitate  the  Brachmane  who, 
according  to  some  accounts,  move  io  the  air  amid  the 
attain. 

U.  .^iid  now  the  trumpets  of  intestine  discords  sounded, 
while  all  men  stood  amazed  at  the  atrocity  of  tho  things 
which  were  done.  Among  which,  besides  many  other  ciuel 
and  inhimmu  aclions  so  various  and  so  nnmerwuH  that  it  is 
irai>o.ssil.lc  fur  me  to  relate  them  all,  the  death  of  Marinrs 
the  celebrated  advocate,  wius  especiallv  remarkable.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  on  a  chaT^  which  was  not  even 
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attempted  to  be  Bupported  by  evidence,  of  haviog  en- 
deavoured by  wicked  acta  to  compass  a  marriage  with 
Hispanilla. 

15.  And  auuM  I  tbink  tbat  perhaps  some  persons  may 
read  tbia  history  who,  after  careful  investigation,  will 
(Atject  to  it  that  snch  and  such  a  thing  was  done  before 
another ;  or  again  that  this  or  that  circumstiince  has  been 
omitted,  I  consider  that  I  have  inserted  enough,  because  it 
is  not  every  event  which  has  been  brought  about  by  base 
people  that  is  worth  recording ;  nor,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary to  relate  them  all,  would  there  bo  materials  for  such 
an  account,  not  even  if  tho  public  records  themselvee  were 
examined,  when  so  many  atrociona  deeds  were  common, 
and  when  tiiis  new  frenzy  was  throwing  everything  into 
confusion  without  tbo  slightest  restraint ;  and  when  what 
was  feared  was  evidently  not  a  judicial  trial  but  a  total 
cessation  of  all  justice. 

16.  At  this  time,  Cethq^s,  a  senator,  who  wosaocnsed  of 
adultery,  was  beheaded,  and  a  young  man  of  noble  birth, 
named  Alypius,  who  had  been  bfiniahed  for  some  trivial 
misconduct,  with  some  other  persons  of  low  descent,  were 
iJl  publicly  executed ;  while  everyone  appeared  in  their 
Bufferings  to  see  a  representation  of  what  they  themselves 
might  expect,  and  dreamt  of  nothing  but  tortures,  prisons, 
and  dark  dungeons.  < 

17.  At  the  same  time  also,  tho  affair  of  Hymetius,  a  man 
of  very  eminent  character,  took  place,  of  which  the  circum- 
stances were  as  follows.  Wbcn  he  was  governing  Africa  as 
pro-consul,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  in  extreme  distress 
for  want  of  food,  he  hupplied  them  with  com  out  of  the 
granaries  destined  for  the  Boman  people  ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards,  when  there  was  a  fine  harvest,  he  without  delay 
fully  replaced  what  he  had  thus  consumed. 

18.  But  as  at  the  time  of  the  scarcity  ten  bushels 
had  been  sold  to  those  who  were  in  want  for  a  piece  of 
gold,  while  he  now  bought  thirty  for  the  same  sum,  he 
Bent  tho  profit  derived  from  the  diSerence  in  price  to  the 
emperor's  treasury.  Therefore,  Valentinian,  suspecting 
that  there  was  not  as  much  sent  as  there  ought  to  have 
been  as  the  proceeds  of  this  trafBc,  confiscated  a  portion  of 
his  property. 

ly.  And  to  aggravate  the  severity  of  this  infliction. 


[BiJlXVTU-oh 

tuuUiaT  oi  renin  stance  happened  abcut  Iho  same  tioje  which 
equally  teuduil  to  liis  niin.  Amantiiia  v/as  a  soothsAjer 
of  pre  emintint  celebrity-  at  tJiat  peiiod.  and  liavmg  been 
accused  by  Home  secret  lufurmer  uf  being  timployed  by  thu 
same  Uymtilius  to  offer  a  sacrifice  for  some  evil  pnrpuae, 
be  was  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  and  put  to  tin 
mole ;  but  in  tipite  of  all  his  lortures,  ho  denied  tlie  chargs 
with  atoddrnat  roKolntion. 

20.  And  aa  be  denied  it,  gome  secret  papers  were  brougbt 
from  hia  house,  among  which  woh  found  a  letter  in  liij 
handwriting  of  Uyinetius,  in  which  be  asked  Aniantius  Xi 
propitiate  the  gods  by  some  solemn  saerifices  to  engage 
them  to  make  the  dinpoaition  of  the  enipoior  &vourabte 
to  him ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  letter  wera  foand  i>ome 
reproachful  terms  applied  to  the  emperor  as  avaricioos 
and  cruel.  ' 

21.  Valentinian  learnt  those  facts  from  the  report  ol 
8ome  informers,  who  esa^eraled  the  offence  given,  and  with 
very  uiinocessiiry  vigour  oiikii'J  an  inquiry  {<•  W  nmda 
into  the  affair ;  and  because  Frontinuo,  the  ashcssor  of 
Hymotius,  waa  accused  of  having  been  the  instrument  of 
drawing  up  this  letter,  ho  was  scourged  with  rods  till  be 
confessed,  and  then  he  was  condemned  to  exile  in  Britain. 
But  Amautius  was  subsequently  convicted  of  some  capital 
crimes  and  was  executed. 

22.  After  tliese  transactions,  Hymotius  waa  conducted 
to  the  town  of  Otricoli,  to  be  examined  by  Ampeliue,  the 
prcfisct  of  the  city,  and  deputy  of  Maiimin ;  and  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  condemned,  as  was  manifest 
to  everj-  one.  he  judiciously  seized  an  opportunity  (hat 
wiiB  afforded  to  him  of  appealing  to  the  protection  of  the 
emperoi',  and  being  protected  by  his  name,  he  came  off  for 
the  time  in  safety. 

2:J.  The  eraporor,  however,  when  he  was  consulted  on 
the  matter,  remitted  it  to  the  senate,  who  examined  into 
the  whole  aifair  with  justice,  and  banished  him  to  Boss,  a 
village  in  Balmatia,  for  which  they  weie  visited  wi'th 
the  wrath  of  the  emperor,  who  was  exceedinclv  enraeed 
wlien  ho  heard  that  a  man  whom  in  his  owt,  minrha 
had  condemned  to  death  had  been  let  off  with  a  mildel 
punishment. 

21.  These  and  similar  transactions  W.  eveiy  one  to  fear 
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that  the  treatment  thus  experienced  by  a  few  was  intended 
foF  all :  and  that  these  evils  shoald  not,  by  being  ooo- 
cealed.  grow  greater  and  greater  till  they  reached  an 
intolerable  height,  the  nobles  sent  a  deputation  oonbisting 
of  Prtetextatua,  formerly  &  prefect  of  the  city,  Venusttw, 
formerly  deputy,  and  Kinerviua,  who  had  been  a  consular 
governor,  to  entreat  the  emperor  not  to  allow  the  punisb- 
inentA  to  exceed  the  oflencou,  and  not  to  permit  any 
senator  to  bo  expoNed  to  the  torture  in  an  unprecedented 
and  unlawful  manner. 

25.  But  when  these  envoys  were  admitted  into  the 
council  chamber,  Valentinian  denied  thathe  had  ever  given 
tiiich  orders,  and  insisted  that  the  charges  made  against  him 
were  calumnien.  He  was,  however,  refuted  with  great 
moderation  by  the  prtetor  Eupraxiua ;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  freedom,  the  cniel  injunction  that  had  been  issued, 
and  which  had  Burpasoed  all  previous  examples  of  cruelty 
was  amended. 

26.  About  the  same  time,  Lollianus,  a  youth  of  tender 
age,  the  son  of  Lampadiua,  who  had  been  prefect,  being 
accused  before  Haximin,  who  investigated  his  catie  with 
great  care,  and  being  convicteil  of  having  copied  out  a 
book  on  the  subject  of  the  unlawful  acts  (though,  as  bis 
age  made  it  likely,  without  any  definite  plan  of  using  it), 
was,  it  seemed,  on  the  point  of  being  sentenced  to  banish* 
ment,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  father,  he  appealed 
to  the  emperor ;  and  being  by  his  order  bronght  to  court, 
it  appeared  that  he  had,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  gone  from 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  as  he  was  now  handed  over  to 
PhalangiuB.  the  consular  governor  of  B»tioa,  and  put  to 
death  by  the  band  of  the  executioner. 

27.  There  were  also  Tarratius  Bossna,  who  afterwards 
became  prefect  of  the  city,  his  brother  Camonius,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Marcian,  and  Eusapins,  all  men  of  great 
eminence,  who  were  prosecuted  ua  the  ground  of  having 
protected  the  charioteer  Auchenius,  and  being  hie  accom- 
plices in  the  act  of  poisoning.  The  evidence  was  very 
doubtful,  and  they  were  acquitted  by  the  decision  of 
ViotorinuB,  as  general  report  asserted ;  Viotorinus  being  a 
most  intimate  friend  of  Maximin, 

28.  Women  too  were  equally  exposed  to  similar  treat- 
ment   For  many  of  this  sex  also,  and  of  noble  birth,  wera 
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pnt  to  death  on  beiug  convicted  of  adultery  or  uiiulutetity. 
The  moHt  notoriuus  cases  were  thoao  of  '.'laiitaa  and 
Flkviana ;  the  first  of  whom,  when  conducted  tu  de&th, 
'was  etripped  of  the  clothes  which  ^he  wore,  not  evea 
being  permitted  lo  retain  enough  to  cover  her  witb  \mn 
decency ;  and  for  thie  the  excculioner  also  was  con- 
vioted  of  having  conimitled  a  sreaC  crime,  and  biont  lo 
death. 

29.  Paphins  and  Corneliufl,  boi  lenatom,  confessed  that 
they  had  polluted  themeolves  b'.  ho  wicked  practice  of 
poisoning,  and  were  put  to  deui^  the  sentenoe  nf  Maxi- 
min  ;  and  W  a  similar  sent"  master  of  the  mint  was 
execntbd.  Ho  aluo  conden  :us  and  Aeliolivia.  who 
have  been  mentiuned  befor  icauso  while  exhorting 
them  to  name  any  othen  irred  to  them,  be  had 
promised  them  with  aa  o  hey  should  not  tfaoin- 
aelves  be  punished  eithei  vj  t  eword.  he  had  tlietn 
slain  by  violunt  blows  fromlwliis  oi  lead.  After  this  he  also 
burnt  alivo  Cain]iui)sis  the  soothsayer,  not  huviiig  in  his 
cose  bound  hlinHelf  by  any  oath  or  promise. 

30.  Here  it  is  in  my  opinion  convenient  to  esydain  the 
cause  which  brought  Agiuatius  headlong  to  dcHtniclioit.  a 
man  ennobled  by  a  long  race  of  ancetitijrs,  as  iinvarj'ing 
tradition  affirmi,  though  no  proof  of  his  ancestral  renown 
was  ever  substantiated. 

31.  Maximin,  full  uf  pride  and  arrogance,  and  being 
then  also  pi'efect  of  the  ooni-market,  and  having  many  en- 
oouragementa  to  audacity,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  show  his 
oontcmpt  for  I'rohus,  the  most  iHnatrioua  of  all  the  noblee, 
and  who  was  governing  the  provinces  with  the  anthority 
of  prefect  of  the  pnetoriuin. 

32.  AginatiuK,  being  indignant  at  this,  and  feeling  it  a 
hardNhip  tliat  in  the  trial  of  causes  Olyhriua  had  preferred 
Maximin  to  himself,  while  ho  was  actuallj' deputy  at  Itome, 
secretly  informed  I'robiis  in  private  letters  that  the  arro- 
gant and  foolish  man  who  had  thus  set  himself  againri  his 
hjfty  merits,  might  easily  be  put  down  if  he  thought  fit. 

33.  'ITiese  lettera,  as  some  affirm,  I'robus  sent  to 
Kasimin,  hardened  as  he  was  in  wickedness,  because  he 
feared  his  influence  with  the  emperor;  letting  none  hut 
the  l>carer  know  the  business.  And  when  he  had  read 
them,  the  cruel  Masimih  became  furious,  and  henceforth 
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set  all  hU  engines  at  work  to  deetroy  Aginatius,  like  a 
serpent  that  had  been  brnised  by  some  one  whom  it 

knew. 

34.  There  was  another  still  more  paweiful  cause  for  in- 
triguing against  him,  which  ultimately  became  hia  destruc- 
tion. For  he  charged  Victorinos,  who  was  dead,  and  fnna 
whom  he  had  received  a  very  considerable  legacy,  with 
having  while  alive  made  money  of  the  decrees  of  Maximin; 
and  with  similar  maliciousness  he  had  also  threatened  his 
wife  Anopsia  with  a  lawsuit. 

35.  Anopsia,  alarmed  at  this,  and  to  anpport  herself 
by  the  aid  of  Maximin,  pretended  that  her  husband  in  a 
will  which  he  bad  recently  made,  had  left  him  three 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver.  He,  foil  of  covetous- 
ness,  fur  this  too  was  one  of  his  vices,  demanded  half  the 
inheritance,  and  afterwards,  not  being  contented  with  that, 
as  if  it  were  hardly  sufficient,  he  contrived  another  device 
which  be  looked  upon  as  both  honourable  and  safe  ;  and 
not  to  loee  hb  hold  of  the  handle  thus  put  in  his  way 
for  obtaining  a  lai^e  estate,  he  demanded  the  daughter  of 
Anepsia,  who  was  the  stepdaughter  of  Victorinns,  as  a  wife 
for  his  son;  and  this  marriage  was  qnickly  arranged  with 
the  consent  of  tho  woman. 

36.  Through  these  and  other  atrocities  equally  lamentable, 
which  threw  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of  the  eternal  oity, 
this  man,  never  to  be  named  without  a  groan,  grew  by  the 
ruin  of  namerous  other  persons,  and  began  to  stretch  ont 
bis  hands  beyond  the  limits  of  lawsuits  and  trials  :  for  it  is 
said  that  he  had  a  small  cord  always  suspended  &om  a 
remote  window  of  the  prKtorium,  the  end  of  which  had  a 
loop  which  was  easily  drawn  tight,  by  means  of  which  he 
received  secret  informations  supported  by  no  evidence  or 
testimony,  but  capable  of  being  used  to  tho  ruin  of  many 
innocent  persons.  And  he  used  often  to  send  his  officers, 
MucianuB  and  Barbams,  men  fit  for  any  deceit  or  treachery, 
secretly  out  of  his  house. 

37.  Who  then,  as  if  bewailing  some  hardship  which  as 
they  pretended  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  esaggei-ating 
the  cruelty  of  the  judge,  with  constant  repetition  assured 
those  whc  really  lay  under  execution  that  there  was  no- 
remedy  by  which  they  could  save  themselves  except  that 
of  advancing  heavy  accusation  t^inst  men  of  high  rank ; 


because  if  itnch  men  weru  involvtM.)  iu  uucli  accu^atione, 
th«^  tbeuuelves  would  easily  procure  an  ftcquittal. 

3&.  In  this  way,  Maxitnin'tt  implacable  temper  orer> 
whelmed  those  yet  in  his  power :  numbcrB  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  persons  of  the  higheM  rank  were  eeen  with 
anxiuiiH  faces  and  in  mourning  attire.  Nor  ought  any  one 
of  tliem  to  bo  blamed  for  bowing  down  lo  the  ground  in 
saluting  this  nionsler,  when  they  heard  him  vucifcrnltng 
with  the  tone  of  a  wild  beast,  that  no  one  could  ever  be 
acquitted  unleaa  he  choose. 

39.  For  sayings  liko  that,  when  instantly  followed  by 
th«iir  natural  result,  would  have  terrified  even  men  like 
NniQa.  Pompilius,  or  t'ato.  In  fact  things  went  on  in  snoh  a 
way  that  some  persons  never  had  their  eyes  dried  of  the 
tws  caused  by  the  mibfoituncfi  of  others,  as  ol^n  happens 
ill  mch  unsettled  and  dangerous  times, 

40.  And  the  iron-hearted  judge,  continuallydisrcgarding 
all  law  and  justice,  had  but  one  thing  about  him  which 
made  him  endurable ;  for  sometimes  he  was  prevailed  upon 
by  entreaties  to  spare  some  one,  though  this  too  is  affirmed 
to  bo  nearly  a  vice  in  the  following  ]>a8)iago  of  Cioero. 
"If  anger  be  implacable,  it  is  the  extreme  of  seve- 
rity ;  if  it  yield  to  eiitreatieB,  it  is  the  extreme  of  levi^ ; 
though  in  tunes  of  mibfortune  even  levity  is  to  be  preferred 
to  cmolty." 

41 .  After  these  events,  Leo  arrived,  and  was  received  as 
his  successor,  and  Maxiniiii  was  summoned  to  the  emperor's 
court  and  promoted  to  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  pnetorium, 
where  ho  was  as  cruel  an  ever,  having  imleed  greater  power 
of  inflicting  injury,  like  a  basiliKk  serpent 

42.  Just  at  ihiK  time,  or  not  long  before,  the  broomB  with 
which  the  Benate-house  of  the  nobles  was  swept  out  were 
aeea  to  flower,  and  this  portended  that  some  persons  of  the 
very  lowest  claKS  would  be  raised  to  high  rank  and  power. 

43.  Though  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  coun*e  of  our 
regular  history,  yet  without  neglecting  the  proper  order  of 
time,  we  must  dwell  on  a  few  incidents,  which  through 
the  iniquity  of  tlie  deputy  prefects  of  the  cily,  were  dime 
most  unjustly,  being  in  fact  done  at  the  word  and  wilt  of 
llaximin  by  those  sanio  officers,  who  seemed  to  look  on 
themselves  as  the  mere  servants  of  his  pleasuie. 

44.  After  him  came  I'reicinus,  a  man  of  a  more  merciful 
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dispoBition,  who,  wisliing  to  act  cautiously  &ii<i  in  confor- 
mity to  the  constitution,  confronted  a  laitn  named  Eaaiae 
with  aome  others  who  were  in  prison  on  a  char^  of 
adultery  with  Rnfina ;  who  had  attempted  to  establish  a 
charge  of  treason  against  M&rcellas  her  husband,  formerly 
in  a  sitnatioD  of  high  trust.  But  this  act  led  to  his  being 
despised  as  a  dawdler,  and  a  person  little  lit  to  carry  out 
Guch  designs  with  proper  resolution,  and  so  he  was  removed 
from  hilt  plac«  of  deputy. 

45.  Be  was  succeeded  by  ^impUciua  of  Emona,  who  had 
been  a  schoolmaster,  but  was  now  the  assessor  of  Maiimin. 
Aft«r  receiving  this  appointment,  he  did  not  grow  more 
proud  or  arrogant,  but  assiimed  a  supercilious  look,  which 
cave  a  repnlsive  expression  to  bis  countenance.  His 
language  was  studiously  moderate,  while  he  meditated  the 
most  rigorous  proceedings  against  many  persons.  And 
first  of  all  he  put  Kufina  to  death  with  all  the  partners  of 
her  adultery,  and  all  who  were  privy  to  it,  concerning 
whom  UrEicinus,  as  we  have  related,  had  already  made  a 
report.  Then  he  put  numbers  of  others  to  death,  without 
any  distinction  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 

46.  Bunning  a  race  of  bloodshed  with  Maximin,  as  if  he 
had.  as  it  were,  been  his  leader,  he  sought  to  surpass  him 
in  destroying  the  noblest  families,  imitating  Busiiis  and 
AniKus  of  old,  end  Phalaris,  so  that  he  seemed  to  want 
nothing  bnt  the  bull  of  Agrigentura. 

47.  AAer  these  and  other  similar  transactions  had  taken 
place,  a  certain  matron  named  Hesychia,  who  was  accused 
of  having  attempted  some  crime,  becoming  greatly  alarmed, 
and  being  of  a  fieroe  and  resolute  disposition,  killed  heraelf 
in  the  house  of  the  ofBcer  lo  whom  she  wi.s  given  in 
custody,  by  mnffling  her  face  in  a  bed  of  feathers,  and 
stopping  up  her  nostrils  and  so  becoming  suffocated. 

4y.  I'o  all  these  calamities  another  of  no  less  severity 
was  added.  For  Enmeniua  and  Ablenue,  two  men  of  the 
highest  ckfls,  having  been  accused,  during  Maximiu'B  term 
of  office,  of  adultery  with  Fausiana,  a  woman  of  rank,  after 
the  death  of  Victorinus,  under  whoso  protection  they  were 
safe,  being  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  Simplicius,  who  was 
as  IHill  of  audacity  and  threats  as  Haximiu,  witlidrew  to 
■ome  secret  hiding  place. 
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49.  But  »fl»r  FanaUiia  h^  beoa  condemned  tbcy  vc 
recorded  among  tho  aooused,  and  were  summimed  by 
public  edict  to  appear,  but  they  oalj  bid  themselves 
tbe  more  carefully.  And  Abreaiu  was  for  a  ver^-  long 
time  ooQcealed  in  the  house  of  Anepsia.  But  as  it  om- 
tiuoally  happens  that  unexpected  accidents  come  to  aggra- 
vate the  dibtresBes  of  tboso  who  are  already  miserable,  a 
slave  of  Anepeia  named  Apaudulua,  being  augry  because 
hia  wife  had  been  flogged,  went  by  nigbt  to  Simpliciuc, 
and  gave  information  of  the  whole  affair,  and  officera 
were  sent  to  drag  them  both  from  their  place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

50.  The  chai'gc  against  Abrenus  wa*  strengtlieued  by 
another  chaise  which  was  brought  against  him,  of  having 
seduced  Anepsia,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death.  Unt 
Anepaia  herself,  to  get  some  hope  of  saving  her  life  fay  at 
least  procuring  the  delay  of  her  execution,  affirmed  that 
she  hod  been  aHsailed  by  unlawful  arts,  and  had  been 
lavished  in  the  houeo  of  Aginatius. 

51.  SimpliciitM  with  loud  indignation  reported  to  the 
emperor  all  that  hod  taken  place,  and  aa  Maximin, 
who  was  now  at  court,  hated  Agiuatius  for  the  reason 
which  we  have  already  explained,  and  having  bis  rage 
increased  against  him  at  the  same  time  that  hie  power  was 
augmented,  entreated  with  great  urgency  that  he  might  be 
sentenced  to  death ;  and  such  a  favour  was  readily  granted 
to  this  furiouH  and  influential  exciter  of  the  emperor's 
severity, 

52.  Then  ffiiring  the  exceeding  unpopularity  w-hich 
would  fall  npun  him  if  a  man  of  patrician  family  should 
perish  hy  the  sentence  of  Bimpliciua,  who  was  his  new 
assessor  and  friend,  he  kept  tlie  imiMirial  edict  for  the 
execution  by  him  for  a  short  time,  wavering  and  doubting 
whom  to  pitch  upon  as  a  trusty  and  efGcient  perpetrator  of 
80  atrocious  a  deed. 

53.  At  IcTiglh.  OS  like  usually  finds  like,  a  certain 
Gaul  of  the  name  of  Doryphorianus  was  discovered,  a 
man  daring  even  to  madness ;  and  as  he  promised  to 
accomplish  the  matter  in  a  short  time,  he  obtained  for  him 
the  post  of  deputy,  and  gave  him  the  emperor's  letter  with 
an  additional  rescript;  instracting  the  man,  who  though 
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savage  had  no  experience  in  such  matters,  how,  if  he  Tised 
sufficient  Hpeed,  he  would  meet  with  no  obstacle  to  his  slay- 
ing Aginatiua  ;  though,  if  there  were  any  delay,  he  would 
be  very  likely  to  escape. 

54.  Doiyphorianue,  as  he  was  commanded,  hastened  to 
Bome  by  rapid  journeys  ;  and  while  beginning  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  liis  new  office,  he  exerted  great  industry  to 
discover  how  he  could  put  a  senator  of  eminent  family  to 
death  without  any  assistance.  And  when  he  learnt  that 
he  had  been  some  time  before  found  in  his  own  house 
where  he  was  still  kept  in  custody,  he  determined  to  have 
him  brought  before  him  as  the  chief  of  all  the  criminals, 
with  Ancpsia,  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  an  honr  at 
which  men's  minds  are  especially  apt  to  be  bewildered  by 
terrur;  as,  among  many  other  instances,  tbo  Ajaz  of 
Homer'  shows  us,  when  he  expresses  a  wish  rather  to  die 
hy  daylight,  than  to  suffer  the  additional  terrors  of  the 
night 

55.  And  as  the  judge,  I  should  rather  call  him  the 
infamous  rubber,  intent  only  on  the  service  he  had  pro- 
mised to  perform,  carried  everything  to  excess,  having 
ordered  Aj;inutius  to  bo  brought  in,  he  also  commanded  the 
introduction  of  a  troop  of  executioners;  and  while  the 
chains  rattled  with  a  mournful  sound,  ho  tortured  the  slaves 
who  were  already  exhausted  by  their  long  confinement,  till 
they  died,  in  order  to  extract  from  them  matter  affecting 
the  life  of  their  master  ;  a  proceeding  which  in  a  trial  for 
adultery  our  merciful  laws  expressly  forbids, 

56.  At  last,  when  the  tortures  which  weroall  but  mortal 
had  wrung  sonio  hints  from  the  maid-servant,  without  any 
careful  examination  of  the  truth  of  her  words,  Aginatius 
was  at  onco  sentenced  to  be  led  to  execution,  and  withont 
being  allowed  to  say  a  word  in  his  defence,  though  with 

Sea  tho  Iliad,  XVUI.  L  645,  where  Ajax  prafi  :— 
"  Lord  of  earth  and  air, 
O  King  )  0  Father,  bear  my  hQmblt  prsyerl 
Dispel  this  cloud,  tho  light  of  hearen  restore  ; 
Give  me  to  Bee,  and  Ajai  asks  no  mure  1 
If  Greece  muet  periah,  wo  iiij  will  obey, 
But  let  ni  perish  in  the  lace  of  day." 

Pope's  Thuu.,  L  727,  «to. 
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loud  ontorieB  he  appealed  to  und  invoked  the  nam^s  nT  Urn 
eiuporora,  he  wan  carried  olT  aud  put  to  doalh,  and  Anepeia 
wafi  executed  by  a  similar  tientetK.'H.  The  ol<<mal  city  wse 
filled  with  mourning  for  these  eiecutions  wliicb  were  per- 
petrated either  by  MaxiiniQ  hiiuseif  when  he  was  preaeot 
in  the  city,  or  by  hia  emisaaries  wlieu  ho  was  at  a  dui' 

57.  Bnt  the  avenging  Furies  uf  thobe  who  had  Iteen 
murdered  were  preparing  retribution.  For,  »&  I  ■will  after- 
wArds  relate  at  the  proper  eeasun,  this  Bome  Maximin 
giving  way  to  his  intolerable  pride  when  Cratian  wm 
emperor,  was  put  to  death  by  the  ttword  of  the  execnlicoier; 
and  Simpticius  altio  was  beheaded  in  Illyricum.  UorypW 
rianiis  too  wae  cuudemncd  to  death,  and  thrown  into  the 
Tullian  prison,  but  was  taken  from  thene©  by  the  emperor 
at  hiB  mother's  suggestion,  and  when  ho  w«s  bniught 
baek  to  his  own  country  was  put  to  death  with  t«rnMt 
torments.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  point  at  which  ws 
k'l't  our  liistiiry.  Siiuh,  hu«t'vor,  was  tlie  state  of  affair«  in 
the  city  of  Rome. 

II. 


S  1.  Valkntisian  having  several  great  and  useful  pro- 
jects in  hia  head,  began  to  fortify  the  entire  banks  of  the 
Khine,  fi-om  its  beginning  in  tlie  Tyrol  to  the  straits  ot 
the  ocean,'  with  vast  works;  niising  lofty  castles  and 
fortrosi-es.  and  a  perfect  range  of  towers  in  every 
suitable  place,  so  as  to  protect  the  whole  frontier  of  Gaul ; 
and  BometinieH,  by  constructing  works  on  tlio  other  side 
of  the  river,  he  almost  trenched  upon  the  territories  of  the 

2.  At  last  considering  that  ono  fortress,  of  which  he 
himself  had  laid  the  very  foundations,  though  sufficiently 
high  and  safe,  yet,  being  built  on  the  verj-  edge  of  the 
river  Neckar.  was  liable  to  be  gradually  undermined  by 
the  violent  beating  of  its  watera,  he  formed  a  plan  to 
divert  the  river  itself  into  another  channel :  and,  having 
sought  out  some  workmen  who  were  skilful  in  such  works 

■  Boe  GibboD,  vol.  III.  p.  97  (Bohn'<  tdition). 
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Mid  ooUeoted  a  strong  iiulltar7  foru«,  he  began  that  arduous 
labour. 

3.  Day  after  day  large  masnes  of  oaken  boaroa  were 
fastened  together,  and  thrown  into  the  chaonel,  and  by 
them  huge  piles 'were  continually  fixed  and  unfixed,  being  tul 
tlirown  into  disorder  by  the  rising  of  the  stream,  and  after- 
wards they  were  broken  and  canied  away  by  the  current. 

4.  However,  the  resolute  diligence  of  the  emperor  and 
the  labour  of  the  obedient  soldiery  prevailed  ;  thoiigh  the 
troops  were  often  up  to  their  china  in  the  water  while 
at  work :  and  at  last,  though  not  without  considerable 
risk,  the  fixed  camp  was  protected  agaiaet  all  danger  from 
the  violence  of  the  current,  and  in  still  safe  and  strong. 

5.  Joyful  and  exulting  in  this  succes:),  the  emperor,  per- 
ceiving that  the  weather  and  the  season  of  the  year  did 
not  allow  him  any  other  occupation,  like  a  good  and  active 
prince  began  to  apply  his  attention  to  the  general  afiaira 
of  the  republic.  And  thinking  the  time  very  proper  for 
completing  one  work  which  he  had  been  meditating,  he 
began  with  all  epoed  to  raise  a  fortification  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  on  Mount  Frri,  a  spot  which  belongs  to 
the  barbarians.  And  as  rapidity  of  action  was  one  great 
means  of  executing  this  design  with  safety,  he  sent  orders 
to  the  Duke  Arator,  through  Syagrius,  who  was  then  a 
secretary,  but  who  afterwards  became  prefect  and  consul, 
to  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  this  height  in  the 
dead  of  the  night 

6.  The  dnke  at  once  crossed  over  with  the  secretary,  as 
he  was  commanded  -,  and  was  beginning  to  employ  the 
soldiers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  to  dig  out  the 
foundations,  when  be  received  a  successor,  Hermogenes. 
At  the  very  same  moment  there  arrived  some  nobles  of  the 
AUemanni,  fathers  of  the  hostages,  whom,  in  accordance 
with  our  treaty,  we  were  detaining  as  important  pledges 
for  the  long  continuance  of  the  peace. 

7.  And  they,  with  bended  knees  entreated  him  not  to 
let  the  Romans,  with  an  improvident  disregard  of  all 
safety  (they  whose  fortune  their  everlasting  good  faith 
had  raised  to  the  skies),  now  be  misled  by  a  base  error  to 
trample  all  former  agreements  under  foot,  and  attempt  an 
Met  unworthy  of  them. 

8.  But  since  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  tbey  used  thess 

2  I 
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and  similar  arguments,  as  ttioy  wera  not  listened  to,  and 
finding  that  they  had  no  chan«e  of  a  conciliatory  answer. 
they  reluctantly  returned,  bewailing  the  loss  of  their  eoaa ; 
and  when  they  were  gone,  from  a  secret  bidiiig<plaoe 
in  a  neighfauuring  hill  a  troop  of  barbarians  spnuig  fortli, 
waiting,  as  far  as  was  understood,  for  the  answer  which 
was  to  be  given  to  the  noblcti :  and  attacking  our  bajf- 
naked  soldiers,  who  were  carrying  loads  of  earth,  drew 
their  swords  and  quickly  slew  them,  and  with  them  the 
two  generalii. 

9.  Nor  was  any  one  left  to  relate  what  had  happened. 
exoept  HyagriiiB,  who,  after  they  were  all  destroyed  i«lumed 
to  the  court,  where  by  the  sentence  of  his  offended  emperor    | 
he  was  dismissed  the  service ;  on  which  he  retired  to  liia 
own  bome;  being  judged  by  the  aevere  decisiun  of  the    1 
prince  to  have  deserved  this  seatanoe  becaase  he  was  tha   1 
only  oue  who  escaped.  [ 

10.  Monnwhile  lhf>  wicked  fury  of  banda  of  rotbere 
raged  tlimiigh  Giiul  lo  iln:  injury  .if  iiiiiiiy  pi.Twoiis  :  sinw 
they  occupied  the  most  frequented  roads,  and  without  any 
hesitation  seized  upon  everything  valuable  which  came  in 
their  way.  Besides  many  other  persona  who  were  th« 
victims  of  these  treacherous  attacks,  Constantianns,  tlie 
tribune  of  the  stable,  was  attacked  by  a  secret  ambna- 
oade  and  slain  ;  he  was  a  relation  of  Valentinian,  and  the 
brother  of  Cerealis  and  JuHtina, 

11.  In  other  countries,  aa  if  the  Furies  were  stirring  up 
aimiliar  evils  to  afflict  us  on  every  side,  the  Maratocuprem, 
those  most  cruel  banditti,  spread  their  ravages  in  eveiy 
direction.  They  were  the  natives  of  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Syria,  near  Apamea ;  very  numerous,  mar- 
vellously skilful  in  every  kind  of  deceit,  and  an  object  of 
tmiversal  fear,  because,  under  the  character  of  merchants 
or  soldiers  of  high  rank,  they  spread  themselves  quietly 
over  the  country,  and  then  pillaged  all  the  wealthy  houses, 
villages,  and  towns  which  came  in  their  way. 

12.  Nor  could  anyone  gunrd  against  their  unexpected 
attacks ;  since  they  fell  not  i^pon  any  previously  sheeted 
victim,  but  ia  places  in  various  parts,  and  at  great  dia- 
tanccs,  and  carried  their  devastations  wherever  the  wind 
led  them.  For  which  reason  the  Saions  werw  feared 
iNfond  all  other  enemies,  becausi  of  the  suddeoneBs  of 
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their  attacks.  They  then,  in  bands  of  sworn  comrades^ 
destroyed  the  riches  of  many  persons ;  and  being  nnder  the 
impulse  of  absolute  fary,  they  committed  the  most  mournful 
slaughters,  being  not  less  greedy  of  blood  than  of  booty. 
Nevertheless,  that  I  may  not,  by  entering  into  too  minute 
details,  impede  the  progress  of  my  history,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  relate  one  destructive  device  of  theirs. 

13.  A  body  of  these  vncked  men  assembled  in  one  place, 
pretending  to  be  the  retinue  of  a  receiver  of  the  revenue,  or 
of  the  governor  of  the  province.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
evening  they  entered  the  city,  while  the  crier  made  a 
mournful  proclamation,  and  attacked  with  swords  the  house 
of  one  of  the  nobles,  as  if  he  had  been  proscribed  and 
sentenced  to  death.  They  seized  all  his  valuable  furni- 
ture, because  his  servants,  being  utterly  bewildered  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  danger,  did  not  defend  the  house ;  they 
slew  several  of  them,  and  then  before  the  return  of  day- 
light withdrew  with  great  speed. 

14.  But  being  loaded  with  a  great  quantity  of  plunder, 
since  from  tbeir  love  of  booty  they  had  left  nothing 
behind,  they  were  intercepted  by  a  movement  of  the  em- 
peror's troop,  and  were  cut  off  and  all  slain  to  a  man. 
And  their  children,  who  were  at  the  time  very  young, 
were  also  destroyed  to  prevent  their  grov^ing  up  in 
the  likeness  of  &eir  fathers;  and  their  houses  which 
they  had  built  with  great  splendour  at  the  expense  of 
the  misery  of  others,  were  all  pulled  down.  These 
things  happened  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
related. 

IIL 

§  l^  But  Theodosius,  a  general  of  very  famous  reputation, 
departed  in  high  spirits  from  Augusta,  which  the  ancients 
used  to  call  Londinium,  with  an  army  which  he  had  col- 
lected with  great  eneigy  and  skill ;  bringing  a  mighty  aid 
to  the  embarrassed  and  disturbed  fortunes  of  the  BritouH. 
His  plan  was  to  seek  everywhere  favourable  situations  for 
laying  ambuscades  for  the  barbarians ;  and  to  impose  no 
duties  on  his  troops  of  the  performance  of  which  he  did  not 
himself  cheerfully  set  the  example. 
2.  And  in  this  way,  while  he  performed  the  ditties  of  A 
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gallant  Doldier,  aad  ehowed  at  the  name  time  the  pmdcnM 
of  an  illuslrious  geneial.  he  routed  and  vaaqninhed  the 
varioiu  trihea  in  whom  their  past  seourity  had  engendered 
an  insolence  ^hich  led  them  to  atUok  the  Roniaa  t«rri- 
toriea ;  and  he  entirely  restored  the  citi(«  and  the  furtTcesea 
which  through  the  nutnifoM  disasters  of  the  time  had  been 
injured  or  destroyed,  though  they  had  heen  originally 
founded  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  conntTy. 

3.  But  while  ho  was  pursning  this  career,  a  great  crime 
waa  planned  which  was  likely  to  have  resulted  in  serious 
ttaagor,  if  it  had  not  been  cnishod  at  the  very  beginning. 

1.  A  certain  man  named  Valentine,  in  Valeria  of 
Pannonia,  a  man  of  a  proud  spirit,  the  hrother-in-Uw  of 
Maximiu,  that  wicked  and  cruel  deputy,  who  afterwarda 
became  prefeet,  having  heen  tiEUiished  to  Britain  for  some 
grave  orimo,  and  being  a  restless  aud  mischievona  beast, 
wa«  eager  for  any  kind  of  revolution  or  mischief,  began  to 

^ll^,t  with  greitt  iufitilfnco  nc.iin.st  Thomlosius,  whom  he 
ooked  upon  aa  the  only  person  with  power  to  resist  hie 
wicked  enterpriae. 

5.  But  while  both  openly  and  privily  taking  many  pre- 
cautions, as  his  pride  and  covetouxnoHa  increased,  be  b^an 
to  tamper  with  the  exiles  and  the  soldiers,  promising  them 
rewards  sufficient  to  t^'mpt  them  aa  far  at  least  as  the  cir- 
cumstances and  his  enterprise  would  permit. 

6.  But  when  the  time  for  putting  his  attempt  into 
execution  drew  near,  the  duke,  who  had  received  from 
some  trustworthy  quarter  information  of  what  'was  goii^; 
on,  being  always  a  man  inclined  to  a  bold  line  of  conduct, 
and  resolutely  bent  on  chastising  crimes  when  detected, 
seized  Valentine  with  a  few  of  his  accomplices  who  were 
most  deeply  implicated,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  general 
Dulcitius  to  be  put  to  death.  But  at  the  aame  time  con- 
jecturing the  future,  through  that  knowledge  of  the  soldiers 
in  which  he  surpassed  other  men,  he  forbade  the  iostitDtion 
of  any  examination  into  the  conspiracy  generally,  lest  if 
the  fear  of  such  an  investigation  should  affect  many,  fresh 
troubles  might  revive  in  the  province. 

7.  After  this  he  turned  his  attention  to  make  many 
necessary  amendments,  feeling  wholly  free  from  any 
danger  in  such  att«mpta,  since  it  was  plain  that  all  hia 
enterprises  were  attended  by  a  propitious  fortune.     So 
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he  restored  cities  and  fbrtressea,  as  we  fauTe  alre&dy  men- 
tioned, and  established  stations  and  ontpoets  on  our  fron- 
tiers ;  and  he  so  completely  recovered  the  provinoe  which 
had  yielded  subjection  to  the  enemy,  that  through  his 
agency  it  vras  again  bronght  nnder  the  authority  of  its 
legitimate  ruler,  and  from  that  time  forth  wag  called 
Valeutia,  by  desire  of  the  emperor,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
snccess. 

8.  The  Areans,  a  olasa  of  men  instituted  in  former 
times,  and  of  whom  we  have  already  made  some  mention 
in  recording  the  acts  of  Constans,  had  now  gradually  fallen 
into  bad  practices,  for  which  he  removed  them  from  their 
stations ;  in  fact  they  had  been  undeniably  convicted  of 
yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  great  rewards  which 
were  given  and  promised  to  them,  so  as  to  have  con- 
tinnally  betrayed  to  the  barbarians  what  was  done  among 
us.  For  their  business  was  to  traverse  vast  districts,  and 
report  to  our  generals  the  warlike  movements  of  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

9.  In  this  manner  the  afbira  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  others  like  them,  having  been  settled,  be 
was  summoned  to  the  court,  and  leaving  the  provinces  in 
a  stale  of  exultation,  like  another  Furius  Camillus  or 
Papirius  Cursor,  be  was  celebrated  everywhere  for  big 
numerous  and  important  victories.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  laige  crowd  of  well-wishers  to  the  coast,  and  crossing 
over  with  a  fair  wind,  arrived  at  the  emperor's  camp, 
where  he  was  received  with  joy  and  high  praise,  and 
appointed  to  succeed  Valens  Jovinus,  who  was  commander 
of  the  cavalry. 

IV. 

S  1.  I  HAVE  thus  made  a  long  and  eitenHive  digression 
from  the  affairs  of  the  city,  being  constrained  by  the 
abundance  of  events  which  took  place  abroad  ;  and  now  I 
will  letnrn  to  giro  a  cureory  sketch  of  them,  heginni»g 
with  the  tranquil  and  moderate  eiterciee  of  the  prefect's 
authority  by  Oljbrius.  who  never  forgot  the  rights  of 
faumoni^.  but  was  continually  aniions  and  careful  that  no 
word  or  deed  of  his  should  ever  be  harsh  or  cmel.  Ha 
was  a  merciless  punisber  of  calumnies  ;  he  restrained  the 
exactions  if  the  treasury  wherever  he  could;  he  was  ft 
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careful  OwcrimiBtttor  of  right  and  wroHf^ ;  an  equitable 
judge,  and  very  gentle  towards  those  placed  under  his 
ftulhority. 

2.  But  all  theeo  good  qualiliea  were  clouded  by  one 
Tice  which,  though  not  iojurious  to  the  commonwealth, 
svae  very  diecredilablo  to  a  judgo  of  higb  mnk ;  namely, 
that  Ilia  prival*  life  was  one  of  great  luxury,  dcToted 
to  theatrical  exhibitions,  aud  to  anioure,  tltough  not  such 
as  wore  either  infamous  or  incestuons. 

.1.  After  him  Ampelius  succeeded  to  the  government 
of  the  city ;  he  alao  was  a  man  addicted  to  pleasure,  a 
native  of  Anttoch,  and  one  who  from  having  boen  master 
of  the  offices  was  twice  promoted  to  a  procDUsulsfaip, 
and  sometime  afterwards  to  that  supreme  rank,  the  prefec- 
turo.  In  other  respects  he  was  a  oheerftil  man,  and  one 
admirably  suited  to  win  the  favour  of  the  people ;  thoi^h 
sometimes  over-severe,  withont  being  as  firm  in  bis  pur- 
poses as  might  have  be«n  wixhed.  Had  he  been,  he  would 
havo  correclpil,  tliotij;h  jicrliup.s  luif  effwtimljy,  tlie  piut- 
tuiioiw  and  deliauthi'il  hiihits  "hicli  prfvaiU>d  ;  but,  as  it 
was,  by  his  laxity  of  conduct,  he  lost  a  glory  which  other* 
wise  might  have  been  enduring. 

4.  For  he  had  determined  Uiat  no  wine-sfaop  efaould  be 
opened  before  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day ;  and  that  none 
of  the  common  people,  before  a  certain  fixed  hour,  should 
either  warm  water  or  expose  dressed  moat  for  sale ;  and 
that  no  one  of  roepectable  rank  should  be  seen  eating  in 

5.  Since  these  unseemly  practices,  and  others  still 
worse,  owing  to  long  neglect  and  connivance,  had  grown 
so  frequent  that  even  Epiraenides  of  Crete,  if,  according  to 
the  fabulous  story,  ho  could  have  lison  from  the  dead  and 
returned  to  our  times,  would  have  been  unable  by  himself 
to  purify  liome ;  such  deep  stains  of  incurable  vices  over- 
whelmed it. 

6.  And  in  the  first  place  wo  will  speak  of  the  &alts  of 
the  nobles,  as  we  have  already  repeatedly  done  as  far  as 
our  space  permitted ;  and  then  we  will  proceed  to  the 
faults  of  tlie  common  people,  touching,  however,  only 
briefly  and  rapidly  on  either. 

7.  Some  men,  conspicuous  for  the  illustriousaess  of  their 
ancestry   as    they  think,   gave    themselves    iuunoderatA 
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airs,  and  call  themaelvea  Bebnrri,  and  Fabunii,  and 
Pagonii,  and  Gerionee,  Dalii,  Tarraoii,  ot  Pernuii,  and 
other  finely-BOunding  appellations,  indicating  the  antiqaity 
of  their  family. 

8.  Some  also  are  magnificent  in  silken  robee,  as  if  ther 
were  being  led  to  execution,  or,  to  speak  wiUiont  wor^ 
of  BO  unfavourable  an  omen,  as  if  after  tiie  army  had 
passed  they  were  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  are  fouowod 
by  a  vast  troop  of  servants,  with  a  din  like  tJiat  of  a  oom- 
pany  of  soldiers. 

9.  Such  men  when,  while  followed  by  fifW  aervants 
apiece,  they  have  entered  the  baths,  cry  out  with  threaten- 
ing voice,  "  Where  are  my  people ':"  And  if  they  sud- 
denly find  out  thatany  unknown  female  slave  has  appeared, 
or  any  worn-out  courteKan  who  has  long  been  subservient 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  townspeople,  they  run  up,  as  if  to 
win  a  race,  and  patting  and  caressing  her  with  dis- 
gusting and  unseemly  bWdiehments,  they  extol  her,  as 
uie  Parthiaus  might  praise  Semiramis,  Egypt  her  Cleo- 
^tra,  the  Carians  Artemisia,  or  the  Palmyrene  citizens 
Zenobia.  And  men  do  this,  whoso  ancestor,  even  though 
a  senator,  would  have  been  branded  with  a  mark  of  infamy 
because  he  dared,  at  an  unbecoming  time,  to  kiss  his  wife 
in  the  presence  of  their  common  daughter. 

10.  Some  of  these,  when  any  one  meets  and  begins  to 
salute  them,  toss  their  heads  like  bulls  preparing  to  butt, 
offering  their  flattereiv  their  knees  or  hands  to  kiss,  think- 
ing that  quite  enough  for  their  perfect  happiness ;  while 
they  deem  it  sufficient  attention  and  civility  to  a  stranger 
who  may  happen  to  have  laid  them  under  some  obligation 
to  ask  him  what  warm  or  cold  bath  he  Irequcnts,  or  what 
house  he  lives  in. 

1 1.  And  while  they  are  so  solemn,  looking  upon  them- 
selves as  especial  culttvatore  of  virtue,  if  they  learn  that 
any  one  has  brought  intelligence  that  any  hne  horses  or 
skilful  coachmen  are  coming  from  any  place,  they  rush 
with  as  much  haste  to  see  them,  examine  them,  and  pat 
questions  concerning  them,  as  their  ancestors  showed  on 
beholding  the  twin-brothera  Tyndaridfe,'  when  they  filled 

■  Thu  is  an  allusion  to  tlie  BI017  of  Caitor  and  Pollm  bringmg  news 
of  the  victoi?  gained  at  the  battle  of  Begillui  to  Domitiiu  (B.C.  496). 
The  legend  adds  that  they  stroked  hii  bluck  beaid,  wbioh  inunediately 
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tbe  whole  city  with  joy  by  the  umoiincenioiit  of  that  an- 
cient victorj", 

12.  A  numbor  of  idle  chatterers  frequeut  their  bonses, 
and,  with  vavtoiiB  pretendud  modee  of  adulalion.  (ippkud 
every  word  uttei-ed  by  men  of  such  high  fortune  :  resem- 
blinp  the  paraBileB  in  a.  comedy,  for  m  liu-y  puff  up  broggutK 
eoldiers,  attributing  to  Ibem.  as  rivals  of  the  heroea  ttf  oJd. 
ei^^  of  citiei).  and  batt  Icath  of  thousNids  of 
eoemiee,  eo  theae  men  ai  istruction  of  the  lof^ 
pillars,  and  the  vraih  iuliuu  es  of  oarefoUy  cbows 
coloun,  and  exlcil  iheso  f™  i  superhuman  pnuxet. 

13.  Sotaictinios  scab  r  itt  their  entertam- 
menta  to  weigh  the  irds,  or  the  donuieo 
which  are  set  on  tlie  t  the  size  of  them  it 
dwelt  on  over  and  ove  le  great  wearinea  of 
those  present,  as  eomet  en  before  ;  eapedalljr 
when  near  thirty  aeoreui  by,  with  tablets  urn 
memorandum  boolra,  to  ruvuru  u>  ise  circumetancce  ;  x 
that  notliiiig  sL;eius  tu  bo  Wiiniing  but  a.  iiicbiwlm aster. 

14.  Sumo  of  them,  hating  learning  as  they  hate  poison, 
read  Juvenal  and  Marius  Maximus'  with  toleiably  careful 
study  ;  though,  in  their  profound  laziuoBs,  they  never  touch 
any  other  volumes  ;  why,  it  does  not  belong  to  my  poor 
judgment  to  duciiio. 

15.  For,  in  conNideration  of  their  great  glories  and  long 
pedigrees,  Ihey  ought  (o  read  a  grciil  VHriof y  of  books ; 
in  which,  for  instance,  they  might  learn  that  Socratea, 
when  condemned  to  doiilh  and  thrown  into  prison,  asked 
some  one  who  was  playing  a  song  of  the  Greek  poet 
Stesichorus  with  great  skill,  to  teach  bim  also  to  do  Uiat, 
while  it  was  still  in  his  power ;  and  when  the  musician 
asked  him  of  what  use  this  nkill  could  be  to  him,  as  he 
was  to  die  the  nest  day,  he  answered,  ■'  that  I  niaj'  know 
Bomothing  more  before  I  die." 

16.  And  therearo  among  tbcm  some  whoare  such  severe 
judges  of  offences,  that  if  a  slave  in  too  long  in  bringing 
them  hot  walor,  tboy  will  order  him  to  be  eceurgt-d  with 
three  hundred  stripes ;  but  should  he  intentionally  havu 

became  ml ;  from  whirl,  lie  und  lii»  pootcrity  derived  the  sumaine  of 
^nobarlme.— Bto  Dion.  Hiil.  vi.  13. 

'Man  lis  Stiixiniua  wua  an  author  wbo  wrote  an  ncoount  of  tbo  JiTci 
ef  toe  Cieiats. 
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killed  a  man,  while  nnmbera  inaiat  that  be  onsht  to  be 
imbeBitatingly  condemned  OS  ^ilty.his  master  vriU  exclaim,' 
"  What  can  the  poor  wretoE  do  ?  what  can  one  expect 
from  a  good-for-nothing  fellow  like  that?"  But  should 
any  one  else  venture  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  he 
would  be  corrected. 

17.  Their  ideas  of  civility  are  Buoh  that  a  stranger  had 
better  kill  a  man's  brother  than  send  an  excuse  to  them  if  he 
be  asked  to  dinner ;  for  a  senator  faaciee  that  he  has  suffered 
a  terrible  grievance,  equal  to  the  loss  of  his  entire  patri- 
mony, if  any  guest  be  absent,  whom,  after  repeated  deli- 
bemtions,  fae  haa  once  invited. 

18.  Some  of  tbem,  if  they  have  gone  any  diatance  to  see 
their  estates  in  the  country,  or  to  hunt  at  a  meeting  col- 
lected for  their  amusement  by  otbers,  think  they  have 
equalled  the  m&rchea  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  of  Csesar ; 
or  if  they  have  gone  in  some  painted  boats  Irom  Lake 
Avemus  to  Pozzuoli  or  Cajeta,  especially  if  they  have 
ventured  on  such  an  exploit  in  warm  weather.  Where 
if,  amid  their  golden  fans,  a  fly  should  perch  on  the  silken 
fringes,  or  if  a  slender  ray  of  the  sun  should  have  pierced 
through  a  bole  in  their  awning,  they  complain  tliat  they 
were  not  bom  among  the  Cimmerians. 

19.  Then,  when  they  oome  from  the  hath  of  Silvanus,  or 
the  waters  of  Manuea,  which  are  bo  good  for  the  health, 
after  they  come  out  of  the  water,  and  have  wiped  themselves 
with  oloths  of  the  finest  linen,  they  open  the  presses,  and 
take  out  of  them  robes  ao  delicate  as  to  be  transparent, 
selecting  them  with  care,  till  they  have  got  enough  to 
clothe  eleven  persona;  and  at  lenzth,  after  they  have 
picked  out  all  they  choose,  they  wrap  uiemselvesup  in  them, 
and  lake  the  rings  which  they  had  ^ven  to  their  attendants 
to  hold,  that  they  might  not  be  injured  by  the  damp ;  and 
then  they  depart  when  their  fingers  are  properly  cooled. 

20.  Again,  if  any  one  having  lately  quitted  the  military 
service  of  the  emperor,  has  retired  to  his  home.'     .     .     . 

21.  Some  of  tbem,  though  not  many,  wish  to  avoid  the 
name  of  gamblers,  and  prefer  to  be  called  d ioe- players ; 
the  difierenoe  being  much  the  same  as  that  between  a  thief 
and  a  robber.     But  thia  must  be  confessed  that,  while  all 

>  S  20  Is  matUalad,  ao  that  no  «enie  can  be  eztiaiited  from  tha  n> 
maioaerotft. 
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friendfihipB  at  Ikime  are  retber  oool,  those  alone  which 
arc  engendeiml  by  dies  tav  nociable  nnd  intimato,  u  if 
they  hud  bucn  furmed  Bmid  glorioiiH  exertions,  and  were 
firuAy  cemented  by  exceeding  oAection ;  to  -wbioh  it  ii 
Qwiug  that  some  of  this  class  of  gamblera  live  in  such  bai^ 
mony  that  you  might  think  them  the  brothere  Quintilii.' 
And  60  you  may  Kometimcs  sec  a  man  of  hose  «xtraotioD, 
whci  knows  all  the  secrela  of  the  dice,  as  grave  s«  PoncinB 
Cato  when  he  mot  with  a  repulse  which  he  had  never 
expected  nor  dreamt  of,  when  a  candidate  for  the  prstorehip, 
wilh  affected  solemnity  and  a  serious  face,  because  at  eoaM 
grand  entertainment  or  assemhly  some  man  of  prooonsular 
rank  has  been  preferred  to  himself. 

22.  Some  lay  siege  to  wealthy  men.  whether  old  or 
young,  childless  or  nnmarried,  (ir  even  with  nrives  ood 
ahildrea  (for  with  suoh  an  vbjeot  no  distinctioD  ia  erer 
regarded  by  them),  seeking  by  most  marvellons  tricks  to 
allure  them  to  make  their  wills ;  and  then  if,  after  observing 
all  the  furjiis  of  lnw,  tlioy  liuqii.-uth  It.  Ihi^sc  iktsods  what 
they  have  to  leave,  being  won  over  by  them  to  this  com- 
pliance, thoy  speedily  die.' 

23.  Another  person,  perhaps  only  in  some  subordinate 
office,  struts  along  with  his  head  up,  looking  with  so  slight 
and  pa^ng  a  glance  upon  thoNe  with  whom  he  was  pre- 
viously acquainted,  that  you  might  fancy  it  must  be  Marciu 
MarcelluH  just  returned  from  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 

24.  Many  among  them  deny  the  existence  of  a  snperior 
Power  in  heaven,  and  yet  neither  appear  in  public,  nor 
dine,  nor  think  that  they  can  bathe  with  any  prudence, 
before  they  have  carefully  consulted  an  almanac,  and 
learnt  where  (for  example)  the  planet  Mercury  is,  or  in 
what  portion  of  Cancer  the  moon  is  as  she  posses  through 
the  hcitvcns. 

25.  Another  man,  if  he  perceives  his  creditor  to  be 
im[)ortunate  in  demandii^  a  debt,  flies  to  a  charioteer 
who  is  bold  enough  to  venture  on  any  audacious  enterprise, 
and  takes  care  that  be  shall  bo  harassed  with  dread  of 
persecution  as  a  pi>isoner;  from  which  he  cannot  be  released 
without  giving  bail  and  incurring  a  very  heavy  expense. 

'  Two  brothers  vho   had    been  calteu^es  in  Beverol  fmpoitenl 
oSc(»,  and  who  were  at  last  put  to  duitli  togetliei  bf  Commodiu, 
*  The  end  of  g  22  ia  also  mutilated. 
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One  may  add  to  this,  that  he  inoludea  nnder  tluB  head  a 
debtor  'who  is  only  so  through  the  engagements  into  whioh 
he  has  entei-ed  to  avoid  a  prosecution,  aa  if  he  were  a  real 
debtor,  and  that  ho  never  lets  him  go  till  he  has  obtained 
the  discharge  of  the  debt. 

26.  On  Uie  other  aide,  a  wife,  vho,  as  tbe  old  proverb 
has  it,  hammers  on  the  same  anvil  day  and  night,  to  compel 
her  husband  to  make  his  will,  and  then  the  husband  is 
eqtially  urgent  that  bis  wife  shall  do  the  same.  And  men 
learned  in  the  law  are  procured  on  each  side,  the  one  is 
the  bedchamber,  and  his  opponent  in  the  dining-room, 
to  draw  up  counter-documents.  And  under  their  employ 
are  placed  ambiguous  interpreters  of  the  oontractA  of 
their  victims,  who,  on  the  one  aide,  promise  with  great 
liberality  high  offices,  and  the  funerals  of  wealthy  matrons  ; 
and  from  these  they  proceed  to  the  obeequiea  of  the  hus- 
bands, giving  hints  that  everything  necessary  ought  to  be 
prepared ;  and'  ....  as  Cicero  says,  "  Nor  in  the 
affairs  of  men  do  they  understatid  anything  good,  except 
what  is  profilahle ;  and  they  love  those  friends  moot  (ai 
they  would  prefer  sheep)  from  whom  they  expect  to  deriTi 
the  greatest  advantage."' 

27.  And  when  they  borrow  anything,  they  are  a: 
bumble  and  cringing,  you  would  think  you  were  at  a 
comedy,  and  seeing  Minon  or  Laches;  when  they  are  cod 
strained  to  repay  what  they  have  borrowed,  they  become 
so  turgid  and  bombastic  that  you  would  take  Uiem  for  those 
descendants  of  Hercules,  Cresphont«s  and  Temenns.  Thit 
is  enough  to  say  of  the  senatorial  order. 

28.  And  let  us  come  to  the  idle  and  lazy  commox 
people,  among  whom  hOme,  who  liave  not  even  got  shoes 
boast  of  high-sounding  names ;  calling  themselves  Cimes- 
Bores,  Statarii.  Somioupre,  Serapina,  or  Oicimbricua,  oi 
Olutuiiorus,  Trail  a,  Lucanicus,  Fordaca,  or  Solsula,* 
with  numbers  of  other  similar  appellations.  These  - 
men  spend  their  whole  lives  in  drioking,  and  gam- 
bling, and  brothels,  and  pleasnres,  and  public  spectacles; 
and  to  them  the  Circus  Uaiimua  is  their  t«mple,  their 

'  This  paasBge,  Bgaio,  aeeniB  hopelesit;  BilltUated. 
'  Cicero,  de  Amiriti*.  c.  «i. 

■  TheM  ue  not  Id  realit]'  noble  na)>M%  bnt  names  derlTed  tram 
low  occupatioiu.    Tiulla  ii  a  diih ;  Salaola,  belonging  to  picklei,  &ci. 
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your  school  that  he  ought  to  go."    But  what  he  is  to  learn 
there  no  one  can  explain. 

34.  Among  these  men  are  many  chiefly  addicted  to  fat* 
tening  themselves  np  by  gluttony,  who,  following  the 
scent  of  any  delicate  food,  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
women  who,  from  cockcrow,  cry  out  with  a  shrill  scre€tm, 
like  60  many  peacocks,  and  gliding  over  the  ground  on 
tiptoe,  get  an  entrance  into  the  halls,  biting  their  nails 
while  the  dishes  are  getting  cool.  Others  fix  their  eyes 
intently  on  the  tainted  meat  which  is  being  cooked,  that 
you  might  fancy  Democritus,  with  a  number  of  anatomists, 
was  gazing  into  the  entrails  of  sacrificed  victims,  in  order 
to  teach  posterity  how  best  to  relieve  internal  pains. 

35.  For  the  present  this  is  enough  to  say  of  the  affairs  of 
the  city ;  now  let  us  return  to  other  events  which  various 
circumstances  brought  to  pass  in  the  provinces. 

V. 

§  1.  In  the  third  consulship  of  the  emperors  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  Saxons  burst  forth,  and  having  crossed  the  difficult 
passage  of  the  ocean,  made  towards  the  Homan  frontier  by 
rapid  marches,  having  before  often  battened  on  the  slaughter 
of  our  men.  The  first  storm  of  this  invasion  fell  upon  the 
count  Nannenus,  who  was  in  command  in  that  district, 
being  a  veteran  general  of  great  merit  and  experience. 

2.  He  now  engaged  in  battle  with  a  host  which 
fought  as  if  resolved  on  death ;  but  when  he  foiuid  thai 
he  had  lost  many  of  his  men,  and  that  he  himself,  having 
been  wounded,  would  be  imequal  to  a  succession  of  battles, 
he  sent  word  to  the  emperor  of  what  was  necessary,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  send  Severus,  the  commander  of 
the  infantry,  to  aid  him  at  this  crisis. 

3.  That  general  brought  with  him  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops,  and  when  he  arrived  in  the  countiy  he  so  arrayed 
his  men  that  he  terrified  the  barbarians,  and  threw  them 
into  such  disorder,  even  before  any  battle  took  place,  that, 
they  did  not  venture  to  engage  him,  but,  panic-stricken  at 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  standards  and  eagles,  they 
implored  pardon  and  peace. 

4.  The  question  of  granting  it  to  them  was  long  dis- 
cussed, wiUi  variety  of  opinion,  between  the  Soman  com-< 
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mandera ;  but  at  last,  as  it  seemed  for  tlie  adv&ntage  of  tLa 
republic,  a  truce  was  graQt«il.  atid  after  they  bad  agmed 
to  the  conditions  proposed,  one  of  which  was  that  tbuy 
nhould  furnish  a  number  of  yaauf^  uien  §uitable  for  militarf 
service,  the  Saxoua  were  permited  to  withdraw,  but  withoul 
their  baggage,  and  to  return  to  tbeir  own  country, 

5.  But  whon  they,  being  now  freed  from  all  fear,  were 
preparing  to  return,  some  of  our  infantiy  were  sent  for- 
ward, who  secretly  laid  an  tunbnacade  in  a  certain  hidden 
defile,  from  which  they  would  easily  be  able  to  attack 
theta  as  they  pasHed.  But  the  matter  turned  out  very 
differently  from  what  was  expected, 

S.  For  some  of  our  men  being  roused  by  the  noise  of  tba 
Soxona,  sprang  from  their  ambush  un»eaaonab1y ;  and 
being  suddenly  seen,  while  they  were  hoatening  to  eeto- 
blish  themselves,  the  barbarians,  with  a  terrible  yell,  pot 
them  to  0ight,  Presently,  however,  they  baited  in  a 
solid  body,  imil  litjing  now  driven  to  extromitii's,  were 
compelled  to  fight,  though  their  strength  was   far   fnim 

Ct.  The  eUiightor  was  great,  and  they  would  have 
I  all  cut  oflf  to  A  man,  had  not  a  column  of  cuirassier 
cavalry,  whioh  had  been  similarly  placed  in  ambuscade  at 
a  place  where  the  road  divided,  in  order  there  also  to 
attack  the  barbarians  in  their  passage,  been  roused  by  the 
aproar,  and  come  up  suddimty. 

7.  Then  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely,  and  with  daunt' 
less  breasts  the  Romans  pressed  forward  on  all  sides,  and 
with  drawn  swords  hemmed  in  their  enemies),  and  stew 
them;  nor  did  any  of  them  ever  return  home,  for  not 
one  survived  the  slaughter.  And  although  an  impartial 
judge  will  blnme  the  action  as  treacherous  and  di»- 
graceftil,  still  if  ho  weighs  all  the  circumstances,  he 
will  not  regret  that  a  mischievoua  band  of  robbere  WM 
at  length  destroyed  when  such  an  opportunity  presented 
itself. 

8.  After  these  affairs  had  been  consummated  thus  eoo- 
oeesfully,  Valentinian  revolving  in  bis  raiud  a  great  variety 
of  opinions,  was  filled  with  anxious  Kidicitude,  considering 
and  contemplating  different  measures  for  breaking  the 
pride  of  the  Allcmanni  and  their  king  Macrianus,  who 
were  incessantly  and  furiously  disturbing  the  republto 
with  their  resfh 
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9.  For  that  ferooiona  nation,  though  &om  its  Barliest 
origin  diminiehed  hy  Torions  disasters,  yet  condnnally 
reTiveB,  bo  that  it  might  be  considered  as  having  been  free 
from  attacks  for  many  ages.  At  last,  after  the  emperor 
had  considered  and  approved  of  one  plan  after  anollier,  it 
was  finally  determined  to  excite  the  Burgundians  to  attack 
them,  the  Bnrgundians  being  a  warlike  people,  with  an 
immenso  populaiion  of  active  youths,  and  Uierefore  for- 
midable to  all  their  neighbonrs. 

10.  And  the  emperor  sent  repeated  letters  to  their 
chiefs  hy  some  silent  and  trustworthy  meseengers,  to  urge 
them  to  attack  the  Altemanni  at  a  certain  fined  time,  and 

Sromieing  that  he  likewise  would  cross  the  libiae  with  the 
Oman  legions,  and  attack  their  forces  when  in  disorder, 
and  seeking  to  escape  the  unexpected  attack  of  the  Bur- 

11.  The  lettere  of  the  emperor  were  received  wjtb  jc^', 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  for  many  ages  the  Bui^n- 
dians  had  looked  upon  themselves  as  descended  from  the 
Komans ;  and  secondly,  because  they  bad  continnal  quarrels 
with  the  Allemauni  about  their  salt-pits  and  their  borders. 
So  they  sent  against  them  some  picked  battalions,  which, 
before  the  Roman  soldiers  could  be  collected,  advanced 
as  far  as  tbe  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and,  while  the  emperor 
was  engaged  in  the  conetniction  of  some  fortresses,  caused 
the  greatest  alarm  to  our  people. 

12.  Therefore,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  Valentinian 
having  failed  to  come  on  the  appointed  day  as  promised, 
and  finding  that  none  of  his  engagements  were  performed, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court,  requesting  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  return  in  safety  to  their  own  land,  and  to 
save  them  from  exposing  their  rear  unprotected  to  their 
enemies. 

13.  But  when  they  perceived  that  their  request  was 
virtually  refused  by  the  excuses  and  pleas  for  delay  with 
which  it  was  received,  they  departed  from  the  court  in 
sorrow  and  indignation  ;  and  when  the  chieb  of  the  Bnr- 
fundians  received  their  report,  they  were  very  fariouH, 
winking  they  had  been  mocked ;  and  so  they  slew  all 
their  prisoners  and  returned  to  their  native  land. 

14.  Among  them  their  king  is  called  by  one  general  name 
Ct  "  Hendinos,"  and  according  to  a  veiy  ancient  cnstom 
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of  theirs,  is  deposed  from  hia  authority  if  under  his  go- 
vernraent  the  stata  mecte  with  any  disanter  in  war ;  or  if 
the  earth  fails  to  produce  a  got>d  crup  ;  in  the  name  waj  M 
the  Egj-ptiiins  are  ftucustumetl  tu  altribnte  colauitiee  dt 
that  kind  tu  their  rulers.  The  chief  priest  among  thft 
Burgundians  is  called  "  the  Siiiistus."  But  he  is  irre- 
movablo  nud  not  eiuoaed  to  auy  euch   dangers  aa  tlie 

15.  Ttikinf;  ad  i  favoumble  oppoi-tuo!^, 

Q'heodoBiiiH,  tlio  ci'  :o  cavalry,  passud  through 

the  Tyrol  iind  emanai,  who,  out  of  fear 

of  the   Burgun  raed   into   their  villages. 

He  slew  a  grea.  ok  some  prittonerB,  whom 

by  the  emjieror'  sent  to  Italy,  wliera  soma 

fertile  districts  i  re  aesigned  to  them,  whidi 
they  still  inhabi.  J 

VI. 

§  1.  Let  ua  now  migrate,  as  it  were,  to  another  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  proceed  to  relate  the  distresses  of  Tripoli, 
a  province  of  Africa;  distresses  which,  in  my  opinion, 
even  Jusiico  herself  must  have  lamented,  and  which  hnrst 
out  rapidly  like  flames.  I  will  now  give  an  account  both 
of  them  and  of  their  causes. 

2.  The  Asturians  are  barbarians  lying  on  the  frontier  of 
this  province,  a  people  always  in  readiness  for  rapid  in- 
vasions, accuBtoniod  to  live  on  jjlunder  and  bloodshed ; 
and  who,  after  having  been  quiet  for  a  while,  now  relapsed 
into  their  natural  stale  of  disquiet,  alleging  the  following 
as  the  seiiuus  cause  for  their  movements. 

'6.  One  of  their  countrymen,  by  name  Stachao,  while 
freely  traversing  our  territories,  as  in  time  of  peace,  did 
some  things  forbidden  by  the  laws ;  the  moat  flt^rant 
of  his  illegal  acts  heing  that  he  endeavoured,  by  every 
kind  of  deceit  and  intrigue,  to  lietiay  the  province,  as 
was  shown  by  the  most  undeniable  evidence,  for  which 
crime  he  was  bunit  to  death. 

4.  To  avenge  his  death,  the  Asturians,  claiming  him 
as  their  clansman,  and  affirming  that  he  had  been  un- 
justly condemned,  burst  forth  from  their  own  territory 
like  BO  many  mad  wild  beasta  durii^  the  reign  of  Jovian, 
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but  fearing  to  approach  cloee  to  Leptis,  Which  was  a  city 
with  a  DtuDtsroos  population,  and  fortified  hy  strong  walls, 
they  occupied  the  diatrict  around  it,  whioh  is  very  fertile, 
for  three  days  :  and  having  slain  the  ttgricaltoral  popula- 
tioD  on  it,  whom  terror  at  tneir  ndden  inroad  had  deprived 
of  all  spirit,  or  hod  driven  to  take  refiigfl  In  caves,  and 
burnt  a  great  qoanti^  of  fnmiture  which  could  uot  be 
carried  off,  they  returned  hozne,  loaded  with  voat  plunder, 
taking  widi  them  as  prisoner  a  man  named  Silva,  the 
principal  noble  of  Leptis,  whom  Ihey  found  with  his 
lamilyat  his  country  house. 

5.  The  people  of  Leptis  being  terrified  at  this  sudden 
disaster,  not  wishing  to  incur  the  Airther  calamities  with 
which  the  arrogance  of  the  barbarians  threatened  them. 
Implored  the  protection  of  Count  Romanus,  who  had 
recently  been  promoted  to  the  government  of  A&ica. 
But  when  he  came  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  received 
their  request  to  come  to  their  immediate  assistance  in 
their  distress,  he  declared  tltat  he  would  not  move  a  step 
further  unless  abundant  magazines  and  four  thousand 
camels  were  provided  for  his  troops. 

6.  At  this  answer  the  wretched  citizens  were  stupefied, 
and  declared  to  him,  that  after  the  devastations  aua  oon- 
flagmtions  to  which  they  bad  been  exposed,  it  was  im 
possible  for  them  to  make  such  exertions,  even  for  thr 
reparation  of  the  cruel  disasters  which  they  had  sufi'ered  ; 
and,  after  waiting  forty  days  there  with  vain  pretences 
and  excuses,  the  count  retired  witliout  attempting  any 
enterprise. 

7.  The  people  of  Tripoli,  disappointed  in  their  hopes, 
and  drooding  the  worst  extremities,  at  tbeir  next  council 
day,  appointed  Sevems  and  Flaccianus  ambaBBodors  to 
carry  to  Valentinian  some  golden  images  of  victory  in 
honour  of  hie  accession  to  the  empire,  and'  to  state  fully 
and  boldly  to  him  the  miserable  distress  of  the  province. 

S.  When  this  step  became  known,  Bomanns  sent  a  swift 
horseman  as  a  m^enger  to  the  master  of  the  offices, 
UemigiuA,  his  own  kitifrman  and  his  partner  in  plunder, 
bidding  him  take  core,  that  by  the  emperor'a  decision,  the 
investigation  into  this  matter  should  be  committed  to  tho 
deputy  and  himself. 

9.  The  ambassadon  arrived  at  the  oooit,  and  having 
2k 
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obtained  access  to  the  emperor,  thej,  iu  a  set  epeech,  lu4 
all  their  distreseea  before  him,  and  presented  him  with  ■ 
decree  of  their  council  in  which  the  whole  afliiir  -waa  fvilj 
fot  forlK  When  the  emperor  hfid  read  it.  he  neither 
tnistod  the  report  of  the  master  of  the  offices,  founed 
to  defend  tho  miBConduot  of  the  ooiuit,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  ho  place  confidence  in  theae  men  who  made  a 
:;uDtrary  report ;  b.  fnll  inveatjgatioo  into  the 

affair,  wh.i(^  how  ed  in  the  manner  in  which 

high  anthoritiea  .^ ..         such  matters  give  place  to 

their  more  pleac  '^t.,,,  _  ^Qd  amusemeiiiK. 

10.  While  w(  le  and  protracted  uixiel7 
for  some  relief  ••_  or's  oamp,  the  citizens  uf 
Tripoli  were  ami  troops  of  tlie  same  bar- 
barians, now  el                            ional  confidence   by  their 

Eiat  micceiwes.  ,  the    whole    territory   of 

eptis  and  also   i  spreading  total   ruin  and 

desolation  everywhun',  auu,  m  last,  retired  I(>aJcd  wiih 
an  enormous  quantity  of  spoil,  and  having  slain  many 
of  our  officers,  the  most  diiitinguiehed  of  whom  were  Ras- 
ticianus.  one  of  the  prieiito,  and  the  sdile,  N  icaeius. 

11.  This  invasion  «aa  prevented  from  being  repelled 
by  the  fact,  that  at  the  entreaty  of  the  itrnbattaadors,  the 
conduct  of  the  military  affairs,  which  lind  at  first  been  in- 
trusted to  Kuricitis,  the  preKidcat,  bad  been  subsequently 
transferred  to  Count  Houianus. 

12.  So  now  a  new  messenger  wa.s  sent  to  Gaul  with  ut 
account  of  this  fresh  disaster;  and  bis  intelligence  roused 
the  emperor  to  great  anger.  So  Falladius,  his  secretaiy, 
who  had  also  the  rank  of  tribune,  was  sent  at  once  to 
liquidate  the  pay  due  to  the  boldiers,  who  were  dispersed 
over  Africa,  and  to  examine  into  all  that  had  taken  place  in 
Tripoli,  he  being  an  ofBcer  whose  report  could  be  trusted. 

It.  But  while  all  these  delays  took  place  from  the  con- 
tinual deliberations  held  on  the  case,  and  while  the  people 
of  Tripoli  were  still  waiting  for  the  answer,  the  AstnrianB, 
HOW  still  more  insolent  after  their  double  succeBS,  like 
birds  of  prey  whoso  ferocity  has  been  sharpened  by  the 
taste  of  blood,  flow  once  more  to  attack  them  ;  and  bAviiig 
slain  every  one  who  did  not  flee  from  the  danger,  they 
carried  off  all  the  spoil  which  they  had  previously  left 
behind,  cutting  down  all  the  trees  and  vines. 
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14.  Then  a  certain  citizen  named  Mychon,  a  man  of  high 
station  and  great  influence,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
distinct  outside  of  the  city ;  but  before  they  could  bind 
him  he  gave  them  the  slip,  and  because  an  attack  of  gout 
rendered  him  unable  to  effect  his  escape,  he  threw  himself 
down  a  dry  well,  from  which  he  was  drawn  up  by  the 
barbaiians  with  his  ribs  broken,  and  was  conducted  near 
to  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  he  was  ransomed  by  the 
affection  of  his  wife,  and  was  drawn  up  to  the  battle- 
ments of  the  wall  by  a  rope ;  but  two  days  afterwards  he 
died. 

15.  These  events  encouraged  the  pertinacity  of  the  in- 
vaders, so  that  they  advanced  and  attacked  the  very  walls 
of  Leptis,  which  resounded  with  the  mournful  wailings  of 
the  women,  who  were  terrified  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
and  quite  bewildered,  because  they  had  never  before 
been  blockaded  by  an  enemy.  And  after  the  city  had 
been  besieged  for  eight  days  continuously,  during  which 
many  of  the  besiegers  were  wounded,  while  they  made 
no  progress,  they  retired  much  discouraged  to  their  own 
country. 

16.  In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  citizens,  being 
still  doubtful  of  their  safety,  and  desirous  of  trying  every 
possible  resource,  before  the  ambassadors  who  had  been 
first  sent  had  returned,  sent  Jovinus  and  Fancratius  to  lay 
before  the  emperor  a  faithful  account  of  the  sufferings 
which  they  had  endured,  and  which  they  themselves 
had  seen :  these  envoys  found  the  former  ambassadors, 
Severus  and  Flaccicmus,  at  Carthage ;  and  on  asking  them 
what  they  had  done,  they  learnt  that  they  had  been  re- 
ferred for  a  hearing  to  the  deputy  and  the  count.  And 
immediately  after  this  Severus  was  attacked  by  a  danger- 
ous illness  and  died;  but  notwithstanding  what  they  had 
heard,  the  new  ambassadors  proceeded  on  their  journey  to 
the  court. 

17.  After  this,  when  Palladius  arrived  in  Africa,  the 
count,  who  knew  on  what  account  he  had  come,  and  who 
had  been  warned  before  to  take  measures  for  his  own 
safety,  sent  oitlers  to  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  by 
certain  persons  who  were  in  his  secrets,  to  pay  over  to 
him,  as  being  a  person  of  great  influence,  and  being  the 
person  most  nearly  connected  with  the  principal  nobles  of 
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the  palace,  tbo  obief  part  of  the  money  for  tbe  soldieiV 
pay  which  he  hsul  brought  over,  and  thej  obeyed  him. 

IB.  So  he,  having  been  thus  suddenly  eoriched.  reached 
Leptis ;  and  ih&t  he  might  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  tba 
tnith,  he  took  with  him  to  the  diatricta  that  had  been  laid 
waste,  Erectbius  and  Arislomenes,  two  citizens  of  great 


diatreBS  which  tl 
of  the  adjacent  disu 
everything  openl 
lamentable  desoL 
Itomanaa  for  his 
the  emperor  tm  tt 
ho  hod  Reen. 

19.  He,  inflanj' 
that  he  also  oho 
who  had  been  seki 
sorted  t 


"  fieely  unfolded  to  him  tha 
zens  and  the  inliabitants 
Qerod.  They  §howed  him 
returned  ai^r  eeeiug  tbs 
rovinco  :  and  reproaching 
)  threatened  to  report  to 
aent  of  everything  which 

and  indignation,  reitoriad 
e  a  report,  that  the  mai 
,'uptible  secretary  hitd  coi^ 

i  money   which   had   been 


sent  out  as  a  donation  to  the  soldiers. 

20..  The  consequence  was  that  Palladiue,  being  h&mpered 
by  tbe  ctmaciousuess  of  his  flagitious  conduct,  proceeded 
from  henceforth  in  harmony  with  Romanus,  and  when  he 
returned  to  court,  he  deceived  Valeutinian  with  atrociona 
feilsehouds,  affirming  that  the  citizens  of  Tripoli  oomplained 
without  reason.  Therefore  he  was  sent  back  to  A&ica  a 
second  time  with  Jovinus,  the  last  of  all  the  ambassadsn 
(for  Pancratiua  had  died  at  Treves),  in  order  that  he,  in 
conjunction  with  the  deputy,  might  inquire  into  every- 
thing connected  with  the  second  embassy.  And  besides 
this,  tbe  emperor  ordered  the  tongues  of  Erectbius  and 
Arisfi}menes  to  be  cut  out,  because  this  same  Palladiw 
had  intimated  that  ihey  made  some  malignant  and  disloyal 
statements. 

21.  The  secrclary,  following  the  deputy,  as  had  been 
arranged,  came  to  Tripoli.  When  his  an  ivol  was  knoiro, 
HomanuR  sent  one  of  his  servants  thitbcr  with  all  speed, 
an<l  Cowilius,  his  assessor,  who  was  a  native  uf  the  pro- 
vince;  and  by  their  agency  (whether  they  employed 
bribery  or  deceit  is  doubtful)  all  the  citiMns  were  won 
ovei-  to  accuse  Jovinus,  vigorouwly  asserting  that  he  had 
never  issued  any  of  the  cummands  which  be  had  reported 
to  the  empoiuri  carrying  their  iuiquity  to  such  •  pitol^ 
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that  Jovintu  himeetf  wm  compelled  by  them  to  confess,  to 
his  own  great  danger,  that  he  had  made  a  ftiao  report  to 
the  emperor. 

22.  When  these  erents  were  leemt  from  Palladios  on 
his  retarn,  ValentiniAn.,  being  always  inclined  to  severe 
messarea,  oommanded  Hie  execution  of  Jovinns  as  the 
tmthor  of  Booh  a  report,  asd  of  Gnlestinaa,  Conoordioa, 
and  Lucius,  as  privy  to  it,  and  partners  in  it.  He  also 
commanded  Rnricina,  the  president,  to  be  put  to  death  for 
&lsehood  1  the  charge  sgainst  him  being  aggravated  by  the 
circnmstance  that  his  nrptnt  ooDtained  some  violent  and 
intempemte  expreaaions. 

23.  Ruricins  was  executed  at  Sitifie  ;  the  reet  were  con- 
demned at  Utica  by  the  sentence  of  the  deputy  Crescens. 
But  before  the  dealh  of  the  ambassadora,  Flaocianus,  while 
being  ecamined  by  the  deputy  and  the  count,  and  while  re- 
solutely defending  bb  own  sa^ty,  was  assailed  with  abuse, 
and  then  attacked  with  loud  outcries  and  violence  by  the 
angiy  soldiers,  and  was  nearly  killed  ;  the  charge  which 
they  made  against  him  being  that  the  cause  which  had 
prevented  the  people  of  Tripmi  trota  being  defended  was, 
that  they  had  refused  to  Aimish  necessaries  for  the  use  rf 
uy  expedition. 

24.  un  this  oooount  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  till  the 
emperor  oonld  be  consulted  on  his  case,  and  should  decide 
what  ought  to  be  done ;  but  his  gaolers  were  tampered 
with,  as  wafi  believed,  and  be  escaped  from  prison  and  fled 
to  Rome,  where  he  ocuoealed  himself  for  some  time,  till  his 
death. 

25.  In  consequence  d  this  memorable  catastrophe,  Tri- 
poll,  which  had  been  often  harassed  by  external  tuid  do- 
mestic calamities,  brought  forward  no  further  aocusations- 
against  those  who  bad  left  it  undefended,  knowing  that  the 
eternal  eye  of  justice  was  awake,  as  well  as  the  avenging 
furies  of  the  ambassadors  and  the  president.  And  a  long 
time  afterwards  the  following  event  took  plaoe : — F^adius, 
having  been  dismissed  frt>m  tbe  military  service,  and 
stript  of  all  that  nourished  his  pride,  retired  into  private 
life. 

26.  And  when  Theodosius,  that  magnificent  commander 
of  armies,  came  into  A&ica  to  put  down  Firmus,  who 
wM  entertaining  some   pemioious   designs,  and,    as  he 
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was  ordered,  began  to  examine  the  moveable  effeclfi  c 
HcmauuB,  be  found  among  bis  papers  a  letter  of  a  c«iiAiii 
ptir§on  niimed  Meteriiu,  oDt&ining  this  paRsage  :  "  Mete- 
riuB,  lo  his  lord  and  patron,  Hontanus :''  and  at  the  end  of 
the  letter  many  expreHsioos  unoonuccted  t  ^ 

BubJQDt.  "  Pftllttdiiw,  who  has  been  cashiered,  ealutea  yon. 
Ho  who  says  he  i  '  '       "  *  r  no  other  reason  thaa  that 

in  the  case  of  thi  >oU  be  made  a  false  repon 

to  the  sacred  oar 

27.  Wheti  thi  it  to  the  conrt  and  read, 
SleteriuB  whs  a  of  Valentinian,  and  c 
teased  that  the  li  ting.  Therefore  Palladius 
also  was  ordered  "ofleotiug  on  all  the  Crimea 
he  had  commit  alting  place  on  tb«  road, 
he  watohed  an  >rded  him  by  the  absencs 
of  his  gmrda.  a  lark  (for.  as  it  was  a  ft«- 
tival  of  the  Chn  ey  paased  the  whole  c 
ill  the  phuroh).  aim  niingi.'a  nimsclf. 

28.  The  news  of  this  propitious  event — the  death  of 
the  principal  cau.se  of  their  sad  troubles — being  known, 
Erecthius  and  Aristomones,  who  when  thoy  first  beard  that 
their  (onguafl  were  ordered  to  be  ciit  out  for  aeditioo, 
had  escaped,  now  issued  from  tbeir  hiding-places.  And 
when  the  emperor  Gratian  was  infomtod  of  the  wicked 
deceit  that  had  been  practised  (for  by  this  time  Valen- 
tinian  was  dead),  tbeir  fears  vanished,  and  they  were  sent 
to  have  their  cause  heard  before  Hesperus  the  proconsul 
and  Flavian  the  deputy,  men  whose  justice  was  supported 
by  the  righteous  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  who,  after 
putting  Cfecilius  to  the  torture,  learnt  from  his  clear  con- 
fession that  ho  himself  bad  persuaded  the  citizens  to  bring 
false  accusations  (^inst  the  ambassadors.  These  actions 
were  followed  by  a  report  which  gave  the  fullest  possible 
account  of  all  that  bad  taken  place,  to  which  no  answer 
was  given. 

29.  And  that  the  whole  story  might  want  nothing  of 
tragic  interest,  the  following  occurrence  also  took  place 
after  the  curtain  had  fallen.  Homanus  went  to  court, 
taking  with  him  Ctecilius,  with  the  intent  to  accuse  the 
judges  as  having  been  unduly  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
province;  and  being  received  graoioualy  by  Merobandes, 
he  demanded  that  some  more  neoesBaty  vitAeseea  shosld 
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be  SDmmoned.  And  when  they  hod  come  to  HilBii,  and 
had  ahowit  by  proofit  which  ler  med  correct,  thongh  theee 
were  false,  t£at  they  had  be«a  fiUaelr  accused,  they  vere 
acquitted,  and  retnmed  home.  Valentinian  was  still 
alive,  when  afler  these  events  which  we  have  related, 
Bemig^ns  also  retired  from  pnblio  life,  and  afterwards 
hanged  himself,  as  we  shall  relate  in  Uie  proper  plaoe. 
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J,  oima  at  the  imperial  authority,  end  being 
BujusDu  ui  unwua  hefore  ValeoB  at  Aatioch.  and  convicted,  fg 
excnted,  witti  manj  of  his  accompUoe*. — II.  In  Ibe  East  many 
peaoni  are  informed  against  aa  guilty  of  poiaiHiing  and  other 
ctmefl ;  and  being  oondomiied  (some  rightly,  some  wronKfiilly), 
art  eiecatcd. — III.  In  the  West  monyiiut^ces  occur  oCthe^roci^ 
ant  iiiHBne  cruelty  of  the  emperor  ValentlQian. — IV.  Valentinian 
croaei  the  Bhine  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  bat,  through  the  fault  of  a 
•oBier,  feila  m  an  attempt  to  surprise  Maerianns,  the  hing  of  the 
AlMiMJini. — V.  Theodosius,  the  commander  of  the  caTalrj  in 
Oul,  in  several  battles  defeats  Pormus  Maonu,  the  son  of 
Kmelii  Regului,  who  had  revolted  from  TaleDtiniau ;  and,  otler.  , 
ba^ng  driven  him  to  kill  himself,  restores  peace  to  AHca. — 
TLThB  Quadi,  being  provoked  by  the  wicked  murder  of  their 
kin;  Galeriu*,  in  conjunctioD  with  the  BBrmatituu,  lay  waale  both 
tbaPannoniaa  and  Valeria  with  fire  and  sword,  and  destroy  almost 
thdirliole  of  two  l^iions— A  dissertation  on  the  ci^  piefe«tim  of 
dadin^ 


$1.  Aithe  conclnnonof  thewinter,Sapor,  kingofPersia, 
being  fill  of  oruel^  and  arrt^ance  from  the  confidence 
engends^  by  his  fonner  batUes,  having  completed  his 
army  toits  full  number,  and  greatly  strengthened  it,  sent 
ont  a  firce  of  cniraaeiera,  archers,  and  mercenary  troops, 
to  makean  invasion  of  our  territories. 

2.  Apinst  this  force.  Count  Trajan  and  Vadomarins,  the 
ez-kingof  the  Allemanni,  advanoeid  with  a  mighty  army, 
having  leen  enjoined  by  the  emperor  to  remember 
orders  1> act  on  the  defensive  rather  than  on  the  i" 
against  he  Persians. 
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3.  When  they  arrived  at  VagabnntA,  a  place  weil  tniUA 
for  the  tnancetivr^e  of  the  IcgionN,  the}'  snpportt-d  Hgaiuat 
their  will  a  rapid  ohar^re  which  wm  made  upon  them  by 
the  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  retreal«il  with  the  desigD 
not  to  be  the  first  to  alay  any  of  the  hostile  soldiers,  anJ 
not  to  he  looked  upon  as  guiltj'  of  having  broken  lh«  troat/. 

At  last,  uodoT  th- '  — 'reme  necessity,  tbeyoaae 

to  on  engagemen  mriiuis,  and  a^er  baviag 

slain  a  great  num>  :re  rictorions. 

4.  During  tho  -egular  operations  wHch 
enaued,  aevera'  es  oconrred  throngb  the 
impatience  of  ich  ended  with  diSe^nt 
results ;  and  a^  r  ended,  and  a  tmeeiras 
agreed  to  by  oi  and  the  two  armiei  ae- 
parated,  thoug  were  violently  infiimed 
against  each  c  of  Parthia,  tntcndi^  to 
pans  the  wintei  a  turned  to  his  own  tone, 
and  thu  Roman  emptntr  weni  to  Antioch  ;  and  whie  he 
tarried  there,  in  complete  security  from  foreign  encnies, 
he  had  very  nearly  perished  through  domestic  trea^eiy, 
an  shall  be  related  in  the  coming  narrative. 

5.  A  certain  Procopius,  a  restless  man,  at  all  times 
covetous  and  fond  of  disturbances,  had  persuaded  jnato- 
lius  and'Spndasius,  officers  about  the  palace,  wb  had 
been  ordered  to  restore  what  they  had  appropriatec  from 
the  treasury,  to  bring  a  plot  against  the  Count  Fctnna- 
tianus,  who  was  especially  obnoxious  as  being  repreented 
to  be  the  piincipal  demander  of  this  restitution  He, 
being  a  man  of  naturally  harsh  temper,  was  thoenpon 
inflamed  almost  to  insanity,  and  exercising  the  anhority 
of  the  office  which  he  filled,  he  delivered  up  to  trialbefore 
the  tribunal  of  the  prefect  a  person  of  the  lowestbirth. 
named  Palladius,  for  being  a  poisoner  in  the  tain  of 
Anatolius  and  Spndasins ;  Holidoms,  also  an  intepreter 
of  the  Fates  from  the  events  which  happened  at  air  one's 
birth  ;  with  the  inl«nt  that  they  should  be  compded  by 
torture  to  relate  all  that  they  knew. 

6.  And  when  they  came  with  rigid  st-rutiny  to  nqnire 
into  what  had  been  done  or  attempted,  Palladiusboldly 
eiclaimed,  that  the  matters  now  under  investigatia  were 
trivial,  and  such  as  might  well  be  passed  over :  ut  he 
himself,  if  he  might  be  allowed   to  Kpeak,  cuuli  tii&g 
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forward  some  oircumstanoes  both  formidable  and  more 
important,  which,  having  been  prepared  with  great  exer- 
tion, would  throw  everything  into  oonfoaion,  if  they 
were  not  provided  against  beforehand.  Being  ordered 
to  explain  without  fear  all  he  knew,  he  made  a  deposition 
at  great  length,  affirming  that  Fidustius  the  president,  and 
Feigamius  and  Irenseus,  had  secretly  learnt,  oy  the  detest- 
able arts  of  magic,  the  name  of  the  person  who  should 
become  emperor  after  Yalens. 

7.  Fidustius  was  at  once  arrested  (for  he  happened  by 
chance  be  on  the  spot),  and  bein^  brought  secreUy  before 
the  emperor,  when  confronted  with  the  informer,  he  did 
not  attempt  by  any  denial  to  throw  a  doubt  on  what  was 
already  revealed,  but  laid  open  the  whole  of  this  wretched 

flot;  confessing  in  plain  words,  that  he  himself,  with 
[ilarius  and  Patricius,  men  skilled  in  the  art  of  sooth- 
saying, of  whom  Hilarius  had  filled  high  offices  in  the 
palace,  had  held  consultations  about  the  future  possessors 
of  the  empire ;  that  by  secret  arts  they  had  searched  into  the 
Fates,  which  had  revealed  to  them  the  name  of  an  excellent 
emperor,  admonishing  them  at  the  same  time  that  a  mise- 
rable end  awaited  the  investigators  of  these  omens.^ 

8.  And  while  they  were  hesitating,  unable  to  deeide 
who  at  that  moment  was  superior  to  all  other  .men  in 
vigour  of  mind,  Theodoras  appeared  to  excel  all  the 
rest,  a  man  who  had  already  arrived  at  the  second  class  of 
secretaries.  And  in  truth  he  deserved  the  opinion  which 
they  entertained  of  him  ;  for  he  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  family  in  Gaul ;  he  had  been 
liberally  educated  from  his  earliest  childhood;  he  was 
eminent  for  modesty,  prudence,  humanity,  courtesy,  and 
literature.  He  always  appeared  superior  to  the  post  or 
place  which  he  was  filling,  and  was  equally  popular 
among  high  and  low,  and  he  was  nearly  the  only  man 
whose  tongue  was  never  unbridled,  but  who  always  re- 
flected on  what  he  was  going  to  say,  yet  without  ever 
being  restrained  by  any  fear  of  danger. 

9.  Fidustius,  who  had  been  tortured  so  severely  that  he 
was  at  the  point  of  death,  added  further,  that  all  that 

1  For  sn  account  of  this  incaiitation,  aee  Gibbon,  Bohn*a  ediiiMH 
vol,  iii.,  p.  75,  note. 
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he  hod  now  stated  he  had  comrnvmicated  to  TbcodoruK  by 
the  iatervenliun  of  Eucsrius.  a  man  of  great  liler&r^ 
accompli shmentN.  and  of  very  bigli  reputaTion  ;  indeed,  be 
had  a  little  time  before  governed  Ania,  with  the  title  lA 
proprefect. 

lU,  Euc<enu8  was  now  thrown  into  prieon;  and  when 
rt  report  of  all  that,  linrl  (nkun  place  wae,  as  usual,  Uid 
before  the  empervi,  ig  ferooily  burst  out  moto 

unrestrainedly  1 1         -. burning  firebrand,  b«ing 

fed  by  the  base  t  n  •••   u-  ny  persons,  and  ©specially 

of  Mod^fltuK,  at  tjui'  t  of  the  pra^toriom. 

11.  He,  being  e  med  at  the  prospect  of  a 
successor.  addresRi  ^  tlie  Usk  of  coDciliatiDg 
Valena,  who  viaa  ok  »  ■  rather  simple  character, 
by  tickling  him  with  of  disguised  fialterj'  an<l 
oaresaee,  oalling  his  language  and  rude  expies- 
sioos  "  flowern  of  Cic  »-  ^loquent^."  Indeed,  to  raise 
hia  viinity  liip;h(ir,  he  would  havo  pniiniBed  to  rai>e  hiii 
up  to  the  BtHrn  if  he  had  desired  it. 

12.  So  TheodorUH  also  was  ordered  to  be  arrested  with 
all  speed  at  (Jonstantinople,  to  which  city  he  had  repaired 
on  Bome  private  business,  and  to  be  brought  to  the  court. 
And  while  he  was  on  his  way  back,  in  consequence  of 
various  informations  and  trials  which  were  carried  on 
day  and  night,  numbers  of  people  were  dr^ged  away 
from  the  mo.st  widely  separated  countries— men  eminent 
for  their  birth  and  high  authority. 

yj.  'ITie  public  prisons,  being  now  completely  filled, 
could  no  longer  contain  the  crowds  which  were  confined 
in  them,  while  private  houses  were  equally  crammed  to 
suffocation,  for  nearly  every  one  was  a  prisoner,  and  every 
man  shuddered  to  think  when  it  might  be  his  turn  or 
that  of  his  nearest  relations. 

14.  At  last  Theodorus  himself  arrived,  in  deep  monm- 
iitg.  and  half  dead  through  fear.  And  while  he  was  kept 
concealed  in  nome  obscure  place  in  the  vicinity,  and  all 
things  were  being  got  ready  for  his  intended  examina- 
tion, the  tntmpet  of  civil  discord  suddenly  sounded, 

15.  And  because  that  man  who  knowingly  passes  over 
facts  appears  to  be  an  equally  unfaithful  historian  with 
liim  who  invents  circumstances  which  never  happened, 
we  do  not  deny  (what,  in  fact,  ia  quite  undoubted)  tbat  tb* 
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eaSety  of  V&lene  had  often  before  been  attacked  b^  seoret 
maobinatJonA,  and  was  nowin  the  greatest  poaeible  duiger. 
And  that  a  sword,  aa  one  may  Bay,  was  presented  to  his 
tbroat  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  only  averted  by 
Fate,  wluch  was  reserving  him  for  lamentable  misfortnnes 
in  Thrace. 

16.  For  one  day  as  he  was  taking  a  gentle  nap  in  the 
afternoon,  in  a  shady  spot  between  Antioch  and  Selenoia, 
he  was  attacked  by  Sallust,  at  that  time  an  officer  of  the 
Scatuii ;  and  on  vorioiu  other  occasions  be  was  plotted 
agiunst  by  many  other  persons,  from  whose  treacnerous 
designs  he  only  escaped  because  tbe  precise  moment  of 
hia  death  had  been  determined  at  his  birth  by  Destiny. 

IT.  As  sometimes  happened  in  the  times  of  tbe  em- 
perors Commodua  and  Sevems,  whose  safety  was  con- 
tinually assailed  with  extreme  violence,  so  that  after  many 
various  dangers  at  the  handu  of  their  countrymen,  the  one 
was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  dagger  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, as  he  entered  it  for  the  purpose  of  witnessiiig 
an  entertainment,  by  a  aenator  named  Quintianus,  a  man 
of  wioked  ambition.  The  other,  when  extremely  old,  was 
assailed  as  he  was  lying  in  his  bed-chamber,  by  a  cen- 
turion of  the  name  of  ^tuminns,  who  was  instigated  to 
the  act  by  Plaatian  the  prefect,  and  would  have  been 
killed  if  hia  yonthful  son  had  not  come  to  bis  assistance. 

18.  Valens,  therefore,  was  to  be  excused  for  taking 
every  precaution  to  defend  his  life,  which  tntitors  were 
endeavouring  to  take.  But  it  was  an  unpardonable  &ult  in 
him  that,  through  tyrannical  pride,  he,  with  haste  and  with 
inconsiderate  and  malicious  persecution,  inflicted  the  same 
severities  on  the  innocent  as  on  the  guilty,  making  no 
distinction  between  their  deserts ;  so  that  while  the  judges 
were  still  doubting  about  their  guilt,  the  emperor  had 
made  tip  his  mind  about  their  puaishment.  and  men  learnt 
Ihat  they  were  condemned  before  they  knew  that  they 
were  suspected. 

19.  But  his  obstinate  resolution  was  strengthened  since 
it'  received  a  spur  from  bis  own  avarice,  and  that  also  of 
those  who  at  that  time  were  about  the  palace,  and  were 
constantly  seeking  new  sources  of  gain ;  while  if  on  any 
rare  oooasion  any  mention  was  made  of  humanity,  they 
styled  it  slackness;   and  by  their  bloodthirsty  ^tteries 
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porveiied  the  resolution  of  a  man  who  bore  men's  lives 
on  the  tip  of  fa.ia  tongue,  guiding  it  in  the  wont  diFecticm. 
and  assailing  everylhine  with  unHcomlj  conAuion.  while 
seeking  to  accomplish  tae  total  ruin  of  the  moot  upnlent 

hoUBOB. 

20.  For  Valens  was  a  man  who  was  especially  exposed 

and  open  to  the  r he-  -'  ■^eacherous  advisers,  Ming 

tainted  with  two  >f  <;  miKchiovous  cluiTWiter: 

one,  that  when  he  .  i  if  being  angrr,  that  veiy 

shame  only  renderi  i  ■  [ore  intolerably  furious; 

and  secoudly,  that  i         ■'>'  ich,  with  the  eosinesa  ct 

access  of  a  privat  he^  in  secret  whispers, 

he  took  at  onoe  ti  iun,  because  his  b&u^ty 

idea  of  the  imperial  >t  permit  him  to  examine 

whether  they  wen> 

21.  The  const  t  tmderan  ■ppesrs&oe  of 
'Olemenoy,  nnmb<  .  id  n  were  driven  &oin  lltor 
honiRs,  and  sent  into  eiue :  and  their  property  was  con- 
fiscated to  tht'  public  treasury,  Hiid  then  seized  by  himself 
for  his  private  uses;  so  that  (ho  ownurs,  after  fbeir  con- 
demnation, had  no  means  of  sabsistence  but  such  as  the^ 
oonld  beg ;  and  were  worn  out  with  the  distresses  of  tbe 
most  miserable  poverty.  For  fear  of  which  that  wise  old 
poet  I'heogniB  advises  a  man  to  rush  even  into  the  sea.' 

22.  And  even  if  any  one  should  grant  that  these  sen- 
teiices  were  in  some  instances  right,  yet  it  sarely  was  an 
odious  severity ;  aud  from  this  conduct  of  his  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  maxim  was  sound  which  saya,  "  that 
there  is  no  sentence  more  cmel  than  that  which,  while 
seeming  to  spare,  is  still  harsh." 

23.  Therefore  all  the  chief  magistrates  and  the  prefBot 
of  the  pnetorium,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  theae  inveadsa- 
uons  was  committed,  having  been  assembled  leather,  u» 

'  The  lines  of  Theognis  are— 

KeI  T^poi  iraAiiu.  Hipti,  no]  ^i^Xov 
*Hc  H  xp*  ♦•iyorrn  ust  fi  iLiyajiiiTvi  norrQW 
■■eirrttr,  «>]  irtrfwr  Kipv,,  ■bt  tifaBinr." 
Which  ma]'  be  thus  traiulated  : — 

"  Wttnt  enishCB  a  brave  man  far  woise  than  aga, 
O  Cjrniu  1  or  than  fever'B  fieiy  rage  ; 
^ee,  should  thy  flight  beoeath  the  greedy  van^ 
Or  from  tteep  locki  bat  ope  a  milder  graTO." 
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moks  wen  got  mAy,  and  the  weights,  uid  lead,  ami 
tooargM,  and  other  engines  of  tortnre.  And  all  places  Te> 
sonnded  with  the  horrors  of  the  cruel  voice  of  tne  execu- 
tioners, and  the  ones  ntlered  (tmid  the  clanking  of  ohains  r 
"  Hold  him  !"  "  Shut  him  np  !"  "  Sqaeeee  him !"  "  Hide 
him  1"  and  other  yells  uttered  hy  the  ministers  of  those 
batefiil  dntie«. 

24.  And  since  we  saw  nmnbeis  condemned  to  deaUi  after 
having  endured  cmel  torture,  evei^thing  being  thrown 
into  oomplele  eonfiMion  as  if  in  perfect  darkness,  because 
the  Domplete  recollection  of  everything  whidt  then  took 
place  hM  in  some  degree  escaped  me,  I  will  mention 
oriefly  what  I  do  remember. 

25.  Among  the  first  who  were  summoned  before  the 
bench,  was  Pergamius,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
was  betrayed  by  Palladius,  who  accused  him  of  having 
arrived  at  a  foreknowledge  of  certain  events  throngn 
wicked  incantations.  As  he  was  a  man  of  exceeding  elo- 
qnence,  and  very  likely  to  say  dangerous  things,  ana  after 
some  very  trivial  intem^tories  had  been  put  to  him, 
seeing  that  the  judges  wei'e  hesitating  whHt  questions  to 
put  first  and  what  last,  he  began  hinuelf  to  harangue  them 
boldly,  and  shouting  out  the  names  with  a  loud  voice  and 
without  any  cessation,  he  named  several  thausand  persons 
as  accomplices  with  himself,  demanding  that  people  ahonld 
be  brought  forward  to  be  accused  of  great  cnmes  ^om 
«very  part  of  the  empire,  up  to  the  very  Khores  of  the  great 
Atlantic.  The  task  that  he  thus  seemed  to  be  putting 
together  for  them  was  too  arduous  j  ho  they  comoemned 
him  to  death ;  and  afterwards  put  whole  troops  of  others  to 
death,  till  they  came  to  the  case  of  Theodoms,  which 
was  r^(arded,  after  the  manner  of  the  Olympian  gamea,  as 
a  crowning  of  the  whole. 

26.  The  same  day,  among  other  circumstances,  this 
melancholy  event  took  place,  that  Salia,  who  a  little  while 
before  had  been  the  chief  treasnrer  in  I'hiace,  when  he 
was  about  to  be  brought  out  of  his  prison  to  have  bis  cause 
heard,  and  was  putting  on  his  shoes,  as  if  suddenly  over- 
whelmed  by  lbs  dread  of  his  impending  destruction,  died 
in  the  hands  of  his  gaolers. 

27.  So  when  the  court  was  opened,  and  when  the  judges 


exhibited  the  decreea  <rf  the  law,  though,  in  accordance 


)i>ened 


i 


vrith  the  desire  of  the  emperor,  thev  moderated  the  severify 
of  the  chai^B  brought  before  them,  one  general  alarm 
seked  all  people.  ForValens  Lad  now  so  whollj  deparlc^i 
from  justice,  aod  had  become  bo  acoomplished  in  the  iufiic 
tion  of  injury,  that  ha  wae  like  a  wild  beast  in  an  amphi- 
theatre ;  and  if  any  one  who  had  been  brought  before  the 
court  eBoapt'd,  he  erew  furious  beyond  all  rejitnvint. 
28.  Presently  ""     ' 


before  the  court, 
series  of  their  ac 
beginning  of  thei 
toiture,  and  prew 

brought  in;'  and _,. 

extremity,  gave  a  tri. 
the  very  beginning.  A 
29.  '■  We  did  const 
unhappy  auspioes,  thic 
see,  in  the  likeness  ol  ui.m  i 


mysterious  v 


aving  '. 


Hilarius  wore  brought 
d  to  enumerale  the  whcJo 
3y  differed  a  little  at  the 
>y  wore  both  put  to  the 
which  they  had  used  wu 
uced  now  to  the  gre«te»t 
of  the  whole  affair  from 
lariuB  spoke  aa  follows : — 
loble  judges,  under  most 
rtunate  tnpod  'which  yga 
^Iphi,  niftkiug  it  of  laurel 


iiiil.rt 


nail 


and  with  many  di 
proper  order,  wo  at  last  moved 


■epeated 

and  the 

con  suited  it 


manner  in  which  we  moved  it  as  often  a 
upon  any  secret  affair,  was  as  follows : — 

30.  "  It  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  building,  carefully 
purified  on  all  sides  by  Arabian  perfumes;  and  a  plain 
round  di^h  was  placed  upon  it,  made  of  different  metals. 
On  the  outer  side  of  which  the  four-and-twenty  lottere  of 
the  alphabet  were  engraved  with  great  skill,  being  sepa- 
rated fi'om  one  another  by  distances  meaciured  with  great 
precision. 

31.  "  Then  a  person  clothed  in  linen  garments,  and  shod 
with  slippers  of  linen,  with  a  small  linen  cap  on  his  head, 
bearing  in  hiK  hand  spiigs  of  vervain  as  a  plant  of  good 
omen,  in  set  verses,  propitiated  the  deit}'  who  presides 
over  foreknowledge,  and  tlius  took  his  station  by  this  dish, 
according  to  all  tlie  niles  of  the  ceremony.  Then  over  the 
tripod  he  balanced  a  ring  which  he  held  suspended  by  a 
flaxen  thread  of  extreme  fineness,  and  whii.'h  had  also 
been  consecrated  with  mystic  ceremonies.  And  as  thia 
ring  touched  and  bounded  off  from  the  different  letters 
which  still   preserved  their  distances  distinct,   he  madf 

1  For  thu  purpoBcl  of  diviDatioa. 
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witii  these  letters,  by  the  order  in  which  he  touched  them, 
veraes  in  the  heroic  metre,  oorrespouding  to  the  qnestiomi 
which  we  had  uked;  the  Tsreea  being  also  perfect  ju 
laetre  and  rhythm ;  like  the  aaswen  of  the  Pytnia  which 
are  so  celebrated,  or  those  given  bj  the  ortudes  of  the 
Sranchidee. 

32.  "  Then,  when  we  asked  who  should  succeed  the 
present  emperor,  sinoe  it  vaa  said  that  it  would  he  a  person 
of  nniverBal  accomplishmenta,  the  ring  bounded  up,  and 
touched  the  two  syllables  BEO;  and  then  as  it  added 
another  letter,  some  one  of  the  bjetanders  exclaimed  that 
Theodorus  was  pointed  out  by  the  inevitable  deorees  of 
Fate.  We  aeked  no  further  questions  concerning  the 
matter:  for  it  seemed  quite  plain  to  us  that^e  was  the 
man  who  was  intended." 

33.  And  when  he  had  with  this  ezaotness  laid  the  knowr 
ledge  of  this  affair  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  he  added 
with  great  benevolence,  that  Theodome  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.  When  after  this  they  were  asked  whether  the 
oracles  which  they  had  consulted  had  given  them  any  fore- 
knowledge of  their  present  Bufferings,  they  repeated  these 
well-known  verses  which  clearly  pronounce  that  this  em- 
ployment of  investigating  those  high  secrets  would  cost 
them  their  lives.  Nevertheless,  they  added,  that  the  Furies 
equally  threatened  the  judges  themselves,  and  also  the 
emperor,  breathing  only  slaughter  and  conflagration  against 
them.     It  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  three  final  verses. 

"  Oi  ftiv  nrnu'lyt  irtr  huToi  oT^,  icol  almit 

Turif^nr  fitfilifint  i^orhiiti  Kayiir  ttrcv 

'Ey  miltiai  M^iorrat  ii.a\tiiimaa  Iffa." 

"  Thj  blood  Bhall  not  fall  nnavang'd  on  e«ifli ; 

The  fierce  Tiiiphane  itill  keepa  her  e;e 

Fixed  DD  thy  Blii;er8 ;  armiag  evil  fate 

AgsioBt  tbem  when  arrttved  oa  Hima'a  plain 

Thej  eeek  lo  stem  the  tide  of  horrid  war." 

When  he  had  read  these  verses  they  were  both  tortured 
with  great  neverity,  and  carried  away  dead. 

a4.  Afterwards,  that  the  whole  workshop  where  the 
wickedness  had  been  wrought  might  be  diecloeod  lo  the 
world,  a  great  number  of  men  of  rank  were  brought  in, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  original  promoters  of  the 
whole  business.     And  when  each,  regarding  nothing  but 
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his  own  persoiisl  safety,  songht  to  tnru  the  defltruclion 
which  menaced  himself  in  some  other  quarter,  bv  the  per- 
luisttiuQ  uf  the  judges,  Theodorus  begau  to  address  Ihem. 
First  of  all,  he  bumbled  himself  with  entreaties  for  pnrdun  j 
then  being  compelled  to  answer  more  precisely  to  the 
charges  ulleged,  he  proved  that  he.  sfler  hnving  been  in- 
formed of  the  whole  affair  by  Kacwrius.  was  preVL-nled  by 
him  from  repeating  it  to  the  empeior.  as  he  h»d  often 
attempted  to  do  :  sinoe  EuciErios  affiimnd  that  wbat  did  not 
spring  from  a  lan'lsMS  deHire  ni  reigning,  but  from  soma 
fixed  law  of  inevitable  tate.  would  surely  oome  to  pass. 

35.  EucieriuB.  when  cruelly  tortured,  oonQruied  this 
statement  by  hia  own  confeHsion.  His  own  letiere  were 
employed  to  oouvict  Tbeodorus,  letters  which  he  had 
written  to  Hilariua  ftiU  of  indirect  hints,  which  showed  that 
he  had  oonceived  a  sure  hope  of  such  events  fixim  the  pro- 
pheoies  of  the  soothsayers ;  and  was  not  inclined  to  delay, 
but  was  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  attaining  the  object 
of  his  dcsiras. 

86.  After  the  establishment  of  these  facta,  the  priaonen 
were  removed;  and  Eutropius,  who  at  that  time  wm 
governing  Asia  with  the  rank  of  proconsul,  having  becat 
involved  in  the  accusation  as  having  been  a  partisan  of 
theirs,  was  neverthelesa  acquitted ;  being  exculpated  by 
Pasiphilus  the  philosopher,  who,  though  cruelly  tortured 
to  make  him  implicate  Eutropius  fay  a  wicked  lie,  could 
not  be  moved  from  his  vigorous  resolution  and  fortitude. 

37.  To  that  was  added  the  philosopher  Simonides,  > 
young  man,  but  the  most  rigidly  virtuous  of  all  men  in 
our  time.  An  information  had  been  laid  against  him  as 
having  been  made  aware  of  what  was  going  gq  by  Fi- 
dustiiis,  as  he  saw  that  his  cause  depended,  not  on  iti 
truth,  but  on  the  will  of  one  man,  avowed  that  he  bad 
known  al!  that  was  alleged,  but  had  forborne  to  mention  it 
out  of  regard  for  his  character  for  constancy. 

38.  When  all  these  matters  had  been  minutely  inquired 
into,  the  emperor,  in  answer  to  the  question  addrevted 
to  him  by  the  judges,  ordered  them  alt  to  be  condemned 
and  at  once  executed :  and  it  was  not  without  shuddering 
thnt  the  vast  populace  beheld  the  mournful  spectacle ; 
filling  the  whole  air  with  lamentation.s  (since  they  looked 
on  the  misery  of  each  individual  ati  threalening  the  wlu^ 
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of  acotiBed  persons,  except  Simonides,  were  executed  in  a 
melancholy  manner,  Sunonides  being  reserved  to  be 
burnt  alive  by  tbe  ezpreas  oommand  of  the  savage  judge, 
wiio  was  enn^ed  at  hie  dignified  oonstancy. 

'69.  And  be,  abandoning  life  as  an  imperious  raiatreeR. 
and  defying  the  suddeii  destmction  thus  coming  on  bim,  was 
burnt  without  giving  any  sign  of  shrinking:  imitating,  in 
his  death,  the  philoeopher  Feregrinns,  snmamed  Prutens, 
who  having  determined  to  quit  the  world,  at  the  quin- 
quennial games  of  Olympia,  In  the  sight  of  all  Qreece, 
mount«d  a  funeral  pile  whioh  he  had  built  himself,  and 
wan  there  burnt  alive. 

40.  After  his  death,  on  the  ensuing  days  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  almost  all  ranks,  whose  namcti  it  would  be  too 
arduous  a  Uuik  to  enumerate,  being  convicted  by  oaluniniona 
accusatioue,  were  despatched  by  the  executioners,  after 
having  been  first  exhausted  by  every  description  of  torture. 
Sume  were  put  to  death  without  a  moment's  breathing-time 
ur  delay,  white  the  question  was  still  being  asked  whether 
they  deserved  to  be  punished  at  all ;  in  fact,  men  were 
slaiiglitered  like  sheep  in  all  directions.        . 

41.  After  this,  iimumerable  quantiliss  of  papers,  and 
many  heaps  of  volumes  were  collected,  and  burnt  under 
the  eyes  of  the  judees,  having  been  taken  out  of  various 
houses  as  unlawful  oooks ;  in  order  to  lessen  the  unpo- 
pularity arising  from  eo  many  executionB,  thongh  in  fact, 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  booka  teaching  various  kinds 
of  liberal  accomplishments,  or  books  of  law. 

42.  Not  long  afterwards,  Maximus,  the  celebrated  phi- 
losopher, a  man  of  vast  reputation  for  learning,  from 
whose  eloquent  discourses  the  emperor  Julian  derived  his 
great  teaming  and  wisdom,  being  accused  of  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  verses  of  the  oracle  mentioned  alx)ve, 
and  confessing  that  he  had  known  somelhing  of  them,  but 
that  he  had  not  divulged  what  he  knew,  as  being  bound  to 
keep  tiilence  out  of  consideration  for  his  promise ;  but 
adding  that  bo  had  of  his  own  accord  predicted  that  those 
who  had  consulted  the  oracle  wuuld  periiih  by  public  exe- 
cution, was  conducted  to  l^phesus,  his  native  place,  and 
there  beheaded.  And  thug  by  hig  own  forfeiture  of  life,  he 
found  that  the  injustice  of  a  judge  istheworstof  all  crimea. 
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•13.  DiugencB,  too,  a  man  of  noble  family,  great  forensio  I 
eloquenco  and  pre-eminent  courteA}',  who  had  some  tims  j 
befure  been  governor  of  Bithynia,  being  entangled  in  tha  ] 
toils  of  wicked  falsohood,  was  put  to  death  in  order  to  j 
afford  a  preteit  for  seizing  ou  his  ample  patrimony.  j 

44.  Afvpiwn  alao,   who   had  been  governor  of  Britiun, 
a  man  of  most  ■^'>ii"i.»f"i  •"iMness  of  temper,  and  who    i 
hud  lived  a  trai  ,,.„..  .    .    i 


)d  life  (since  even  against 
n  tell  forth  her  hands),  w«i 
'''■irtnno ;   and   was  accoEcd, 

)f  mostamialile  dibpontjuii. 

ming,  on  the  unaupportcd 
-lamed  Diogenes,  who  had 

severity   to   force   him  to 


such  as  him  dia 

involved  in   the  grei  " 

with  Hieroclos  hi«  b"- 

of  having  been  gni 

information  of  a  lo. 

been   tortured   with 

make  oonfessio""   wl...- 

lather,  which  ni 

could  no  tonge:  n 

Alive;  and   Alypiiis,  mwr   nn 

calfii,  wiiB  eond'.-nitied  U'  bin: 

ordinary  piece  of  good  fortii  

afler  he  had  been  condemned,  and  had  actually  been  led 
out  to  saSer  a  miserable  death. 


punishment,  he  was  bond    1 

*ing   hnd  his  ]'roperly  confis- 
-liiiienl,  lliousli   by  .lii  extra- 
he  received  back  his  sod 


II. 

S  I.  During  all  this  time,  Palladius,  the  original  came  of 
these  miseries,  whom  we  have  already  spoken  of  fts 
having  been  arrested  by  Fortimatianiis,  being,  from  the 
lownosH  of  his  original  condition,  a  man  ready  to  fall  into 
every  kind  of  wl:;kednes6,  by  heaping  ono  mnrder  on 
another  diffused  mourning  and  lamentation  over  the  whole 
empire. 

2.  Fcir  being  allowed  to  name  any  persons  he  chow, 
without  distimtion  of  rank,  as  men  contaminated  by  the 
practice  of  forbidden  arts,  like  a  huntsman  who  has 
Icamt  to  mark  the  secret  tracks  of  wild  beasts,  ho  en- 
closed many  victims  within  his  wretched  toils,  some  as 
being  polluted  with  a  knowledge  of  poisonings,  others  at 
accomplices  of  those  who  were  gnilty  of  treason. 

3.  And  that  wives  too  might  not  have  leisure  to  vreep  over 
tbe  miseries  of  their  husbands,  officers  were  seat  at  onoe  t> 
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fieal  up  the  house  of  any  one  who  was  oondemned,  and 
who,  while  examining  aU  the  fumitare,  slipped  in  among 
it  old  women's  incantations,  or  ridiculous  love-tokens,  con- 
trived to  bring  destruction  on  the  innocent;  and  then, 
when  these  things  were  mentioned  before  the  bench, 
where  neither  law,  nor  religion,  nor  equity  were  present 
to  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  those  whom  they  thus 
accused,  though  utterly  void  of  offence,  without  any  distinc- 
tion, youths,  and  decrepit  old  men,  without  being  heard 
in  their  defence,  found  meir  property  confiscated,  and  were 
hurried  off  to  execution  in  litters. 

4.  One  of  the  consequences  in  the  eastern  provinces  was, 
that  from  fear  of  similar  treatment,  people  burnt  all  their 
libraries ;  so  great  was  the  terror  which  seized  upon  all 
ranks.  For,  to  cut  my  story  short,  at  that  time  all  of  us 
crawled  about  as  if  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  in  the  san^e 
kind  of  dread  as  the  guest  of  Dionysius  of  Sicily ;  who, 
while  feastiog  at  a  banquet  more  irksome  than  famine 
itself,  saw  a  sword  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
horsehair. 

5.  There  was  a  man  named  Bassianus,  of  most  noble 
family,  a  secretary,  and  eminently  distinguished  for  his 
military  services,  who,  on  a  charge  of  having  entertained 
ambitious  projects,  and  of  having  sought  oracles  concern- 
ing their  issue,  though  he  declared  he  had  only  consulted 
the  oracles  to  know  the  sex  of  his  next  child,  was  saved 
indeed  from  death  by  the  great  interest  made  for  him  by 
his  relations  who  protected  him ;  but  he  was  stripped  of 
all  his  splendid  inheritance. 

6.  Amid  all  this  destruction  and  ruin,  Heliodorus,  that 
hellish  colleague  of  Palladius  in  bringing  about  these 
miseries  (being  what  the  common  people  call  a  mathema- 
tician), having  been  admitted  into  the  secret  conferences 
of  the  imperial  palace,  and  been  tempted  by  every  kind 
of  caress  and  cajolery  to  relate  all  he  knew  or  could 
invent,  was  putting  forth  his  fatal  stings. 

7.  For  he  was  carefully  feasted  on  the  most  delicate 
food,  and  furnished  with  large  sums  of  money  to  give  to 
his  concubines ;  and  he  strutted  about  in  every  direction 
with  a  pompous,  haughty  countenance,  and  was  universally 
dreaded.  Being  the  more  confident  and  arrogant,  because 
as  he  was  high  chamberlain,  he  could  go  constantly  and 


bpci^'li,  aui!  with  wliat. 
iiji  sjiloiidid  pasKiipcs. 
*J.  And  as  it  would 
the  devicea  of  that  vil. 
whioh,  in  its  rash  boldi 
pfttrioian  dignity.    As '. 
exceeding  arrogance  hy 
ferences  of  the  princes 
his  birth,  a  man  readj  1 
fannation  against  that 
brothers  Easebius  and 
emperor  Coostantins,  at 
hi^ber  fortune,  and  formi 
prises  for  the  attainme; 
in  order  to  pi'ocure  adc 
that  Eusebius  had  bad  a 
for  him. 

10.  And  when  tho  stor 
ValenH  ra^ng  and  threate 
tohavehadany  poweratH 
thing,  even  injuHtice,  wf 
Botive  in  causing  Iho  pro 
tant  countries,  of  all  ttio^ 
profound  security  had  ins; 
farther  commanded  a  pn 
erimioal  chai^. 

11.  And  when  eqnity 
fro  bv  Vnr.""  ^■'^--  '  ' 
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tenced  to  exile  and  a  heavy  fine,  a  short  time  afterwards 
they  were  recalled  from  banishment,  restored  to  their 
former  rank  and  dignity,  and  their  fine  repaid. 

12.  Still  after  all  these  shameful  transactions,  the  prince 
did  not  proceed  with  any  more  moderation  or  decency  than 
before ;  never  considering  that  in  a  wise  government  it  is 
well  not  to  be  too  keen  in  hunting  out  offences,  even  as  a 
means  of  inflicting  distress  upon  one*s  enemies ;  and  that 
nothing  is  so  unbecoming  as  to  display  a  bitterness  of  dis- 
position in  connection  with  supreme  authority. 

13.  But  when  Heliodorus  died,  whether  of  sickness  or 
through  some  deliberate  violence  is  uncertain  (I  should  not 
like  to  say,  and  I  wish  that  the  fiEU^ts  themselves  were  equally 
silent),  many  men  of  rank  in  mourning  robes,  among  whom 
were  these  two  brothers  of  consular  rank,  by  the  express 
command  of  the  emperor,  attended  his  funeral  when  he  was 
borne  to  his  grave  by  the  undertakers. 

14.  At  that  time,  and  in  that  place,  the  whole  vile- 
ness  and  stupidity  of  the  ruler  of  the  empire  was  publicly 
displayed.  When  he  was  entreated  to  abstain  from 
abfl^doning  himself  to  inconsolable  grief,  he  remained 
obstinately  inflexible,  as  if  he  had  stopped  his  ears  with 
wax  to  pass  the  rocks  of  the  Sirens. 

15.  But  at  last,  being  overcome  by  the  pertinacious 
entreaties  of  his  court,  he  ordered  some  persons  to  go  on 
foot,  bareheaded,  and  with  their  hands  folded,  to  the  burial- 
place  of  this  wretched  gladiator  to  do  him  honour.  One 
shudders  now  to  recollect  the  decree  by  which  so  many  men 
of  high  rank  were  humiliated,  especially  some  of  consular 
dignity,  after  all  their  truncheons  and  robes  of  honour,  and 
all  the  worldly  parade  of  having  their  names  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  their  nation. 

16.  Among  them  all,  our  friend  Hypatius  was  most  con- 
spicuous, recommended  as  he  was  to  every  one  by  the 
b^uty  of  the  virtues  which  he  had  practised  from  his 
youth ;  being  a  man  of  quiet  and  gentle  wisdom,  preserv- 
ing an  undeviating  honesty  combined  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  of  manner,  so  that  he  conferred  a  fresh  lustre  on 
the  glory  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  an  ornament  to  his 
posterity,  by  the  memorable  actions  which  he  performed 
ID  the  office  of  prefect,  to  which  he  was  twice  appointed. 

17.  At  the  same  time,  this  circumstance  came  to  crown 
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case,  ordered  the  woman  and  her  aocnser  to  appear  before 
them  again  in  a  hundred  years,  to  avoid  either  acquitting 
a  poisoner,  or  punishing  one  who  had  been  the  avenger 
of  her  kindred.  So  that  is  never  to  be  thought  too  slow 
which  is  the  last  of  all  things. 

20.  After  all  the  acts  of  various  iniquity  already  men- 
tioned, and  after  even  the  free  persons  who  were  aUowedto 
survive  had  been  thus  shamefully  branded,  the  eye  of  Jus- 
tice which  never  sleeps,  that  unceasing  witness  and  avenger 
of  events,  became  more  attentive  and  vigilant.  For  &e 
avenging  Furies  of  those  who  had  been  put  to  death,  work- 
ing on  the  everlasting  deity  with  their  just  complaints, 
kindled  the  torches  of  war,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
oracle,  which  had  given  warning  that  no  crime  can  be  per- 
petrated with  impimity. 

21.  While  the  affairs  thus  narrated  were  taking  place, 
Antioch  was  exposed  to  great  distress  through  domestic 
dissension,  though  not  molested  by  any  attacks  on  the 
side  of  Parthia.  But  the  horrid  troop  of  Furies,  which 
after  having  caused  all  sorts  of  miseries  there,  had  quitted 
that  city,  now  settled  on  the  neck  of  the  whole  of  Asia, 
as  will  be  seen  in  what  follows. 

22.  A  certain  native  of  Trent,  by  name  Festus,  a  man 
of  the  lowest  obscurity  of  birth,  being  a  relation  of 
Maximin,  and  one  who  had  assumed  the  manly  robe  at  the 
same  time  with  himself,  was  cherished  by  him  as  a  com- 
panion, and  by  the  will  of  the  Fates  had  now  crossed  over 
to  the  east,  and  having  there  become  governor  of  Syria, 
and  master  of  the  records,  he  set  a  very  good  and  respect- 
able example  of  lenity.  From  this  he  was  promoted  to 
govern  Asia  with  the  rank  of  proconsul,  being  thus,  as  the 
saying  is,  borne  on  with  a  fair  wind  to  glory. 

23.  And  hearing  that  Maximin  caused  the  destruction  of 
every  virtuous  man,  he  began  from  this  time  to  denounce  his 
actions  as  mischievous  and  disgraceful.  But  when  he  saw 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  those  persons  whom 
he  had  impiously  put  to  death,  that  wicked  man  had 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  prefect,  he  began  to  be  excited  to 
similar  conduct  and  similar  hopes.  And  suddenly  chang- 
ing his  character  like  an  actor,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  doing  injury,  and  went  about  with  fixed  and 
severe  eyes,  trusting  that  he  also  should  soon  become  a 
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ni. 

§  1.  These  erents,  and  the  aooount  of  G^ul  to  which  I  am 
now  about  to  proceed,  will  cause  some  interruption  to 
the  narration  of  occurrences  in  the  metropolis.  Amons 
many  terrible  circumstances,  I  find  that  Maximin  was  stifi 
prefect,  who  by  the  wide  extent  of  his  power  was  a  cruel 
prompter  to  the  emperor,  who  combined  the  most  un- 
restrained licence  with  imbounded  power.  'Whoever, 
therefore,  considers  what  I  have  related,  must  also  reflect 
on  the  other  facts  which  have  been  passed  over,  and,  like  a 
prudent  man,  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  record  every- 
thing which  the  wickedness  of  certain  counsels  has  occa- 
sioned by  exaggerating  every  accusation  ? 

2.  For  while  severity,  the  foe  of  all  right  principles,  in- 
creased, Yalentinian,  being  a  man  of  a  naturally  ferocious 
disposition,  when  Maximin  arrived,  having  no  one  to  give 
him  good  advice  or  to  restrain  him,  proceeded,  as  if 
hurried  on  by  a  storm  of  winds  and  waves,  to  all  kinds  of 
cruel  actions ;  so  that  when  angry,  his  voice,  his  counte- 
nance, his  gait,  and  his  complexion,  were  continually 
changing.  And  of  this  passionate  intemperance  there  are 
many  undoubted  instances,  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
recount  a  few. 

3.  A  certain  grown-up  youth,  of  those  called  pages, 
having  been  appointed  to  take  care  of  a  Spartan  hound 
which  had  been  brought  out  for  hunting,  let  him  loose 
before  the  appointed  moment,  because  the  animal,  in  its 
efforts  to  escape,  leaped  upon  him  and  bit  him ;  and  for 
this  he  was  beaten  to  death  and  buried  the  same  day. 

4.  The  master  of  a  workshop,  who  had  brought  the 
emperor  an  offering  of  a  breastplate  most  exquisitely 
polished,  and  who  was  therefore  in  expectation  of  a 
reward,  was  ordered  by  him  to  be  put  to  death  because 
the  steel  was  of  less  weight  than  he  considered  requisite. 

.  .  .  .  There  was  a  certain  native,  of  Epirus,  a 
priest  of  the  Christian  religion.^     .... 

^  This  sentence  is  so  mutilated  as  to  be  unintelligible,  bnt  is  filled 
up  by  conjecture,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  &cte,  thus :  **  who  was 
executed  because  he  had  not  given  up  Octavian,  who  had  been 
fonnerly  proconsul  of  AfHca,  and  who  had  taken  reAige  in  his  house 
when  accused  of  some  crime." 
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5.  Cotistantianus,  tbe  iua»4cr  of  the  stables,  hatriDg 
venturod  to  clitmgo  a  few  of  the  horeefi,  to  Kelcct  wbicli 
he  had  been  despatched  to  Sardinia,  was,  by  hin  onler, 
stoned  to  death,  AtbanfiHiue,  a  very  popubir  diaracter, 
being  Buapectod  by  him  of  some  levity  in  the  1«nguafta 
he  held  among  the  common  people,  waa  BentMiced  to 
bo  burnt  alive  if  hp  pvnr  dM  Hnylhiug  of  the  kind  agMO; 
and  not  long  ftfter"  iccosed  of  having  practL&cd 

magic,  he  was  acti  o  pardon  being  gi\en  evea 

to  one  whose  devii  u  tiium  kilTurded  the  emperor  great 

amiiseraent. 

Ci.  AfricanuB  wa  of  groat  diligence,  residiii|F 

in  Rome  ;  he  had  1  mient  of  one  province,  ana 

a.'qiiied  lo  that  of  ut  when  Theodosiue,  the 

commander  of  t'  ortcd  hie  petition  for  sncli 

an  offioe,   the  A  him  Bomewbat  mdelj,  - 

"  Away  with  y  .   1  change  the  head  of  lh»' 

man  ivhu  wiwhes  to  nave  uia  province  changed."  AnJ 
by  tliia  senfL'nce  n  man  uf  gruat  (Irjiiuenre  p(^risht-d,  u7ilj 
because,  liko  manv  otliers,  he  wished  for  higher  preferment. 

7.  Claiidian  and  Sallnst  were  ofScera  of  the  Jovian  l^on, 
■who  bad  grEidwally  risen  to  the  rank  of  tribunes  ;  but  thej 
were  accused  by  some  num  of  the  most  despicable  baseness 
of  having  said  something  in  favour  of  I'rocopius  when  be 
aimed  at  the  imperial  power.  And  when  a  diligent  in- 
vestigation into  this  charge  had  proved  ineffectual,  the 
emperor  gave  orders  to  the  captaina  of  the  cavalry  who 
haci  been  employed  in  it,  to  condemn  Claudian  to  banish- 
ment, and  to  pass  sentence  of  death  npon  Sallust,  promising 
tliat  be  would  reprieve  him  as  he  waa  being  led  lo  execu- 
tion. The  sentence  wait  passed,  as  he  commanded ;  hot 
Sallust  was  not  reprieved,  niir  was  Claudian  recalled  from 
exile  till  after  the  death  of  Valonlinian.'  .  .  .  After 
they  had  been  csposed  to  frequent  tortures. 

R.  Nevertheless  after  so  many  persons  had  been  put  to  the 
question,  some  of  whom  had  even  expired  under  the  se- 
verity of  their  tortures,  still  no  traces  of  the  alleged  crimes 
could  1»  discovered.  In  this  alTair  some  of  the  body- 
guaids,  who  had  been  sent  to  arrest  certain  peraone,  were, 
"11  a  most  iinuHUal  manner,  beaten  to  death. 


0.  llie  mind  shudders  at  the  idea  of  recapitulating  si) 
that  took  place,  and,  indeed,  dreads  to  do  so,  lest  we  shonld 
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appear  to  make  a  bnsmess  of  pointing  ont  the  vices  of  an 
emperor  who,  in  other  respects,  bad  many  good  qualities. 
Bnt  this  one  circumstance  may  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence  nor  suppressed,  that  he  kept  two  ferocious  she-bears 
who  were  used  to  eat  men ;  and  they  had  names,  Golden 
Camel  and  Innocence,  and  these  beasts  he  took  such  care 
of  that  he  had  their  dens  close  to  his  bedchamber ;  and 
appointed  over  them  trusty  keepers  who  were  bound  to  take 
especial  care  that  the  odious  fiiry  of  these  monsters  should 
never  be  checked.  At  last  he  had  Innocence  sot  free,  after 
he  had  seen  the  burial  of  many  corpses  which  she  had  torn 
to  pieces,  giving  her  the  range  of  the  forests  as  a  rewai'd 
for  tier  services.* 

IV. 

§  1.  These  actions  are  the  most  undeniable  proof  of  his 
nabits  and  real  character;  but  even  the  most  obstinate 
disparager  of  his  disposition  cannot  deny  him  the  praise  of 
great  ability,  which  never  forgot  the  interests  of  the  state ; 
especially  when  it  is  recollected,  that  perhaps  it  is  a  greater 
and  more  beneficial,  as  well  as  difficult,  task  to  control  the 
barbarians  by  means  of  an  army,  than  to  repulse  them. 
And  when  ...  If  any  one  of  the  enemy  moved,  he  was 
Been  from  the  watch-towers  and  immediately  overwhelmed. 

2.  But  among  many  other  subjects  of  anxiety,  the  first 
and  most  important  thing  of  all  which  was  agitated,  was 
to  seize  alive,  either  by  force  or  by  trickery,  as  Julian  had 
formerly  taken  Vadomarius,  Macrianus,  the  king,  who, 
through  all  the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  had  ob- 
tained a  considerable  increase  of  power,  and  was  rising  up 
against  our  people  with  full-grown  strength :  and  after  all 
the  measures  had  been  taken  which  seemed  required  by 
the  affair  itself  and  the  time,  and  when  it  had  been  learnt 
by  information  collected  from  deserters  when  the  aforesaid 
monarch  could  be  seized  before  he  expected  anything  of 
the  kind,  the  emperor  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Ehine  with  as  much  secrecy  as  was  possible,  lest  any  one 
should  interpose  any  obstacle  to  such  a  work. 

3.  Severus,  who  was  the  commander  of  the  infantry,  led 

1  The  end  of  tliis  chapter  also  is  lost,  as  are  one  or  two  passages  in 
tlie  beginning  of  Chapter  lY . 
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his  command,  fonuing  for  him  a  diviaion  strong  both  in 
its  nniuben  and  the  excellenoe  of  its  appointmentB.  Be 
also  gave  two  other  nobles  ot  the  same  nation,  by  name 
Bitheridns  and  Hortanns,  commands  in  his  ans^;  of 
whom  HortariuB,  being  betrayed  by  the  information  ci 
Florentius,  Duke  of  Germany,  wbo  aoctised  bim  of  having 
written  letters  to  Macrianus  and  the  chieftains  of  the 
barbarians,  containing  language  unfavonrabte  to  the  re- 
public, was  pnt  to  the  torture,  and  having  been  compelled 
to  confess  the  truth,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 


$  1.  After  this  ...  it  seems  best  to  relate  these 
matters  in  one  connected  narrative,  lest  the  introduction 
of  other  affaire  wholly  unconnected  with  them,  and  which 
took  place  at  a  distance,  should  lead  to  confusion,  and 
prevent  the  reader  from  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of 
these  numerous  and  intricate  affaira. 

2.  Nubel,  who  had  been  the  most  powerfol  chieftain 
among  the  Hauritanian  nations,  died,  and  lefl:  several 
Suns,  some  legitimate,  others  bom  of  concubines,  of  whom 
Zamma,  a  great  favourite  of  the  Count  Bomanus,  was  slain 
by  his  brother  Firmns ;  and  this  deed  gave  rise  to  civil 
discords,  and  wars.  For  the  count  being  exceedingly  eager 
to  avenge  his  death,  made  formidable  preparations  for  the 
destrucuon  of  bis  treacherous  enemy.  And  as  continual 
reports  declared,  most  exceeding  pains  were  taken  in  the 
palace,  that  the  despatches  of  Itomanuii,  which  contained 
many  most  unfavourable  statements  respecting  FirmuB, 
should  be  received  and  read  by  the  prince ;  while  many 
circumstances  strengthened  their  credibility.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  those  documents  which  Firmus  frequently, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety,  endeavoured  to  lay  before 
the  emperor  by  the  agency  of  bis  friends,  should  be  kept 
from  his  sight  as  long  as  possible,  Eemigius,  a  friend 
and  relation  of  Bomanus,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
master  of  the  offices,  availed  himself  of  other  more  im- 

Sortant  affairs  which  claimed  the  emperor's  attention  to 
Bclare  that  Firmna's  papera  were  all  unimportant  and 
superfluous,  only  to  be  read  at  a  perfectly  favourable 
opportunity. 
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enemy  always  on  the  &Iert  and  appearing  wben  least  ex- 
pected, and  who  relied  more  oa  Burprises  and  amboBcadee 
than  a  pitched  battle. 

8.  When  news  of  these  facts  reached  FirmnB,  fiist 
through  vagne  reports,  and  snbBequently  by  precise  in- 
formation, he,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  a  general  of 
tried  valour,  sent  envoj-s  and  letters  to  him,  confessing 
all  he  had  done,  and  imploring  pardon ;  asserting  that 
it  was  not  of  his  own  accord  that  he  had  been  driven  on 
to  an  action  which  he  knew  to  be  criminal,  bnt  that  he  had 
been  goaded  on  by  unjust  treatment  of  a  flagitioos  cha- 
racter, as  he  undertook  to  show. 

9.  When  his  letters  had  been  read,  and  when  peace  was 
promised  him,  and  hostages  received  from  him,  llieodosius 
proceeded  to  the  Fancharian  station  to  review  the  legions 
to  which  the  protection  of  A&ica  was  intrusted,  and  who 
had  been  ordered  to  assemble  to  meet  him  at  that  place. 
There  he  encouraged  the  hopes  of  them  all  by  confident 
yet  prudent  language ;  and  then  returned  to  Silifis,  having 
reinforced  his  troops  with  some  native  soldiers ;  and,  not 
being  inclined  to  admit  of  any  delay,  he  hastened  to 
regain  his  camp. 

10.  Among  many  other  admirable  qualities  which  he 
displayed,  his  popularity  was  immensely  increased  by  an 
order  which  he  insued,  fnrbidding  the  army  to  demand 
supplies  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  ;  and  assert- 
ing, with  a  captivating  confidence,  that  the  harvests  and 
granaries  of  the  enemy  were  the  magazines  of  the  valour 
of  our  iioldiers. 

11.  Having  arranged  these  matters  in  a  way  which 
c-aused  gieat  joy  to  the  landowners,  he  advanced  to  Tubu- 
suiitum,  a  town  near  Mons  Ferratue,  where  he  rejected  a 
second  embassy  of  Firmus,  because  it  had  not  brought 
with  it  the  hostages,  as  had  been  provided  before.  From 
thix  place,  having  made  as  careful  an  examination  of  every- 
thing as  the  time  and  place  permitted,  he  proceeded  by 
rapid  marches  to  the  l^udenses  and  Mas^isenses ;  tribes 
equipped  with  light  arms,  under  the  command  of  Maeoizel 
and  thus,  brothers  of  Firmns. 

12.  When  the  enemy,  being  quick  and  active  in  all 
their  movements,  came  in  sight,  after  a  fieroe  Bkirmish 
by  a  rapid  interchange  of  missiles,  both  sides  engaged 
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now  full  of  jojrful  hope,  he  aapplied  the  arm;  wiUi  pro- 
visions in  abandanee ;  and  ha^mg  left  Bome  of  his  owa 
relations  as  hostages,  he  departed  in  order,  as  he  promised, 
to  restore  those  priaoners  whom  he  had  taken,  at  the  first, 
b^nain^  of  these  disturbances.  And  two  days  after- 
wards, without  any  delay,  he  restored  the  town  of  loosinm 
(of  the  fonnders  of  which  we  have  already  spoken),  also  the 
military  standards,  the  orown  beloDging  to  the  priest.  an<' 
all  the  other  things  which  he  had  taken,  as  he  had  heei 
commanded  to  do. 

17.  Leaving  this  plaoe,  onr  general,  advancing  by  long 
marches,  reached  Tipoea,  where,  with  Kreat  elation,  he 
gave  answers  to  the  envoys  of  the  Mazices,  who  had 
oombined  with  Firmus,  and  now  in  a  auppliaut  tone  im- 
plored pardon,  replying  to  their  entreaties  that  he  wonld 
at  once  march  against  them  as  perfidious  enemies. 

18.  When  he  had  thus  cowed  them  by  the  fear  of 
impending  danger,  and  had  commanded  them  to  return  to 
tbeir  own  country,  he  proceeded  onwards  to  Ccesarea,  a 
city  formerly  of  great  wealth  and  importanoe,  of  the  origin 
of  which  we  have  given  a  full  account  in  onr  description 
of  Africa.  When  he  reached  it,  and  saw  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  had  been  destroyed  by  extensive  confiegra 
tions,  and  that  the  flint  stones  of  the  streets  were  covered 
with  ashes,  he  ordered  the  first  and  second  legions  to 
be  stationed  there  for  a  time,  that  they  might  dear  away 
the  heaps  of  cinders  and  ashes,  and  koep  gnard  there  to 
prevent  a  fresh  attack  of  the  barbarians  from  repeating  this 
devastation. 

19.  When  accurate  intelligence  c^  these  events  had 
arrived,  the  governors  of  the  province  and  the  trihnne 
Vincentiiis  issued  forth  from  the  places  of  concealment  in 
which  they  had  been  lying,  and  came  with  speed  and 
confidence  to  the  general.  He  saw  and  received  them 
with  joy,  and,  while  still  at  Caeeitrea,  having  acourately 
inquired  into  every  circnmstance,  he  found  that  Firmus, 
while  assuming  the  disguise  of  an  ally  and  a  suppliant, 
'was  secretly  planning  how,  like  a  sudden  tempest,  to  over- 
whelm his  army  while  unprepared  for  any  sucn  danger. 

20.  On  this  he  quitted  C«esarea,  and  went  to  the  town  of 
Sagabarritannm.  which  is  on  the  elope  of  Mount  Transcel- 
Vnsis.     lliere  he  fotmd  the  cavalry  of  tlie  fourth  cohort 
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m  tribune  of  the  arcliers,  beoaniie  he  had  always  bees  back- 
ward in  eBgaging  the  enemy  binuel^  and  had  never  beeo 
viUing  to  encourage  his  men  to  fight.  And  be  did  this 
in  recollection  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Cicero,  that 
"  salutary  vigour  is  better  tbaD  an  empty  appearance  of 
clemency." 

25.  Leaving  Sngabarri,  he  came  to  a  town  called 
Oallonatia,  sorronnded  by  a  strong  wall,  and  a  secure 
place  of  refiige  for  the  Uoors,  which,  as  such,  he  destroyed 
with  his  battering-rams.  And  having  slain  all  the  in- 
habitants, and  levelled  the  walls,  he  advanced  along  the 
f<wt  of  Uount  Ancorarins  to  the  fortress  of  Tingetanum, 
where  the  Kazices  were  all  collected  in  one  solid  body. 
He  at  once  attacked  them,  and  they  encountered  him  wiui 
aiTowB  and  missiles  of  all  kinds  as  thick  as  hail. 

26.  The  battle  proceeded  for  some  time  Tigorously  on 
both  sides,  till  at  last  the  Mazices,  tboi^  a  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  being  unable  to  withstand  the  fiiry  of  our 
meo  and  the  shock  of  their  arms,  o^r  snstaining  heavy 
loss,  fled  in  every  direction  in  disgraceful  panio;  and 
as  thev  fled  they  were  put  to  the  sword  in  great  numbers, 
with  the  exception  only  of  those  who,  contriving  to  make 
their  escape,  afterwards,  by  their  humble  supplications, 
obtained  the  pardon  which  the  times  permitted  to  be 
granted  to  them. 

27.  Their  leader  Sug^ua,  who  succeeded  Bomanns,  was 
sent  into  Mauritania  Sitifensis  to  establish  other  garrisonfi 
necessary  to  prevent  that  province  from  being  overrun ; 
and  he  himself,  elated  by  his  recent  achievements,  marched 
against  the  nation  of  the  Musones,  who,  from  a  consoions- 
neas  of  the  ravages  and  murders  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty,  had  joined  the  ^ari,y  of  Firmus,  hoping  that  he 
would  soon  obtain  the  chief  authority. 

28.  Having  advanced  some  distance,  he  found,  near  the 
town  of  Addense,  that  a  number  of  tribes,  who,  though 
differing  from  each  other  in  manners  and  language,  were 
all  animated  with  one  feeling,  in  fomenting  the  outbreakn 
of  terrible  wars,  being  ui^ed  on  and  encouraged  by  the 
hope  of  great  rewards  from  a  sister  of  Firmus,  named 
Oyria;  who  being  very  rich,  and  full  of  feminine  reso- 
lution, was  resolved  to  make  a  great  effort  to  help  hei 
brother. 
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29.  Therefore  Thoodosina,  fearing  to  become  ittTalvel 
ill  a  war  to  which  his  forces  were  uueqnfd,  eaui  that  if 
witli  hia  small  furco  (for  he  hud  but  three  tLc-nauid  fin| 
hundred  men)  iJiuald  engage  with  sn  immense  mnltitadi^ 
hu  should  loae  his  whole  army,  at  first  hesitAting  botWMi 
the  «hanie  of  retreating  and  his  wish  to  fight.  gniMOf 
fell  back  a  little ;  but  pTescntlr  was  corapvllea  fav  1^, 
ovorpowcrine  n  nans  to  retire  AltogeOier. 

dingly  elated  At  this  evenly 
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compelled  b^  n 


V  and  his  01 
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ho  would  have  lost  all  hiii 
',  these  tumultnons  tritiWi 
f  the  Mazican  itnxiliarieih 
their  front,  faoL-ied  thai  * 
ing  to  ebargo  them,  tai 
opened  to  our  men  a  mj  ■ 
■hut  againat  tfaem. 
'  his  armv  in  eafktv;  srf 
ivliun  he  Iiud  ronthwl  a,  tow-n  ciilloil  MuK.iOiitium,  h<*  f -nnii 
thore  a  number  of  deeerters,  somo  of  whom  he  burnt  aliTe, 
and  others  he  mutilated  after  the  fashiun  of  the  archeis 
whoso  hands  had  been  cut  off.  Ho  then  proceeded  towwi* 
Tipata,  which  he  reached  in  the  couiBe  of  Fehmary, 

a2.  There  he  stayed  eotno  time  deliberating,  like  that 
old  delayer,  FabiiiN,  on  the  circumHtances  around  him, 
desiring  to  subdue  the  enemy,  who  was  not  onlj-  warlike, 
but  so  active  as  usually  to  keep  out  of  bowshot,  rather 
by  manoeuvres  and  skill  than  by  hazftrdous  engagements. 

'.i'i.  Still  he  from  time  to  time  sent  out  envoys,  skilled 
in  the  aita  of  pcrsnnsion.  to  the  surrounding  tribes,  the 
liusiine,  the  Cantjiurinni,  the  Anastomates.  the  t'afavesitha 
Jtavares,  and  ulher  people  in  their  neighbourhood,  trying 
to  bring  them  over  to  our  alliance,  either  by  preeenbs, 
tlireata,  or  by  promises  of  pardon  for  past  viulence.  . 
.  .  .  seeking  by  delays  and  intrigues  to  crush  an  enenif 
who  offered  so  stout  a  resistance  to  his  attacks,  just  u 
I'unipoy  in  times  past  had  subdued  Mithiidatcs, 

34.  On  this  account  Finnus,  avoiding  immediate  destruc- 
tion, although  he  was  stnjiglhened  by  a  large  body  of 
ti'"«pR,  abandiincd  the  ainiy  which  he  had  collected  by» 
hiviiih  exjienditure  of  money,  and  as  the  daikuess  of  nighl 
atfordod  a  chance  of  concealment,  he  fled  to  the  CaprmriM 
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monntaine,  trhicti  were  at »  great  distanoe,  and  fi^m  their 
precipitous  cliaracter  inaccessible. 

^5.  Un  hiH  cUndeBtine  departure,  hie  army  also  dis- 
persed, being  broken  np  into  small  detachmente  without 
any  leader,  and  thuH  afforded  oar  men  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  their  camp,  lliat  was  soon  plandered,  and 
all  who  resisted  were  pnt  to  the  sword,  or  else  taken 
prisoners  ;  and  then,  having  devastated  the  greater  portion 
of  tlte  country,  our  wise  (ceneial  appointed  prefects  of  tried 
loyalty  as  governors  of  the  different  tribes  thnjugh  which 
be  passed. 

06,  The  traitor  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the 
nnexpected  boldness  of  his  pursuit,  and  with  the  escort 
of  only  a  few  servaatji,  hoping  to  secure  his  safely  by  tiie 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  in  uTder  to  have  nolbing  to 
impede  his  flight,  threw  away  all  the  valuable  b^gags 
which  he  had  taken  with  him.  Eis  wife,  exhausted  with 
continual  toil     ..... 

37.  Theodosios  .  .  .  showing  laercy  to  none  of  tliem, 
having  refreshed  his  soldiers  by  a  supply  of  better  food, 
and  gratified  them  by  a  distribution  of  pay,  defeated 
the  (-'apracienses  and  Abanni,  who  were  the  next  tribes 
to  them,    in    some    unimportant    skirmishes,   and    then 

advanced  with  great  speed  to  the  town  of 

and  having  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  bar- 
barians  had  already  occupied  the  hills,  and  were  spread 
over  the  precipitous  and  broken  ground  to  a  great  height, 
BO  that  they  were  quite  inaccessible  to  snv  but  natives 
who  wore  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  country, 
be  retired,  giving  the  enemy  an  opportunity  by  a  truce, 
Hhort  as  it  was,  to  receive  an  important  reirifoicement 
flora  tlie  Ethiopians  in  the  neighbourhood. 

3H.  Then  having  assembled  all  tbeir  united  forces,  they 
nished  on  to  battle  with  threatening  tiboiits,  and  an  utter 
dixrogard  of  their  individual  safety,  compelling  him  to 
retreat,  full  of  consternation  at  the  apparently  countless 
numbers  of  their  army.  But  soon  the  courage  of  his  men 
revived,  and  he  returued,  bringing  with  him  vast  supplies, 
and  with  his  troops  in  a  dense  column,  and  brandishing 
their  shields  with  formidable  gestures,  he  again  engaged 
the  enemy  in  close  combat. 

^9.  'I'he  barbarians   rattled   their   arms    in  a  savage 
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44.  From  thence  Theodosius  proceeded  into  the  interior, 
and  with  great  resolution  attacked  the  trihe  of  the 
Jnbileni,  to  which  he  heard  that  Nubel,  the  father  of 
Firmus,  belonged ;  but  presently  he  halted,  being  checked 
by  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  their  winding  defiles. 
And  though  he  had  once  attacked  the  enemy,  and  opened 
himself  a  further  road  by  slaying  a  great  number  of  them, 
still,  fearing  the  high  precipices  as  places  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  ambuscades,  he  withdrew,  and  led  back  his 
army  in  safety  to  a  fortress  called  Audiense,  where  the 
Jesalenses,  a  warlike  tribe,  came  over  to  him,  Yoluntarily 
promiBing  to  famkh  him  with  reinforcements  and  pro- 
Visions. 

45.  Our  noble  general,  exulting  in  this  and  similarly 
glorious  achievements,  now  made  the  greatest  efforts  to 
overtake  the  original  disturber  of  tranquillity  himself,  and 
therefore  having  halted  for  some  time  near  a  fortress 
named  Medianum,  he  planned  various  schemes  through 
which  he  hoped  to  procure  that  Firmus  should  be  given  up 
to  him. 

46.  And  while  he  was  directing  anxious  thoughts  and 
deep  sagacity  to  this  object,  he  heard  that  he  had  again 
gone  back  to  the  Isaflenses ;  on  which,  as  before,  without 
any  delay,  he  marched  against  them  with  all  possible 
speed.  Their  kin^,  whose  name  was  Tgmazen,  a  man  of 
great  reputation  in  that  country,  and  celebrated  also 
for  his  nches,  advanced  with  boldness  to  meet  him,  and 
addressed  him  thus,  *^  To  what  country  do  you  belong,  and 
with  what  object  have  you  come  hither?  Answer  me." 
Theodosius,  with  firm  mind  and  stem  looks,  replied,  *'  I 
am  a  lieutenant  of  Valentinian,  the  master  of  the  whole 
world,  sent  hither  to  destroy  a  murderous  robber;  and 
unleKs  you  at  once  surrender  him,  as  the  invincible  emperor 
has  commanded,  you  also,  and  the  nation  of  which  you 
are  king,  will  be  entirely  destroyed."  Igmazen,  on  receiv- 
ing this  answer,  heaped  a  number  of  insulting  epithets  on 
our  general,  and  then  retired  full  of  rage  and  indignation 

47.  And  the  next  morning  at  daybreak  the  two  armies, 
breathing  terrible  threats  against  each  other,  advanced  to 
engage  in  battle :  nearly  twenty  thousand  barbarians  con- 
stituted the  front  of  their  army,  with  very  large  reserves 
posted  behind,  out  of  sight,  with  the  intention  that  they 
should  steal  forward  gradually,  and  hem  in  our  batba»Vv^\Mw 
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and  in  the  first  confliot.  After  the  bftrbarians  had  been 
routed  with  beavy  ]om,  their  king  Igmazen,  who  had 
hitherto  been  accwtomed  to  be  victorious,  agitated  1:7 
fears  of  the  present  calamity,  and  thinking  t£at  all  hiH 
allianceB  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  he  nhould  have  no 
hope  left  in  life  if  he  continued  to  resiat,  with  all  the 
cunning  and  seorec;  that  he  could,  fled  by  himself  fnqu 
the  battle;  and  reaching  Theodosias,  besought  him.  in  a 
suppliant  manner  to  deaire  Mssilla,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
tbe  Masicee,  to  come  to  him. 

52.  When  that  noble  had  been  sent  to  him  as  he  re- 
quested, he  employed  him  as  his  agent  to  advise  the  general, 
as  a  man  by  nature  eonetant  and  reeolnte  in  his  pltm^,  tbat 
tbe  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose  would  be  te  presa 
his  countrymen  with  great  vigour,  and,  by  incessant  fif^t- 
ing,  strike  terror  into  them ;  as,  though  they  were  ^n 
partisans  of  Firmus,  they  were  neveriielesB  wearied  out 
by  repeated  disasters. 

53.  Theodosins  adopted  this  advice,  and,  by  battle  after 
battle,  so  completely  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Isaflensee, 
that  they  fell  away  like  sheep,  and  Firmus  again  secretly 
escaped,  and  hiding  himself  for  a  long  time  in  eut'of-tbo' 
way  plaoea  and  retreats,  till  at  last,  while  deliberating  on  a 
further  flight,  be  was  seized  by  igmazen,  and  put  in  God- 
Gnement. 

54.  And  since  he  had  learnt  from  Idasilla  the  plana 
which  had  been  agitated  in  secret,  he  at  last  came  (o 
reflect  that  in  so  extreme  a  necessity  there  was  but  one 
remedy  remaining,  and  he  determined  to  trample  under 
foot  the  love  of  life  by  a  volontary  death ;  and  having 
designedly  filled  himself  with  wine  till  he  became  stupe- 
fied.  when,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  his  keepeis  were 
■nnk  in  profmmd  slumber,  he,  folly  awake  from  dread 
of  the  misfortune  impending  over  him.  left  bis  bed  with 
noiseless  steps,  and  crawling  on  his  bands  and  feet,  con- 
veyed himself  to  a  distance,  and  then.  Laving  found  a 
rope  which  chance  provided  for  the  end  of  nis  life,  he 
fiutened  it  to  a  nail  which  was  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
hanging  himself,  escaped  the  protracted  sufferings  of 
torture. 

55.  Igmasen  was  vexed  at  this,  lamenting  that  he  was 
thus  robbed  of  bis  gloiy,  because  it  had  not  been  granted 
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3.  But  Maximia,  always  eager  for  utj  wiokednees,  and 
nnable  to  bridle  hie  nattuBl  arrogance,  which  was  now 
inoreaeed  by  the  pride  which  he  felt  in  his  rank  as 
prefect,  reproached  Equitios,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
commander  of  tlie  forces  in  Illyriciim,  as  careless  and 
inactive,  because  tlie  work,  whiw  it  was  ordered  should 
be  carried  on  with  all  ^ed,  was  not  yet  finished.  And  he 
added,  as  a  man  guided  only  by  zeal  for  the  commoii 
good,  that  if  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Valeria  were  only  con- 
ferred on  his  own  little  son,  Marcellianus,  the  fortification 
would  bo  soon  completed  without  any  more  pretexts  for 
delay.     Both  his  wishes  were  presently  granted. 

4.  Marcellianus  received  the  promotion  thus  snggested, 
and  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government;  and 
when  he  reached  it,  being  fnll  of  untimely  arrogance,  as 
might  be  expected  &om  the  son  of  auch  a  &thar,  without 
attempting  to  conciliate  those  whom  false  dreams  of  gain 
had  caused  to  quit  their  native  land,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  work  which  had  been  recently  bM;iin,  and  had  only 
been  suspended  to  afibrd  an  opportimity  for  the  inhabitants 
to  present  petitions  against  it. 

5.  Lastly,  when  their  kingGabininsreqneated,  in  a  moat 
moderate  tone,  that  no  innovations  might  be  made,  he 
as  if  intending  to  assent  to  his  petition,  with  feigned 
courtesy  invited  him  and  some  other  pereons  to  a  banquet : 
and  then  as  he  was  departing  after  the  entertainment, 
unsuspicious  of  treachery,  he  caused  him,  in  infamous  viola- 
tion of  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality,  to  be  murdered. 

6.  The  report  of  so  atrocious  an  act  was  speedily 
spread  abroad,  and  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Qnadi 
and  other  eurronnding  tribes,  who,  bewailing  the  death 
of  the  king,  collected  together  and  sent  forth  predatoiy 
bands,  which  crossed  the  Danube ;  and  when  no  hostililies 
were  looked  for,  attacked  the  people  who  were  occupied 
in  the  fields  about  the  harvest ;  and  having  slain  the 
greater  portion  of  them,  carried  off  all  the  survivora  to 
their  own  country  with  a  great  booty  of  different  kinds  of 
cattle. 

7.  And  at  that  time  an  iaezpiable  atrocify  was  very  near 
being  committed,  which  would  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  most  disgiaoeful  disasters  which  ever  happened  to 
the  Roman  state,  for  the  daughter  of  Constantius  had  a 
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them  again  to  the  height  of  lofty  towen,  devoting  him- 
self Efjalonaly  to  the  work  of  bnildii^  In  this  way 
the  work  was  speedily  oompleted,  because  he  found  that 
the  Bums  which  some  time  before  had  been  oolleoted  for 
the  erection  of  a  theatre  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
he  was  now  preeeing  forward.  And  to  this  prudent  mea-' 
sure  he  added  ano&er  of  like  precaution,  in  BOmmoning 
a  cohort  of  archer  cavalry  from  the  nearest  station, 
that  it  might  be  at  hand  to  resist  a  siege  should  any  take 
place. 

12.  By  these  barriers,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  bar- 
barians were  forced  to  abandon  their  design  of  beeieginc 
the  city,  since  they  were  not  skilful  in  contests  of  this  km^ 
end  were  also  hampered  by  the  burden  of  their  booty; 
accordingly  they  turned  aeide  to  pursue  Equitius.  And 
when,  from  the  information  given  them  by  their  prisoners, 
they  leamt  that  he  had  retired  to  the  most  remote  part  of 
Valeria,  they  hastened  thither  by  forced  marches,  gnashing 
their  teeth,  and  determined  on  his  death,  because  they 
believed  that  it  was  through  his  means  their  innocent  king 
had  been  circumvented. 

13.  And  08  they  were  hastening  onwards  with  impetuons 
and  vengeful  speed,  they  were  met  \>y  two  legions,  the 
Pannouian  and  the  Mceeian,  both  of  approved  valour, 
who,  if  they  had  act«d  in  harmony,  mast  nnquestionably 
have  come  off  victorious.  But  while  they  were  hastening 
onward  to  attack  the  barbarians  separately,  a  quarrel  arose 
between  them  on  the  subject  of  their  honour  and  dignity, 
which  impeded  all  their  operations. 

14.  And  when  intelligence  of  this  diaseiudon  reached 
the  Saimatiana,  who  are  a  most  sagacious  people,  they, 
without  waiting  for  any  regular  signal  of  battle,  attacked 
the  KcBsians  first;  and  while  the  RtUdiere,  being  surprised 
and  in  disorder,  were  slowly  making  ready  their  arms, 
many  of  them  were  killed;  on  which  the  barbarians 
with  increased  confidence  attacked  the  Pannonians,  and 
broke  their  line  also ;  and  when  the  line  of  battle  was  oDoe 
diMordered,  they  redonbled  their  efforts,  and  would  have 
destroyed  almost  all  of  them,  if  some  had  not  saved  them- 
selves fVom  the  danger  of  death  by  a  pt«cipitate  flight. 

1o,  Amid  these  iialamitous  inflictions  of  adverse  fbrtnne, 
^hoodouas  the  yonuger,  Ooke  of  MLceaia,  then  in  the  first 
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grievance.  He  also  repaired  many  anoient  bnildiogB :  and 
amoiig  hia  improTements  he  built  a  lat^  colonnade  con- 
tiguous to  the  bath  of  Agrippa,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
The  Colonnade  of  SnocesB,  beoaose  a  temple  bearing  tliat 
title  is  close  to  it. 


BOOK    XXX. 


I.  Para,  king  of  Aimenia,  being  Bammoned  b;  TbIcdb  to  Tamu,  ttai 

being  detained  there  otidet  pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  esoapea 
with  time  hundred  of  hia  cunntiymiin ;  and  having  baffled  tbe 
aeatinelB  on  the  nada,  he  regains  liis  kingdom  on  honebock  ;  but 
not  lotif!  H(t«rwa)d8  he  is  akin  ^  Duko  Trajan  at  an  entnrtain- 
ment. — II.  Tbe  embawiea  of  tbe  En:iperor  Valena  and  Sapor,  king 
of  Perna,  who  are  at  roriaoce  about  tbe  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and 
Hiberia.— m.  Valentinian,  after  having  TsTaecd  eeveral  ilistricti 
of  theAllemanni,  baa  a  conference  with  their  king  Mocnanns,  and 
makes  peace  with  him.— FV.  Hodeitiu,  tbe  prefect  of  the  prnto 
rium,  diverts  YalenB  from  his  purpoae  of  sitting  as  a  judge^A 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  bar,  of  counsel  leumed  in  tho 
law,  and  the  different  clsasea  of  advocates.  —  V.  VaJentiniui, 
intending  to  wage  war  against  tbe  Barmatians  and  the  Quudi,  who 
bad  been  devastatiog  runnonia,  inarches  into  Dlyncum,  and 
having  cnased  tbe  Danube,  ho  ravages  the  territories  of  Uiu 
Qoadi,  burns  their  villages,  and  slaaghters  tliB  inhabitants,  vritliout 
regard  to  ace. — VI.  Valentinian,  while  giving  answer,  in  a  greet 
pasaion,  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Qnsdi,  who  are  trying  to  sionse 
their  countrymen,  bursts  a  blood-vessel,  and  dies. — VII.  Who  bis 
father  was,  and  what  was  bia  conduct  as  emperoi.— VIll.  His 
cmelty,  avarice,  envy,  and  cowardice .^IX.  His  virtues. — X.  Valtn- 
linian  the  youuger,  tbe  sod  of  Valentiman,  is  saluted  aa  empuniriu 
the  camp  at  Bregetio. 

I. 


g  1.  Whilk  all  these  difficulties  and  disturbances  had  been 
caueed  by  the  per6dy  of  the  Duke  Marcelliauua,  in  trea- 
cheruusly  mnrdering  the  king  of  the  Quadi,  a  terrible 
crime  was  committed  in  tbe  East,  where  Para,  king  of 
Armenia  was  also    murdered    by  eeorei  treachery ;    the 
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plexity,  that  is  to  eay,  with  more  boldneBa  than  prodenoe : 
l»t«  one  nfteraoon  he  started  boldly  forth  at  the  head  of 
his  escort,  formed  in  one  solid  body. 

6.  And  when  the  governor  <u  the  prorinoe,  having 
reoeived  information  from  the  ofGoer  who  kept  the  gate, 
come  with  prompt  ener^  and  found  him  in  the  suburb, 
he  earnestly  entreated  him  to  remain ;  bnt  finding  that  he 
could  not  prevail  upon  him,  he  quitted  him,  for  fear  of 
his  own  life. 

7.  And  not  long  afterwards  Fara,  with  his  escort,  turned 
back  upon  the  legion  which  was  pursuing  him  and  on 
the  point  of  overtaking  him,  and  pouring  arrows  upon 
them  as  thick  as  sparks  of  fire,  though  designedly  missing 
them,  he  pnt  them  to  Sight,  filling  them,  tribune  and  all, 
with  complete  consternation,  so  that  they  returned  to  the 
city  with  greater  speed  than  thev  left  it. 

8.  After  thin,  Vara  being  released  from  all  fear,  con- 
tinued his  laborious  and  rapid  journey  for  iwo  dins 
and  two  nights,  till  be  reached  the  Euphrates ;  where,  for 
want  of  boats,  he  was  unable  to  pass  the  river,  which  at 
that  place  is  full  of  strong  currents  and  too  deep  to  be 
forded.  His  men,  not  being  skil^  swimmers,  were  E^^d 
to  trust  themselves  to  the  stream,  and  he  himself  showed 
mure  hesitation  than  any  of  them ;  indeed  he  would  have 
lialted  there  altogether,  if  while  every  one  was  sug- 
gesting one  plan  or  another,  he  bad  not  at  last  hit  upon 
the  following  expedient,  which  seemed  the  safest  in  this 
emergency. 

9.  'Iliey  took  a  number  of  little  beds  which  they  found  in 
the  neighbouring  honses,  and  supported  them  each  on  two 
bladders,  of  which  there  were  plenty  at  band  in  the  vine- 
yards. And  then  he  and  bis  nobles  placed  themselves 
each  on  a  bed,  leading  their  horses  after  them,  and  so 
fioated  down  and  across  the  stream ;  by  which  con- 
trivance, after  extreme  danger,  they  at  last  reached  the 
opposite  bank. 

10.  All  the  rest  swam  their  horgee,  and  though  they 
were  terribly  tossed  about  and  often  almost  sunk  by  the 
eddying  stream,  still,  though  much  eihatisted  by  their 
wetting,  they  also  reached  the  opposite  bank  ;  when  having 
rssted  for  a  short  time  and  refreshed  themselves,  they 
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escaped.  Meanwhile  our  troops,  who  had  made  prieoiiers 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  heen  thwa  eent  ont  to  impose 
upon  them,  waited  a  loi^  time,  while  watching  for  the 
kmg,  and  atretching  out  their  hands,  as  one  may  say,  to 
seize  the  game  whiui  they  expected  would  rush  into  them. 
And  while  they  were  thus  waiting  for  the  anival  of 
Para,  he  reached  his  kingdom  in  safety,  where  be  was 
received  with  great  joy  by  his  countrymen,  and  still 
remained  unshaken  in  his  fidelity  to  ns,  burying  in  silence 
the  injuries  which  he  had  received. 

16.  After  this,  Daniel  and  Barzimeres,  having  been  thus 
bulked  of  their  prey,  returned  to  Tarsus,  and  were  loaded 
mth  bitter  reproaches  as  inactive  and  blundering  officers. 
But  like  venomoos  serpents  whose  first  spring  has  failed, 
they  only  whetted  their  deadly  fangs,  in  order  at  Ihe 
first  opportunity  to  inflict  all  the  injury  in  their  power  on 
the  king  who  had  thus  escaped  them. 

17.  And,  with  a  view  to  palliate  the  effect  of  their  own 
mistake,  or  rather  of  the  defeat  their  hopes,  which  the 
deeper  sagacity  of  the  king  had  contrived,  they  began 
to  fill  the  emperor's  ears,  which  were  at  all  times  mofct 
ready  to  receive  all  kinds  of  reports  with  false  accusa- 
tions against  Partv;  prctendii^  that  he  was  skilled  in 
Circean  incantations,  so  as  to  be  able  to  transform  people, 
or  to  afflict  them  with  sickness  in  a  marvellous  manner. 
Adding,  moreover,  that  it  was  by  means  of  arts  of  this 
kind  that  he  had  rendered  himself  invisible,  and  that  if 
allowed  to  continue  changing  his  shape,  he  would  cause 
tbem  great  trouble,  if  permitted  to  live  to  boast  of  having 
deceived  them. 

18.  In  this  manner  the  hatred  which  Valens  had  con- 
ceived against  him  was  increased  to  an  incredible  degiee ; 
and  plan  after  plan  was  laid  to  take  his  life,  either  by 
force  or  strat^em ;  and  orders  to  that  effect  were 
transmitted  by  secret  letters  to  Trajan,  who  at  that  time 
was  in  Armenia,  in  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  that 
kiDgdom. 

]0.  Trajan,  accordingly,  began  to  surround  Para  with 
treacherous  blandishments— at  one  time  showing  him  some 
letters  of  Valons,  which  appeared  to  indicate  that  he  was 
fitvourably  disposed  towards  the  king — at  another,  par- 
taking cheeifu.ly  of  his  entertainments,  he  at  last,  with 
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ignorant  that,  bb  Demosthenes — the  everlasting  glory  of 
Greece —affirms,  an  unlawful  and  wicked  action  cannot  be 
defended  by  its  resemblance  to  another  crime,  or  by  tbn 
fact  that  that  crime  met  with  impnnity. 


II. 

§  1,  These  are  the  transactions  which  especially  attracted 
notice  in  Armenia ;  but  Sapor,  after  the  last  defeat  which 
his  troops  hud  experienced,  having  heard  of  the  death  of 
Para,  whom  he  had  been  earnestly  labouring  to  win  to  his 
own  alliance,  was  terribly  grieved ;  and,  as  the  activity 
of  our  army  increased  his  apprehensions,  he  began  to 
dread  still  greater  disasters  to  himself. 

2.  He  therefore  sent  Arsac^s  as  his  nmbsgRador  to  the 
emperor,  to  advise  him  utterly  to  destroy  Armenia  as  a 
perpetual  cause  of  trouble ;  or,  if  that  plan  slioald  he 
decided  against,  asking  that  an  end  might  be  pat  to  the 
division  of  Hiberia  into  two  provinceB,  that  the  Roman 
garrison  might  be  withdrawn,  and  that  Aspacnras,  whom 
he  himself  luid  made  the  sovereign  of  the  nation,  might  be 
permitted  to  reign  with  undivided  authority. 

3.  To  this  proposal.  Valens  replied,  that  he  could  not 
change  the  rcKilutions  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  both 
of  them ;  and,  indeed,  that  be  should  maintein  them  with 
zealous  care.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  letters  were 
received  from  the  king  of  a  tenor  very  contrary  to  thia 
noble  determination  of  Tolens,  full  of  vain  and  arrogant 
boasting.  For  in  them  Sapor  affirmed  that  it  was  im^ 
possible  for  the  seeds  of  discord  to  be  radically  extirpated, 
unless  those  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  peace  which 
had  been  made  with  Julian  were  all  collected,  some  of 
whom  he  knew  to  be  already  dead. 

4.  After  this,  the  matter  becoming  a  source  of  greater 
anxiety,  the  emperor,  wbo  was  more  skilful  in  oboosing 
between  different  plans  than  in  devising  them  himself, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  state  in  general, 
ordered  Victor,  tlie  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  Ur- 
bicina,  the  Dnke  of  Mesopotamia,  to  march  with  all  speed 
to  Persia,  bearing  a  positive  and  plain  answer  to  the 
proposals  of  Sapor:  namely,   that  ne,  irho  boasted  of 
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East.  And  white  tLey  were  proceeding,  aa  haa  been 
reUted,  the  unfailing  arm  of  jiurtioe  avenged  the  loeaes 
we  had  fustained  in  AMca,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
ambaasodorB  of  Tripoli,  whone  shades  were  still  wandering 
abo»t  unavenged.  For  JuHtice.  though  a  lat«,  is  yet  a 
Bcrupuloua  and  unerring  discriminator  between  right  and 
wrong. 

10.  Remigine,  whom  we  have  already  spoken  of  an 
favouring  Count  Bomanus,  who  had  laid  waste  these  pro- 
vinces eJter  Leo  bad  succeeded  him  as  master  of  the 
offices,  retired  from  office  and  from  public  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  rural  pursuits  in  his  own  native  district 
near  Mayence. 

11.  And  while  he  was  living  there  in  security,  Maxim  in, 
the  prefect  of  the  pnetcrium,  dcBpising  him  because  of  bis 
return  to  a  tranquil  life,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  attack 
everything  like  a  terrible  pestilence,  set  to  work  to  do  him 
injury  by  every  means  in  bis  power.  And,  in  order  li> 
fannt  out  all  bis  secrets,  he  seized  Cse»<aTiuB  who  had 
formerly  been  a  servant  of  hit,  and  aftervards  had  become 
a  secretaiy  of  the  emperor,  and  put  him  to  the  question, 
torturing  him  with  great  severity  to  learn  from  him  what 
RemigiuB  had  done,  and  how  much  he  had  received  to 
induce  him  to  countenance  the  wicked  actions  of  Bomanus. 

12.  But  when  Remigius  heard  this  in  his  retreat,  to 
which,  as  has  been  said,  he  hod  retired ;  being  oppressed 
by  the  oonsoiousnesa  of  bis  acts,  or  perhaps  letting  the 
dread  of  false  aoousation  overpower  his  reason,  he  hanged 
himself. 

in. 

S  1.  The  next  year  Gratiati  took  Equidns  as  his  colleague 
in  the  consulship ;  and  Valentinian,  after  desolating  some 
cantons  of  the  Allemanni,  was  building  a  fortress  near 
Basle,  which  the  natives  of  the  country  CfJl  Robnr,  when  a 
report  was  brought  to  him  from  the  prefect  Frobns  with  an 
account  of  the  disasters  which  had  taken  place  in  Ulyricum. 
2.  He  read  them  with  a  veiy  careful  examination,  as 
became  a  prudent  general ;  and  then  being  filled  with 
anxious  thoughts,  he  sent  his  secretary,  Fatemianus,  to  that 
ixrantiy,  to  inqnire  minutely  into  the  whole  details  at  tita 
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his  constancy  and  resolution  to  preserve  his  agreement 
with  ns,  by  many  noble  and  gallant  actions. 

7.  But  subsequently  he  died  in  the  country  of  the 
Franks,  which  he  had  invaded  and  ravaged  in  a  most 
destructive  manner,  till  at  last  he  was  cut  off  by  the 
manoeuvres  of  Mellobaudes,  the  warlike  king  of  that  na- 
tion, and  slain.  After  the  treaty  had  thus  been  solemnly 
ratified,  Yalentinian  retired  into  winter  quarters,  at 
Treves. 


IV. 


§  1.  These  were  the  events  which  took  place  in  Gaul  and 
the  northern  countries.  But  in  the  east,  while  all  our 
foreign  affairs  were  quiet,  great  domestic  evils  were  in- 
creasing in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  iriends  and 
relations  of  Yalens,  who  had  more  regard  to  expediency 
than  honesty;  for  they  laboured  with  the  utmost  dib- 
gence  to  bring  about  the  recall  from  his  post  a  judge 
of  rigid  probity,  who  was  fond  of  deciding  lawsuits 
equitably,  out  of  a  fear  lest,  as  in  the  times  of  Julian,  when 
Innocence  was  allowed  a  fair  opportunity  of  defending 
itself,  the  pride  of  the  powerful  nobles,  which  was  ao- 
customed  to  roam  at  large  with  unrestrained  licence,  might 
again  be  broken  down. 

2.  With  these  and  similar  objects  a  great  number  of 
persons  conspired  together,  being  led  by  Modestus,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  prsetorium,  who  was  a  complete  slave  to  the 
veishes  of  the  emperor's  eunuchs,  and  who,  under  a  spe- 
cious countenance,  concealed  a  rough  disposition  which 
had  never  been  polished  by  any  study  of  ancient  virtue  or 
literature,  and  who  was  continually  asserting  that  to  look 
into  the  minute  details  of  private  actions  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  emperor,  lie  thinking,  as  he  said,  that  the 
examination  of  such  matters  had  been  imposed  on  the 
nobles  to  lower  their  dignity,  abstained  from  all  such 
mattei's  himself,  and  opened  the  doors  to  plunder ;  which 
doors  are  now  daily  more  and  more  opened  by  the  de- 
pravity of  the  judges  and  advocates,  who  are  all  of  the 
same  mind,  and  who  sell  the  interests  of  the  poor  to  the 
military  oommanders,  or  the  persons  of  influence  within 
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w  the  Craasi,  the  Antonii,  the  Fhilippi,  the  ScMVoIte, 
and  numben  of  others,  after  having  cummiuuled  armieti 
with  gloty,  gained  yictoriea,  and  raised  trophies,  became 
eminent  aisu  for  their  civil  services  to  the  State,  and  won 
freeh  laurels  by  their  noble  oonleete  at  the  bar,  thus 
reaping  the  highest  honour  and  glory. 

7.  And  after  Ihem  Cicero,  the  most  excellent  of  them 
all,  who  repeatedly  saved  many  who  were  in  distress 
from  the  scorching  flames  of  judgment  by  the  stream  of 
his  imperious)  eloquence,  used  to  affirm  "  that  if  men 
could  not  be  defended  without  their  advocate  incarring 
blame,  they  certainly  could  not  be  carelessly  defended 
without  his  being  guilty  of  orime." 

8.  But  now  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the  East  one 
may  see  the  most  violeut  and  rapacioun  classes  of  men 
hovering  about  the  courts  of  law,  and  besieging  the 
houses  of  the  rich  like  Spartan  or  Cretan  hounds,  cun- 
ningly pursuing  different  traces,  in  order  to  create  the 
occasion  of  a  lawsuit. 

9.  Of  these  the  chief  is  that  tribe  of  men  who,  soving 
every  variety  of  strife  and  contest  in  thousands  of  actions, 
wear  out  the  doorposts  of  widows  and  the  thresholds 
of  orphans,  and  creat«  bitter  hatred  among  friends,  rela- 
tions, or  connections,  who  have  any  disagi-ecment,  if  they 
can  only  find  the  least  pretext  for  a  quarrel.  And  in 
these  men.  the  progress  of  age  does  nut  cool  their  vices 
as  it  does  those  of  others,  but  only  hardens  and  strengthens 
them.  And  amid  all  their  plunder  they  are  insatiable 
and  yet  poor,  whetting  the  edge  of  their  genius  in  order 
by  their  crafty  orations  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  judges, 
though  the  very  title  of  those  magistrates  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  Justice. 

10.  In  the  pertinacity  of  these  men  rashness  assumes  the 
disguise  of  freedom — headlong  audacity  eceks  to  be  taken 
fur  constancy,  and  an  empty  fluency  of  language  usurps 
the  name  of  eloquence— by  which  perveiBC  arts,  as  Cicero 
tells  us,  it  is  a  diame  for  the  holy  gravity  of  a  judge  to 
be  deceived.  For  he  says,  "  And  as  nothing  in  a  republio 
ought  to  be  so  inoomiptible  as  a  sufirage  or  a  sentence, 
I  do  not  understand  why  the  man  who  cormpts  such 
things  with  money  is  to  be  esteemed  worthy  of  punish- 
ment, while  he  who  perverts  them  by  eloqueuoe  teoeivec 
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Bcliool  too  early,  run  ^bout  the  comerg  of  cities,  giving 
more  time  to  farces  than  to  the  stndj  of  actions  and 
defences,  wearing  out  the  doors  of  the  rich,  and  hunting 
for  the  luxuries  of  banquets  and  rich  food. 

15.  And  when  they  have  given  themselves  up  to 
gains,  and  to  the  task  of  hunting  for  money  by  every 
means,  they  incite  men,  on  any  small  pretence  what- 
ever, to  go  to  law ;  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  defend 
a  cause,  which  but  seldom  happens,  it  is  not  till  they  are 
before  the  judge,  while  the  pleadings  are  beine  recited, 
that  they  begin  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  ^e  client, 
or  even  into  his  name ;  and  then  they  so  overflow  with 
a  heap  of  unarranged  phrases  and  circumlocutions,  that 
from  the  noise  and  jabber  of  the  vile  medley  you  would 
lancy  you  were  listening  to  Thersites. 
.  16.  But  when  it  happens  that  they  have  no  single 
allegation  they  can  establish,  they  then  resort  to  an 
unbridled  licence  of  abuse ;  for  which  conduct  they  are 
continually  brought  to  trial  themselves,  and  convicted, 
when  they  have  poured  ceaseless  abuse  upon  people  of 
honour ;  and  some  of  these  men  are  so  ignorant  that  they 
do  not  appear  ever  to  have  read  any  books. 

17.  And  if  in  a  company  of  learned  men  the  name  of 
any  ancient  author  is  ever  mentioned,  they  fancy  it  to  be 
some  foreign  name  of  a  fish  or  other  eatable.  And  if  any 
stranger  asks  (we  will  say^  for  Marcianus,  as  one  with 
whom  he  is  as  yet  unacquainted,  they  all  at  once  pretend 
that  their  name  is  Marcianus. 

18.  Nor  do  they  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  is 
right ;  but  as  if  they  had  been  sold  to  and  become  the 
property  of  Avarice,  they  know  nothing  but  a  boundless 
licence  in  asking.  And  if  they  catch  any  one  in  their  toils, 
they  entangle  him  in  a  thousand  meshes,  pretending  sick- 
ness by  way  of  protracting  the  consultations.  And  to  pro- 
duce an  useless  recital  of  some  well-known  law,  they 
prepare  seven  costly  methods  of  introducing  it,  thus  weav- 
ing infinite  complications  and  delays. 

19.  And  when  at  last  days  and  months  and  years  have 
been  passed  in  these  proceedings,  and  the  parties  to  the 
suit  are  exhausted,  and  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  is 
worn  out  with  age,  then  these  men,  as  if  they  were  the 
very  heads  of   their    profession,  often  introduce  sham 
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advocaten  along  with  themselves.  And  wfaen  thoy  b*v« 
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till  they 
for  their  arduous  labours. 

20.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  advocates  are 
not  without  Bonie  inconveniences,  which  are  hard  to  be 
enilnred  by  one  who  would  live  uprightly.  For  being 
allured  by  email  gains,  they  quarrel  bitterly  among 
thomselveM,  and  offend  numbers  by  the  insane  ferocity  w 
their  evil  speiiking,  which  they  pour  forth  wheo  thev  are 
unahlo  to  niuinrain  the  weakness  of  the  onse  intrustfl 
lu  them  bv  any  aoimd  reasoning. 

21.  And  wiinctimes  the  judges  prefer  persons  who  have 
been  instructed  in  the  quibbles  of  I'hilifition  or  ^Esop, 
t'l  those  who  come  from  the  school  of  Aristides  the  Jnfct 
or  of  Cnio— men  who,  having  bought  public  otlicee  for 
large  siiiua  of  money,  proceed  like  trotiblesome  creditors 
lo  hunt  nut  every  one's  fortune,  and  so  shake  booty  for 
theniNclvus  out  of  the  laps  of  olhera. 

22.  Finally,  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  besides  other 
things,  lioH  in  it  this,  which  is  most  especially  formidable 
and  serious  (_and  (his  quality  is  almost  innate  is  all  liti- 

'  See  Cicero,  <1e  Oratore  iii.  <!(). 
■  Tlie  Spixt:li  of  Cictro  |.n.  Olio  CUienlio. 

•  TliP  ci'lebntl'Ml  «|>cl>cIi  of  Diuioatlieties,  more  Usuallv  kaonD  it 
lliat  uf  Dc  Corona. 
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gants),  namely  that  when,  through  one  or  other  out  of  a 
thousand  accidents,  they  have  lost  tlieir  action,  they  fancy 
that  everything  which  turned  out  wrong  was  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  their  counsel,  and  they  usually  attribute  the 
loss  of  every  suit  to  him,  and  are  angry,  not  with  the  weak- 
ness of  their  case  or  (as  they  often  might  he)  with  the 
partiality  of  the  judge,  but  only  with  their  advocate.  Let 
us  now  return  to  Uie  afiCairs  from  which  we  have  thus 
digressed. 

V. 
A.D.  S75. 

§  1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  Yalentinian  quitted 
Treves,  and  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  along  the  usual 
high  loads.  And  as  he  approached  the  districts  to  which 
he  was  hastening,  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  the 
Sarmatians,  who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and,  with 
prayers,  breathing  no  wish  but  for  peace,  entreated  him 
to  be  favourable  and  merciful  to  them,  assuring  him  that 
he  would  not  find  any  of  their  countrymen  implicated  in 
or  privy  to  any  evil  action. 

2.  And  when  they  had  frequently  repeated  this  asser- 
tion, he,  after  careful  deliberation,  made  answer  to  them, 
that  these  matters  must  be  diligently  inquired  into  by  an 
accurate  investigation  in  the  district  where  they  were 
said  to  have  happened,  and  if  they  had  happened,  then 
they  must  be  punished.  After  this,  when  he  had  reached 
Camuntum,  a  city  of  the  Illyrians,  now  indeed  in  a 
desolate  and  ruinous  state,  but  still  very  convenient  for 
the  general  of  an  aiiny,  he  from  thence  sallied  out  when- 
ever either  chance  or  skill  afforded  him  an  opportunity ; 
and  by  the  possession  of  this  post  in  their  neighbourhood, 
he  checked  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians. 

3.  And  although  he  alarmed  all  people  in  that  district, 
since  it  was  expected  that,  as  a  man  of  active  and  impetu- 
ous feelings,  he  would  speedily  command  the  judges  to  be 
condemned  through  whose  perfidy  or  desertion  the  empire 
had  boon  left  undefended  on  the  side  of  the  Pannonians, 
yet  when  he  did  anive  he  was  so  lukewarm  in  the  busi- 
ness that  he  nf  ither  inquired  into  the  death  of  the  king 
Gabricius,  nor  did  he  moke  any  accurate  investigation  into 
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the  oa'-amities  which  the  republic  had  euKtaittDd,  with  a 
view  to  learning  through  whuse  luiacoDduct  or  aa^i- 
gence  tbette  events  had  taken  place  :  im  that  id  fact, 
"t:  in  piintBbiDg  hi«  commoia 
correottDg  (even    bj   hank 
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soldient,   he    waa   remiss   in 
words)  those  of  higher  rank. 

4.  The  only  ] '    - 
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kinda  of  moans 
be  forgot  the  le< 
illnstrious  deac 
than  lo  modeH'^, 

r..  Fur  reflecting  on  the  resolntion  of  the  emperor,  who 
considered  notliiug  but  how  he  might  amasa  money  from 
all  qiiartors,  witliout  any  distinction  between  just  and 
unjuKt  actions ;  he  never  attenipicd  to  lead  back  the  mis- 
guided prince  into  the  path  of  equity,  as  mild  and  wise 
rulers  often  have  done ;  but  rather  followed  hie  lead 
through  all  his  winding  and  tortuous  paths. 

6.  And  to  this  conduct  were  owing  the  heavy  dis- 
tresses which  afflicted  the  emperor's  eubjecta ;  the  ruin- 
ous titles,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  which  alike  »te 
up  the  fortunes  of  poor  and  rich ;  under  different  pretexts 
which  were  produced,  each  more  powerful  than  the  other, 
as  the  fruit  of  a  long  experience  in  injuring.  Lastly, 
tlie  burdens  of  all  tributes  and  taxes  were  augmented  in  a 
manifold  degree  :  and  drove  some  of  the  highest  nobles  from 
fear  nf  the  worst  to  emigrate  from  their  homes  ;  some  also 
after  being  drained  to  the  utmost  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
revenue  officers,  as  tliey  really  had  nothing  more  to  give, 
were  thrown  into  prison,  of  which  (hey  became  pemanenl 
inmates.  And  some,  becoming  weary  of  life  and  light, 
sought  a  release  from  their  miseries  by  hanging  them- 
selves. 

7.  Unvaiying  report  made  known  the  treacherous  and 
inluiman  character  of  those  transactions;  but  VaJentinian. 
as  if  his  ears  hod  been  stopped  with  wax,  was  iguoimit  of 
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the  report,  being  eager  to  aoqnire  money  indiaoriminately, 
even  from  the  moat  triTiol  sonroes,  and  thinking  only  of 
what  was  presented  to  him ;  though  he  woald  perhaps 
have  spared  the  Pannonian  provinoea,  if  he  had  earlier 
known  of  these  melancholy  sources  of  gain  with  whiob  he 
became  acquainted  when  it  was  too  late,  owiug  to  the 
following  occnrrence ; — 

8.  Following  the  example  of  the  ihhabilants  uf  other 
provinces,  the  people  of  kpims  were  compelled  by  the 
prefect  to  send  envoys  to  thank  him,  and  a  certain  philo- 
sopher named  Iphicles,  a  man  of  tried  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity (who  was  very  unwilling  to  undertake  the  com- 
mission), was  elected  to  discharge  that  duty. 

y.  And  when  he  saw  the  emperor,  having  been  recog- 
nized by  him  and  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  arrival, 
he  answered  in  Greek ;  and,  like  a  philoaophcr  who  pro- 
feesed  himfielT  a  votary  of  truth,  when  the  prince  inquired 
more  precisely,  if  those  who  had  sent  him  did  really 
think  well  of  the  prefect,  he  replied,  that  they  had  sent 
him  against  their  will,  and  with  bitter  groans. 

10.  The  emperor,  stricken  by  this  speech  as  by  an 
arrow,  now  investigated  his  actions  like  a  sagacious  beast, 
inquiring  of  him.  in  his  own  language,  about  different 
persons  whom  he  knew  :  for  instance,  where  was  this  man 
or  that  man  (_ mentioning  some  o?e  of  high  reputation  and 
hunour,  or  some  very  rich  man,  or  some  other  person  well 
known  as  having  filled  some  high  office).  And  when  he 
learnt  that  this  man  had  been  nanged,  that  that  one  hud 
been  banished  beyond  the  seas,  and  that  a  third  had  killed 
himself  or  had  expired  under  torture,  he  became  furiously 
angry,  while  Leo,  who  was  at  that  time  master  of  the 
offices,  added  fuel  to  his  passion — O  shameful  villony  I 
Leo,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  at  this  very  time 
secretly  aiming  at  the  prefecture;  and  had  he  obtained  that 
office  and  authority,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  governed 
with  such  audacity,  that  the  administration  of  Probus 
would  in  comparison  have  been  extolled  as  a  model  of 
justice  and  humanity. 

11.  So  the  emperor  remained  at  Camuntum ;  and  dur- 
ing the  three  summer  months  he  occupied  himself  uninter- 
ruptedly in  preparing  arms  and  magazines,  in  the  hope 
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tliat  chance  raieht  afTord  him  a  good  opportoni^  of  inakl^E 
uao  of  thoiu :  int^nditiK  to  lak«  a  favoniablo  iin«win  t« 
attAcking  tho  (JuAdi,  who  had  lately  caused  mn  KtrociM 
diNtiirbance ;  ainee  in  their  chief  town,  Fitniiitiinie,  tl« 
nephew  of  Juventiiis,  the  prefect  of  the  pnulorium,  wfe 
had  atUined  Iho  rank  of  tuitilary  secrotary,  vr«a  tMtuW 
and  then  pu*  •"  •'"•i-  i—  ti-e  executionere,  nndef  tk 
very  eyes  of  .... 

but  he  himso.' 
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13.  Aeeor Jingly,  hftviiig  sent  forwanl  MeinbauilM  «illi 
A  Btn>iig  force  of  infantry  under  his  command,  and  Sel»- 
tian  for  hia  collciagiie,  to  ravage  the  diaLricts  of  the  bu- 
b^riana  with  fin?  and  aword,  Valontinian  Bj>ee(li!y  niow^ 
hia  camp  to  Buda;  and  having  with  great  rapidity  midt 
a  IjridgB  of  boatK  in  order  tti  guard  against  any  soddts 
mishap,  he  crosaed  the  river  in  another  place  and  eniend  ' 
the  territories  of  the  Quad!,  who  fnmi  their  precipiton 
monntaina  were  watching  for  his  approach  ;  tJic  mainbodf 
of  Ibeir  nation,  in  their  perplexity  and  uncertainty  of  wbi 
might  happen,  bad  taken  refuge  with  tbeir  famihea  in 
those  hills;  but  were  overwhelmed  with  constoniatjoii 
when  they  uueipectedlj-  eaw  the  imperial  standards  in 
thoir  country. 

14.  Valentinian  advanced  with  as  much  rapidity  as  he 
could,  alatigbtering  every  one  of  whatever  age  whuni  hi" 
fudden  inroad  siii-prised  straji^ling  aht'Ut  the  (Xiuntrv.  ami 
after  burning  all  their  dwellingn,  he  returned  safe  withooi 
having  experienced  the  slighteat  lose.  And  then,  aa  autmna 
was  now  on  the  wane,  be  ftoppcd  awhile  at  Buda,  seeking 
where  best  to  fix  his  wint«r  quarters  in  a  region  snbject 
to  very  rigorous  frost.  And  he  could  not  find  any  auitiible 
place  except  Sabaria,  though  that  town  was  at  the  time  ^ 
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a  Teiy  bad  state  of  defeaoe,  having  been  mined  by  tn- 
qnent  siogee. 

15.  Accordingly  when  he  reaohed  this  place,  though  it 
was  one  of  great  conseqaenoe  to  him,  he  remained  there 
but  a  very  short  time ;  and  having  left  it,  he  marched  alons 
the  bank  of  the  river,  which  he  Btrengthened  with  eevend 
fortH  and  castles,  and  manned  them  with  adequate  garrisons. 
He  thea  proceeded  to  Bregitio ;  and  in  that  town,  after 
settling  down  there  in  quiet,  his  Destiny,  by  numerous  pro- 
digies, portended  to  him  hia  approaching  fate. 

16.  For  a  very  few  days  before  some  of  those  comets, 
which  ever  give  token  of  the  ruins  of  lofty  fortnnee,  and 
of  which  we  have  already  explained  the  origin,  appeared 
in  the  heavens.  Also,  a  short  time  before,  a  tbnnderbolt 
fell  at  Sirmiom,  accompanied  with  a  terrific  clap  of 
thtinder,  and  set  fire  to  a  portion  of  the  palace  and  senate- 
house :  and  much  about  the  same  time  an  owl  settled 
on  the  top  of  the  royal  baths  at  Sabaria,  and  pouring  forth 
a  funeral  strain,  withstood  all  the  attempte  to  slay  it  with 
arrows  or  stones,  however  tnily  aimed,  and  though  nnmbm 
of  people  shot  at  it  in  diligent  rivalry. 

IT.  And  again,  when  the  emperor  was  quitting  the  city 
to  return  to  the  oamp,  he  set  ont  to  leave  it  by  the  same 
gate  by  which  he  had  entered  it,  with  the  object  of  obtain- 
ing an  angury  that  he  should  speedily  return  to  Oanl.  Bnt 
the  spot  through  neglect  had  become  choked  up  with  ruins ; 
and  when  they  were  cleaning  it  ont  they  found  that  the 
door,  which  had  originally  closed  the  entrance,  had  fallen 
down :  and  a  great  multitnde  of  people,  though  labouring 
with  all  their  might,  were  onable  to  remove  it ;  so  that 
after  waiting  the  greater  port  of  the  day  there,  he  was 
obliged  at  last  to  go  out  by  another  gate. 

18.  And  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  on  which  he 
died,  he  saw  in  a  dream,  such  as  oflen  vieits  a  man  in  his 
sleep,  his  absent  wife  sitting  by,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
and  clod  in  a  mourning  robe  ;  which  some  people  bnoied 
was  Fortune,  who  was  about  in  this  sad  apparel  to  take  her 
leave  of  him. 

19.  After  this,  when  he  came  forth  in  the  morning,  his 
brow  was  contracted,  and  his  countenance  somewhat 
melancholy ;  and  when  his  horse  was  brought  to  him,  it 
would  not  let  him  mount,  but  reared  up  its  forefeet  ov« 
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the  shoiildcra  of  the  eqiiorT7  who  was  holding  it,  Valsnti- 
iiiftu,  aocorJing  to  tbts  usual  bent  of  hia  savage  tempti; 
grew  jmraodciately  furioue,  and  ordered  the  equerry's  hand 
to  be  cut  off,  which  had,  he  said,  pushed  him  aside  when 
mounting  a  horse  he  was  used  to :  and  the  innocetit  ypnlb 
would  have  poriahed  nndcr  torture  if  Cerealis,  the  prin- 
cipal master  of  '  '  '  '  not  delayed  tiie  barbar.>at 
iuflictioD  at  his  • 


§  I.  After  this  «  ira  arrived  from  the  Qmii 

with  humble  eui  eating  peace,  and  obltTioi 

of  the  past :  ai  ;bt  he  no  obstacle  to  tbeir 

obtaining  this,  furnish  a  body  of  re«nui>. 

and  some  otht.  would  be    of'  use   fo  the 

llomftu  Htate. 

2.  And  after  they  liad  been  received,  and  had  obtained 
permission  to  return  with  the  grant  of  an  armistice  whith 
they  had  solicited  (but  in  truth,  our  want  of  supplies  and 
the  unfavouiublo  season  of  the  year  prevented  ua  fiuiu 
harassing  them  any  longer),  they  were,  by  tlie  influence 
of  Equitius,  who  became  security  for  their  good  behavioor, 
admitted  into  the  council -chamber.  \\hen  introduced 
they  seemed  quite  overcome  by  fear,  bowing  down  to  the 
ground;  and  on  being  ordered  to  unfold  their  message,  tber 
urged  all  the  customary  pretences  and  excuses,  confina- 
ing  them  by  an  oath  ;  assuring  the  council  that  whatever 
utfence  had  been  committed  against  any  of  our  people, 
had  not  been  done  by  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  tie 
nation,  but  only  by  some  foreign  banditti  who  dwelt  (" 
the  borders  of  the  river :  they  added  further,  as  a  &ct 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  allegatiotis. 
tiiat  the  fortress  which  had  been  begun  to  be  built  boib 
unjustly  and  unreasonably,  had  inflamed  the  savage  temper 
of  those  rude  men  to  a  great  pitch  of  ferocity. 

3,  By  this  speech  the  emperor  was  excited  to  moel 
vehement  wrath;  and  as  he  began  to  reply  to  it  he  grt* 
more  indignant,  reproaching  the  whole  nation  in  bitter 
Unguago.  as  unmindful  of  kindness,  and  ungrateful.  But 
iLfter  a  time  ho  became  pacified,  and  inclined  to  a  milder 
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view  of  t  le  case,  when  saddenl j,  as  ir  he  had  been  strickeB 
from  heaven,  his  breathing  and  his  voice  ceased,  and  hia 
countenance  appeared  blood-tihot,  and  in  a  moment  -the 
blood  burst  forth,  and  a  deadly  sweat  broke  forth  over 
his  whole  body ;  and  to  save  him  from  falling  down  in  the 
sight  of  a  number  of  low-bom  penona,  he  was  led  by  his 
eervants  into  one  of  the  private  chamb^  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace. 

4.  When  he  waa  placed  on  hia  bed,  breathing  with 
difGculty.  though  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  waa  not  as  yet 
at  all  diminiEhed,  he  recognized  those  who  stood  around, 
having  been  collected  by  the  chamberlaina  with  great 
promptitude,  to  prevent  any  of  them  being  suspected  of 
having  murdered  him.  And  as  on  account  of  the  fever 
which  was  racking  his  bowels  it  was  necessary  to  open  a 
vein,  yet  no  surgeon  could  be  fonnd,  because  he  had  dis- 
persed them  all  over  different  districts  to  cure  the  soldiers 
among  whom  a  dangerous  pestilence  was  raging. 

5.  At  last,  however,  one  was  procured ;  but  though  he 

Snnctured  a  vein  over  and  over  again,  he  could  not  pro- 
uco  a  single  drop  of  blood,  while  all  the  time  his  bowels 
were  burning  wiih  the  intensity  of  his  fever;  or  (as  some 
fancied)  because  his  limbs  were  wholly  dried  up,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  passages,  which  we  now  call 
humorrhoidal,  were  closed  up  and  crusted  over  through 
the  severity  of  the  cold. 

6.  The  emperor,  from  the  exceeding  violence  of  his 
agony,  felt  that  the  moment  of  his  death  was  at  hand; 
and  attempted  to  say  something,  and  to  give  some  orders, 
as  vras  indicated  by  a  sobbing,  which  shook  his  whole 
fiume,  a  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  a  aeries  of  violent 
geataivB  with  hia  arms,  resembling  those  of  boxers  with 
the  c«estus :  at  last  he  became  exhausted,  and  covered  all 
over  with  livid  spots,  and  after  a  severe  stmggle  be 
expired,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned 
twelve  years  all  but  a  hundred  days. 

vn. 

f  1,  This  is  a  seasonable  opportunity  to  do  u  we  have 
{rflen  done  before,  namely,  to  retzace  from  the  original 
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OB  he  began  to  reign  went  to  visit  the  towns  and  citien 
which  were  situated  on  the  rivers;  and  repaired  to  Ganl, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  ioroads  of  the  Allemanni,  who 
had  begun  to  recover  their  courage  and  to  reaasume  an 
imposing  attitude  since  they  had  heard  of  the  cleath  of  the 
Emperor  Julian — the  only  prince  whom  they  had  feared 
since  the  time  <^  Conatana. 

6.  And  Valentinian  was  deservedly  dreaded  by  them 
because  he  look  care  to  keep  up  the  numbers  of  hb  anny 
by  strong  reinfoTcementa,  and  because  also  he  fortified 
both  banks  of  the  Bbine  with  lofty  furtreeeee  and  castles, 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ever  passing  over  into  our 
territory  without  being  perceived. 

7.  We  may  pass  over  many  circumstances,  and  many 
acts  which  he  performed  with  the  authority  of  an  emperor 
whose  power  was  fully  established,  and  many  of  the 
reforms  which  he  either  effected  himself,  or  caused  to  be 
carried  out  by  his  vigorous  lieiilenants.  But  we  must 
record  how,  after  he  had  raised  bis  son  Gratian  to  a 
partnership  in  the  imperial  suthori^,  be  contrived  the 
secret  murder  of  Vithigabius,  the  king  of  the  AUemanni, 
and  the  son  of  VadomAnus,  a  young  man  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  who  was  actively  stirring  up  the  surrounding 
nations  to  tumults  and  wars ;  doing  this  because  he  found 
it  impossible  to  procure  bis  death  openly.  How  also  he 
fought  a  battle  against  the  Allemanni  near  Solioiniuro, 
where  he  was  nearly  circumvented  and  slain  by  the 
nuutcBuvrea  of  the  enemy ;  but  where  at  last  he  utterly 
destroyed  their  whole  army  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  saved  themselvea  by  the  aid  of  the  darkness  which 
assisted  the  rapidity  of  their  flight. 

8.  Amid  all  those  prudent  actions  be  also  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Saxons  who  had  lately  broken  out  with 
extreme  ferocity,  making  attacks  in  every  direction  where 
they  were  least  expected,  and  had  now  penetrated  into 
the  inland  districts,  from  which  they  were  returning 
enriched  by  a  vast  booty.  He  destroyed  them  utterly  by 
a  device  which  was  indeed  treacherous,  but  most  advan- 
tt^ieons ;  and  he  recovered  by  force  all  the  booty  which 
the  defeated  robbers  were  carrying  off. 

9.  Kor  did  he  disregard  the  condition  of  the  Britons, 
who  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  vast  hosts  of 
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goveniB  a  vast  empire  extremes  of  evoiy  kind  are  to  bd 
avoided  as  rocks  by  a  mariner. 

3.  Nor  indeed  was  he  ever  fonnd  to  be  oontented  with 
moderate  punishments,  bnt  was  continoally  commanding 
cruel  tortures  to'  be  multiplied;  so  that  many,  after  under- 
going this  murderous  kind  of  examination,  were  brought 
to  death's  door.  And  he  was  bd  eager  to  inflict  injuiy, 
that  he  never  once  saved  any  one  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death,  by  a  milder  sentenoe,  though  even  the  most  in- 
human of  emperors  have  sometimes  done  so. 

4.  And  yet  he  might  have  reflected  on  many  examples 
in  former  ages ;  and  he  might  have  imitated  the  many 
models  of  humanity  and  of  piety  which  he  could  have 
found  both  amoi^  natives  of  the  empire  and  among 
those  of  foreign  extiaction  (and  humanity  and  piety  are 
deflned  by  philosophers  to  be  qualities  nearly  akin).  Of 
such  instances  it  will  sufGoe  to  enumerate  these  whloh 
follow  : — Artaxerxes,  that  very  poweriiil  king  of  Persia,  to 
whom  the  great  length  of  one  of  his  limbs  caused  the  name 
of  Longhand  to  be  given,  wishing,  through  the  natural  lenity 
of  his  diaposition,  to  reprove  tiie  varietiee  of  punishment 
in  which  his  nation,  always  cruel,  had  hitherto  delighted, 
punished  some  criminals  by  taking  off  their  turbans  instead 
of  their  heads ;  and  instead  of  the  old  royal  fashion  of 
cutting  ofl*  people's  ears  for  their  ofiences,  he  used  to  out 
the  tassels  which  hang  from  their  caps.  And  this  modera- 
tion and  lenity  made  him  so  popular  and  respected  that 
all  the  Grecian  writers  vie  with  each  other  in  celeloating 
his  many  admirable  actions. 

5.  A^in,  when  Pneneslinus  was  praetor,  and  was  brought 
before  the  court  of  justice,  because,  in  the  Bamnite  war, 
when  ordered  to  march  with  all  speed  to  reinforce  the 
army,  he  had  been  very  dilatory  in  his  movements, 
Papirius  Curaor,  who  at  that  time  was  dictator,  ordered 
the  lictor  to  get  ready  his  axe;  and  when  the  pnetor, 
having  discarded  all  hope  of  being  able  to  clear  himself, 
seemed  utterly  stupefied  at  the  order,  he  commanded  the 
lictor  to  out  down  a  shrub  close  by ;  and  having  in  this 

i 'ocular  manner  reproved  him,  he  let  him  go:  without 
limself  incurring  any  disrespeot  by  so  doing,  since  all 
knew  him  for  a  man  who,  by  his  own  unassistod  vigonr, 
bad  brought  long  and  dangerous  wars  to  a  happy  termina- 
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tion ;  and  had  been  the  only  m&n  reckoned  able  to  recast 
Alexander  the  Groat  if  that  prince  had  inTaded  Italy. 

6.  Valentiniati,  perhaps,  wan  ignorant  of  tbc«o  modcU: 
and  as  he  never  considered  that  the  mercy  of  th»  emperor 
ie  always  the  boat  cumfort  of  persons  ia'  distroBS,  be  in- 
oreased  all  puniabments  by  his  free  nee  of  both  fira  and 
Hword  :  punishiUentii  whinh  the  merciful  disposition  of  oni 
aiicestorB  looke'  rary  laat  reaoaroe  in  the 
moBt  imminent  may  learn  frota  the  beau- 
tiful sentiment  '  o  continually  inaists  that 
vve  ought  ratb  ng  who  ia  sometimea  de- 
feated in  war,                                 ^orant  of  jnstice. 

7.  And  it  wi  ?nce  of  this  saying  of  hit 
that  I  jniagine  at  admirable  seutenoe,  in 
his  defence  of  '  .deed  to  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  er  person  was  an  boaon 
to  many  ;  bnt  t  lo  share  in  isjnring  othra 
had  never  been  iju^u^iil  uu,v.  ^uilbWo  tu  any  one." 

8.  A  lii'siro  uf  iniTcnpiing  )us  ritlies  williout  any  rcgiird 
to  right  and  wrong,  and  of  hunting  out  every  kittd  of  sonroe 
of  gain,  even  at  the  cost  uf  othur  people's  lives,  raged  in 
this  emperor  to  a  most  cicesaive  degree,  and  never  flawed. 
Some,  indeed,  attempted  to  excuse  it  by  pleading  the 
example  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian ;  affirming  that  as  he, 
after  the  death  of  tiallienus  and  the  latueatable  dis- 
asters which  the  republic  sntfered  at  that  time,  finding 
his  treasury  totally  exhausted,  fell  upon  the  rich  like  • 
torrent,  so  Valentinian  also,  after  the  Iosbsb  ^hich  bs 
sustained  in  his  Farthian  campaign,  being  reduced  to 
want  by  the  greatness  of  his  expenses,  in  order  to  procnre 
reinforcements  fur  his  anny  and  pay  for  hia  troops,  mingled 
with  hilt  severity  a  desire  of  collecting  excessive  wealth 
I'retending  not  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  which, 
although  strictly  speaking  lawful,  still  ought  not  to  be 
done.  In  this  be  was  very  unlike  the  celebrated  The- 
mistocles  of  old  times,  who,  when  strolling  carelessly  aboul 
after  ho  had  destroyed  the  Persian  host  in  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  seeing  a  number  of  golden  armlets  and  chains 
lying  on  the  ground,  said  to  one  of  his  companions  who 
was  hy — "  Yon  may  take  up  these  things  because  yon  w* 
not  Themistocles,"  thinking  it  bcL'amo  a  magnauimoni 
general  to  spurn  any  idea  of  perEonal  gain. 
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9.  Many  examples  of  aimilar  modention  abound  in  the 
Boman  geuenls;  and  without  Btopping  to  ennmenite 
them,  Binoe  sach  acts  are  not  indicationa  of  perfect  Tutoa 
(for  indeed  it  ia  no  great  glory  to  abstain  from  carTjing 
off  other  peraons'  property),  I  will  just  mentioa  one  single 
instance  of  the  forbeoranoe  of  people  in  general  in  t£ia 
respect  in  ancient  times :— When  Marius  and  Ciuna  had 
given  the  Boman  populace  leave  to  plunder  the  wealthy 
houses  of  certain  penons  whom  they  had  proscribed,  the 
minds  of  the  mob,  who,  however  uncivilized  they  might 
be,  were  aocnstomed  to  respect  the  rights  of  men,  reiiiMd 
to  touch  the  produce  of  otner  men's  labours;  so  that  in 
fact  no  one  could  be  found  so  needy  or  so  base  as  to  be 
willing  to  profit  by  the  miseries  of  the  state. 

10.  Besides  these  things  the  aforesaid  emperor  was  a 

Erey  in  his  inmost  heart  to  a  devouring  envy ;  and  as  he 
new  that  moat  vices  put  on  a  eemblanoe  of  virtue,  he  used 
to  be  fond  of  repeating,  that  severity  is  the  inseparable 
companion  of  lawful  power.  And  as  magietratea  of  the 
highost  rank  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  everyihing  per- 
mitted to  Ihem,  and  are  always  inclined  to  depress  those 
who  oppose  them,  and  to  humiliate  those  who  are  above 
them,  BO  he  hated  all  who  were  well  dressed,  or  learned, 
or  opulent,  or  high  bom;  and  he  was  always  disparaging 
the  brave,  that  ho  mi^t  appear  to  be  the  only  person 
eminent  for  virtue.  And  this  is  a  vice  which,  as  we  I'ead, 
was  ve^  flagrant  in  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

11.  "nus  same  emperor  used  to  be  continually  abusing 
the  timid,  calling  them  sordid  and  base,  and  people  who 
deserved  to  be  depressed  below  the  very  lowest  of  the  lowi 
and  yet  he  himself  often  grew  pale,  in  the  most  abject 
manner,  with  groundless  fears,  and  often  from  the  bottom 
of  his  soul  was  terrified  at  things  which  had  no  ezioteuce 
atolL 

12.  Kemigiufl,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  knowing 
this,  and  also  that  Valentinian  was  used  to  get  into  fiirionB 
passions  at  every  trifling  incident,  spread  a  report,  among 
other  things,  that  some  of  the  barbarians  were  in  motion ; 
and  the  emperor,  when  he  heard  this,  became  at  once  so 
broken-spirited  through  fear  that  he  became  as  gentle  and 
merciful  as  Antoninus  Fios. 

13.  He  never  intentionally  appointed  nujast  judges 


but  if  he  leAmed  that  thoeo  whom  he  had  onoe  promolad 
were  acting  cmell)'.  he  boasted  liat  he  had  discovered 
uew  Lycui'gusee  and  Caesiuaes,  th<wo  ancient   pillare  cf 

i'listice;  and  he  used  to  be  oontinuall^  exhortingf  them  bf 
lis  letters  severely  to  ohastiae  even  the  eligbteet  errors. 

14.  Kor  had  those  who  wer«  nnder  acousatiotie,  if  any 
misfortnno  fell  npon  them,  any  refuge  in  tie  kindnew 
of  the  prince ;  be.  ae  it  ware,  a  desirable 
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B  biiildin^ 
■as  a  strict  observer  of  military  discipline,  erring  only 
s  renpcct,  tha,t  while  ho  punished  even  alight  miaoon- 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  common  soldiere,  he  allowed  tlw 
crimes  of  the  ofBcers  of  rank  and  of  the  generals  to  proceed 
to  greater  and  greater  lengths,  and  shut  his  ears  against 
every  complaint  that  was  uttered  against  them.  And  tbit 
partiality  of  his  was  the  cause  of  the  murmurs  in  Britain, 
and  the  disasters  in  Africa,  and  the  devastation  of  Illy- 

2.  He  was,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  &  strict  observer  of 
modesty  and  chiistity,  keeping  his  conscience  wholly  frW 
from  all  taint  of  impurity  or  obscenity,  and  in  conseqnenM 
he  bridled  the  watitonnexn  of  the  imperial  court  as  with  i 
Btrong  rein  ;  and  he  was  tlie  more  easily  able  to  do  this  be- 
cause ho  had  never  shown  any  indulgence  to  his  own  rel»- 
tions,  whom  ho  either  kept  in  obscurity,  or  (if  he  promoted 
them  at  all)  raised  to  a  very  moderate  rank,  with  the  escep- 
tion  of  his  brother,  whom,  in  deference  to  the  necessities  of 
the  times,  he  made  his  partner  in  the  imperial  dignity. 

3.  He  was  very  scrupulous  in  giving  high  rank  to  any 
one ;  nor,  as  long  as  he  was  emperor,  did  any  one  of  tlii 
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moneyed  interest  become  nil«r  of  a  province,  nor  was  any 
govemmont  sold,  nnlesa  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  when  wicked  aotions  were  sometimes  committed  in 
the  hope  that  the  new  prince  wonld  be  too  mnch  oconpied 
to  punish  them. 

4.  In  waging  war,  and  in  defending  himeelf  trom 
attacks,  he  was  prudent  and  very  skilful,  Uke  a  Teteran  of 
great  experience  in  military  affaira.  He  was  a  very  wise 
admirer  of  all  that  was  good,  and  dissuader  from  aU  that 
was  bad ;  and  a  veiy  accurate  observer  of  ali  the  details  of 
military  service.  He  wrote  with  elegance,  and  described 
everything  with  great  neatness  and  skill  in  composition. 
He  wa«  an  inventor  of  new  arms.  He  had  an  excellent 
memory',  and  a  fluent,  easy  style  of  speaking,  which  at 
times  bordered  closely  upon  eloc^ucnce.  He  was  a  lover 
of  elegant  simplicity,  and  was  fund,  not  so  much  of  profuse 
banquets,  a^  of  entertainments  directed  by  good  taste. 

5.  Lastly,  he  was  especially  reroarkable  during  hia 
reign  for  hia  moderation  in  this  particular,  that  he  kept  a 
middle  course  between  the  ditfereut  sects  of  religion ;  and 
never  troubled  any  one,  nor  issued  any  orders  in  lavour  of 
one  kind  of  worship  or  another;  nor  did  he  promulgate 
any  threatening  edicts  to  bow  dovm  the  necks  of  his 
subjects  to  the  form  of  worship  to  which  be  himself  wad 
inclined ;  but  he  left  these  parties  just  as  he  found  them, 
without  making  any  altetationa. 

6.  Bis  body  was  muscular  and  strong:  the  brightness  of 
his  hair—the  brilliancy  of  his  complexion,  with  his  blue 
eyes,  which  always  looked  askance  with  a  stem  aspect — the 
beauty  of  his  figure — -his  lofty  stature,  and  the  admirable 
harmony  of  all  hia  features — filled  up  the  dignity  and  beauty 
of  an  appearance  which  bespoke  a  monarch. 


S 1,  After  the  last  hononxe  had  been  paid  to  the  emperor, 
and  his  body  had  been  prepared  for  burial,  in  order  to  be 
sent  to  Constantinople  to  be  there  entombed  among  the 
remains  of  former  emperors,  the  campaign  which  was  in 
preparation  was  suspended,  and  people  began  to  be  anxioua 
OS  to  what  part  would  be  taken  by  the  Gallic  cohorts, 
who    were  not  always  steady  in  loyalty  to  the  lawful 
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emperor,  bnt  looked  upon  tUomaelveB  om  tlie  disporcn  of 
power,  Biid  were  regaided  by  uthere  oe  very  likely  to  rat- 
ture  on  M>me  uew  euterpritie  at  no  foviiiiralilt]  n  taonuttL 
This  circuinutanoe  aliM  was  likely  tu  uid  emy  attempt  tlui 
nii^lit  be  mitde  hI  u  revulution,  that  Uratiiui.  who  k»(W 
notbing  of  wliat  had  taken  plat*,  was  still  at  Treves,  when 
his  fatber,  when  about  to  i>et  out  on  bia  ovtq  «xpediluiii, 
had  desirt'd  btm  tu  wait. 

2.  While  afiatra  were  in  tbia  state  of  nacertAintT,  anJ 
when  everyone  ahared  the  auine  feaia,  looking  on  Ihtin- 
aelvea  &h  nil  in  the  «unie  bunt,  and  fiuro  to  be  piirtnen  ia 
danger,  if  danger  should  arise,  at  last  it  was  decided  by 
the  ndvico  of  the  principal  nuliles  to  take  up  the  bridg* 
which  had  been  neceBmrily  made  when  tbev  meditatci 
invading  the  territoriu»  of  tlie  eueiuy,  in  order  that,  in  com- 
plianee  wiib  the  oomiu^iuds  given  by  Valentinian  wliil* 
alive,  Merubaudes  might  be  at  once  EUmmoaed  to  thl 
camp. 

:i  He.  being  a  man  of  great  cunning  and  peuetntion, 
divined  what  hikd  happened  (perhaps  indeed  he  had  been 
informed  of  it  by  ihe  messenger  who  brongbt  him  bj« 
summons),  and  suspecting  that  the  Gallic  troops  were 
likely  to  break  the  oKiating  concoi-d,  he  pretended  that  » 
t<jkcn  which  had  been  agreed  upon  had  been  sent  to  him 
that  he  WHS  lo  return  with  tbe  messenger  to  watch  (he 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  since  the  fury  of  the  barbariana  wi> 
again  menacing  hostilities,  and  (in  compliance  with  ■ 
secret  injunction  wiiich  he  received  at  the  same  time)  he 
removed  tu  a  diHtanco.  Sebastian  also  as  yet  was  ignonnt 
of  the  death  of  the  emperor ;  and  be  being  an  orderly  tui 
quietly  disposed  man,  but  ver}'  popular  among  the  soldiers, 
required  on  that  account  to  be  strictly  watched. 

4.  Accordingly  when  Mei'obaudes  bad  returned,  the  chief 
men  took  careful  counsel  as  to  what  was  to  be  done;  and 
at  last  it  was  arranged  that  the  child  Valentinian,  the  son 
of  the  deceased  emperor,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  four  yean 
old,  Khould  be  aiisociated  in  the  imperial  power.  He  wu 
at  present  a  hundred  miles  off,  living  with  his  mother, 
Justina.  in  a  small  town  called  Murocincta. 

:>.  This  decision  was  ratified  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  parties;  and  Cerealis,  his  uncle,  was  sent  with  speed 
to  Murociuota,  where  he  placed  the  royal  child  on  a  litter. 
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smd  so  conducted  him  to  the  camp.  On  the  sixth  day  after 
^is  father's  death,  he  was  declared  lawful  emperor,  and 
saluted  as  Augustus  with  the  usual  solemnities. 

6.  And  although  at  the  time  many  persons  thought  that 
Gratian  would  he  indignant  that  any  one  else  had  hevn 
appointed  emperor  without  his  permission,  yet  afterwards, 
when  all  fear  and  anxiety  was  removed,  they  lived  in 
greater  security,  because  he,  wise  and  kindhearted  man  as 
he  was,  loved  his  young  relative  with  exceeding  afifection, 
and  brought  him  up  with  great  care. 
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L  Omens  announcing  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Yalena,  and  a  diBaster 
to  be  inflicted  by  the  Gauls. — II.  A  description  of  the  abodes  and 
customs  of  the  Huns,  the  Alani,  and  other  tribes,  natives  of  Asiatic 
Scythia. — III.  The  Huns,  either  by  arms  or  by  treaties,  unite  the 
Alani  on  the  Don  to  themselves ;  invade  the  Goths,  and  drive 
them  from  their  country. — lY.  The  chief  division  of  the  Gotiis^ 
sumamed  the  Thuringinns,  having  been  expelled  fh>m  their 
homes,  by  permission  of  Yalens  are  conducted  by  the  Romans 
into  Thrace,  on  condition  of  promising  obedience  and  a  supply  of 
auxiliary  troops.  The  Grutliungi  also,  who  form  the  other  mvi- 
lion  of  the  Goths,  secretly  cross  the  Danube  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
— y.  The  Thurin^ans  being  in  great  distress  from  hunger  and 
the  want  of  suppbes,  under  the  command  of  their  generals  Ala- 
vivus  and  Fritigem,  revolt  from  Yalens,  and  defeat  Lupicinus  and 
his  army. — ^YI.  Wliy  Sueridus  and  Colias.  nobles  of  the  Gkythic 
nation,  after  having  been  received  in  a  friendly  manner,  revolted  ; 
and  after  slaying  the  people  of  Hadrianopolis,  united  themselves 
to  Fritigem,  and  then  turned  to  ravage  Thrace.— YII.  Profutiims, 
Trajan,  and  Bichomeres  fought  a  drawn  battle  against  the  Goths. 
— ^Ylfl.  The  Goths  being  hemmed  in  among  the  defiles  at  the 
.  bottom  of  the  Balkan,  after  the  Bomans  by  returning  had  let  them 
esca^,  invaded  Thrace,  plundering,  massacring,  ravishing,  and 
burning,  and  slay  Barzimeres,  the  tribune  of  the  Bcutorii. — 
IX.  Frigeridus,  Gratiaifs  general,  routs  Famobius  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  Goths  and  Taifals ;  sparing  the  rest,  and 
glviiv;  uem  some  lands  around  the  Po. — X,  The  I^ntiensian 
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jUemaniti  are  daCcMud   ia  batUu  bjr  th«   geatamlt  of  Iki  <w 

punir  Gnttian.  uul  Uieir  long  Piiainii  i*  ■liiiii.  AAemi^M  b*<m 
yieldud  vid  (umuhod  Qratiiiu  with  a  body  of  rocniit^  llwjr  tf> 
allowed  to  loturn  lu  tbHir  own  comiUy.— XI.  SotwsUan  Mrprin 
tbe  Oothi  at  BtTioa  m  the;  on)  ri-tiuniug  liomo  luwiad  vitb  pln- 


dtiT,  Mid  dvfwt*  tbom  wiUi  grLtil  sluuubtur : 

Bulve*  b;  flight.    Gntiuu  bdttt^riB  lo  bU  uuclo  VkUut  la  (snT 

him  nid  ogaiiut  Ihu  OuUls. — Xn,  Valena,  bcfod)  tbo  MTinl  m 


GmtiiLii  lesulvo  lo  flglil  the  Lkilti*.— XUt.  All  tbu  Gotln  mM 
togctber,  thjil  ia  to  wy,  tli»  Tliuriliguua,  nndur  tlicir  kins  Pnl^ 
gem.  TIw  Grutiiuiigi.  undet  tbsu  duki!s  AIiitbi<iu  and  SoJwcft 
eiiDonDtot  the  Bumans  io  h  pildied  battle,  rout  Uiv'a  wiali;,  ona 
Uina  fulling  on  tUe  iufontry  vrlien  ili  privrd  of  the  nippwrt  uT  Ihdl 
liorec,  aiui  huddled  luKtlli'.'f  '"  «  ilfn—  Im-K-.  thf^  diJist  lia» 
with  enonnons  Iom,  and  |iiii  t-.  .:.  i  i;-  m  \  .il.ug  u  iJain,  W 
liu  budy  cuLinat  bo  found. —  M\      I  .  i.l  vicrc  of  V^iW. 

—XV.  The  Tiaturioua  GoiL-  ■■■    ■  .   ■■  .lii.  where  V*l<fl 

Iiod  left  Ilia  trvanareaiuul  hi-  u:  .^.■\  >  <>'  ':  i-  i-inl  nnk.  wiUi  U> 
Iirefuot  uid  tliB  memoen  ol'  hi"  I'uuiicil ;  but  arWr  lijinjCMMJ 
iiiiMiu  to  tftks  the  citjr,  witlwut  nuuMit^  Uiej  «(  bM  lilln— 
XVL  The  OotlM,  lutTiag  bjr  britxi  wihi  orar  the  foieea  of  tt» 
Hum  and  a!  the  Aliuil  lu  join  lliciu.  miiku  lui  attack  upon  On- 

cumin.uider  of  tlir  l.jfL'i-s  lify..ii.i  Muuiit  Taonia.  dulivun-J  Ua 
tiaiitcni  jiroviaccB  from  the  Qothi. 
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S  ].  Is  the  mean  time  tho  swift  wheel  of  Fortune,  which 
continually  alternates  adversity  with  prosperity,  was  giving 
SelloDa  the  Furies  fur  her  allies,  and  arming  her  for  war; 
and  now  transferred  our  dististcrs  to  the  E&st,  as  loanr 
presages  and  portents  foreshowed  by  undoubted  signs. 

2.  Forafter  many  true  prophecies  utteriid  by  divincra  wd 
augurs,  dogs  wore  seen  lo  recoil  fromhowling  wolves,  and  the 
birds  of  night  constantly  uttered  querulous  and  moumAil 
cries;  and  lurid  sunrises  made  the  mornings  dark.  Alsft 
at  Antionh,  among  tbe  tumults  and  squabbles  of  the  popu- 
lace, it  had  coiuo  lo  be  a  custom  for  any  one  who  fancied 
himself  ill  treated  to  cry  out  in  a  licentious  maimer,  "May 
Valens  bo  burnt  alive !"  And  the  voices  of  the  criers  were 
constantly  heai-d  oidoring  wood  to  be  carried  to  warm  the 
baths  of  Valens,  which  had  been  built  tinder  the  anper- 
tendence  of  the  cmjieror  himself. 

3.  All  which  circumstances  all  but  pointed  out  >» 
express  words  that  the  end  of  the  enpeior's  U&  wu  *t 
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iund.  Beaides  all  these  thiugB,  the  ghost  of  the  king  of 
Anuecia,  and  the  mbeiable  shades  uf  those  who  hud  ]al«ty 
beeu  put  to  death  in  the  affair  of  Iheodorus,  agitated 
numbers  of  people  with  terrible  alarms,  appearing  tu  tbciu 
ill  their  sleep,  and  shrieking  out  veTses  of  horrible  import.' 
4.  .  .  .  and  its  death  indicated  an  extensive  and  geneial 
calamity  arising  from  publics  losses  and  deaths.  Last  of 
all,  when  the  ancient  walls  of  Chalcedon  were  thrown 
■town  in  order  to  build  a  bath  at  Constantinople,  and  the 
htones  were  torn  aaunder,  un  one  squared  etone  which  was 
hidden  in  the  very  centre  of  the  walls  iheee  Greek  verses 
were  fitund  engraved,  which  gave  a  full  revelation  of  what 
was  to  happen  ; — 

"  *AAA^  3iri>Taj-  irifi^^  tpoarp^  uarii  Affrv  x^fi*^p 
Tipmifitrai  ETTO^auTai  ftirrtJ^j  kot^  irp/t^t 

^farpov  itiA\ip6oio  r6poy  wtpdttm  irb^  ^Xm9 
Kol  Zivem-hv  it^itti  x^PV'  o*^  MurlSa  yaiar 
Iliugrliii  t/viBdna  aiir  cri>r  4>nrliri  fjjura/iiygvir 
AirrSv  Hal  ffiin  t  riXtt  mil  B^fiu  <f  •(»." 

TRAKBLAnOS. 

"  But  vhcn  joung  wives  and  damsels  blithe,  in  dsuces  that  delight, 
SJiall  glide  along  the  cit;  etruets,  with  garlands  gailj  bright ; 
And  whon  these  wulle,  with  sad  rcgreta,  ahall  full  to  raise  a  both, 
Thvn  shall  tbe  Huns  in  multitudti  break  furth  with  might  and  wmtlk 
By  force  of  arms  the  barrier-stream  of  IbIut  the;  iball  etom, 
"'-  Sc;tbic  gronndand  Miesian  lands  spreadin|[  dismay  and  loss: 


II. 


S  1.  The  following  circnmstances  were  the  original  cause 
of  all  the  destruction  and  various  calamities  which  the 
fury  of  Mare  roused  up,  throwing  .everything  into  coi.fu- 
luon  by  his  usual  ruinous  violence :  the  people  called 
Huns,  slightly  mentioned  in  the  ancient  records,  live  be- 
yond Ihe  Sea  of  Azov,  on  the  border  of  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
and  are  a  race  savage  beyond  alt  parallel. 

2.  At  the  very  moment  of  their  birth  Iho  cheeks  of  their 

infant  children  are  deeply  marked  by  oa  iron,  in  order 

1  The  text  is  nniunitUT  mutilated  here.    It  liaa  bcea  propoM.'d  to> 

bltett,  "  A  little  goal  with  its  Ihtoftt  cnt  was  found  dead  hi  the  slrcAL" 
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ihat  the  iieual  vigour  of  tlieir  hair,  instead  of  | 

tl  )er  season,  in»y  be  withered  by  tha  «fri _^ 

ni  oidtngiy  thny  grow  up  withuut  beards,  aiii  p 

<l  without  any  beauly,  like  ennnchA.  though  tbi, 

li  oeely-koit  luid   §trun);  limbs,  and    plunp  dm 

tiki         3  of  great  sise,  and  luw  It^gg^ed,  eo  tliat  yon  ■»■ 
fanuy  Liiem  two-legged  beasts,  or  the  stout  Sgi 
Hre  hewn  out  in  a  rude  manner  with  aa  i 
tlie  end  of  bridges. 

3.  I'hey  ail;  certainly  in  the  shape   of  i 
uncouth,  but  are  so  hardy  that  they  neither  j_    . 

r  well-flavoured   food,   liut  live  on  tKe    roots  vt  I 


lierbs  as  they  j 


any  i 


1  the  half-nw  1 
merely    WHrm     npidlj  ■ 


I  tbigba  and    tLe 

selveo  under  roofed  hnn 
lixiarily  avoid  sepulchnv  I 
«.  Nor  in  thoi  o  even  to  If 
latched  with  reed :  but  tk^ 
e  laouutains  nnd  the  wun 
Dear  froi^t  and  faiinger  t 
I.  And  even  wbt-n  abni 
iss  under  tlie  ccinipuliiitio 
ndeed,  Uo  they  think  p 


placing  it  bet 
■heir  hontes. 

4.  I'hey  De- 
but avoid  thi 
things  nut  fitt 
found  among 
wnnder  about, 
nnd  accustom 
till  ret  from  tl 
they  never  «n. 
Home  extreme  i 
iniiltir  roofd  as  sai»  a 

b.  I'hey  wear  linen  clothes,  or  else  garments  made  of  flu 
skins  of  field-mice  :  nor  do  they  wear  a  diSbi'eiit  drees  Ml 
of  doors  from  that  which  they  wear  at  home ;  but  sfler  » 
tunic  is  once  put  round  their  necks,  however  it  becomM 
worn,  it  is  never  taken  off  or  changed  till,  from  long  decaf, 
it  becomes  actually  so  ragged  as  to  fall  to  pieces. 

a.  They  cover  their  beads  with  round  caps,  and  tfcaT 
shaggy  logs  with  the  nkina  of  kids ;  their  ahoex  are  not 
uiitile  on  liny  liift.s,  but  are  so  unslia(>ely  as  to  binder  thea 
i'l'um  walking  with  a  free  gait.  And  for  this  reiaiion  ihejf 
avQ  not  well  suited  tu  infantry  battles,  but  ar4  neailf 
always  oil  horseback,  their  horses  being  ill-ehaped,  brt 
hardy:  and  sometimes  they  even  sit  upon  them  litt 
women  if  thoy  want  to  do  anything  more  convenieotlv. 
'I'hei'e  is  not  a  person  in  the  whole  nation  who  cannot  reintfB 
en  hia  hoi'so  day  and  night.     On  horseback  they  buy  lal 
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'Sell,  they  take  tlieir  meat  and  drink,  and  there  they  incline 
on  the  nuTow  neok  of  their  ateed,  and  yield  to  sleep  bo 
deep  as  to  indulge  in  every  Tarie^  of  dream. 

7.  And  when  any  deliberation  is  to  t&ke  place  on  any 
^reighty  matter,  they  all  hold  their  common  connoil  on 
horaoMok.  They  are  not  nnder  the  authoiity  of  a  king, 
but  are  contented  with  the  irregular  government  of  their 
nobles,  and  under  their  lead  they  force  their  way  through 
all  uhstacles. 

8.  Sometimes  when  provoked,  they  fight;  and  when 
they  go  into  battle,  they  form  in  a  solid  bcKly,  and  utter  all 
kliida  of  terrific  yells.  Tfaey  are  very  quick  in  their 
uperatioDs,  of  exceeding  speed,  and  fund  of  mirprising 
their  enemies.     With  a  view  to  this,  they  saddenly  di>- 

Krse,  then  reunite,  and  again,  after  having  infiicted  vast 
e  upon  tlie  enemy,  scatter  themselves  over  the  whole 
plain  m  irregular  formations :  always  avoiding  a  fort  or  an 
entrenchment.  ' 

9.  And  in  one  respect  yon  m^  pronounce  them  tlie 
most  formidable  of  all  warriore,  for  when  at  a  distance 
they  use  missiles  of  various  kinds  tipped  with  sharpened 
bones  instead  of  the  asaal  points  of  javelins,  and  these 
bones  are  admirably  fastenea  into  the  shaft  of  the  javelin 
or  arrow ;  but  when  they  are  at  close  quartera  they  fighi 
with  the  sword,  without  any  r^ard  for  their  own  safety ; 
and  often  white  their  antagonists  are  wardii^  off  their 
blows  they  entangle  them  with  twisted  cords,  so  that,  their 
bands  being  fettered,  they  loee  all  power  of  either  riding 
or  walking. 

10.  Kone  of  them  plough,  or  even  tonchaplongh-handle: 
for  they  have  no  settled  abode,  but  are  homeless  and  law- 
less, porpetnally  wandering  with  their  wagons,  which  they 
miike  their  homes ;  in  laot  they  seem  to  be  people  always 
in  flight.  Their  wives  live  in  these  waggons,  and  there 
weave  their  miserable  garments ;  and  here  too  they  sleep 
with  their  husbands,  and  bring  up  their  children  till  they 
reach  the  age  of  puberty ;  nor,  if  afiked,  can  any  cue  of 
them  fell  you  where  he  was  bom,  as  he  was  conceived  in 
one  place,  bom  in  another  at  a  great  distance,  and  brought 
up  in  another  still  more  remote. 

11.  In  truces  tbey  are  treacherous  and  inconstant,  being 
liable  to  change  their  minds  at  every  breeze  of  eveiy  freeb 
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hi  presentfl  itwlf,  giving  thomBelves  np  wluJly 

!<,  iIbo  and  iiiclitiatiun  of  the   moment ;  aud.  liti 

bruw  ueasis,  tbej  arc  utterly  ignomnt  of  thu  dialiDcQas 
hetwuen  right  and  wrong.  Thoy  express  themselTea  vid 
great  ambiguity  and  obsourity ;  have  no  r«8p«ot  for  mj 
religion  or  ('uperetitjoii  whatever ;  are  immoderately  O0*M- 
ouB  of  gold ;  and  are  do  fiL-kle  and  ira<«:jl>le,  llut  ih^ 
very  oRea  oa  the  Miue  day  that  they  quarrel  wilb  tW 
companions  wit'      '  tion,  again  bvcxMuc  rocta- 

cilyj  to  them  w  or. 

12.  Thin  act  le  race,  being  excited  if 

an  niireetroioa  dering  the  nowoaeiciOB  it 

iitlierH,  went  on  ughlering  iilt  tho  Batieiii 

ill  their  neighl  •  reached  the  Alaui.  <ri» 

were   formerly  lagetoa ;    and    ftum  wfaal 

cDiiiitry  these  ,  at  territories  they  inhaUl 

(aincB  my  Bubje  <  far),  it  is  expudient  Dt^ 

'  tu  explain :   afl  Kinfusion  oxioling  la  ik 

nocounts  of  the  ....  at  la«t  hunt  taaoi 

out    ....    of  tL 

I:).  The  DanuuB.  which  is  greatly  increased  b}'  otner 
rivers  fulling  into  it,  passes  Ihroiigh  iho  territory'  of  tie 
Stiunimala;,  which  extendu  as  far  aa  iho  river  Doa. 
tlie  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe.  On  the  oibei 
side  of  this  river  the  Alani  inhabit  the  enurmoiis  desern 
of  Si;ytbiit,  deiiving  their  own  name  from  the  mountaini 
iiroiitid :  and  ihey,  like  the  PorKians,  having  gradually  tfb- 
dued  all  the  bordering  nations  by  repeated  viclories,  li*v* 
nnited  them  to  themselves,  and  comprehended  them  under 
their  own  name.  Of  these  other  tribes  the  Neuri  inbsbii 
tile  inland  districts,  being  near  the  highest  mouDtain 
chaiiiK,  wliich  are  both  procipitoii-s  and  covered  with  lis 
everlasting  frost  of  the  north.  Next  to  them  are  the 
Biidini  and  the  Geloni,  a  race  of  exceeding  ferocity,  wbo 
flay  t  lie  enemies  they  have  slain  in  battle,  and  make  of  tbeii 
skins  clothes  for  themselves  and  trappings  for  their  horee^ 
Next  to  (he  Geloni  are  the  Agathyrsi,  who  dye  both  theit 
bodies  and  their  hair  of  a  blue  colour,  the  lower  claao 
using  sjKits  few  in  number  and  small — the  nobles  hrW 
HjTotK,  close  and  thick,  and  of  a  deeper  hue. 

I.'j.  Next,  to  these  are  the  Melanchlainie  and  the  Antkro- 
pophngi,  who  roam  about  upon  different  tracts  of  land  Mul 
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livo  on  human  fleah.  And  tbeee  men  are  eo  avoided  on 
account  of  their  horrid  food,  that  all  the  tribes  which  were 
their  neighbours  have  removed  to  a  diflt&uce  from  them. 
And  in  this  way  the  whole  of  that  region  to  the  north-eant, 
till  jou  oome  to  the  Chinese,  is  uninhabited. 

16.  On  the  other  side  the  Alani  again  estend  to  the  eant, 
near  the  territories  of  the  Amazons,  and  are  scattered 
among  many  poiiulaus  and  wealthy  nations,  stretching  to 
the  parts  of  Auia  which,  as  I  am  told,  extend  up  to  the 
Ganges,  a  river  which  passes  through  ihe  country  of  the 
Indians,  and  falls  into  the  Southern  Ucean. 

IT.  Then  the  AUtii,  being  thus  divided  among  the  two 
qitart^re  of  the  gloI«  (the  variuuH  tribes  which  make  up 
the  whole  naiion  it  is  not  worth  while  to  eanmerate), 
although  widely  separated,  wander,  like  the  Nomadcs, 
over  enormous  districts.  But  in  the  pixigress  of  time  all 
these  tribes  came  to  be  united  under  one  generic  appella- 
tion, and  are  called  Alnni 

18.  'iTiey  have  no  cottages,  and  never  uko  (he  plough, 
hut  live  solely  on  meat  and  plenty  of  milk,  mounted 
on  their  waj^ns,  which  they  cuver  with  a  curved  awning 
made  of  the  bark  of  trres,  and  then  drive  them  through 
their  boundless  deserts.  And  when  they  oome  to  any 
pastti  re-land,  they  pitch  their  waggons  in  a  circle,  and 
live  like  a  herd  of  beasts,  eating  up  all  the  forage — cann- 
ing, as  it  were,  their  oitios  with  them  in  their  waggons. 
In  them  the  husbands  sleep  with  their  wives— in  them 
their  children  are  bom  and  brought  up  ;  these  wagons,  in 
short,  are  their  perpetual  habitation,  and  wherever  they 
fix  them,  that  place  they  look  upon  as  their  home. 

19.  liey  drive  before  them  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
their  pasturage ;  and,  above  all  other  cattle,  they  are  espe- 
cially careful  of  their  horses.  The  fields  in  that  country 
•re  always  green,  and  are  interspersed  with  patches  of  fruit 
trees,  so  that,  wherever  they  go,  there  is  no  dearth  either 
of  food  for  themselves  or  fodder  for  their  cattle.  And  this 
is  caused  by  the  moisture  of  the  soil,  and  the  number  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  through  these  districts. 

20.  All  their  old  people,  and  especially  all  the  weaker 
Bex,  keep  close  to  the  waggons,  and  occupy  themselves  in 
the  lighter  emplovmenta.  But  the  youi^;  men,  who  from 
their  earliest  childhood  are  tiained  to  the  use  of  horses, 
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tliiiik  it  beneath  itiem  to  walk.  They  are  aleo  all  tnititd 
by  uareful  discipline  of  Tarioiw  sorts  to  become  skitM 
wurriora.  And  tiim  in  the  reason  why  the  I'eruana.  wbo 
ure  originally  of  Scythian  extmetion,  ure  very  ekllfBl  n 

21.  Nearly  all  ibe  Alani  are  men  of  great  Rtatnre  asd 
beauty ;  their  hair  is  somewhat  yellow,  their  eyw  •>< 
terribly  fierce :  the  lightneea  of  their  armonr  renders  tlica 
rapid  in  their  movenients  j  and  they  are  ia  eTery  res|>ect 
equal  to  the  Huns,  only  more  civilized  in  their  food  tai 
-    ■  '  ■■'       The      '      '  .... 


r  of  life.     They  plunder  and  huDt  an  Hi  ai 
ii^oa  of  Azov  a:id  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  ravaging  ^ 
Armenin  and  Media. 

22.  And  as  ease  is  a  delightful  thing  to  men  of  a  quitt 
and  plauid  dinpoaition,  so  danger  and  war  are  a  pleasun  lu 
the  Alani,  and  among  them  that  man  ia  called  happv  nAa 
has  lofit  his  life  in  battle.  For  thoiw  who  grow  old.  or 
who  go  ont  of  the  world  from  accidental  aickneaBM.  iImt 
liiii-sue  with  bitter  repronches  as  dcp?nerate  «nd  cnwarillv. 
Nor  is  tlitTP  iinylliifip  ■■(  which  tiicy  boiist  wiib  luory  pnJt 
than  vf  having  killed  a  man  :  and  the  most  glorious  spuitt 
they  esteem  the  scalps  which  they  have  torn  from  tl» 
heads  of  those  whom  they  have  slain,  which  they  pot  u 
trappings  and  ornaments  on  their  war-horses. 

2a.  ^or  ia  there  any  temple  or  ehrine  Been  in  their 
country,  nor  even  any  cabin  thatched  with  atraw,  tlwir 
only  idea  of  religion  being  to  plunge  a  naked  aword  into 
the  ground  with  barbaric  ceremonies,  and  then  they  *«■ 
ship  that  with  great  respect,  as  Mars,  the  presiding  deitj 
of  the  regions  over  which  they  wander. 

24,  They  pres^e  the  futnr©  in  a  most  remarkable  nMn- 
ner ;  for  they  collect  a  number  of  straight  twigs  of  o«ier. 
then  with  certain  secret  incantations  they  separate  tlKal 
from  one  another  on  particular  days;  and  from  them  tbej 
learn  clearly  what  is  about  to  happen. 

26.  They  have  no  idea  of  slavery,  ioasmncli  aa  th«j 
themselves  are  all  bom  of  noble  familiea ;  and  thow 
whom  even  now  they  appoint  to  bo  jndges  are  always  dwd 
of  proved  experience  and  skill  in  war.  But  dow  let  m 
return  lo  the  subject  which  we  proposed  to  ouraelves. 


in. 

S  1.  Thekefobe  the  Hans,  after  haviiu[  traversed  the  terri- 
tories  of  the  Alani,  and  espeoially  of  that  tribe  of  then 
who  border  on  the  Grutlkiuigi,  and  who  are  called  Tanaite, 
and  having  tilain  many  of  them  and  acquired  nrnoh  plun- 
der, they  made  a  treat;  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
those  who  remained.  And  when  they  had  united  them 
to  tiiemselvee,  with  inoreased  boldness  they  made  a  suddea 
incursion  into  the  extensive  and  fertile  districts  of  Ermen- 
richue,  a  very  warlike  prince,  and  one  whom  his  ntunerous 
gallant  actions  of  every  kind  had  rendered  formidable  to 
all  the  neigbbonrinf^  nations. 

2.  He  was  astonuihed  at  the  viulence  of  this  sudden 
tempest,  and  aldioiigh,  like  a  prince  whose  power  was  well 
established  he  long  attempted  to  hold  his  ground,  he 
was  at  last  overpowered  by  a  dread  of  the  evils  impending 
over  his  country,  which  were  exaggerated  by  common 
report,  till  he  terminated  bis  fear  of  great  duiger  by  a 
voluntary  death. 

3.  After  his  death  Vithimiris  was  made  king.  He  for 
some  time  maintained  a  resistanoe  to  the  Alani,  reljring  on 
the  aid  of  other  tiibea  of  the  Huns,  whom  by  lai^  pro- 
mises of  pay  he  had  won  over  to  his  party;  but,  after 
having  suSered  many  losses,  he  was  defeated  by  superior 
numbers  and  slain  in  battle.  He  left  an  infant  son  named 
Viderichns.  of  whom  Alatheus  aod  Saphias  undertook  the 
guardianship,  both  generals  of  great  experience  and  proved 
<x>utage.  And  when  they,  yielding  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
crisis,  had  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  make  an 
effectual  resistance,  they  retired  with  caution  till  they 
came  to  the  river  Dniester,  which  lies  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Dnieper,  and  flows  through  a  vast  extent  ef 
oonntiT. 

4.  When  Athanario,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Thnrin- 
giaos  (against  whom,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  Valens 
had  begun  to  wage  war,  to  punish  him  for  having  sent 
assistance  to  Frooopius),  had  become  informed  of  these 
onezpected  occurrences,  he  prepared  to  maint»n  bis 
ground,  with  a  resolution  to  nse  up  in  strength  should  h« 
be  assailed  as  the  others  had  been. 
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t  last  he  pitched  his  oanip  at  n  distance  in  s  rmj 
fi  Me  spot  near  the  banks  of  the  Dnieiitrr  and  the 

VH  of  the  Gnitbungi,  and  sent  Miiderio,  who  after- 

wh,  became  Dnke  of  the  Arabian  frontier,  with  L«gtri- 
niHnus  and  olhors  of  the  nobles,  with  ordon  to  ndTsncc^ 
twenty  miles,  to  reoonnoitre  the  approach  of  the  eoeim 
while  in  the  mean  time  be  himself,  witbont  delaj,  nM 
sballerl  his  Troops  in  line  of  battle.  ^ 

H.  However,  things  turned  out  in  a  manner  very  OOB- 
tmry  to  his  exnectationa.  For  the  Huna  (being  veij 
sagacious  in  co  leding  that  there  mu&t  be  « 

(.-onsiderable  mi  off,  cuntrived  to  pass  beTucd 

those  thoy  had  e  ged  themselves  to  t»1ce  ll 

rest  where  thert  it  liand  to  disturb  them ;  a 

then,  when  the  1  tlio  darkness  of  night,  tl 

forded  tlie  riv  ihe  bcKt  plan  that  presi 

itself,  and  feai  juots  at  iho  outposts  n 

give  the  alarm  »nip,  ihey  miide  all  pot 

speed  and  advtt  tope  of  surpnsing  Athan 

himself. 

7.  Bewaaal  iddenness  of  their 

after  losing  m  ,  was  compelled  to  1 

refuge  to  the  ].ii-cipit(iiiH  ui.n.iiluiTis  in  ihe  noi^liliuiiihrai 
where,  being  wholly  bewildered  with  the  BtrungenoiB  of 
this  occurrence,  and  Ihe  fear  of  greater  evils  to  come,  he 
Degan  to  fortify  with  lofty  walls  all  the  territory  between 
the  banks  of  the  river  Prulh  and  the  Danube,  where  it 
pitsBCK  through  the  lands  of  the  Taifali,  and  he  completed 
this  line  of  fortification  with  great  diligence,  thinking  thnt 
by  this  step  he  should  secure  hia  own  personal  safety. 

8.  While  this  important  work  was  going  on,  the  Hnni 
kept  pressing  on  his  traces  wiih  great  speed,  and  they 
would  have  overtaken  and  destroyed  him  if  they  h«d 
not  been  forced  to  abandon  the  pursuit  from  being  impeded 
by  the  great  quantity  of  their  booty.  In  iho  mean  time  a 
report  spread  extensively  throngh  the  other  nations  of  the 
Goths,  that  a  race  of  men.  hitherto  unknown,  had  sud- 
denly descended  like  a  whirlwind  from  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, ae  if  they  had  risen  from  some  secret  recess  of  the 
earth,  and  wore  ravaging  and  destroying  everything  whiiili 
came  in  their  way.  And  then  the  greater  part  of  (he 
population  which,  because  of  their  want  of  i 
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had  defieiied  Athanario,  resolved  to  flee  and  to  seek  a  home 
remote  from  all  knowledge  of  the  barbarians ;  and  after  a 
long  deliberation  where  to  fix  their  abode,  they  resolved 
that  a  retreat  into  Thrace  was  the  most  suitable  for  these 
two  reasons :  first  of  all,  because  it  is  a  district  most  fer- 
tile in  grass;  and  also  because,  by  the  great  breadth  of 
the  Danube,  it  is  wholly  separated  from  the  barbarians, 
who  were  already  exposed  to  the  thunderbolts  of  foreign 
warfare.  And  the  whole  population  of  the  tribe  adopted 
this  resolution  unanimously. 

IV. 

AJ>.  876. 

§  1.  AocoRDiNQLY,  Under  the  command  of  their  leader 
Alavivus,  they  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  and 
having  sent  ambassadors  to  Yalens,  they  humbly  entreated 
to  be  received  by  him  as  his  subjects,  promining  to  live 
quietly,  and  to  furnish  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops  if  any 
necessity  for  such  a  force  shoidd  arise. 

2.  While  these  events  were  passing  in  foreign  countries, 
a  terrible  rumour  arose  that  the  tribes  of  the  north  were 
planning  new  and  unprecedented  attacks  upon  us:  and 
that  over  the  whole  region  which  extends  from  the  country 
of  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  to  Pontus,  a  barbarian  host 
composed  of  different  distant  nations,  which  had  suddenly 
been  driven  by  force  from  their  own  country,  was  now,  wim 
all  their  families,  wandering  about  in  different  directions 
on  the  banks  of  the  liver  Danube. 

3.  At  first  this  intelligence  was  lightly  treated  by  our 
people,  because  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  hearing  of 
any  wars  in  those  remote  distiicts  till  they  were  terminated 
either  by  victory  or  by  treaty. 

4.  But  presently,  as  the  belief  in  these  occurrences  grew 
stronger,  being  confirmed,  too,  by  the  arrival  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  who,  with  prayers  and  earnest  entreaties, 
begged  that  the  people  thus  driven  from  their  homes  and 
now  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  might  be 
kindly  received  by  us,  the  affair  seemed  a  cause  of  joy 
rather  than  of  fear,  according  to  the  skilful  flatterers  who 
were  always  extolling  and  exaggerating  the  good  fortune 
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of  the  emperor;  congratulating  him  that  an  emfaaa^M 
come  froiD  tlie  furthest  coniera  of  the  varth  uaexpeeiell?. 
offering  him  a  lar^e  body  of  reomits ;  and  that,  by  am- 
bining  the  sti-oiigth  of  his  own  nation  with  tbeae  fbnicB 
forcee,  he  would  have  an  army  absolutely  iiivii>cilib; 
observing  further  that,  by  the  yearly  payment  for  miliisy 
reinforcements  which  came  in  every  year  frutn  the  pro- 
vinces, a  vast  treasure  of  gold  might  be  accamulated  in  bii 

5.  Full  of  this  hope  he  sent  forth  aeveral  offiotfs  to 
bring  thin  ferocious  people  and  their  ^vaggona  into  cmr 
territory.  And  such  greht  pains  were  taken  to  gratify 
thia  nation  which  was  destined  to  overthrow  the  «nipin 
of  lionie,  that  not  one  was  left  behind,  not  even  of  thgto 
who  were  stricken  with  mortal  disease.  Moreover,  haviag 
obtained  permiaeion  of  the  emperor  to  czdm  the  UaidM 
and  to  cultivate  aome  distriote  in  Thrace,  they  cniwl 
the  stream  dav  and  night,  without  ceasing,  embaricing 
in  tr>j<iiM  (111  U>;ij-d  ships  anil  n.ffs.  iiiid  ciin,>.-s  nnJ,. 
of  tlir  hull.jw  tniiiks  of  trc,'",  in  ivlii-.h  eutcrpriM..,  a^  [lie 
Danube  is  the  most  difGoutt  of  all  rivers  to  navigite, 
and  was  at  that  time  swollen  with  continnal  raino,  a  grttl 
many  wore  drowned,  who,  because  they  were  too  nnine- 
rous  for  the  vesi^ela,  tried  to  swim  acrosa,  and  in  ^ite  of 
all  their  exertions  were  swept  away  by  the  atreatn. 

6.  In  this  way,  through  the  turbulent  zeal  of  violeat 
people,  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  was  brought  on.  Tlii«, 
at  alt  events,  is  neither  obscure  nor  unoertiun,  that  tha 
unhappy  officers  who  were  inirusted  with  the  charge  rf 
conducting  the  multitude  of  the  barbarians  across  tbt 
river,  though  they  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  calculate  their 
numbers,  at  last  abandoned  the  attempt  aa  hopeless :  and 
the  man  who  would  wish  to  ascertain  the  number  m^d 
as  well  (as  the  most  illustrious  of  poets'  eays)  Attempt  to 
count  the  waves  in  the  African  sea,  or  the  grains  of  Mod 
tossed  about  by  the  zephyr. 

7.  Let.  however,  the  ancient  annals  be  accredited  wbiek 
record  that  the  Persian  host  which  was  led  into  Graeca, 
was,  while  encamped  on  the  shores  of  the  BellwpMt. 
and  making  a  new  and  artificial  sea,*  numbered  in  lat- 

■  VirK.  G.-nrp.,  II,  106. 

*  A-DimiiuiDa  hern  allude*  to  the  canal  cat  Ihron^  MoMbt  Atfaaa 
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talione  at  Doriitoiu ;  a  oompntation  which  ha§  been  onaiu- 
monalr  regarded  by  all  posterity  as  fabuloos. 

8.  But  after  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  different 
nationa,  diffused  over  all  oar  proTinces.  and  spreading 
themselves  over  the  vaat  expanae  of  our  plains,  wno  filled 
all  the  champaign  coontiy  and  all  the  mountain  ranges,  are 
considered,  the  credibility  of  ^x  ancient  accounts  la  con- 
firmed by  this  modem  instance.  And  first  of  all  Fritl- 
gemus  was  received  with  Alavivna;  and  the  emperor 
assigned  them  a  temporary  provision  for  their  immediate 
support,  and  ordered  Wds  to  be  assigned  them  to  cnlttvate. 

9.  At  that  time  the  defences  of  our  provioceB  were  mnch 
exposed,  and  the  anuies  of  barbarians  spread  over  them 
like  the  lava  of  Mount  Etna,  llie  imminence  of  our 
danger  manifestly  called  for  generals  already  illustrious 
for  their  past  achievements  in  war :  but  nevertheless,  as  if 
some  unpropitioua  deity  had  made  the  selection,  the  meu 
who  were  (tought  out  for  the  chief  military  appointments 
were  of  tainted  character.  The  chief  among  them  wern 
Lupicinns  and  Maximus,  the  one  being  Count  of  Thrace, 
the  other  a  leader  notoriously  wioked — and  both  men  of 
great  ignorance  and  rashness. 

10.  And  their  treacherous  covetousness  was  the  oanse  of 
all  our  disasters.  For  (to  pass  over  other  matteTS  in 
which  the  officers  aforesaid,  or  others  with  Iheir  tmblusbing 
connivance,  displayed  the  greatest  profligacy  in  their 
injurious  treatment  of  the  foreigneis  dwelling  in  our 
territory,  against  whom  no  orime  conld  be  alleged)  this 
one  melancholy  and  unprecedented  piece  of  condaot 
(which,  even  if  they  were  to  choose  their  own  judges,  must 
appear  wholly  unpardonable)  must  be  mentioned. 

1 1.  When  the  barbarians  who  had  been  conducted  aorcM 
the  river  were  in  great  distress  from  want  of  provisions, 
those  detested  generals  conceived  the  idea  of  a  most  dis- 
graceful traffic;    and  having  collected   hounds  &om  all 

aoarteis  with  the  most  insatiable  rapacity,  they  exchanged 
lem  for  an  equal  number  of  slaves,  among  whom  were 
several  sons  of  men  of  noble  birth. 

12.  About  this  time  also,  Vitherio,  the  kin^  of  the 
Qmthnngi,  with  Alathens  and  SapbrBx,  by  whose  influence 
ho  was  mainly  guided,  and  also  with  Famobius,  approached 
the  bimk  of  the  Dannbe,  and  sent  envcya  to  the  emperor 


h*  «M  bcmid  br 
fMAMithe  Kooui 
BM  CBoapelua  the  pmiM 
Bid<U«t'tke  v«r.     And 
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Jl^  (ta  Tl,«i»p««.  tl«»^  they  lad  some  time  riw 
m  »d  W  the  Unks.  beog  hiBA,r*d  br  .  t*S 
^??*^:  -*^!^  m  «««,WB«  of  the  iBiscJuevc™. 
aifi«Bi«UtMigrthe  nidsHMr^  iher  were  Dot  sopplirf 
with  the  BemMTT  proriMOM;  and  klao  because  ther  we» 
dte^nwllT  d*t*iaed  that  ther  might  the  more  easilj  be 
plosdenM  uai3«r  the  wicked  snabluice  of  tr»Sc. 

1.  And  when  they  ucvnaioed  ib»©  fiacts.  ther  beeui  to 
pvBibi*.  mad  ptwjv-sed  to  r^si«t  the  eriU  which  iheT  ftpuit- 
h(nd«d  frvwi  the  t««rli?rr  oC  the«  men  by  open  fotw; 
ftthl  Lupwina*.  who  fc«Twi  tfa«t  they  woold  JeeLst,  broti^t 
up  ki»  Ox^-ps  ckwe  to  them,  in  ord^r  to  compel  them  to 

S.  Thi*  tii»thuBgi  «ueJ  this  as  •  faToanble  oppor- 
tmitv.  utd  feetB^  that  the  KocoaB  »>ldien  were  occapitii 
la  Attith^r  m«rt*t.  aoi  that  the  vessels  which  iwed  to  go 
»p  ai»d  dowWi  h.'  p«Tent  them  from  ctxwHng.  were  now 
>t»tK<ttarr.  «vww4  the  riTW  <»  nwgUy-inade  rafts,  and 


MkMl  tW  <«•?  •»  •  g»»*  d«*«K»  from  Fritigem. 


I  toai^l,  imrided  Bguari 
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everythiDg  that  coold  happen,  and  marcbmg  on  slowly  as 
well  in  obedience  to  tlie  commanda  he  had  received  as  to 
allow  time  for  other  powerful  kings  to  join  him,  came  by 
slow  marches  to  Marcianopolis,  aniving  later  than  he  was 
expected.  And  here  another  atrocious  occurrence  took 
place,  which  kindled  the  torches  of  the  Furies  for  geneial 
calamity. 

5.  AUviruB  and  Fritigem  were  invited  to  a  hanqnet; 
wliile  Lupicinua  drew  up  his  soldiers  against  the  chief  host 
of  the  bArbarians,  and  so  kept  them  at  a  distance  from  the 
W4II1!  of  the  town ;  though  they  with  humble  perseverance 
implored  admission  in  order  so  to  procure  necebsary  pro- 
viaions,  professing  themselvoa  loyal  and  obedient  subjects. 
At  last  a  serious  strife  arose  between  the  citizens  and  the 
strangers  who  were  thus  refused  admittance,  which  gra- 
dually led  to  a  regulaj  battle.  And  the  barbarians,  being 
excited  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  ferocity  when  they  saw 
their  relations  treated  as  enemies,  began  to  plunder  the 
soldiers  whom  they  had  slain. 

6.  But  when  Lopicinus,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  learnt  by  secret  intelligence  that  this  was  taking 
place,  while  he  was  engaged  in  an  extravagant  entertain- 
ment, surronndod  by  buffoons,  and  almost  overcome  l^ 
wine  and  sleep,  he,  fearing  the  issue,  put  to  death  all  the 
guards  who.  partly  as  a  compliment  and  partly  as  a  guard 
to  the  chiefs,  were  on  duty  before  the  general's  tent. 

7.  The  people  who  wore  still  around  the  walls  heard  of 
this  with  great  indignation,  and  rising  up  by  degrees  into 
a  resolution  to  avenge  their  kings,  who,  as  they  fancied, 
were  being  detained  as  prisoners,  broke  out  with  furious 
threats.  And  Fritigem,  being  a  man  of  great  readiness  of 
resource,  and  fearing  that  perhaps  he  might  be  detained 
with  the  rest  as  a  hostage,  exclaimed  that  there  would  be 
a  terrible  and  destructive  conflict  if  he  were  not  allowed 
to  go  forth  with  his  companions  in  order  to  pacify  the 
multitude,  who  ho  said  had  broken  out  in  this  tumult 
&om  believing  that  their  leadera  had  been  trepanned  and 
murdered  under  show  of  courtesy.  Having  obtained 
permission,  they  all  went  forth,  and  were  received  with 
oheers  and  great  delight ;  they  then  mounted  their  horses 
and  fled,  in  order  to  kindle  wars  in  many  quarters. 

8.  When  Fame,  ever  the  malignant  nuree  of  bad  news, 
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brnited  this  abroad,  the  nbole  nation  of  the  Thnruiguiii 
became  suddeoly  inflamed  with  a  desire  for  wv;  uui 
omoQg  many  preparationa  which  eeemcd  to  hebto 
dnngor,  the  Ktiuidiirde  of  war  were  raiited  according  U 
csstoin,  and  the  tnimpet«  poured  forth  sunndA  of  eril 
omen;  while  the  predatory  bands  collected  in  tnx^ 
plundering  and  burning  villogea,  and  throwing  eveiTthing 
that  oame  in  their  way  into  tUJann  by  their  fearful  deviMt 
tions. 

0.  Against  theee  boats,  Lupinnna,  haTing  collected  hii 
forceti  with  the  greatest  posHible  rapidity,  ftdvanotJ  «ifli 
more  rasliness  tlmu  prudence,  and  halted  in  battie  amy 
nine  milen  from  the  city.  The  barbarians,  perceiving  ^as, 
chargud  our  battalions  before  wo  expected  them,  tai 
dashing  upon  the  shields  with  which  they  covered  theii 
bodies,  they  cut  down  all  who  fell  in  their  way  with  tbnt 
iworda  and  spearo;  and  urged  on  by  their  bloodtbinty 
fnry.  thev  continued  the  Blaii|;hter.  till  they  had  taken  on 
btumiiiiils,  iiiui  lliu  Iriliiints  mid  the  poater  jiart  of  tfc 
eoldiers  bad  fallen,  with  the  exception  of  the  nnhappy 
general,  who  could  find  nothing  to  do  but,  while  all^ 
rest  were  fighting,  to  betake  himself  to  flight,  and  return 
full  gallop  to  the  city.  And  then  the  enemies,  clothing 
themselves  in  the  arms  of  the  Romans  whom  they  hid 
slain,  pushed  on  their  devastating  march  without  hin- 
drance. 

10.  And  «ince,  after  recounting  various  other  exploita, 
we  have  now  come  to  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  call 

f  upon  our  readers  ("if  we  shall  ever  l^gve  aqy^  not  to  expectj 
a  minute  detail  of  everything  that  look  place,  or  of  the 
number  of  the  slain,  which  indeed  it  would  be  uttcrlj 
imposBiblo  to  give.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  abstain  from 
concealing  any  part  of  the  truth  by  a  lie,  and  to  give  the 
general  outline  of  what  took  place :  since  a  faithful  hone*^ 
of  narration  is  always  proper  if  one  would  hand  eveoti 
down  to  the  recollection  of  posterity. 

11.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  antiquity  declare  that 
the  republic  was  never  so  overwhelmed  with  the  darknw 
of  adverse  fortune ;  but  they  are  deceived  in  couseqnence 
of  the  stupor  into  which  they  are  thiuwn  by  these 
calamities,  which  are  still  fresh  in  their  memory-.  For  if 
tlie  events  of  former  ages,  or  even  of  those  imouidiatpl; 
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proccding  oar  own  timea  are  oonsidered,  it  will  be  plain 
thtit  Bucb  melancholy  events  have  oft«n  happened,  of  which 
i  will  brine  to  mind  several  imittLnoeB- 

12.  Tbexentonea  and  the  Cimbri  came  suddenly  from 
the  lemote  ehoree  of  the  ocean,  and  overran  Italy ;  but, 
aft«r  having  infiicted  enormoue  disaatent  on  tlie  Botuan 
republic,  tht;y  were  at  last  overcome  by  our  illuetrioiiH 
generala,  and  being  wholly  vanquinbed,  leaint  by  their 
nliimate  deutmction  what  martiid  valour,  combined  with 
•kill,  can  effecL 

i;-l.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aarelini), 
the  inxane  fury  of  a  number  of  difi'eient  nationB  combined 

together,  xfter  fearful  wara would  have  left 

but  a  small  part  of  them. 

14.  But,  soon  after  these  calamitous  losses,  tlie  state  was 
re-cstablixbod  in  all  its  former  strcnglh  and  prosperity ; 
because  the  sobemesB  of  our  ani«alry  bad  not  yet  become 
iufected  with  the  luxury  and  sofineaa  of  a  more  effeminale 
way  of  life,  and  hud  not  learnt  to  indulge  in  Kplcndid 
banquets,  or  the  criminal  acquisition  of  riches.  But  botli 
the  highest  classes  and  the  lowest  living  in  harmony,  and 
imbued  with  one  unanimous  spirit,  eagerly  embraced  a 
glorious  death  in  the  cause  of  the  republic  as  a  tranquil 
and  quiet  haven. 

15.  I'he  great  multitudes  of  the  Scythiatf  nations, 
having  burst  through  the  Bosphorus,  and  made  their  way 
to  the  ^h()re8  of  the  8ea  of  Azov  with  2000  Khips,  inUicted 
fearful  losses  on  us  by  land  and  sea ;  but  also  loet  a  great 
portion  of  their  own  men,  and  so  at  last  returned  to  their 
own  country. 

16.  Those  great  generals,  the  Decii,  father  and  son, 
fell  fighting  against  the  barbarians.  The  citie«  of  Pam- 
phylia  were  besieged,  many  islands  were  laid  waste; 
Macedon  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword.  An  enormous 
host  for  a  long  time  blockaded  Theasalonica  and  Cysicos. 
Arabia  also  was  taken;  and  so  at  the  saroo  time  was 
Kicopolis,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan 
as  a  monument  of  his  victory  over  the  Daciane. 

17.  After  many  fearful  losses  bad  been  both  luBlaiiied 
and  inflicted  Philippopolis  wan  destroyed,  and,  unleaa  our 
annale  speak  falsely,  1 00,000  men  were  slaughtered  within 
its  walhk     ForeigQ    enemies  roved    uoreetnuned   over 
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Epiros,  and  Thesaaly,  aud  tlia  wliule  uf  Qreeoe  ;  but  ailet 
that  glui'ious  gunenil  C'luudiua  had  been  taJien  aa  i 
colleague  in  the  empii-c  (tLuugh  agitia  loat  to  us  W  an 
huDouralilQ  deatlk),  the  enemy  was  ruuted  by  Aiir«luio,  tn 
untiring  leader,  and  a  severe  avenger  of  injurie*;  and 
after  that  they  remained  quiet  fur  a  long  time  witbcxit 
atteiaptiTig  anything,  except  that  aorae  biuidtt  of  robben 
now  and  then  ranged  the  diatricls  in  their  own  oci^- 
bouihuod,  always,  howevur,  ti>  ihuir  own  injury,  A»i 
now  1  will  I'etmn  to  the  main  hialury  from  which  I  h»w 
digressed. 


VL 

§  1.  WuBN  thiaMiieG  of  ooourranoes  had  been  toade  glM> 
rally  known  by  frequent  juesttengtirB,  tSueridus  uid  Coliil. 
two  nobles  of  the  Uoths,  who  Imd  some  time  before  bwn 

frieuilly  n-ci-ivtd  «ilh  ihr.iv  i>o,iiiIl-,  luid  li.id  l.(j,,i,  ^^-n:  V' 
ILidrianoplu  to  pass  the  winter  in  that  city,  thinking  their 
invii  Bftfoty  the  most  inipurtant  of  all  objects,  looked  on»U 
the  evoTilH  which  were  taking  place  with  great  indiffer- 

2.  But,  on  a  sudden,  letters  having  anived  from  the 
oniperor,  in  which  they  wore  ordcied  to  cross  over  to  the 
province  of  the  Hellespont,  tiicy  a-^kcd,  in  a  very  modifit 
manner,  to  bo  provided  wilh  money  to  defray  the  cxpeoffit 
of  their  march,  as  well  ae  proviisiunit,  and  to  bo  allowed* 
respite  of  two  days.  But  the  chief  magisti'ato  of  the  citv 
was  iodigiiaut  at  this  I'cqui^st.  buiiig  also  out  of  humour  witli 
them  on  accmint  of  some  injury  which  had  been  done  to 
pi-opeily  of  his  own  in  the  Kiiburbs,  and  collected  a  great 
luob  of  ihe  lowest  of  the  people,  with  a  body  of  armourer*. 
of  whom  there  is  a  great  number  in  that  place,  and  led 
theiu  forth  armed  to  hasten  the  dcjmrture  of  the  Goths. 
And  ordciing  the  trumpeters  to  sound  an  alarm,  he  menacwl 
theu  with  dcMtrnction  unless  they  at  once  departed  villi 
all  speed,  as  they  luid  been  ordered. 

3.  The  Gothi,  Ijuwildered  by  this  unexpected  calamilv, 
and  alarmed  at  this  oiitbi'eak  of  tlie  citixens.  which  louked 
more  as  if  caused  by  a  sudden  impulse  than  by  any  delibe- 
rate purpose,  stood  without  moving.     And  being  aeeukd 
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b^nd  all  endnranoe  by  reprottchea  and  manifestetioiia  of  ill 
will,  and  also  by  oooaaional  miaeiles,  they  at  last  broke  ont 
into  open  revolt ;  having  dain  several  of  thoee  who  had 
U  first  attacked  them  with  too  much  petulance,  and  having 
put  the  rest  to  Sight,  and  wounded  many  with  all  kinds  <.'f 
weapons,  they  stripped  their  corpeea  and  armed  themselves 
with  the  spoils  in  the  Boman  fashion ;  and  then,  seeing 
fritiprn  near  them,  they  united  IbemBelves  to  him  as 
ii>'-edient  allies,  and  blockaded  the  city.  They  remained 
£ome  time,  maintaining  this  difficult  position  and  making 
promisooous  attacks,  during  which  they  lost  some  of  their 
iiamber  by  their  own  andacity,  without  being  able  to 
avenge  them ;  while  many  were  slain  by  arrows  and  large 
stones  hurled  from  slings. 

4.  Then  Fritigem,  perceiving  that  his  men,  who  were 
unaocustomed  to  sieges,  were  struggling  in  vain,  and  euft- 
taihing  heavy  losses,  advised  his  army  to  leave  a  force 
sufGcient  to  maintain  the  blockade,  and  to  depart  with  the 
rest,  acknowledging  their  failure,  and  sajing  that  "  He 
did  not  war  witii  stone  walls."  Advising  them  also  to  lay 
waste  all  the  fertile  regions  around  without  any  dis- 
tinction, and  to  plunder  those  places  which  were  not  de- 
fended by  any  garrisons. 

G.  His  counsel  was  approved,  as  his  troops  knew  that  he 
was  always  a  very  able  commander  in  bringing  their  plans 
to  S11CJ9S8 ;  and  then  they  dispersed  over  the  whole 
distn^st  "^f  Thrace,  advancing  cautiously ;  while  thoee  who 
cam^  of  their  own  accord  to  surrender,  or  those  whom  they 
haJ  t-iken  prisoners,  pointed  out  to  them  the  rioheet  towns, 
anj  especially  those  where  it  was  said  that  supplies  of 
pr  ."isionB  could  be  found.  And  in  addition  to  their 
na.uiil  confidence  they  were  greatly  encour^ped  by  this 
circumstance,  that  a  multitude  of  that  nation  came  in 
dai:y  to  join  them  who  had  formerly  been  sold  as  slaves 
by  the  merchauta,  with  many  others  whom,  when  at  their 
met  pasBt^  of  the  river  they  were  sufiering  from  severe 
want,  they  had  bartered  for  a  little  bad  wine  or  morsels  of 
bread. 

6.  To  these  were  added  no  inconsiderable  nnmbn  of 
men  skilled  in  tracing  out  veins  of  gold,  but  who  wore 
unable  to  endure  the  heavy  burden  of  their  taxes;  and 
who,  having  been  received  with  the  cheerful  consent  of 
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all,  ibey  were  of  great  uao  to  them  while  tnvereiog  sUup 
dinlriota — showiug  them  the  eecret  store*  of  gnin,  at 
retreats  of  men,  und  other  hiding-places  of  divera  kimLL 

7.  Nor  while  these  men  led  them  on  a»  their  guiiJM  dU 
aajthing  remain  untouched  by  them,  excopt  what  «u 
inacceBsible  or  wholly  out  oS  the  way:  fur  withiiut  mj 
distinction  of  age  or  sex  they  went  forwttrd  d««tn>juig 
everything  in  one  vast  elaughier  and  cuuflAgraliim- 
tearing  iufanlA  even  from  their  mother's  bn:«i>t  and  dnyiag 
them ;  ravishing  their  mothers ;  slaughtering  womes'i 
husbands  before  the  eyes  of  those  whom  thev  llim  nwdi 
widows :  while  bays  of  tender  and  of  «dull  age  mat 
di-agged  over  the  corpses  of  their  parents. 

8.  Lastly,  numbers  of  old  men,  crying  out  that  they  hti 
lived  long  enough,  having  lost  all  their  we«ltb.  toMic 
with  beautiful  women,  had  Ihuir  hands  bound  behind  tlxH 
hack,  and  wore  driven  into  banishment,  bewnilii^  Qk 
aahes  of  their  native  bomea. 

VII. 


S  I.  Tills  news  from  Thrace  was  received  with  gm' 
Kiirrow,  and  caused  the  Emperor  Valena  much  uixietf.' 
lie  instantly  sent  Victor,  the  commander  of  ths  d-nliy, 
into  Fernia,  to  make  such  arrangemenfa  in  Anneci&jkSWir' 
required  by  the  impending  danger.  While  he  hir^Self  pr* 
parcd  at  once  to  quit  Antiucb  and  go  to  Conato^^tiiiopla, 
sending  hcf  iro  hiiu  I'rofuturus  and  Tiajan,  both  ^fEcare  o( 
rank  and  ambitinn,  but  of  no  groat  skill  in  war. 

2.  When  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  it  seeuiod  mtn; 
expedient  to  combat,  this  hostile  multitude  in  detail  u£ 
by  ambuseadea  and  surprises,  ihey  very  injudiciondy 
adopted  the  ill-conHidoied  pUn  of  opptming  rtie  I^oni 
which  had  ariivcd  from  Aimcnia  to  Barbarians  who  were 
still  raging  like  miiduien.  Though  the  legions  had  re- 
peatedly proved  equal  to  the  dangers  of  a  pitched  battle 
and  regular  warfare,  they  wore  Mot  suited  to  encounter 
an  innumerable  host  which  occupied  all  the  chains  of  tlte 
lofty  hills,  and  also  all  the  plains. 

■  Sea  Gibbon,  vol.  ii..  p.  21ii  (Buliii's  eOiUon). 
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3.  Onr  men  had  never  yet  experienced  what  can  be 
effected  by  indomitable  rage  united  with  despair,  and  so 
having  driven  back  the  enemy  beyond  the  abrupt  preci- 
pices of  the  Balkan,  they  seized  upon  the  rugged  demes  in 
order  to  hem  in  the  barbarians  on  ground  from  which  they 
would  be  imable  to  find  cmy  exit,  and  where  it  seemed  they 
might  be  overcome  by  famine.  They  themselves  intended 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Frigeridus,  the  duke,  who  wr.3 
haKtening  towards  them  with  the  auxiliaries  fromPannonia 
and  other  countries,  and  whom,  at  the  reqaest  of  Yalenr . 
Gratian  had  commanded  to  march  to  the  camp  to  aid 
those  who  were  menaced  with  total  destruction. 

4.  After  him,  Eichomeres,  at  that  time  count  of  the 
domestics,  who  also,  by  the  command  of  Gratian,  had  moved 
forwards  from  Gaul,  hastened  towards  Thrace,^  bring- 
ing with  him  some  cohorts,  which  were  cohorts  in  name, 
though  the  greater  portion  of  them  had  already  deserted 
(if  we  would  believe  some  people)  by  the  persuasion  of 
Merobaudes,  fearing  lest  Graul,  now  divested  of  all  the 
troops,  would  be  ravaged  without  check  after  the  barba- 
rians had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Ehine. 

6.  But  Frigeridus  was  prevented  from  moving  by  th*^ 
gout,  or  at  all  events  (as  some  of  his  malicious  detracioro 
represented  it^,  he  pl^ided  sickness  as  an  excuso  for  no!i 
being  present  in  the  struggles  which  were  expected,  and  so 
Bichomeres,  being  unanimously  called  to  the  chief  command^ 
with  Profuturus  and  Trajan  for  his  colleagues,  advance;! 
towards  the  town  of  Salices — at  no  great  distance  frosr. 
which  was  a  countless  host  of  barbarians,  arranged  in  & 
circle,  with  a  great  multitude  of  waggons  for  a  rampcf  ^ 
around  them,  behind  which,  as  if  protected  by  a  spaeiOQx: 
wall,  they  enjoyed  ease  and  an  abundance  of  booty. 

6.  Filled  with  hopes  of  success,  the  Boman  generals— >• 
resolved  on  some  gallant  enterprise  should  fortune  afford 
them  an  opportunity — were  carefully  watching  the  more- 
ments  of  the  Goths ;  having  formed  the  design — ^if  they 
moved  their  camp  in  any  other  direction,  which  they 
were  very  much  in  the  habit  of  doing — to  fall  Tipon 
their  rear,  making  no  doubt  that  they  should  slay  many 
of  them,  and  recover  a  great  portion  of  their  spoil. 

i  See  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  229  (Bohn). 


MAncLixiKuf 
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7,  Wben  the  bBrbarianfi  learnt  this,  probbblr  throogb 
the  information  of  aome  deserter,  from  whom  they  obuioed 
a  knowledge  of  our  operations,  they  reniaincd  for  tooK 
time  in  the  same  plaoe  ;  but  at  last,  being  infim-nced  Ij 
fear  of  the  opposing  army,  and  of  the  reinforcements  -wiaa 
might  be  eipected  to  throng  to  them,  they  aesembleJ,  by  t 
preconcerted  signal,  the  predatory  hcmda  disperwd  i 
different  diatri  -  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,, 
the  orders  of  ' 
the  HwiftnesH  o 
(as  they  call  i 
deuce  to  attea 

8.  After  thin 
the  two  parties 
truMB;  for  af 
whom  necesfli*" 
WM  crowded  ■ 
full  of  fierce  u 


:  tKey  nxmmii 
me il  like  firebrands,  wiii 
CDcampment  of  ubajiott" 
I  their  cotutti^-mea  (xmfi- 

ition  of  hoatilitifle  betwMii 
a  afforded  by  a  fewslust 
ad  returned  to  the  caou 
it  it,  the  whole  body  wht^ 


a  the  enoampmetit,  btiiic 
ent,  and  a  most  feracira 

spirit,  nnd  now  reniicpa  lo  Ihe  f};H'rifeMl  t-jLliT'Ciit:^ 
were  eiiger  for   bloodslu'd     nor  did  tln^ir  fhi<.>fs,  \v  In.'  "f 

{irescnt  with  them,  reeift  their  desire;  and  aa  the  Xifr 
ution  to  give  battle  was  taken  when  the  sun  ^Taa  sint- 
ing,  and  when  the  approach  of  night  invited  the  snllea 
Hiid  diNCon tented  troops  to  rest,  they  took  some  food  quietlj, 
bnt  remained  all  night  sleepless. 

0.  On  the  other  hand  the  Romans,  knowing  what  nt 
going  on,  kept  theinselvea  also  awake,  fearing  the  enex; 
and  their  insane  leaders  as  so  many  furious  wild  beasli. 
uevortheleBs,  with  fearless  minds  tbey  awaited  the  readi. 
whieh,  though  they  acknowledged  it  to  be  doubtful  k 
i-espect  of  their  inferiority  in  number,  they  still  trusl«t 
would  be  propitious  because  of  the  superior  justice  of  thei: 

10.  Therefore  the  next  day,  as  soon  aa  it  was  light,  tlw 
signal  for  taking  arms  having  been  given  by  the  tnimpti* 
on  both  sides,  the  barbarians,  after  having,  in  aocordaocf 
with  their  usual  custom,  taken  an  oath  to  remain  faithfi'- 
to  their  standards,  attempted  to  gain  the  higher  ground,  ii: 
order  that  from  it  they  might  descend  down  the  steep  lit' 
wheels,  overwhelming  their  enemy  by  the  vigour  of  lliMf 
attack.  When  this  was  neun.  our  soldiers  all  flocked  to 
their  proper  regiments,  and  then  stood  firm,  nci titer  tuniinf 
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SHide  nor  in  any  instance  even  leaving  their  ranks  to  ruah 
forward. 

11.  Therefore  when  the  armies  on  both  sides,  advancing 
more  cautiously,  at  last  halted  and  stood  immovable,  the 
warriors,  with  mutual  sternness,  surveying  each  other 
with  fierce  looks.  The  Bomans  in  every  part  of.  their 
line  sang  warlike  songs,  with  a  voice  rising  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  key,  whicn  they  call  barritus,*  and  so  encou- 
raged ^emselves  to  gallant  exertions.  But  the  barbarians, 
with  dissonant  clamour,  shouted  out  the  praises  of  their 
ancestors,  and  amid  their  various  discordant  cries,  tried 
occasional  light  skirmishes. 

12.  And  now  each  army  began  to  assail  the  other  with 
javelins  and  other  similar  missiles ;  and  then  with  threaten- 
ing shouts  rushed  on  to  close  combat,  and  packing  their 
shields  together  like  a  testudo,  they  came  foot  to  foot  with 
their  foes,  llie  barbarians,  active,  and  easily  rallied, 
hurled  huge  bludgeons,  burnt  at  one  end,  against  our  men, 
and  vigorously  thrust  their  swords  against  the  opposing 
breasts  of  the  Romans,  till  they  broke  our  left  wing ;  but 
as  it  recoiled,  it  fell  back  on  a  strong  body  of  reserve  which 
was  vigorously  brought  up  on  their  flank,  and  supported 
them  just  as  they  were  on  the  very  point  of  destruction. 

13.  Therefore,  while  the  battle  raged  with  vast  slaughter, 
each  individual  soldier  rushing  fiercely  on  the  dense  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  the  arrows  and  javelins  flew  like  hail ;  the 
blows  of  swords  were  equally  rapid ;  while  the  cavalry,  too, 
pressed  on,  cutting  down  all  who  fled  with  terrible  and 
mighty  wounds  on  their  backs ;  as  also  on  both  sides  did 
the  infantry,  slaughtering  and  hamstringing  those  who  had 
fallen  down,  and  through  fear  were  unable  to  fly. 

14.  And  when  the  whole  place  was  filled  with  corpses, 
some  also  lay  among  them  still  half  alive,  vainly  cherishing 
a  hope  of  Hfe,  some  of  them  having  been  pierced  with 
bullets  hurled  from  slings,  others  with  arrows  barbed  with 
iron.  Some  again  had  their  heads  cloven  in  half  with 
blows  of  swords,  so  that  one  side  of  their  heads  hung  down 
on  each  shoulder  in  a  most  horrible  manner. 

15.  Meanwhile,  stubborn  as  the  conflict  was,  neither 
party  was  wearied,  but  they  still  fought  on  with  equal 

>  Bariitus  is  the  word  oied  for  the  trampeting  of  an  elephant 
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Ti       r  and  equal  fortune,  nor  did  any  one  relax  in 

ne.      aa  long  as  liin  coiiraee  coiild  give  liim  atrengtfc  I 

ex<i    ion.     Bui  at  last  the  a&y  yielded  to  the  evening,  ■ 

Sut  tta  end  lo  the  deadly  contoet :  Iho  barbarians  all  wif 
rew,  in  no  order,  each  taking  his  own  path,  and  our  nu 
returned  Borrowfnlly  to  their  tenU. 

16.  Then  having  paid  ihe  honours  of  bnrial  lo  sob 
among  the  dead,  aa  well  as  the  time  and  plac«  permittei 
the  rest  of  the  corpsefl  were  left  aa  a  banqtiet  lo  the  il 
omened  birda,  which  at  that  time  were  acouatoracd  to  fet 
on  carcases— as  >  hown  by  the  places  whicha) 

still  white  with  ^uite  certain  that  ibe  Roman 

who  were  com]  and  conteudinc  with  «■!] 

superior  numhe  'ious  losiies,  while  at  the  ma 

time  ihe  barba  asoape  without  much  lames 

able  slaughter. 


n. 


J 


§  I.  Upon  the '  -min&tion  of  Ibis  battle, 

men  sought  a  i  neighbouring  oity  of  ' 

ciauopoliE.      1  their  own  accord,  fell 

behind  tho  raiii|Kiri>  iuiuil-u  bv  their  wngptms.  ana  lo 
seven  days  Ihey  never  once  ventured  to  come  forth  a. 
show  theniKt'lves.  So  our  soldiers,  seizing  the  oppor 
tunity,  raised  a  barrier,  and  shut  in  some  other  v»s 
lunltitudcs  of  the  barbarians  among  the  defiles  of  the 
Biilkrtn,  in  hope,  forsooth,  that  this  destructive  bust  bein( 
thus  hemmed  in  between  the  Danube  and  the  desert  ant 
having  no  i-ond  by  which  to  escape,  must  perish  by  famine 
since  everything  which  could  serve  to  sustain  life  hsj 
been  convoied  into  the  fortified  cities,  and  theee  cilia 
WCTC  safe  from  any  attempt  of  the  barbarians  to  besi^ 
then),  since  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  war 
like  engines. 

2,  Afler  this  liichomerea  returned  to  Gaul,  to  convei 
reinforcements  to  that  country,  where  a  fresh  war  a 
greater  importance  than  ever,  was  anticipated.  Thes< 
events  took  place  in  the  fourth  consulship  of  Gratian,  and 
the  first  of  MerobRudoB.  towards  the  autumn  of  the  year. 

3.  In  the  mean  time  Valens,  liiiv  in  g  heard  of  the  miserable 
result  of  these  wars  and  devastions,  gave  Satumiuus  the 
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command  of  the  cavalry,  and  seat  him  to  cany  aid  to 
TraJBii  and  PrDfatnms. 

4.  At  that  time,  throoghout  the  whole  coimtries  of  Sctythia 
and  Moeeia,  eveiythine  which  could  be  eaten  had  been  con- 
BDmed  ;  and  so,  nrged  equally  by  their  natnial  ferocity  and 
by  hanger,  the  barbarianB  made  desperate  efforts  to  force 
their  way  out  of  the  position  in  which  they  were  enoloeed 
but  though  they  made  freqnent  attempts,  they  were  con- 
stantly overwhelmed  by  the  vigour  of  unr  men,  who  made 
an  effectual  resistance  by  the  aid  of  the  rugeed  ground 
which  they  occupied ;  and  at  last,  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  diatresB,  they  allured  some  of  the  Hans  and 
Alani  to  their  allianoe  by  the  hope  of  extensive  plunder. 

5.  \\  hen  this  was  known,  Satnminns  (for  by  this  time 
he  bad  arrived  and  was  busy  in  arranging  the  outposts  and 
military  stations  in  the  country)  gradually  collected  his 
men,  and  was  preparing  to  retreat,  in  pursnance  of  a  suffi- 
ciently wetl-devised  plan,  lest  the  multitude  of  barbarian! 
by  some  swlden  movement  (like  a  river  which  had  burst 
its  harriers  by  the  violence  o'f  a  flood)  should  easily  over- 
throw his  whole  force,  which  had  now  been  for  some  time 
watching  the  plaoe  from  which  danger  was  suspected, 

6.  The  moment  that,  by  the  seasonable  retreat  of  our 
men,  the  passage  of  these  defiles  was  opened,  the  bar- 
barians, in  no  regular  order,  but  wherever  each  individual 
oould  find  a  passage,  rushed  forth  without  hindrance  to 
spread  confuaiDn  among  us  ;  and  r^ng  with  a  desire  for 
devastation  and  plunder,  spread  themselves  with  impunity 
over  the  whole  region  of  lliraoe,  ^m  the  districts  watered 
by  the  Danube,  to  Mount  Bhodope  and  the  strait  which 
separates  the  ^gean  from  the  Black  Sea,  spreading  ravage, 
slaughter,  blooduhed,  and  conflagration,  and  throwing 
evetything  into  the  foulest  diROrder  by  all  sorts  of  acts  <^ 
violence  committed  even  on  the  freehom. 

T.  Then  one  might  i>ee,  with  grief,  actions  eijually 
horrible  to  behold  and  to  speak  of:  women  panio-stncken, 
beaten  with  cracking  sconrges  ;  some  even  in  pregnancy, 
whose  very  oflspring,  before  they  were  bom,  had  to  en- 
dure oountless  horrors :  here  were  seen  children  twining 
round  their  mothers ;  there  one  might  hearfhe  lamentations 
of  noble  youths  and  maidens  all  seized  and  doomed  to 
oaptivity. 


8.  Again,  grovii'up    viigina  aud  chtiKte  mutma 
dragged    along    wUh  counletianceii   disfi^rcd    bv 
weeping,  wiuhing  to  avoid  ihe  vialadon  of  tbeir  nic 
by  any  deaili  liuwoviM' ftgoniaing.    Ileniaome  wealthy  n 
Ulan   was   dragged   Hlung  like  a  wild   beaat,   complAi 
of  fortune  an  inerciluw  and  blind,  who  Iq  a  brivf  wa 
had  stripped  him  of  bis  riohea,  of  his  belcrved  relaliuns.a 
bis  home;    liod  uiado  him  neo  bis  boose  rodticod  U>  a 
and  had  reduced  him  to  espeot  either  to  be  torn  liuih  fi 
limb  himself,  or  e\et>  to  bo  exposed  to  acourgitif;  uid  If 
lure,  aa  the  slave  of  a  ferociuus  conqueror, 

9.  But  the  barbarians,  like  beasts  who  hod  broken  I 


from  their  cages- 
extent  of  oountT' 
fum,  where    tl 
Scutarii,    with 
legion,  and  aevt.< 
like  a  veteran  gski 

1 1 .  Instantly 
diate  dostniotit 
signal  for  batlli 
forward  with  1 
made  so  gallan 
have  obtained  i 
cif  cavalry  had  . 


Bstrainedly  wvor  tbe  i 
pon  a  town  callod  ."" 
zimeres,   a   tribsfti 

and  ( 

I  of  infantry  pitoU 
experience  as  he  il 


i  the 


1   of  . 


I   tnimpet    to  give 
thening  hia   flanka,   rui 
in  petfeot  order.     And  k 
that   tbe   barbarians  wqb 
iver  him.  if  a  etrcng  t 
od  upon  bim  from  behini 


h   rht-i 


v.fv^  iianung  .ii.tl  v  . 
t  laat  he  fell,  but  not  without  faavi 
gri'at  slaughter  on  the  barbarians,  though  tbe 
their  numbera  made  their  losses  less  observed. 


IX. 

§  1.  After  this  affair  had  terminated,  the  Qoths,  being 
uncertain  what  next  to  do,  went  in  quest  of  Frigeridns, 
with  the  resolution  (o  destroy  him  wherever  they  could 
find  bim,  as  a  formidable  obstacle  to  their  euooeas;  and 
having  rested  for  a  while  to  refresh  themselves  with 
sleep  and  better  food  than  usual,  ibey  then  pursued  bim 
like  BO  many  wild  beasts,  having  learnt  that  by  Qratian'i 
order  he  had  returned  into  Thrace,  and  hod  pitched  bii 
camp  near  Bertea,  intending  to  wait  there  to  see  ho» 
affairs  would  turn  out. 
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2.  They  hastened  accordingly,  that  by  a  rapid  march 
they  might  cany  out  their  proposed  plan  ;  but  Frigeridus, 
^ho  knew  as  well  how  to  command  as  to  preserve 
his  troops,  either  suspected  their  plans,  or  else  obtained 
accurate  information  respecting  them  from  the  scouts 
whom  he  had  sent  out ;  and  therefore  returned  over  the 
mountains  and  through  the  thick  forests  into  lUyricum ; 
being  full  of  joy  at  the  success  which  an  unexpected 
chance  threw  in  his  way. 

3.  For  as  he  was  retreating,  and  moving  on  steadily 
with  his  force  in  a  solid  column,  he  came  upon  Famobius, 
one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Goths,  who  was  roaming  about 
at  random  with  a  large  predatory  band,  and  a  body  of  the 
Taifali,  with  whom  he  had  lately  made  an  alliance,  and 
who  (if  it  is  worth  mentioning),  when  our  soldiers  were 
all  dispersed  for  fear  of  the  strange  nations  which  were 
threatening  them,  had  taken  advantage  of  their  dispersion 
to  cross  the  river,  in  order  to  plunder  the  country  thus 
left  without  defenders. 

4.  When  their  troops  thus  suddenly  came  in  sight,  onr 
general  with  great  prudence  prepared  to  brin^  on  a  battle 
at  close  quarters,  and,  in  spite  of  their  ferocious  threats, 
at  once  attacked  the  combined  leaders  of  the  two  nations ; 
and  would  have  slain  them  all,  not  leaving  a  single  one 
of  them  to  convey  news  of  their  disaster,  if^  after  Famo- 
bius, hitherto  the  much-dreaded  cause  of  all  these  troubles, 
had  been  slain,  vnih.  a  great  number  of  his  men,  he  had 
not  voluntarily  spared  the  rest  on  their  own  earnest  Bup« 
plication ;  and  then  he  distributed  those  to  whom  he  had 
thus  granted  their  lives  in  the  districts  around  the  Italian 
towns  of  Modena,  Ee^^o,  and  Parma,  which  he  allotted  to 
them  to  cultivate. 

5.  It  is  said  that  this  nation  of  the  Taifiedi  was  so  pro- 
fligate, and  so  immersed  in  the  foulest  obscenities  of  life, 
that  they  indulged  in  aU  kinds  of  nnnatural  Insta.  exhausting 
the  vigour  both  of  youth  and  manhood  in  the  most  polluted 
defilements  of  debauchery.  But  if  any  adult  caught  a  boar 
or  slew  a  bear  single-handed,  he  was  then  exempted  from 
all  compulsion  of  submitting  to  buzz  ignominious  pollution. 


iMVJAN'US  MARCRLLINDS. 


S  1.  It  waa  when  antnmn  was  passing  into  winter  ihii 
terrible  whiilwinda  swept  over  Thiaoe :  abA  as  if  lite 
Furies  were  throwing  everything  into  confiieion,  awfni 
titonns  extended  even  into  diatant  regions. 

2.  And  nui  ''  '  "  '  e  AUemwini,  belonging  M 
the  district  of  r  on  ihe  Tyro],  haTina;  br 
tiiMcheroufl  iin  he  treaty  which  had  nen 
liiade  with  th(  e.  began  to  make  atteiBp>i 
upon  (inr  fro'  latnity  bod  the  fullowisg 
lamentable  bt 

3.  One  iif  was  serving  among  the 
guards  of  the  <.  home  at  the  call  of  some 
private  busine*-  ad  being,  a  very  tallulin 
person,  when  '  '  asked  what  was  doing  ii 
the  palsoe,  he  alens.  hie  uncle,  bad  «Mrt 
for  finitiiin  t.)  miimic;^  iub  L^ujjdi^m  in  tlie  East,  in  oiin 
that  by  l.heir  combined  forces  they  might  drive  back  ibe 
inliabitiuits  of  the  countries  on  our  eastern  froutier,  who 
had  alt  conspired  for  the  ovcilhrow  of  the  Homan  stale. 

4.  The  }ioople  of  Lintz  greedily  swallowed  this  intelli- 
gence, looking  on  it  as  if  it  concerned  themselTea  also  v 
neighbours,  being  so  rapid  and  active  in  their  movements; 
and  HO  they  assembled,  in  predatory  bands,  and  tvhen  th« 
Kliine  was  sufficiently  fiozen  over  to  be  passable,  in  the 
month  of  February.  .  .  .  The  Celt«,  with  the  Petulantcs 
legion,  ro])alscd  them,  but  not  without  considerable  loss. 

5.  These  Germans,  though  thus  compelled  to  retreat, 
being  aware  that  the  greater  part  of  our  army  had  bean 
dosputched  into  Ulyricum,  where  the  emperor  was  about  to 
follow  to  assume  the  command,  became  mure  bold  than  ever, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  greater  enterprises.  Having  col- 
lected ihe  inhabitants  of  all  the  adjacent  countries  into  one 
body,  and  with  40,000  armed  men,  or  70,000,  as  some,  who 
seek  to  enhance  the  renown  of  the  emperor,  have  boasted. 
they  with  gi'eat  arrogance  and  confidence  burst  into  our 
teriitoriee. 

6.  Griitian,  when  he  heard  of  this  event,  was  gteatlr 
alarmed,  and  recalling  the  cohortu  which  he  had  sent  on 
before  into  I'annonia,  and  collecting  others  whom  he  had 
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pmdently  retained  in  O&til,  be  oommitted  the  affair  to  tbs 
conduct  of  NannieniiB,  a  leader  of  great  prudence  and  xkill, 
joining  witli  bim  as  his  colleague  with  equal  power,  Mello- 
baudea,  the  count-commander  of  the  diimeKtii^ii  and  king  of 
the  Franks,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  renown  in  war.' 

7.  NannienuH  took  into  his  consideration  the  variable 
chances  of  fortune,  and  therefore  voted  for  acting  blowly  and 
with  caution,  while  Mellobaudes,  hurried  away  by  a  fierce 
desire  for  fighting,  according  to  hie  usual  cnstdm,  was  e^er 
at  once  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  and  would  not  brook 
delay. 

6.  Presently  a  horrid  shont  wan  raised  by  the  enemy; 
and  the  ti-nmpetei^  on  our  side  also  gave  ike  signal  for 
battle,  upon  which  a  fierce  engngement  began  nearOolmar. 
On  boih  sides  numbers  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  arrows 
and  biirlrd  javelins. 

9.  But  while  the  battle  was  raging,  the  multitude  of  the 
enemy  appeared  so  conntlees,  that  our  soldiers,  avoiding  a 
conflict  with  them  on  the  open  field,  dispersed  as  best  they 
could  among  the  different  narrow  paths  overgrown  with 
trees ;  bnt  they  afterwards  stood  their  ground  firmly,  and 
by  the  boldness  of  their  oarrit^  and  me  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  their  arms,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  made  the 
barbarians  fear  that  the  emperor  himself  was  at  hand. 

10.  And  they  suddenly  tnmed  their  backs,  still  offering 
occasional  resistance,  to  leave  no  chance  for  safety  untried ; 
bnt  at  last  they  were  routed  with  such  slaughter  that  of 
their  whole  number  net  above  9,000,  as  was  reckoned, 
escaped,  and  these  owed  their  safety  to  the  thickness  of  the 
woods.  Among  the  many  bold  and  gallant  men  who 
perished  was  their  king,  Friarina,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  ruinous  war. 

11.  Qratian  was  greatly  delighted  and  encouraged  hy 
this  BOcoesB ;  and  intending  now  to  proceed  to  the  East, 
be  seciedy  crossed  the  Khine,  and  turned  his  march  to 
the  left,  being  full  of  sanguine  hopes,  and  resolving,  if 
fortune  should  only  favonr  bis  enterprise,  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  this  treacherous  and  turbulent  nation. 

12.  And  as  intelligence  of  this  design  was  Conveyed 
to  the  people  of  Lintz  by  repeated  messengers,  they,  who 
had  already  been  reduced  to  great  weakness  by  the  ^moet 

■  See  Gibbon,  vol.  iii..  p.  ISl  (Bc^n). 
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17.  And  whsn  the  barbariaiiB  saw  him  ilms  with  nli- 
weaxied  perseverance  intent  upon  their  deatmction,  they 
surrendered ;  and  having  by  humble  supplication  obtain^ 
mercy,  they  furnished  a  reinforcement  of  the  flower  of 
their  youth  to  be  mingled  with  out  recruits,  and  were 
permitted  to  retire  in  safety  to  their  native  land. 

18.  It  is  beyond  all  belief  how  much  vigour  and  rapidity 
of  action  Gratian,  by  the  favour  of  the  eternal  Deity, 
displayed  in  gaining  this  seasonable  and  beneficial  victory, 
which  broke  the  power  of  the  Western  tribeu  at  a  time 
when  he  was  preparing  to  hasten  in  another  direction. 
He  was  indeed  a  young  prince  of  admirable  diepouition, 
eloquent,  moderate,  warlike,  and  merciful,  rivalling  the 
most  admirable  of  his  piedecessorti,  even  while  the  down 
of  youth  was  still  upon  his  cheeks ;  the  only  drawback  to 
liiH  character  being  that  he  was  sometimes  drawn  into 
ridiculouH  actions,  when,  in  consequence  of  temptatioos 
held  ont  by  his  minions  and  favourites,  he  imitated  the 
vain  pureuita  of  Crbbt  Commodus ;  but  he  was  never  blood- 
thirsty. 

19.  For  as  that  prince,  because  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  slay  nnmbers  of  wild  beaste  with  his  javelius  in  the 
sight  of  the  people,  and  prided  himself  beyond  meaatm 
on  the  skill  with  which  he  slew  a  hundred  lions  let  loose 
at  the  same  time  in  the  amphitheatre  with  different 
missiles,  and  without  ever  having  to  repeat  bis  shot;  so 
Oratian,  in  the  encloenres  called  preserves,  slew  wild 
beasts  with  his  arrows,  neglecting  much  serious  busi- 
ness for  this  amusement,  and  this  at  a  time  when  if 
Marcus  Antoninus  had  resumed  the  empire  he  would 
have  found  it  hard,  without  colleagues  of  equal  genius  to 
his  own,  and  without  the  most  serious  deliberation  of 
counsel,  to  remedy  the  grievous  disasters  of  the  republic. 

20.  Therefore  having  made  all  the  aiTangementa  which 
the  time  would  permit  for  the  affairs  of  Gaul,  and  having 

£iinished  the  traitor  of  the  Scutarii  who  had  betrayed  to  the 
urbarians  the  intelligence  that  the  emperor  was  about  to 
depart  with  all  speed  for  lllyricum,  Gi«tianus  quitted 
the  army,  and  passing  through  the  fortress  known  as  that 
of  Arbor  Felix,  he  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to  carry 
his  assistance  to  those  who  needed  it 

21.  About  this  time,  while  Frigeridus  was  with  great 
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wiadom  devising  mnny  ecliemes  likely  to  ] 
tage  to  flie  general  aafetf,  and  was  prepariug  to  fori 
the  'InS.lea  of  tlie  Succi,  to  prerent  the  enemy  (wbo,  <)[. 
the  )idity  of  ihcir  movements  and  their  fonduMs  ftx 
»al1  were  always  threatening  the  □ortfaem  ptunnoa 
liku  u  torrent)  from  extending  their  inroadfl  any  fiinlwr, 
he  was  superHcded  by  a  count  named  Maurus,  s  man  craeL 
ferocions,  iiokte,  and  untrustworthy.  Thin  ru»n.  a«  <M 
have  related  in  our  acoount  of  preceding  transoctioeii 
being  one  of  Julian's  body-gnard  to  whom  the  def&n 
of  the  palace  vnib  expreselr  committed,  while  that  ] 
was  doubting  about  accepting  the  imperial  authority, 
the  chain  from  .  and  offered  it  to  him  6 

diadem. 

22.  Thus,  in  cal  aspect  of  our  difficuHi 

a  cautious  ant  neml   was  removed, 

even  if  he  had  Btired  into   private   life,  9 

ought,  from  thi  he  affairs  whjch  reqnin.'d  If 

Buperintendeno  i  brought  back  again  U 

i. 
878. 

^  I.  Abodt  the  (  alens  quitted  Antiooli,  ■ 

aftpr  a  If^'ig  joiiriifv.  eaniP  io  {SmHtintinojilo,  -where  J» 
stayed  a  few  days,  being  made  anxious  by  a  trifling  sediti« 
among  the  citizens.  He  intrusted  the  command  of  ik 
infantry,  which  had  previously  been  committed  to  TroJM. 
to  Sebastian,  wlio  at  his  request  had  been  lately  sent » 
him  from  Italy,  being  a  genei'al  of  well-known  vi<rilan(»; 
and  he  himself  went  to  Melanthias,  a  counlrj-  palace  le- 
longing  to  the  emperors,  where  he  conciliated  the  soldien 
by  giving  them  their  pay,  furnishing  tliem  with  pro 
visirins,  and  frequently  addressing  them  in  conrt«ev 
speeches. 

2.  Having  left  this  place,  he  proceeded  according  to  tbt 
stages  he  had  marked  out,  and  came  to  a  station  namtd 
Nice,  where  he  learnt  from  intelligence  brought  by  hii 
scoutB,  that  the  barbarians,  who  had  collected  a  rich  bootj. 
were  nitTiming  loaded  with  it  from  the  districts  aboiil 
llount  Hhodope,  and  were  now  near  Hadrianople.     ITiej. 
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hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  emperor  with  a  numerous 
force,  were  hastening  to  join  their  countrj-men,  who  were 
in  strong  positions  around  Berna  and  Nicopolis;  and  im- 
mediately (aa  the  ripeness  of  the  opportunity  thus  thrr)WQ 
in  hia  way  required)  the  emperor  ordered  Sebastian  to 
hasten  on  with  three  hnndred  picked  soldiers  of  each 
legion,  to  do  something  (as  he  promised)  of  signal  advan- 
tage to  the  commonweal. 

3.  Sebastian  pushed  on  by  forced  marches,  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy  near  Hadrianople ;  but  as  the  gates 
were  barred  against  him,  he  was  unable  to  approach 
nearer,  since  the  garrison  feared  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  won  over  by  them ;  so  that 
something  to  the  injury  of  the  city  might  happen,  like 
what  had  formerly  taken  place  in  tJie  case  of  Count  Actus, 
who  had  been  cunningly  taken  prisoner  by  the  soldiers 
of  Magnentins.  and  who  Hiue  caused  the  opening  of  the 
passes  of  the  Julian  Alps. 

4.  At  last,  though  late,  they  recognized  Sebastian,  and 
allowed  him  to  enter  the  citj'.  He,  then,  as  well  as  he 
could,  refreshed  the  troops  under  his  command  with  food 
and  rest,  and  next  morning  secretly  issued  forth,  and 
towards  evening,  being  partially  concealed  by  the  rising 
ground  and  some  trees,  ne  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the 
predatory  bands  of  the  Goths  near  the  river  Maritza, 
where,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  night,  he  charged 
them  while  in  diHorder  and  unprepared,  routing  them 
HO  completely  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whom 
swiftness  of  foot  saved  from  death,  the  whole  body  were 
sluia,  and  bo  recovered  such  an  enormous  quantity  of 
booty,  that  neither  the  city,  nor  the  extensive  plains 
around  could  contain  it. 

5.  Fritigem  was  greatly  alarmed  i  and  fearing  lest  this 
general,  whc  as  we  have  often  heard  succeeded  in  all  his 
undertakings,  should  surprise  and  utterly  destroy  his 
different  detachments,  which  were  scattered  at  random 
over  the  country,  intent  only  on  plunder,  he  called  in  all 
his  men  near  the  town  of  Cabyle,  and  at  once  made  oft', 
in  order  to  gain  the  open  country,  where  he  would  not  be 
liable  to  be  straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  or  harassed 
hy  secret  ambuscades. 

8.  While  these  events  were  proceeding  in  Thrace,  Gra- 
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tiaii  having  sent  letters  to  infonn  his  uncle  of  the  enetgt 
with  v,-lii<th  he  had  ovunnme  the  Alleinaani,  and  am 
warded  hie  baggage  by  Unil.  hiiueelf,  with  a  picked  bull 
of  his  iiiiiohest  troops,  orussed  the  Danube,  reached  BcMq 
nia,  and  afterwurds  Sirmium.  where  he  halted  four  d^A^ 
He  then  descended  the  river  to  the  Camp  of  Mjcfl 
whoiB  he  was  liiid  up  by  an  intcirmitt«nt  fever,  and,  beJB 
suddenly  anaailed  by  the    Altmi,   lost  a  few  of  his  fa 

xn. 

§  1.  At   this  tir  ia   disturbed    by   a 

anxiety,  having  the   people    of   Lints  I 

beeu  defeated,  iiiiu  se  Sebaatian,  in  the  let) 

which  he  sent  froi  ime.  exag^rated  what  1 

takeo  pUoo  by  hif  jiguage.     Therefore  he  . 

vanceil  from  Mel  g  eager  by  eoiue    glori< 

exploit  to  equal  1  lephew.  by  whose  virtue  b 

wut  greatly  exoi  »  at  the  head   of  a  nnm 

rouB  force,  neitho  nor  contemptible,  tmd  h 

united  with  them  :  >  bands,  among  whom  Mt 

Eeveral  oGSceta  c  especially  Trajan,    vho 

little  while  befcr  nmander  of  the  foroea. 

2.  And  as  by  iudoub  «.  ea  and  observation  it  w 
ascnrtnineii  that  tlio  enemy  «eic  intending  to  block- 
ade tho  different  roads  by  which  the  necosBary  suppliei 
must  come,  wilh  strong  diviMions,  he  sent  a  sofficient 
force  to  prevent  this,  despatching  a  body  of  the  archen 
of  the  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  with  all 
npced,    to   occupy    the  narrow  passes  in   the    neighbooT- 

3.  1'hree  days  afterwards,  when  the  barbarians,  who 
were  advancing  slowly,  bcoatise  they  feared  an  attack  in 
the  ntifavourable  ground  which  Ibey  were  traversing, 
arrived  within  fifteen  miles  from  the  station  of  Kice, 
which  was  the  aim  of  their  march,  the  emperor,  with 
wanton  impetuosity,  resoived  on  attacking  them  in- 
stantly, becanse  those  who  had  been  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre  (what  led  to  such  a  mistake  is  unknomi) 
afSrmed  that  their  entire  body  did  not  exceed  ten  Uion- 
sand  men. 
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4.  Marching  on  with  his  army  in  battle  array,  he  oamo 
near  the  suburb  of  Hadrianople,  where  he  pitched  hie 
camp,  strengthening  it  with  a  rampart  of  palisades,  and 
then  impatiently  waited  for  Gratian.  While  here,  Eicho- 
meres,  Count  of  the  Domestici,  arrived,  who  had  been 
sent  on  by  that  emperor  with  letters  announcing  his  im< 
mediate  approach. 

5.  And  imploring  Valens  to  wait  a  little  while  for  him 
that  he  might  share  his  danger,  pnd  not  rashly  face  the 
danger  liefore  him  single  handed,  he  took  couukcI  with 
his  officers  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

6.  Some,  following  the  advice  of  Sebastian,  recommended 
with  urgency  that  he  should  at  once  go  forth  to  battle ; 
while  Victor,  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  a  Sarmatian  by 
birth,  but  a  man  of  slow  and  cautious  temper,  recom- 
mended him  to  wait  for  his  imperial  colleague,  and  this 
advice  was  supported  by  several  other  officers,  who  sug- 
ffested  that  the  reinforcement  of  the  Gallic  army  would  be 
ukely  to  awe  the  fiery  arrogance  of  the  barbarians. 

7.  However,  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  the  emperor  pre- 
yailed,  fortified  by  the  flattery  of  some  of  the  princes, 
who  advised  him  to  hasten  with  all  speed,  so  that  Gratian 
might  have  no  share  in  a  victory  which,  as  they  femcied, 
was  already  almost  gained. 

8.  And  while  all  necessary  preparations  were  being 
made  for  the  battle,  a  presbyter  of  the  Christian  religion 
(as  he  called  himself),  having  been  sent  by  Fritigem  as 
his  ambassador,  came,  with  some  colleagues  of  low  rank, 
to  the  emperor's  camp;  and  having  been  received  with 
courtesy,  he  presented  a  letter  from  that  chieftain,  openly 
requesting  that  the  emperor  would  grant  to  him  and  to 
his  followers,  who  were  now  exiles  from  their  native 
homes,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  rapid 
invasions  of  sav£^e  nations,  Thrace,  with  all  its  flocks 
and  all  its  crops,  for  a  habitation.  And  if  Valens  would 
consent  to  this,  Fritigem  would  agree  to  a  perpetual 
peace. 

9.  In  addition  to  this  message,  the  same  Christian,  as 
one  acquainted  with  his  commander's  secrets,  and  well 
trusted,  produced  other  secret  letters  from  his  chieftain^ 
who,  bcdng  full  of  craft  and  every  resource  of  deceit, 
in&ma^  Valens,  as  one  who  was  hereafter  to  be  his  friend 

2  B 
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and  ally,  that  he  had  no  other  meaus  to  appnase  ihs  J 
ferocity  of  his  couutrytaen,  or  ta  induce  them  u>  ttxt^l 
oonditions  odvant^^ooiiH  to  the  Roman  state,  nnleai  iiOft 
time  to  time  he  Hbowed  ihem  an  army  iind«r  anus  clow  it 
hand,  and  by  frightening  them  nnth  the  nanto  of  the  « 
peror.  recalled  them  from  their  iui>ichieToas  eaeeniea 
fighting.  The  amhaasadurs  relii'od  uusuccewdut.  hi^ 
bt«u  looked  on  aa  auspioioiiii  cbaraclera  by  the  cuinetiir. 

10.  When  the  d<iy  qroke  which  the  atuiwle   man:  a*  ik 
tiftli  of  the  Idea  of  Augiiet,  the  Baman  Htaiidarda  «        ' 
vanced  with  haste,  the  baf^ago  having  been  plaoc 
lo  the  walla  of  Hadrianople,  under  a  sufficient  gnaid  <( 


■B  of  the  le 
iif  the  emperor', 
prefect  and  the  p 
11.  Then,  hav 
divided  the  two  a- 
towardfl  noon,  at 
came  in  ught  o< 
been  stated  by 
According  to   tu-- 
a  Serce  and    hi 
marshalled  theit 
cavalry  'Was  pla..-. 
infiuilry  was  kept  it 


isures  and  the  clu«f  ii 
vithin  the  walla,  witb  tj 
>era  of  the  coaacU.  ^ 

the  broken  j^ 
>umiDgday  was  p 
ching  eight  mila 

of  the  enemy, 
be  all  arranged  i 
the  bttrbariaii    ' 
hile    the    lt«<i 
!.      The  risht  i 

the  chief  portion  ti  t 


le.-nvalr^-.of  whichac- 
able  number  were  Btill  stragEliiig  on  the  road,  were  id- 
^'uicin^  with  speed,  though  with  great  difficulty  ;  and  while 
thirt  wing  was  deploying,  not  as  yet  meeting  with  tnj 
obstacle,  the  barbarians  being  alarmed  at  Ote  tenible 
clang  of  their  arms  and  the  ihreateniug  crash  of  their 
shields  (since  a  large  portion  of  their  own  army  was  Btill 
at  a  distance,  under  Alatheus  and  Saphrai,  and,  thou^ 
kent  for,  had  not  yet  arrived),  again  sent  ambatisadon  to 

13.  Ihe  emperor  was  offended  at  the  lownesa  of  theii 
rank,  and  replied,  that  if  they  wished  to  make  a  lasting 
treaty,  they  mnst  send  him  nobles  of  sufficient  dignilr. 
Tliey  designedly  delayed,  in  older  by  the  fuHacinuH  tmot 
which  subsisted  during  the  negotiation  to  give  fime  fbi 
their  cavalry  to  I'etum,  whom  they  looked  upon  aa  cloft  W 
hand  ;  and  for  our  soldiera,  already  suffering  from  the  sna 
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mer  heat,  to  be  come  farched  and  exbausted  by  the  confla- 
gration of  the  vast  plain ;  m  the  enemy  bed,  with  this 
obit^ct,  B6t  fire  to  the  onips  by  means  of  humine  faggots 
and  fuel.  To  thia  evil  another  was  added,  that  both  men 
and  cattle  were  Buffering  from  oitreme  hanger. 

14.  In  the  meantime  Fritigem,  being  skilful  in  divining 
the  ftitnre,  and  fearing  a  donbtful  struggle,  of  his  own  bead 
sent  one  of  his  men  as  a  herald,  requesting  that  aome 
nobles  and  ptoked  men  should  at  once  be  sent  to  him  as 
hostages  for.  his  safety,  when  be  himself  would  fearlessly 
bring  ns  both  military  aid  and  sapplies, 

1 6,  The  proposition  of  this  formidable  chief  was  received 
with  praise  and  approbation,  and  the  tribune  Eqnitius,  a 
r«lation  of  Valens,  who  was  at  that  time  high  steward  of 
the  palace,  was  appointed,  with  general  consent,  to  go  with 
all  speed  to  the  barbarians  as  a  hostage.  But  he  refused, 
because  he  had  once  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
and  had  escaped  from  Dibaltum,  so  that  he  feared  their 
vengeful  anger ;  upon  this  Kichomeres  voluntarily  offered 
himself,  and  willingly  undertook  to  go,  thinking  it  a  bold 
action,  and  one  becoming  a  brave  man ;  and  so  he  set  out, 
bearing  vouchers  of  bis  rank  and  high  birth. 

15.  And  as  he  was  on  his  way  towards  the  enemy's 
camp,  the  accompanying  archeis  and  Scntarii,  who  on  that 
occasion  were  under  tbe  command  of  BacuHus,  a  native  of 
Iberia,  and  of  Cassio,  yielded,  while  on  their  march,  to  an 
indiscreet  impetuosity,  and  on  approaching  the  enemy, 
first  attacked  them  rashly,  and  then  by  a  cowardly  flight 
di^p-aced  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

17.  This  ill-timed  attack  frustrated  the  willing  services 
<^  Richomeres,  as  be  was  not  permitted  to  proceed ;  in  tbe 
mean  time  tbe  cavalry  of  tbe  Goths  had  returned  with 
AlatheuB  and  Sapbrax,  and  with  them  a  battalion  of  Alant ; 
these  descending  from  the  mountains  like  a  thunderbolt, 
spread  confusion  and  slaughter  among  all  wboin  in  their 
rapid  charge  they  came  aoroaa. 


S  1.  And  wfaile  arms  and  misEilea  of  all  kinds  werenwfc' 
ing  in  Gerce  conflict,  and  Beltona.  blowing  li^r  moiiiiiifii 
tnimpet,  was  raging  more  fiercely  than  usual,  to  iof« 
disaster  im  the  Komana.  our  men  began  to  ivtreat;  !■ 
presently,  ri.  :;hes  of  their  office™,  thg 

made  a  freeh  Lie  increased  like  a  oak- 

numbers  of  wham  *■ 
elins  hurled  at  tbem.o' 


gration,  terr- 
pierced  by  s 
from  arrows. 
2.  'Iben  t 
other,  like  th 
all  their  migl. 
the  sea.  Om- 
wagons,  with 
were   properly 


ftttle  daefaed    agaiii*t  ckL 
TshipB.  and  tbru6tine«i4 


!  ships,  and  tbrusting' 
and  fro,  like  the  wa-raitf 
vanoed  actually  up  lo  *( 
sb  on  atill  farther  if  tbr 
bev  were  deserted  bv  ^ 
_m.,-a  ..,,.„  V-y,ho  .,.,.r.' 
iiiinibcrs  of  the  I'liomy,  Ihnt  tiicj'  wito  overwLii'hii'J  anl 
beaten  down,  like  the  ruin  of  a  vast  rampart.  Presenilj 
our  infantry  also  was  left  nnsupported,  while  the  differeiH 
companies  became  so  huddled  together  that  a  soldier  conlil 
hardly  draw  his  sword,  or  withdraw  his  band  after  he  h»d 
once  stretched  it  out.  And  by  this  time  such  clonds  cf 
dust  arose  that  it  wax  scarcely  pofleible  to  see  the  ^■ 
which  resounded  with  horrible  cries ;  and  in  consequ^tt, 
the  darts,  which  were  bearing  death  on  every  side,  reachrf 
their  mark,  and  fell  with  deadly  effect,  because  no  out 
could  sec  them  beforehand  so  as  to  guard  against  them- 

3.  But  when  the  barbariana,  rushing  on  with  their  eiuR'- 
mous  host,  beat  down  our  horses  and  men.  and  left  nOEpot 
to  which  our  ranks  could  fall  back  to  deploy,  while  tbej" 
were  so  closely  packed  that  it  was  inipoesible  to  escape 
by  forcing  a  way  through  them,  onr  men  at  last  began  to 
despise  death,  and  again  took  to  their  swords  and  slew  all 
they  encountered,  while  with  mutual  blows  of  battle-aiw, 
helmets  and  breastplates  were  dashed  in  pieces. 

4.  Then  you  might  see  the  barbarian  towering  in  bi» 
fierceness,  hissing  or  shouting,  fall  with  his  legs  pierced 
through,  or  his  right  hand  cut  off,  sword  and  all,  or  bis  side 
transfixed,  and  still,  in  the  last  gasp  of  life,  casting  round 
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tiia  defiant  glances.  The  plain  was  cx>vered  with  car- 
cases, strewing  the  mutual  ruin  of  the  oomhatonls ;  while 
the  groans  of  the  djing,  or  of  men  foaifuU;  wounded,  were 
iutcose,  and  cautied  great  dismay  all  around. 

5.  Amidst  all  this  great  tumult  and  confusioa  our 
iniaatiy  were  exliaustoi  by  toil  and  danger,  till  at  last 
they  had  neither  strength  left  to  fight,  nor  spirits  to  plau 
anything ;  their  speaia  were  broken  by  the  frequent  oiil- 
lisiunn,  so  that  they  were  foi-ced  to  content  themwlTes 
with  their  drawn  swurdii,  which  they  thnist  into  the  dense 
battalionii  of  the  enemy,  disregarding  their  own  safety,  and 
seeing  that  eveiy  possibility  of  escape  was  cut  ofi'  from 
them. 

6.  The  ground,  covered  with  streams  of  blood,  made 
their  feet  slip,  so  that  all  that  they  endeavoured  to  do  was 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible ;  and  with  such 
veben.ence  did  they  resist  their  enemies  who  pressed  on 
them,  that  some  were  even  killed  by  their  own  weapons. 
At  last  one  black  pool  of  blood  disfigured  everything,  and 
wherever  the  eye  turned,  it  could  see  nothing  but  piled -up 
heaps  of  dead,  and  lifeless  oorpees  trampled  on  without 
mercy. 

7.  The  sun  being  now  high  in  the  heavens,  having 
traversed  ihe  sign  of  Leo,  and  reached  the  abode  of  the 
heavenly  Viiyo,  scorched  the  Bomans,  who  were  emaci- 
»ted  by  hunger,  worn  out  with  toil,  and  scarcely  able  to 
support  even  the  weight  of  their  armour.  At  last  our 
columns  were  entirely  beaten  back  by  the  overpowering 
Weight  of  the  barbanians,  and  so  they  took  to  disorderly 
flight,  which  is  the  only  resource  in  extremity,  eaoh  man 
trying  to  save  himself  as  well  as  he  could. 

8.  While  they  were  all  fiying  and  scattering  themaelves 
over  roads  with  which  they  were  unacquainted,  the  em- 
peror,  bewildered  with  terrible  fear,  made  his  way  over 
Leaps  of  dead,  and  fled  to  the  battalions  of  the  Lancearii 
and  the  Mattiaiii,  who,  till  the  superior  nnmbers  of  the 
enemy  became  wholly  irreaiatible,  stood  firm  and  im- 
movable. As  soon  as  he  saw  him,  Trajan  exclaimed  that 
all  hope  was  lost,  unless  the  emperor,  thus  deserted  by  his 
guards,  could  be  protected  by  the  aid  of  his  foreign  allies. 

9.  'When  this  exclamation  was  heaid,  a  count  named 
Victor  hastened  W  bring  up  with  all  speed  the  Batavians, 


AUSUlSCS  KiKCELUSUS. 


lXXXI  b1 


who  1       i  placed  in  the  reserve,  and  wrho  ought  to  li«ti 
been  iitsir  at  hand,  to  the  emperor's  aBsistance  :  bnl 
of  them  Guulcl  be  found,  he  too  retreated,  and  in  a 
maiiner  Hichomeros  and  Saturninus  Eared  tht^mselree  trm 
danger. 

10.  So  now,  with  rage  flaahing  in  their  eyes,  the  ba 


buriauB  pursued  c 
tne  warmth  of  their  v 

overwhelmed 

SruBsed  upon 
icted  by  the. 
neither  tLoae 

11.  Be^idei 
roads,  unable 
lLua]iH  of  dead 
with  their  care- 
end  to  the  in 
»tate  80  dear. 

12.  Just  wt 


I  a  Btat«  of  torpM 
(  having  deserted  theui.  Muj 
bo  smote  them  :  some  w« 
sight  of  the  urovrd  wbid 
were  slain  by  woundB  is 
).  The  bartttriana  irjar^ 
hose  who  resist ed- 
'  elaiu  lay  blocking  np 
rture  of  tiivir  wounds ; 
ed  up  and  filled  the  p 
lark  mounleoB  ni^ht  pa 
ter  which  ooat  the  Rud 


ae  dark,  the  emperor  leii_ 

for  no  one  Kaid  either  that  he  had  seen  him.  or  been  near 
liim — was  mortally  wounded  with  an  arrow,  and.  very 
Bhorily  after,  died,  though  his  body  was  never  fonnd.  Fur 
as  xome  of  the  enemy  loitered  for  a  long  time  abont  tltt 
field  in  order  to  plunder  the  dead,  none  of  the  defeated 
army  or  of  the  inhabitants  ventured  to  go  tu  them. 

i;{.  A  similar  fate  befell  the  Ctesar  Decius,  when  figbt- 
ing  vigorously  against  the  barbarians:  for  he  was  throwa 
by  his  horse  falling,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  bold. and 
was  plunged  into  a  swamp,  out  of  which  he  could  never 
emerge,  nor  could  hie  body  be  found. 

14.  Others  report  that  Valeus  did  not  die  immediately, 
but  that  he  was  bomo  by  a  small  body  of  picked  soldieni 
and  eunuchs  to  a  cabin  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  ww 
strongly  built,  with  two  stories ;  and  that  ^hile  these 
unskilful  ]iand.s  were  tending  his  wounds,  the  cottage  yia 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  though  they  did  not  know  who 
wiks  in  it ;  Htill,  however,  he  was  saved  from  the  disgrace 
of  being  made  a  prisoner. 

15.  For  when  his  pursuers,  while  vainly  attempting  lo 
force  the  barred  doors,  were  assailed  ^th  arrows  £ron 
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the  roof,  thoy,  not  to  lose  by  so  inconvenient  a  delay  the 
opportnnity  of  collecting  plunder,  gathered  Bome  faggotb 
and  stabble,  and  setting  fire  to  them,  burnt  down  the  build- 
ing, with  those  who  were  in  it, 

16.  But  one  of  the  soldiers  dropped  from  the  windows, 
uid,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  barbarians,  revealed  to 
them  what  had  taken  place,  which  caused  them  great  con- 
oem,  because  they  looked  upon  themselTes  as  defrauded  of 
great  glory  in  not  having  taken  the  ruler  of  the  Roman 
state  alive.  This  same  young  man  afterwards  secretly 
returned  to  onr  people,  and  gave  this  account  of  the  affair. 

17.  When  Spain  had  been  recovered  after  a  similar  dis- 
aster, we  are  told  that  one  of  the  Scipioa  was  lost  in  a  fire, 
the  tower  in  which  be  had  taken  refi^^  having  been  burnt. 
At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  neither  Scipio  nor  Valens 
enjoyed  that  last  honour  of  the  dead — a  regular  funeral. 

18.  Many  illustrious  men  fell  in  this  disastrous  defeat, 
and  among  ihem  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  was  Trajan, 
and  another  was  Sebastian  ;  there  perished  also  thirty-five 
tribunes  who  bad  no  particular  command,  many  captains 
of  battalions,  and  Valerianus  and  Equitius,  one  of  whom 
was  master  of  the  horse  and  the  other  high  steward. 
Potentins,  too,  tribune  of  the  promoted  of^en,  fell  in 
the  flower  of  his  ^e,  a  man  respected  by  all  persons  of 
virtue,  and  recommended  by  the  merits  of  his  father. 
UrsicinuB,  who  had  formerly  been  commander  of  the  forces, 
KB  well  as  by  hie  own.  Scarcely  one-third  of  the  wholo 
army  escaped. 

19.  Nor,  except  the  battle  of  Canne,  ia  so  destructive  a 
slaughter  recorded  in  our  annals;  though,  even  in  the  timeH 
of  their  prosperity,  the  Romans  have  more  than  once  had 
to  deplore  the  unc«rtainty  of  war,  and  have  for  a  time  sno- 
oumbed  to  evil  Fortune ;  while  ^e  well-known  dirges  of 
the  Greeks  have  bewailed  many  diaastroos  battles. 


AHUIANUS  llAttCQ.LIICIS. 


5  I.  SocH  was  the  death  of  ValenB,  when  ho  wm  ^ad 
fifty  years  old,  and  had  reigned  rather  less  than  fourm 
years.  We  will  now  de«onbe  his  virtues,  which  wm« 
known  to  many,  and  hiM  vices. 

2.  He  wM  a  faithful  and  steady  friend — a  severe  cb«ili«r 
of  ambltiun-'&  rigid  upholder  of  both  military  Aod  dtil 
discipline — always  careful  that  no  one  should  as^me  in- 

Ertance  on  aooount  of  any  relationBhip  to  hirHBelf;  si"* 
th  in  conferring  office,  and  in  taking  it  away ;  a  t«7 
jiiet  ruler  of  the  provinceH,  all  of  which  be  protected  ftw 
injury,  as  if  each  had  been  his  own  house,-  devotinf  im- 
gnlar  care  to  the  lessening  the  burdens  of  the  stale,  toJ 
never  permitting  any  increase  of  taxation.  He  wa*  wj 
moderate  in  the  exaction  of  debts  due  to  the  stale,  bit 
R  vehement  and  implacable  foe  to  all  thieves,  and  to  enrf 
OIH.I  convicted  of  peculations :  nor  in  nffdirs  of  this  Ititd 
was  ihi;  Eiist,  hy  its  o«-ii  confession,  ever  better  treai"! 
under  any  other  emperor. 

;(.  Besidas  all  this,  he  waa  liberal  witli  due  regard  to 
moieration,  of  which  quality  there  are  many  examples, 
one  of  which  it  will  be  aufScient  to  mention  hero : — Aa  in 
palaces  there  are  always  some  persons  covetous  of  the 
]>o8He8sionB  of  others,  if  any  one  petitioned  for  lapsed  pro- 
jierty,  or  anything  else  which  it  was  umial  to  apply  for,  he 
iiiado  a  proper  dixtinction  between  just  and  nnjUHt  clainv. 
nnd  when  he  gave  it  to  the  petitioner,  while  reserving  foil 
iiiu-rly  to  any  one  to  raise  objections,  he  often  associatnl 
tlie  Hitecepsful  candidate  with  three  or  four  partners,  in 
ofdor  that  those  covetous  suitors  might  conduct  themselres 
Willi  more  moderation,  when  they  saw  the  profits  for 
iviiir.h  they  were  so  eager  diminished  by  this  device. 

4.  Of  the  edifices,  which  in  the  different  cities  W 
lowns  he  either  repaired  or  built  from  their  foundations.  1 
will  say  nothing  (to  avoid  prolisity),  allowing  those  things 
to  speak  for  themselves.  ITjese  qualities,  in  my  opiniiiO, 
dosei  ve  the  imitation  of  all  good  men.  Now  let  us  eniuiie- 
rate  his  vices. 

,''..  1  le  was  an  immoderate  coveter  of  great  wealth ;  im- 
patient of  labour,  he  affected  an  extreme  severity,  and  wM 
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ton  much  inclined  to  cmelty ;  his  bebaviotir  was  rode  and 
rough ;  and  he  was  little  imbned  with  skill  either  in  war 
or  in  the  liberal  arts.  He  willingly  songht  profit  and 
advantage  in  the  mieeries  of  others,  and  was  more  than 
ever  intolerable  in  straining  ordinary  ofFences  into  sedition 
or  treason ;  he  cruelly  encompassed  the  death  or  ruin  of 
-wealthy  nobles. 

6.  lliia  alao  was  tinenduraUe,  that  while  he  wished  to 
have  it  appear  that  all  actions  and  suits  were  decided  ao> 
cording  to  the  law,  and  while  the  investigation  of  saoh 
affairs  was  delcfcated  to  judges  et>peoially  selected  as  ibe 
most  proper  to  decide  them,  he  still  would  not  allow  any 
decision  to  be  ^ven  which  was  contmry  to  his  own  pleasure. 
He  was  also  insulting,  passionate,  and  always  willing  to 
listen  to  all  informers,  without  the  least  distinction  as  to 
whether  the  char^  which  they  advanced  were  trae  or 
&lBe.  And  this  vioe  is  one  very  much  to  be  dreaded,  even 
in  private  affairs  of  every-day  ocourrenoe. 

7.  He  was  dilatory  and  slnf^sh;  of  a  swarthy  com- 
plexion ;  bad  a  cast  in  one  eye,  a  blemish,  however,  which 
was  not  visible  at  a  distance ,-  his  limlie  were  well  set ;  his 
figure  was  neither  tall  nor  short ;  he  was  knock-kneed,  aad 
rather  pot-bell  led , 

8.  liiis  is  enough  to  say  about  Talens :  and  the  recol- 
lection of  his  oontemporariea  will  ftilly  testify  that  this 
account  is  a  tme  one.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  when  he  had  leamt  that  the  oracle  of  the  tripod,  which 
we  have  related  to  have  been  moved  by  Fatricius  and 
Hilaaus,  contained  those  three  prophetic  lines,  the  last  of 
which  is, — 

"  Bepelliik^  miud'roiiB  war  in  Miwifta'  pi^Jn ;" 
— he,  being  void  of  accomplishments  and  illiterate,  detqdsed 
them  at  fist ;  bnt  as  his  calamities  increased,  he  became 
filled  with  abject  fear,  and,  from  a  recollection  of  this  same 
prophecy,  b^an  to  dread  the  very  name  of  Asia,  where  he 
nad  been  inarmed  by  learned  men  that  both  Homer  and 
Cicero  had  spoken  of  the  Uonntain  of  Mimas  over  the  town 
of  Errthne. 

9.  Lastly, — after  his  death,  and  the  departore  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  said  that  a  monument  was  fbima  near  the  spot 
where  he  is  believed  to  have  died,  wi&  ai  stone  fixed  into 


■    MABCEI.LISns. 


XV. 

§  1.  After  tliis  disastrouB  bnrtlo.  wLen  night  haci  ti 
the  earth  in  dnrknees.  those  who  survived  fled,  some  to  d* 
I  right,  Bome  to  tho  left,  or  wfaereTer  fear  guided  ihetn.  eaA 
'  man  seeking  refuge  among  his  relatione,  as  no  one  coulJ 
thi  k  of  anything  but  himBolf,  while  all  fnncied  the  knm 
of  the  enemy  etiuking  in  their  backs.  And  kr  otTwere  beaid 
the  miserable  wailings  of  those  who  were  left  behind — te 
Boba  of  the  dying,  and  the  agonizing  groan§  of  the  woutidolB 

2.  But  when  daylight  returned,  the  conquerois,  lAjj 
wild  beasts  rendered  atill  more  saroge  by  tlie  blood  tbm 
had  tasted,  and  allured  by  the  temptatiuna  of  gn>tiiiidMH 
hope,  marched  in  a  dense  column  npon  HadrianoiAT 
rcMilvi'd  lo  run  any  risk  in  .irdur  lo  take  it,  bavin jv  y^m 
inluniied  Ly  tniitors  and  dt■^erftl■M  (hat  the  piiiiciiial  ..rfhifre 
of  State,  the  insignia  of  the  imperial  auinority,  and  tbe 
treasures  of  Valens  had  all  been  placed  thei'e  for  safety, 
OS  ill  an  impregnable  fortress. 

3.  And  to  prevent  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers  from  being 
cooled  by  delay.  Ihe  whole  city  was  blockaded  by  the 
fourth  hour;  and  the  siege  from  that  time  was  carried  on 
with  great  vigour,  the  besiegers,  irom  their  innate  ferocity, 
pretsing  in  to  complete  its  destruction,  while,  od  the  other 
hand,  the  garrison  was  stimulated  to  great  exertions  by 
their  natural  courage. 

4.  And  while  the  va~t  number  of  soldiers  and  grooma, 
who  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  city  with  their 
beasts,  kept  close  to  iho  walla  and  to  the  nousea  which 
joined  them,  and  fought  gallantly,  oimsidering  the  dimd- 
vantages  under  which  they  laboured  from  the  lowness  of 
the  ground  which  they  occupied,  and  baffled  the  rage  of 
their  assailanta  till  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  on  a  sudden 
three  hundred  of  our  infantry,  of  those  who  were  nearest 
the  battlements,  fonned  themselves  into  a  solid  body,  and 
deserted  to  the  barbarians,  who  seized  upon  them  with 
avidity,  and  (it  is  not  known  on  what  account)  at  ones 
slaughtered  them  all.     And  from  that  time  forth  it  vt» 
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remarked  that  no  one,  even  in  the  extremity  of  despair, 
adopted  any  similar  conduct. 

5.  Kow  while  all  theee  mitifortoneB  were  at  their  height, 
Btiddeuly  there  came  a  violent  thunderstorm,  and  rain 
pouring  down  from  the  hlack  cloadu  dispersed  the  bands 
of  soldiers  who  were  raging  around ;  and  they  returned 
to  their  camp,  which  was  measured  out  in  a  circle  by  their 
tra^ons ;  and  being  more  elated  and  haughty  than  ever, 

they  sent  threatening  letters  to  onr  men and  an 

ambassador on  condition  of  safety  to  him. 

6.  But  as  the  messenger  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  city, 
the  letters  were  at  last  brought  in  by  a  certain  Christian ; 
and  when  they  had  been  vend  and  considered  wiih  all 
piuper  atteiitiin,  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  whole  uf  the 
night  was  devoted  to  preparing  for  defence.  For  inside 
the  city  the  gates  were  blocked  up  with  huge  stones ;  the 
weak  parts  of  the  walls  were  strengthened,  and  engines  to 
hurl  javelins  or  stones  were  fixed  on  all  convenient  places, 
and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  was  also  provided ;  lor  the 
day  before  Rome  of  the  combatants  had  been  distressed 
almost  to  death  by  thirst.  , 

7.  On  the  other  band  tbe  Ooths,  considering  the  diEB- 
oulty  and  nncertainty  of  all  warlike  transaotionB,  and  be- 
soming anxious  at  seeing  their  bravest  warriors  wounded 
and  slain,  and  their  strength  gradually  diminished,  devised 
and  adopted  a  crafty  counsel,  which,  however,  was  revealed 
to  us  hy  Justice  herself. 

8.  lliey  seduced  some  picked  soldiers  of  our  army,  who 
had  revolted  to  them  the  day  before,  to  pretend  to  escape 
back  to  their  former  comrades,  and  thus  gain  admittance 
vrithin  the  walls  ;  and  after  they  had  effected  their  entrance, 
they  were  secretly  to  set  fire  to  some  part  of  tbe  city,  so 
that  the  confiagration  might  serve  as  a  secret  siznal,  and 
Vhtle  the  gameon  and  oitizens  were  occupied  in  extin- 
guishing it,  the  walls  might  be  left  nndefended,  and  ao  bo 
easily  stormed. 

9.  The  tiaitors  did  as  they  were  commanded ;  and  when 
they  came  near  the  ditch  they  stretched  out  their  hands, 
and  with  entreaties  requested  to  be  admitted  into  the  city 
as  Bomans.  When  they  were  admitted,  however  (since  nc 
suspicion  existed  to  mnder  their  admission),  and  were 
questioned  as  to  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  they  varied  in 
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their  laie :  and  in  oonBequonce  they  were  put  ta  the  tor- 
ture, and  having  forniiilly  confeKst^d  wh&t  they  had  iuid«r 
t&lten  to  do,  they  were  all  beheaded. 

10,  Accordingly,  every  rcbource  of  war  having  be<ii 
prepared,  the  bftrWianH,  at  the  third  watoh  discardintc  411 
fear  fniin  past  failurt«,  rushed  in  onurmoua  numbets 
against  ihe  blocked  up  ontranoes  of  the  city,  their  officetit 


urgit: 


But  the  provincisU 
edt  of  the  garrison,  row 
)m,  and  their  missilea  df 
random  among  so  \a^  i 
Our  men  perceived  ilal 
le  weapona  which  we  inir' 
Dcordingly  an  order  wu 
aed  the  iron  poinlK  to  t!i« 
;  before  they  were  hurled 
ey  shoald  preaerve  their 
>ody  or  fell  on  the  groDiid 


and  imperial  g< 

with  fearless  a 

avery  kind,  ev 

crowd,  coutd  n 

tlie  burbariane 

aolvee  bad  shi 

given  that  the  „ 

javelina  and  an 

ur  shot ;   so  thi 

effioaay,  btit  wh 

they  ahuiild  conic  (uouud.. 

12.  White  aSaira  were  tn  this  critioal  state  an  unei- 
pcctod  accident  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  result 
A  scorpion,  a  military  engine  which  in  ordinary  language 
is  also  known  as  the  wild-ass,  being  atationed  opposite 
the  dense  array  of  the  enemy,  hurled  forth  a  huge  stone, 
which,  althiiu^  it  fell  harmless  on  the  ground,  yet  by  the 
mere  sight  of  it  terrified  them  so  greatly,  that  in  alaim 
at  tiiu  strangu  spectacle  they  all  fell  back  and  endeavoured 

V.i.  But  their  offlcers  ordering  the  trumpets  to  sonnd 
a  charge,  the  battle  was  renewed ;  and  the  Romans,  u 
before,  got  the  advantage,  not  a  single  javelin  or  bullel 
hurled  by  a  sllnger  failing  of  its  efl'ect  For  the  troops  of 
the  generals  who  led  the  vaoguai'd,  and  who  wore  inflamed 
by  the  desire  of  possessing  themselves  of  the  treasures 
which  Valens  had  so  wickedly  acquired,  were  followed 
closely  by  others  who  were  vain  of  exposing  themselves  to 
as  much  danger  as  those  of  greater  renown.  And  aome 
were  wounded  almost  to  death  ;  others  were  struck  down, 
crushed  by  huge  weights,  or  pierced  through  their  breasta 
with  javelins ;  some  who  carried  ladders  and  attempted 
to  Bcale  the  walls  on  different  sides  were  buried  under 
their  own  burthens,  being  beaten  down  by  stonea  wbick 
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were  hurled  npon  them,  and  by  fiugmente  of  pilUn  and 
cylindeni. 

14.  And  yet,  horrible  as  the  sight  of  this  bloodshed  wu, 
so  great  was  their  ardour  thiit  no  one  relaxed  in  his  gallant 
exertions  till  the  evening,  being  enconnged  by  seeing 
many  of  the  garrison  also  fall  by  various  wounds.  80, 
without  rest  or  relaxation,  both  the  besiegeis  and  the 
besieged  fought  with  unwearied  courage. 

15.  And  now  no  kind  of  order  was  obeerved  by  the 
enemy,  but  they  fought  in  detached  bands  and  in  skir- 
mit^hes  (which  is  the  tiign  of  the  extremity  of  despair); 
and  at  last,  when  evening  came  on,  they  all  returned  to 
their  tents,  sorrowfully,  each  man  accusing  bis  neighbonr 
of  inconsiderate  rashnt^ss,  because  they  had  not  taken  the 
advice  of  Fritigern,  and  avoided  the  labours  and  dangers 
of  a  si^;e. 

XVI. 

§  I.  After  the  battle,  the  soldiers  devoted  the  whole  night 
(which,  as  it  was  summer,  was  not  long)  to  tending  the 
wounded  with  all  the  remedies  known  to  their  nations, 
and  when  daylight  returned  they  began  to  discuss  various 
plans,  doubting  what  to  do.  And  after  many  plans  had 
been  proposed  and  objected  to,  they  at  last  decided  to 
occupy  Perinthus,  and  then,  every  place  where  they  could 
hear  that  any  treasures  were  stored  up,  the  deserters  asd 
fugitives  having  given  them  all  the  infoiTnation  they  re- 
quired, so  that  they  learnt  what  was  in  every  house,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  was  in  every  city.  Adopting  this  reso- 
lution unanimonsly,  whioh  they  thought  the  best,  they 
advanced  by  slow  Biarohee,  ravaging  and  burning  every- 
thing as  they  passed. 

2.  But  those  who  had  been  besieged  in  Hadrianople, 
after  the  barbarians  had  departed,  as  soon  as  scouts  of 
approved  fidelity  had  reported  that  the  whole  place  was 
free  from  enemies,  issued  forth  at  midnight,  and  avoiding 
the  public  causeways,  took  out-of-way  roads  through  the 
woods,  and  withdrew,  some  to  Fhilippopolis,  and  from 
thence  to  Serdioa,  others  to  Macedonia ;  with  all  the  wealtih 
which  they  had  saved  undiminished,  and  pressing  on  wilb 
the  greatest  exeitioii  and  celerity,  as  if  they  were  likely  to 
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find  Valena  in  tliose  regions,  since  they  wero  wholly  iffHh 
rant  that  he  had  periHhud  in  batilu.  nr  else  certAinl;(a 
is  rather  believed)  burnt  to  death  in  the  cott^e. 

■').  Meaitwhilo  the  Qotha.  combining  with  the  TTanstfJ 
Ahini,  boih  brave  and  warlike  tribes,  and  iDiired  to  Idfi 
and  hardfihip,  whom  Fritigern  had  with  great  ability  vim 
over  to  his  side  by  the  t«inp<ation  of  great  rewards  — fitrf 
thtiir  camp  near  I'erinthiis  ;  but.  recollecting  tb«ir  previim 
losses,  they  did  not  venture  to  come  oloae  to  th*  axy.  ur 
make  any  attempt  to  take  it;  they,  however,  devB«tal«^ 
and  entirely  stripped  the  fertile  territorj'  snrruunding  it, 
slaying  or  making  prisoners  of  the  inhabitants. 

4.  From  hence  they  marched  wiih  speed  to  Constao- 
tinople  in  battle  array,  from  fear  of  ambuscadtw ;  heiitt 
eager  to  make  thotnselves  masters  of  its  ample  riches,  tail 
ivsolTed  to  try  every  means  to  take  that  illustrious  eitf. 
But  while  giving  way  to  extrnvagani  pride,  and  bead^ 
almost  against  the  bairiers  of  the  galea,  they  were  i«pnlMt 
in  tliis  instance  by  the  Deity. 

:.,  A  b(]ily  I'f  Sanin-ns  ("a  nation  of  whoso  origin  an3 
manners  we  have  alronily  given  a  full  account  in  sevetsl 
places),  being  more  Miited  for  salliea  wid  skinuiahes  thsn 
for  pitched  battles,  had  been  lately  introduced  into  tlw 
city ;  and.  tm  soon  as  they  saw  the  barbarian  bust,  the; 
sallied  out  boldly  from  the  city  to  attack  it.  Thetfl  wm 
a  stubborn  fight  for  some  time ;  and  at  last  both  armiM 
parted  on  cqnal  terms. 

Ii.  lint  a  strange  and  unprecedented  incident  gave  the 
final  advantage  to  the  eastern  warriore;  for  one  of  them 
with  long  hair,  naked^with  the  exception  of  a  covering 
round  his  waiut^bhoutlng  a  hoarse  and  melancholy  cry, 
drew  his  dagger  and  plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  Gothic 
host,  and  after  he  had  slain  an  enemy,  put  hi»  lips  to  hii 
throat,  and  sucked  his  blood.  The  barbarians  were  ter- 
rified at  this  marvellous  prodigy,  and  from  that  time  forth, 
when  ihey  proceeded  on  anj'  enterprise,  displayed  none  of 
their  former  and  usual  ferocity,  but  advanced  with  hesi- 
tating steps. 

7.  As  lime  wont  on  (heir  ai^d our  damped,  and  they  began 
to  take  into  consideration  (he  vast  circuit  of  the  walls 
(wliich  was  the  greater  on  account  of  the  lai^e  space 
ocoupicd  by  mansions  with  gardens  within    it},  the  in 
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accessible  beauties  of  the  city,  and  the  immensity  of  its 
population ;  also  the  vicinity  of  the  strait  which  divides 
the  Black  Sea  from  the  ^gean.  Then  after  destroying 
the  works  which  they  had  constructed,  having  sustained 
greater  losses  than  they  had  inflicted,  they  raised  the  siege, 
and  roamed  at  random  over  the  northern  provinces,  which 
they  traversed  without  restraint  as  far  as  the  Julian  Alps, 
which  the  ancients  used  to  call  the  Venetian  Alps. 

8.  At  this  time  the  energy  and  promptitude  of  Julius, 
the  commander  of  the  forces  on  the  other  side  of  Mount 
Taurus,  was  particularly  distinguished ;  for  when  he  leaiiit 
what  had  happened  in  Thrace,  he  sent  secret  letters  to 
all  the  governors  of  the  different  cities  and  forts,  who  were 
all  Romans  (which  at  this  time  is  not  very  common),  request- 
ing them,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  as  at  a  concerted  signal, 
to  put  to  death  all  the  Goths  who  had  previously  been 
admitted  into  the  places  under  their  charge ;  firet  luring 
them  into  the  suburbs,  in  expectation  of  receiving  the  pay 
which  had  been  promised  to  them.  This  wise  plan  was 
carried  out  without  any  disturbance  or  any  delay;  and 
thus  the  Eastern  provinces  were  delivered  from  great 
dangers. 

9.  Thus  have  I,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  formerly  a  soldier, 
related  all  the  events  fix)m  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the 
death  of  Yalens,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities;  professing 
above  all  things  to  tell  the  truth,  which,  as  I  believe,  1 
have  never  knowingly  perverted,  either  by  silence  or  by 
falsehood.  Let  better  men  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and 
of  eminent  accomplishments,  relate  the  subsequent  events. 
But  if  it  should  please  them  to  undertake  the  task,  I  warn 
them  to  sharpen  their  tongues  to  a  loftier  style. 
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Abanni,  t  people  of  Africa,  533 
AMrne,  a  town  in  Mesopotamia,  noted 

for  ita  hot  springs,  182 
Abdera,  the  birthplace  of  Protagoras 

and  Democrit^s,  286 
Abdigidua,  a  tribune,  173 
Abienoi^  a  senator,  477,  478 
Abii,  a  people  of  Persia,  339 
Ablabios,  prefect   of   the  prstorinm, 

236 
Abora,  or  Chaborai^  a  rirer  in  Meso- 
potamia, 111 
Abydoi,287 

Abydum,  a  town  in  Thebais,  208 
Achsei,  a  Caspian  tribe,  290 
Achaiacala,  a  fort  on  an  island  in  the 

Kuphrates,  350 
Acheron,  the  river,  289 
Acberosisn  cave,  tiie,  289 
Aidlins  Glabrio,  the  first  Roman    to 

vhom  a  statoa  was  erected,  16 
AdmJocum,    a   town    in    Hungary, 

205 
AoQii'',  a  port  on  the  Enzine  Sea,  289 
AoDotij:,  a  species  of  serpent  in  £g7pt, 

811 
Aeontiaiii.'t,  a  narrow  defile   between 

Thraoa  and  Macedonia,  443 
Aeropatena,  a  prorince  of  Media,  335 
AdaMS,  a  Persian  Satrap,  killed,  374 
Addenw,  531 

Adelphiua,  piofrct  of  Rome,  92 
Adiabtts,  a  river  in  Assyria,  334 
Adiabene,  a  provinoe  of  Aasyriat  ^76, 

320,  333 
Adonis,  186 
Adnustea,  the  gnddesi  of  retribution, 

c»!]ed  also  Nemesis,  42,  281 
A:::a»if .)%  king  of  the  Aigives,  41 
^Ctlcaus,  keeper  of  the  recordi,  56,  58 
ASgean  Sea,  286 


^lan.  Count,  182,  183;  cradfied  by 

the  Persians,  200 
Mmia,  a  dty  of  Thraoe,  286,  444 
Afiicanus,  Governor  of  the  second  Pan* 

nonia,  50,  95 
Agabana,  a  fortress  in  Persia,  463 
Agathodes,  king  of  Sidly,  44 
Agathyni,    a    tribe    near    the   Pains 

Msotis,  291 
Agazaca,  a  dty  of  the  Paropanisatox 

342 
Agenaricus,  king  of  the  AUemanni,  1 1 3 
Agilimundus,  a  chieflain  of  the  Quadi, 

151 
Agilo,    an    equerry,    34,    266 ;    pro 

moted  to  the  prefecture  by  Julian, 

279  *,  recalled  to  military  serviou  by 

Procopius,  422;   intercedes  for  hif 

father-in-law  Arazius,  432 
Aginatius  put  to  death  by  Mazimi^ 

474 
Aiadalthes,  a  tribune,  181 
Alani,  a  Scythian  tribe,  291,  328,  5Sa 

581,  599,  611 
Alatheus,583,  587,  611 
Alavivus,  a  general  of  the  Goths,  585, 

587 
Albani,  allies  of  the  Persians,  176, 137 

332 
Albinus  of  Etruria,  56 
Alexander  the  Gi-eat,  41,  46,  89 
Alexander  of  Heliopolis,  319 
Alexandria,  a  village  near  Rome,  131 
in  Egypt,  300;  described,  31.1 

its  temples  and   library,  314;    iU 

schools,  315 

—  a  city  in  Arachosia,  343 

—  in  Ariana,  342 

in  Carmania,  339 

an  island  in  Persia,  338 

— —  a  town  in  Sogdiana,  340 
Alfenus»  a  diftingnisKed  lawyer,  556 
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AUcodn,  >  dt;  In  Bwtris,  340 
AligiMiisacDUiit,37l,  277 
Allu,  ■  tribuuc,  427 
AiitToph^  a  Scjthiiui  ti-ibe.  3-11 
AlleRuanl,  or  Oennuu — time  iuum* 

sn   UKil   pnimiMUuiul;r   t>f  Amini- 

iDiu— de&Jtlfd  «  the  batlltorstni- 

bi!i^  IIB,  M7  ;  laj  WHW  0ml  and 

KbBlui,    413,    414:     ikfulHl     liv 

Jovlnua,  43B,  56'. 

into  the  Romiui  tci 

dnfutnl,  G04 
Allob^Djjo,  a  DXlioa  i> 
Alpheiia,  a  river  liiio 
Alps,  the  Cottian,  75 

the  Grecian,  7ii; 

HiUinllHl'i  punj 
Alrpiui  of  Antioch, 

i  ■  a  Romui  oobla, 


Amsslris,  a  dly  la  Paphlngiinia,  281 

Amuzons,  one  or  the  C&'-pinn   Iril 

291  ;    Jefuxtoi    by    the   Atheoie 

ase 

AmicciLses,  h  Sarmntian  tribe,  154 

Amidii,  a  cilf  of  MewipiiUnilB,   i; 
beaiegeil  hy  Sopor,  ItIS  ;  twtmyed  by 
a  deMrter,  132 ;  courage  of  the  gai- 
diffB,    l^  I  a  sortie  of  tlu  Gallic 
troniu,  fi-rnn,  19%  236 

Amiens  (Ambions),  a  city  [a  Belgiuia, 
79,  4J3 

AaiinifcS  0  PeTkinn  gCDeral,  369 

Ammianua,  hia  noble  birta,  199- 
pinced  under  Ui-siclniu.  goreraor  of 
!>UibU,bf  the  Emperor  Cunstaiitiua, 
30;  returns  to   lUly,   37;    his   in- 


ARiphianna,  u  tadmt  tW,  i 
Amphlloclitu),  a  Piiphli4<a^  Ul 
Amphisbuna.  a  sctptnt,  91 1 
AmphilbeaUe  at  KoOH,  lOt.  411 
Amphitrii,  •  S(iartaii,  Om  timiilittM 

Ciator  and  Pollui,  S90 
Amudia,  ■  (brt  in  Hen^oCBBia,  ITI 
Amfcua,  king  of  (he  Utiirjdi,  S8t 
Anupbe,  an  iaLtad  in   ibe  .figaw  !■> 
39 
itha,   ■   tbrtifB    IB    MewfMaWi 


itulilu,  an  officer  a(  the  palne^  M 
lagom  Iht  philoaopher,  2S7;  ^ 
ided  the  Tali  of  ■tooca  and  «««- 


1,  a  cttjr  of  aiHA.  ?T 

,  a  city  of  Thi*.*.  293,  4*1 
It,  3  QiounlaJn  of  JlaLiiiuia, 

Dcyn.  ■  d tf  of  Oidatia,  296, 103, 4» 


Aoden 


h  (Ant 


in).  1 


AndioniLiis,  h  poet,  209 
Anepsia,  wjfe  of  Victorinua,  475,  Vii 
Auiiiii,  the,  a  nobl«  fsmily  at  Rdow,^ 
Annibfl,  a  mountua  in  Scfthia,  341 
ADthemuua.   a    proTince   of  Ms^ 

tamia.  10 
Anthropophn^t  a  Scjtbiaa  tribe,  ^ 

Arninoopolin,  .i  dty  in  Egypt.  312 

Emperor   Julian,    297  j    by  Jomi. 

401 
Aptiochia,  in  Peraia,  339 
Aniiphon,  a  Greek  orator,  55*     ■ 
Anton  iDopol  is,  a  town  in  HeafUiW 

built  by  Conslantiiu,  183 
Aatoolnui,  a  wealthy  merchant  ''''• 

words  one  of  '* 

hb  tiucherj, 
Anloniua,  a  tribune,  41.1 


Ampdius,  pnlect  of  Otrlcoli,  473 
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a  city  in  Syria,  28 
e  sacred  Egyptian  bull,  306 
ius,  the  lecretary  for  the  pn^ 
,  41,    46;    sentenced    to    be 
alive,  280 

rii,  father  and  son,  the  former 
lor  of  Phoenicia,  the  latter 
'd  of  the  palace,  26 
Jie  Cimaean,  334;  of  Daphne, 
the  Palatine,  320 ;  the  Smin- 
286 

a,  a  city  of  Thrace,  293 
Assyria,  334 
usofTyana,  270 
lus,   prefect    of    Rome,   317; 
sssea  the  magicians,  411 
lus  Gallus,  an  orator  and  sooth- 
afterwards  governor  of  Kar^ 
,277 

,  the  capital  of  Venetia,  261 ; 
id  by  Julian,  261 ;  surrenders, 

,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  78 

reduced  to  a  Roman  province 

)  Emperor  Trajan,  29 ;  Arabia 

338 

i  river  in  the  country  of  the 

eani,  342 

a  town  in  Susiana,  335,  337 

a,  a  Persian  province,  342 

serene,  a  marsh  in  Arachoda, 

count  of  the  east,  317 
IS,  a  Sarmatian  chief,  149 
-iver  in  Gaul  (the  Saone),  80 
luke,  481 
he  poet,  209,  386 
,  a  river  in  Sogdiana,  340 
prefect  of  the  prsetorium,  422 
1  city  in  Arachosia,  343 
I  city  in  Adiabene,  334 
36,  47,  92 ;  made  consul*  71, 

;,  high  chamberlain,  49 

>lix,  fortress  of,  605 

,  a  river  of  the  Euxine,  289 

s,  a  general  of  King  Mithri- 

116 

les  the  mathematician,  407 

town  in  Persia,  338 

1  sect,  485 

IS,  518 


Arethusa,  t  town  in  Thnioe,  the  burial- 
place  of  Euripides,  443 

Argseus,  a  mountain  in  Cappadocit,  233 

Argonauts,  the,  27 

Ariana,  a  province  of  Persia,  342 

Arias,  a  river  in  Arcana,  342 

Ariaspe,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Drangiana,  342 

Arimaspi,  a  fierce  one-eyed  nation 
bordering  on  Persia,  332 

Arimphsei,  a  nation  boitlering  on  the 
Euxine,  292 

Arinchi,  a  savage  tribe  near  the  Euxine, 
291 

Arintheus,  a  tribune,  54;  commands 
the  left  wing  of  the  army  under 
Julian,  347;  ambassador  to  the 
Persians,  393,  446 

Aristsenetus,  prefect  of  Bithynia,  lost 
his  life  in  an  earthquake,  138 

Aristarchus  the  grammarian,  314 

Aristides,  558 

Aristobulus  consul  with  Diocletian, 
317 

Aries  (Arelate),  a  town  on  the  Rhone. 
79 

Armenia  conquered  by  Galerins,  134; 
its  ratoration  to  the  Pernans  de- 
manded by  Sapor,  135;  abandoned 
by  Jovian  in  the  treaty  of  Dura, 
394,  549 

Armonius,  a  mountain  in  Aaia  Minor, 
289 

Arsaces,  the  first  king  of  the  Ptothians, 
330 

«^—  king  of  Annenia,  an  ally  of  Cen- 
stantius,  235 ;  of  Julian,  318 ;  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Peraiana^  394;  pat 
to  death,  463 

Arsacia,  a  city  of  Media,  Z37 

Arsiana,  a  dty  of  Su»iana,  335 

Arsino^,  a  city  of  Cyiene,  ukoknHj 
called  Tauchira,  and  now  Toohirt,  312 

Artabannea,  a  Persian  satrap,  463 

Artabius,  a  river  in  Gedioaia,  n  diatrit  t 
of  Persia,  343 

Artacana,  a  dty  of  Pvthla,  838 

Artemis,  a  river  in  Bactria,  340 

ArtemisiA,  queen  of  Caria,  487 

ArtcmiuB,  deputj-govemor  cf  Rovit, 
14« 

duSce  of  Egypti  300 


Art«:i.,.dtroFB» 

Mg.131       , 

Kiwnndi*.  AST 

«ilni«i,d<Krib«l,33a 

AUir.XII  hartiK  Ilir  Biitotu.  4l3 

b.!.'!"!.  a   tiibuHf,  commuider  of  l!" 

Allin^nnr,  n  SiTlhiiin  trilw,  311 

Pmmoti.  W 

Alhi.i^ic.  B  fiolhic  chi«f,  *4T,  583 

Bnniba.  a  lowu  iu  Arsbia  Fdu.  33S 

Atl>«i>:uu>,  bishop  of  AJuBudiii,  hi> 

Barbalio,  count  ..f  the  domwtia.«i 

diuwrtw,  B7 

pmmoted   to    the  eomraiuiii  of  Ih 

inf(ii.lry.    IW.    !:16;     ■  iwko  J 

AllIlibi^  n  city  of  I'^evnt.  313 

AiliTiw,  a  poll  in  th«  Pi-opontii,  SST 

omen.  165)    an  u-rcvanl  and  tnr 

Alt,  a  veof\e  next  tht  OUnuIi  of  'iif 

ch.^iouaman,  166;  beheaded,  l« 

Nilf,fl08 

Atlnt,  n  mD^mtain  in  Afrioi,  50 

lowaii  India,  343 

AttiMrii,  BtriteofKrnnk-.  2;l5 

BarehalhM.  ■  Iribune,  430 

Auch  (Auwil.  a  lowii  iu  AquiunU.  79 

Bards  lh»  ports  of  Gaul,  7* 

Aii!;iiTy,  moHw  of.  i45 

Barrlmer*.,  tribune  of  .he  Soilwii.W 

lioman  Britain,  4S-! 

Basilica  of  Sicininus  in  Koiik,  p:Mt' 
the  chureh  of  ijuita  Uaria  UueWi 

AligUjriH,  >jnperar,  fait  correclioii  of 
the  i3l«tidHr,  40S 

441 
Basiiina,  mother  of  the  Empenir  JlbL 

Aulion,  B  mw  n«H  the  EuiiM,  290 

3S3 

Basilisk,  s  kind  of   Egyptiis  tBJi* 

Bajsianm,  a  Roman  of  noble  &niilj,  H) 

Bassu.,  prefect  of  Rome,  146 

Batnt,   a    Iowa    neiu-    the   &.}*«» 

ofihe.Edui,  79 

where  an  annual  fiur  nw  beld,  K 

Aiii..rnf  (Aulosidorum),  a  titj  in  Gaul, 

Batlus.    a    Spartan,     the    foimdtr  ^ 

»b 

Cj'ffne,  312 

Avenrha   (ATfnticum),  the  apital  of 

Bauti>.  a  river  in  Sena,  341 

tb  mivrtii,  78 

Baias  (V™tB),  >  towa  in  GmT.  ft 
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Bebaae,  a  town  in  Mesopotamia,  178 

Bebrycia,  a  district  in  Bithynia,  288 

Belgse,  the  moBt  warlike  people  of  Gaol, 
78 

Beliaa,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia  which 
falls  into  the  Euphrates,  321 

Bellovsedins,  a  tribune  given  as  a  host- 
age to  the  Persians,  394 

Berenice,  also  called  He?perides,  a  town 
in  Libya,  312 

Bercra,  a  city  of  Thrace,  444 

Berytus,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  (the  modem 
Beirut),  28 

Besa,  the  name  cf  an  Egyptian  deity,  208 

Besan^on,  a  city  of  the  Sequani,  79, 253 

Besbicus,  an  island  in  the  Propontis,  287 

Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe,  444 

Betae,  a  people  in  Serica,  341 

Bezabde,  a  town  on  the  Tigris  formerly 
called  Phoenice,  225,  266  ;  captured 
by  Sapor,  227  ;  uusacoessfully  be- 
sieged by  Constantius,  237-239 

Bineses,  a  Persian  satrap,  394 

Bingen  (Bingicm),  a  town  in  Germany, 
161 

Bisula,  a  river  (the  Weichsel),  292 

Bttaxa,  a  town  of  the  Ariani,  342 

Bitheridus,  a  Geiman  noble,  525 

Bithynia,  288 

Bizes,  a  river  of  the  Euxine,  288 

Blemrovae,  a  people  near  the  catoiacts 
of  the  Nile,  11 

Bose,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
279 

Bonitus,  a  Fmnk,  the  father  of  Silvanus, 
63 

Bonmunster  (Bononia),  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia,  257 

Bonn  (Bonna),  a  town  in  Germany,  161 

Borion,  a  promontory  in  Egypt,  307 

Bosporus,  the  Thiiu:ian  (the  straits  of 
Constantinople),  288 

—  the  Cimmerian  (Sti-aits  of  Yene- 
Kali),  70 

Bostra,  a  city  of  Arabia,  29 

Boulogne  (Bononia),  a  town  in  Gaul, 
212 

Bourdeaux  (Burdegala),  a  city  in  Aqm- 
tania,  79 

Brahmnns,  336,  470 

Branchida?,  an  orade  in  the  Milenan 
tenitory,  511 


Brian^on  (Vii  gantia),  76 

Brigantia  (the  I  alee  of  Constance),  52 

Brisoana,  a  Persian  river,  337 

Britain,  com  exported  to  Rome,  161 ; 
pearls  found  in  the  British  sea,  345 ; 
suffers  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  212.  453;  invaded 
by  the  Saxons,  413 ;  disti^ss  of,  453  ;^ 
Theodosius  goes  to  assist,  483 

Bruchion,  a  quarter  in  Alexandria, 
inhabited  by  opulent  persons,  314 

Brumat  (Brocomagus),  a  city  of  Ger- 
many, 86 

Buoenobantes,  a  tribe  of  the  Allemanni 
524 

Buffaloes  in  Egypt,  309 

Bum,  a  town  destroyed  by  an  eai-th- 
quake,  140 

Burgundians,  495 ;  their  kings  called 
Hendinos,  495;  their  chief  priest 
called  the  Sinistng,  496 

Busan,  a  fort  in  Mesopotamia,  183 

Bysantium  (Constantinople),  287 

Byzarea,  a  people  near  tiie  Euxine, 
290 

C. 

Cadillokum  (Chalons  snr  Mame),  98, 

436 
Cabyle,  a  town  in  Thrace,  607 
Cadusii,  a  tribe  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 

332 
Caeranius,  a  philosopher,  520 
Gssarea,  foimerly  Maxaca,  a  town  in 

Cappadocia,  233 

a  town  in  Mauritania,  534 

a  town  in  Palestine,  29 

Csesanensis,  a  province  of  MaurHanla, 

526 
Cff^ariua,  prefect   of  Constantinople, 

422 

secretary  of  the  Emperor,  551 

Caesius,  treasurer  of  the  commander  of 

the  cavalry,  200 
Cafaves,  a  people  of  Africa,  532 
Calatis,  a  town  in  European  Scythia, 

444 
Calicadnus,  a  river  in  Isanria,  9 
Callidiorus,  a  river  near  the  Euxine 

Sea,  290 
Callimachus,  an  ancient  Grecian  gene- 
ral, 369 


CiUisthfDH,  ■  pupil  of  Aivtoilf,  186 
Cnlllitntui,  an  KUdent  ontor.  bbi 
CiniuHta,  ■  triba  neu  Oie  Eiuiua  S« 

290 
CinDbTHii.  king  oF  Penis,  139 

«  riitr  In  Mnlim  337 

CameU  fint  t»n  b;  the  RDmant  *l 

tKeHfgsofCyiicii*,  340 
Cameniaa,  it  Rnmiui  Kiutor,  47S 
CiiDp  df  Herculn,  (Castn  Kirculli),  ■ 


■a  iD  Gen 


161 


Camp  of  Ml     . 

Camp  nf  Ui«  Mnon,  n  town  or  (art 

in  HaopoUmiri,  ITS,  39(1 
Cminl,   ■    pe(i|il«  OQ   thi  border 

Rhati>,53 
Canopun,  a  citj  of  Egypt,  314 
(3uitichM>,  ■  gulf  ia  ArmenU,  333 
dpejlilmn,  a  dintrict  on  llu  Iwrdtn  of 

tb«  BurgiuuliBii^  184 
Ovpvnwna,  a  town  in  Sjria,  IT9 


1.355 


My    of   Eub 


C»lla,  *  trihnne  of  th»  SmUrii.  1« 
Cel*.  a  town  in  Phoiufi*.  23 
Ce|>halOD«'»,    a  town    «u  tiK  Strj^ 

theoa.  293 
C«a>,  a  (ap»  on  the  rVo|iMitii,  SSi 
Centna,  a  town  in  Ponlui,  ^89 
Cfrrtlc,  a  Irib*  ucmt  tbs  Euiint  Si 

asi 

Ctrdu.  the  diiHatwr  of  Cannr  mI 

Polliii.  i9<l 
Ctniuiiium.  a  fartiw 

Cemlit.  unrle  of  OaJUn.  43;  (IJ  * 
miuler  ol'  tlie  hone.  4S3.  M4 

CfUiiiWi,  a  lOuHtar.  bcbuhd.  471 

Cbki'cda.  a  tostn  in  Ltbrk  313 

Chaloalod,  a  toini  in  ^itlijns.  SST; 
imcrriplion  found  on  a  iloiw  in  V> 
W*!!*  of,  577 

Chai<«teri»,  wi  autiwr,  314 

ChnklBa,  3Sb 

Cliaiitn,  11  guirin  Annenli,  33! 

Cbalrlm.  *  IniB  Dear  Uh  Cbs(4v  9k' 


Chnrca,  h  town  on  the  Tigris,  I 
Chanli,  a  Srjlhina  Iril>e,  341 


Ciirpi,  n  people  on' the  Danube,  +4(1, 468 

340 

(JurrE,  n  (own  of  Mewpotaiiiin,  177, 

Chaariana,  a  town  in  Srvlliia.  Ml 

Ciuctrlliu-s  a  RomAn  1a»T<^r,  55G 

Ca>i.inn.  lrilj«oftlie.  291 

Chiio,  a  Koman  drpmy,  469 

ChiouiliE,  a  tribe  bonlerit^  on  Vrm, 

176.201.396 

99,  134,  17tt 

CsMiiim,  atownlnEsypl.  313 

l■«.,i^^   «    mountaia    in    .Syria.   28; 

107,  112,  120;  taken  pri^neT  ul 

Julian  lacritirei  to  Jupiter  upan  it. 

Mnl  10  Rome,  12!  ;   hta  de«th,  121 

Choa>p.,  a  town  in  ATmcbcsia.  343 

Ca.talla,  a  fountnin  in  Phocii.  at  Iho 

Choatpa,  n  riyer  in  Media,  337 

l»w  of  Mount  PamoHU!.  303 

ChoAi™,  a  rifer  in  Parthia.  ;;i 

Ca'triclus,  Count  of  Imu™,  8 

ClirDuiua,  a  rivec  of   the  Kuidiie  Sak 

Caladupi.  tha  c«l4TO*i  of  the  Nile,  or 

292 

the  people  who  lira  nrnr  Umoi,  3|17 

Chrysopolii,  a  city  on  the  Proponlii, 

Cal-launi  (Chalon.  .ur  Slame).  436 

287                                               *^ 

Cato.  theeenior.  16.  81,  83 

Cibnl*,  a  town  in  Puinooia,  MS 

Catulus  th*  edile.  20 

Cifera.  5.  49.  61.  81,   84,  210,  24S, 

274,284.310,406,433,443,457, 
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4f$2,  476,   491,    531,   555,    570, 

617 
Cilicia,  description  of,  27 
Cimioia,  a  district  in  Italy,  140 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  145 
Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  PTrrhns,  100 
Circesium,  a    town  of  Mesopotamia, 

described,  325 
Cius,  a  town  on  the  Proponti%  287 
Cirilis,  prefect  of  Britain,  455 
Claritas,  a  Roman  matron,  474 
Claros,  in  Lydia,  seat  of  a  temple  and 

oracle  of  Apollo,  210 
Claudiopoiis,  a  city  in  Isanria,  27 
Claudius,  prefect  of  Home,  439,  542 
Oleander,  a  prefect  under  the  Emperor 

Commodus,  418 
Clematius,  a  citizen  of  Alexandria,  2 
Cleopatra,  313 
Coche,  a  town  in  Persia,  363 
Cceia,  a  town    near  the  Hellespont, 

287 
Cceni  Gallicani,  a  station  in  Bithynia,  38 
Colchi,  a  tribe  of  Egyptian  origin,  290 
Colias,  a  Gothic  noble,  revolts,  592 
Cologne  (Colonia  Agrippina),  86 
Comedus,  a  mountain  in  the  country 

oftheSecse,  340 
Comets,  their  nature,  401 
Commagena,  a  province  of  Syria,  334 
Commodus,  the  Roman  Emperor,  507, 

605 
Como  (Comum),  a  town  in  Italy,  48 
Constans,  son  of  Constantine,  2,  94 
Constantia,  daughter  of  Constantius, 

423,  539 
Constantianus,  a  tribune,  322,   482, 

522 
Constant! na,  daughter  of  Constantine 

theGreat,2,  37,244,  245 
— ^  a  town  in  Mesopotamia,  178 
Constantine  the  Great,  60,  81,  93,  97, 

131,419 
Constantinople,  287 ;  threatened  siege 

of,  by  the  Goths,  622 
Constantius  the  Emperor,  his  cnielty, 

13 ;  summons  Gallus  to  Italy,  23 ; 

makes   war  on  the  Allemanni,  32; 

his  speech,  34-36 ;  retires  to  Milan, 

36 ;   his  jealousy,   37 ;    his  serere 

treatment  of  Callus's  friend,    51 ; 

inretfts    Julian    with    the    title  of 


Cesar,  70;  his  weakoMui,  99;  his 
triumphal  pi-ocession  to  Rome,  100 ; 
his  arrogance,  101 ;  erects  an  obeli>k, 
130;  reply  to  Sapor,  135;  i-eceives 
the  title  of  Sarmaticus,  156 ;  marches 
against  the  Limigantes,  204 ;  jealousy 
of  Julian,  216 ;  besieges  BezaUie, 
237 ;  marries  .  Faustina  after  the 
death  of  Eusebia,  253;  crosses 
the  Euphrates,  255;  his  speech  to 
his  army,  267 ;  un&vourable  dreams 
and  omeus,  269;  his  death,  271; 
virtues  and  vices,  272 ;  buried  at 
Constantinople,  276 
Contensis,  a  town  in  Africa,  534 
Coptos,  a  town  in  the  Thebais,  312; 

story  of  his  wife,  291 
Corax,  a  river  flowing  into  the  Euzine, 

291 
Corduena,  a  province  belonging  to  the 

Fenians,  175,  321,  393 
Cornelius  Gallus,  procurator  of  Egypt, 

129 
Cornelius,  a  senator,  474 
Coronns,  a  mountain  in  Media,  335 
Costoboci,  a  Scythian  tribe,  293 
Cottius,  a  king  on  the  Alps,  75 
Craugasius,  a  noble  of  Nisibia,  200 ; 

story  of  his  wife,  201 
Crescens,  deputy-governor  of  Africa, 

501 
Cretio,  count  of  Africa,  254 
Crispua,  schi  of  Constantine  the  Great, 

41 
Criassean  Gulf  in  Western  Locria,  140 
Criu-Metopon,  a  promontory  of  Thrace, 

289 
Crocodiles  in  Egypt,  809 
Croesus,  64 
Ctesiphon,  the  winter  residence  of  the 

Parthian  kings,  334 
Curandiua,  a  tribune  of  the  archers, 

530 
Curio,  a  Roman  general,  530 
Cybele,  festival  in  honour  of,  321 
Cyckdes,  286 

Cydnus,  a  river  in  Cilicia,  27 
Cyboes,  a  Perd^in  eunuch,  463 
Cynffgirus,  a  Grecub  general,  369 
Cynossema,a  promontory  inCaria,  now 

Cape  Volpo,  287 
Cyprua»29 
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cyi-opollt,  ft  Kiwn  in  Uulii,  fl3T 
Cyru..  91),  331 

CTiicua,  3BT ;  hed^^  «nd  Ukcn  b)r 
'Prooipiui,  43di  Uk«n  bj  tbe  Sej- 
thlHiu,  591 


210i(2) 
Hdleapolit, 


llliiJymA,  A  iDoaliTnin  of  Mywt,  317 
Uoovril'^  *n  iuvhit<^  313 
LUocIs,  tniutiivr  of  llljrricum,  451 
Dtodrtiim.  50.317 
IXodoriu.aoouDt,  301 
DiogBOCT,  gorttnoT  of  Bi(Ji}-9U,  SU 
DtnpnttK,  a  kind  of  tightramtiV^ 

4M 
DionciiapoU*,  <44 
'■^ -liut.  king  of  StcUy,  44,  6t,9t 
tiu,  B  cil<r  an  thr  Eiuon^  IW 
Is,  ■  ipvf iu  of  Kgjptiu  iBfail, 

a.  a  tril)«H,  303 

n  MaurituliB  clilrf.  537 

nm.  It  Oannui  trllw,  4:4.(3) 

iu,  Uia  emperor,  ICH 

iiuui,  prefHl  of  tht  b 

4IU  Corbulo,  48 

I*,  73 

run,  •  t«*nt  in  Thnua,  ITS 

,a  inrBNa  af  the  SeuUi^flS 

lanu.  •  dly  of  llinn^  444 


Ln-epniiuoi,  a  town  in  Bithjnin.  *2i 
Drrppfl.  a  Inwn  in  Scgdiuui.  340 
Dnir.'iiUa(lheOuiiiiice),ariT«iu& 


«,«,« 


D^7prtin^  daiiBhiir  of    King  Mith* 

33 

dilvi,  95 

DulciliHR,  »l!onuin  frfnfrnl,455 

ca,53a 

Dum,   >  t"wn    beyond    the  Tipii,  ■ 

Dvmas,  «  i-ii-cr  in  Sogdiai.n,  340 

E. 

osopher  of 

Eauthql-aKeS  in  Af.ien,   137;    tbor 

siiiiw.wlaiuses,  138 

8(, 

Ecbiitinii,  nn  Assviian  town,  334 

i:c1ip.™.mus«of,  214 

m.      4 

I'ilMm,  236,  255 

1)0 

Klephnritinf,  h  cilj-  of  Ethiopin,  307 

453 

El.'lJuinf,  370 

fllfiisi).,  139 

teros,  314 

tl«.theiopohs,    B    town    in    PslBtiw* 

29 

Of   554 

ElHsa  (ElBX.se),  a  town  in  G.iul,  79 
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EmiMa,  a  town  of  Syria,  28 

EmodoD,  a  mountain  in  Scjthia,  341 

Emona,  477 

Engines,  warlike,  323 

Epicurus,  554 

Epigoniiis,  a  philosopher,  25,  31 

Epimenides,  486 

Epiphania,  a  town  in  Cilida,  300 

Equitius,  tribune  of  the  Scutarii,  406  ; 
made  general  and  count,  414,  539 ; 
his  son  Equitius  a  tribune,  611 

Eratosthenes,  287 

Erectheus,  84 

Eiinenrichus,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
583 

Erythiie,  a  city  in  Ionia,  617 

Esaias,  a  Roman  noble,  477 

Essedones  and  Es*edou,  a  people  and 
town  of  the  Seres,  341 

Eubulus,  a  citizen  of  Antioch,  22 

Eucfl*rias,  proprefect  of  Asia,  506 

Euctemon,  an  ancient  astronomer,  407 

Eumenius,  477 

Euroolpias  (Philippopolis),  278 

Eupatoria,  a  city  of  the  Taori,  292 

Euphrasius,  master  of  the  offices, 
422 

Euphrates,  199,  335 

Euphronius,  governor  of  Mesopotamia, 
176 

Eupraxius,  master  of  the  records,  450 

Euripides,  his  tomb  at  Arethusa,  443 

Europos,  a  city  of  Persia,  337 

Eusebia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Constau- 
tius,  48 ;  her  plots  against  Helena, 
103,  253 

Eusebius,  an  orator,  sumamed  Pittacus, 
23,  31 ;  (ii.)  High  Chamberlain,  33, 
36,  167,  281 ;  (iii.)  sumamed  Mat- 
tyocopa,  55 ;  (iv.)  brother  of  Euse- 
bia and  Hypatius,  160,  253,  516; 
(v.)  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  295 

Euseni,  an  eastern  people,  near  Persia, 
29 

Eustathius,  a  philosopher,  136 

Eutherius,  prefect  of  the  bedchamber, 
93,  232 

Eutropius,  proconsul  of  Asia,  512 

Evngrius,  one  of  the  emperor's  house- 
hold, 280 

Exsuperius,  one  of  the  Victorian  L^on, 
361 


F. 

FABID8  HaXIMUS,  81 

Fabridus  Luscinus,  548 

Kara,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Peraia, 
838 

Famobius,  587,  601 

Faustina,  the  second  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  253,  271,  423 

'Faustinus,  a  military  secretary,  562 

Felix,  master  of  the  offices,  233,317 

Fericius,  a  Mauritanian  chief,  530 

Ferratus,  a  mountain  in  Mauritania, 
527 

Festus,  goTemor  of  Syria,  519;  his 
cruelties,  528 

Fidustius,  accused  of  magic,  505 

Firmus,  a  Mauritanian  chief,  525  ;  his 
flight,  533 ;  commits  sucide,  537 

Flavian,  a  Roman  citizen,  502 

Florentius,  (i.)  prefect  of  the  Pi-etorian 
Guard,  110,  128,  216,  232,  253, 
270 ;  (ii.)  the  son  of  Nigiidianus,  58, 
213,  279  ;  (iii.)  the  prefect  of  Gaul 
under  Valentinian,  452  ;  (iv.)  a  tri- 
bune, 430 ;  (v.)  Duke  of  Germany, 
525 

Fortunatianus,  a  count,  504 

Forum  of  Trajan,  102 

Fragiledus,  a  Sarmatian  chief,  148 

Franks,  58,  141,  235 

Fraomarius,  king  of  the  Bucenobantei, 
a  German  tribe,  524 

Frigeridus,  a  Roman  general,  595, 600 

Fritigemus,  general  of  the  Goths,  587, 
593,  607,  609 

Frontinus,  472 

Fullofaudes,  military  duke  in  Britain^ 
453 

Fulvius,  a  Roman  general,  81 

G. 

Gabtnius,  king  of  the  Quadi,  539,  559 

Galactophagi,  a  Scythian  tribe,  341 

Ga1ata>,  the  Gauls,  73 

Galerius,  38 

Galla,  the  mother  of  Gall  us,  43 

Gallienus,  4 

Gnllonatis,  a  foii  m  Mauritania,  531 

Gallus,  nephew  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  1 ;  his  atrocities,  2 ;  puts  the 
principal  peisons  at  Antioch  to  death. 
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31  :  tniamnDed  by  the  nnpcror 

■Unlinople,  39 ;  l>  ttat  In  latrin,  41 1 

put  to  duth.  iSj  bit  i^noiai 

pwninct  and  chsnotar,  43 
Gidlux,  ■  riitt  in  Bilhtnia,  428 
Giii'anuntis,  u  Afrioui  trilie,  307 
(iBrumm  (thu  Oarmm),  78 
Gnuikntiiu.  51,  95, 143,254,  300 
GnuKinubi,  (  vity  in  Adbibenc.  334 
Gaul,  dMCTipUoD  of.  73  ;  ili  pravift 

—      '  ■      ■uiU,    SU;    proili 


DtDEZ. 

GuiKlomadui,    king  of  tl« 


79;    it!   inhnbit 
■I 
a  (now  Ghiawh),  I 


HAOatAM,  386,  &71 

HiJriuiDpla,  battle  of.  6IO-«I5:  mf 

orbTlhc  Ootha,  SIS;  niwl,  <}" 
HidHiuiupotit,  39.  4*4,  ©07 
HinniUt,77;   buriftJ  >l  Librai,Ifi 


ci(j  of  Pnloj- 


..3JS 


Hhttdojeoi],  ji  prmnDittoiy  ia  C 
Hirpaliu,   ooe  of  Cjni'i  lis 


a  tribe  nuir  the  Cupinn,  SSI 
I,  *  town  in  Parthia,  338 
(Genoa),    diiof    town    of  the 


,s  (M«rt 


«),   - 


-^licu",  nn  Ancient  ^eoemphflr,  ^7 
■oatompTloi.  a  town  in'Paithia.S'* 
Aea,  wife  of  Julian,  71  ;  ba  do'' 
mil  buriil,  344 
■lnnr-poJis    (Krankfort-™-tbe.Mji«l, 

'\irf,  A  town  ia  Achoia,  ile£troT?4if 


515;  iJRithor.  517 
elii^balus,  421 
eliogioliE,  a  town  of  Syria,  ISl 
HclipnI's.   »    military    engine   n« 


374 


a  city  of  Thrn«,  aJW  .(• 
las,  37 S 
»,  the  philosopher  of  Ephnti, 


imbntas,  king  •,!'  the  (.■hi™iUe,  176, 
Ihungi,  a  Iribe  of  Ostrogoths.  448, 


TilanuR,  officer  of  the  RoiuiL  33 
Heniuiw.  73  ^       ^ 

Hcnr.iinon,  133 

I  Henni^nei,  master  of  the  hurs*,  33 
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r  Pontus,  prefect  of  the  pne- 

i,  208,  253;    (iii.)  a  Roman 

1  ill  Germany,  41^1 

pa,   an    island  in  the   Palus 

1,291 

lis,  a  city  in  the  Thebais,  312 

as,  314 
s,  311 
6 

;,  proconsul  of  Africa,  502 
,  a  Roman  matron,  477 
i  ditftrict  on  the  Tigris,  169 
a  country  in  Asia,  near  Col- 
163 ;  is  divided   between   the 
18  and  Romans,  466,  549 
station  in  Mesopotamia,  399 
island  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
the  iEgates,  139 
s,  a  city  in  Commagena,  28, 
^9 ;   (ii.)  a  city  in  Phrygia, 

,  son  of  Alypius,  governor  of 

,514 

>hioi  of  the  Egyptians,  130 

,  a  charioteer,  41 1 

505 

town  in  Mesopotamia,  170 

us,  the  philosopher,  407 

f  Elis,  90 

halos,  a  suburb  of  Antioch, 

amus  of  Eg}'pt,  310 

I  dty  of  Thrace,  293 

20,  71,  170,  191,  270,  341, 

53,  479,  617 

s.  Count  of  the  East,  3,  21 

d,  a  Persian  prince,  102  ;  (ii.) 

al  of  the  emperor  Julian,  347 ; 

on  of  the  preceding,  427 

town  in  Mesopotamia,  183 

,  king  of  the  Allemanni,  107, 

31 ;  (ii.)  A  German  noble,  525 

a,  374 

7-682 

I,  a  river  in  Carmania,  339 

the,  310 

(,   proconsul  of  Africa,  471 ; 

)d  to  Bos,  a  town  in  DilmaUa, 

(the  Bog),  a  river  o'  Sarma- 
1 


Hypatius,  a  consul,  brother  of  Eusebios, 
160,  253,  516 

Hyperechius,  426 

Hyperides,  a  Grecian  orator,  554 

Hyrcaoia,  a  northern  province  of  Per- 
sia, 339 

Hystaspes,  father  of  Darius,  336 


I. 


Iaxamatjg,  a  Scythian  tribe,  291 
laxartsB   and    iaxartes,  a  people    and 

river  of  Scythia,  341 
lazuyges,  a  people  on  the  Palus  MaotU, 

291 
Ibis,  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Egyptians, 

311 
Ichneumon,  an  Egyptian  reptile,  310 
Iconium,  a  town  in  risidia,  5 
Icoeium,  a  town  in  Mauritania,  529 
Idroon,  an  augur,  290 
Igilgitatum,  pai-t  of  the  coast  of  Mauri* 

tania,  so  called  from  the  town  Igil- 

gili  (lijeli),  526 
Igmazen,  king  of  Mauritania,  535 
Ilus,sonofTroas,  296 
Imbros,    an    island    off  the  coast  of 

Thrace,  286 
Immo,  a  Roman  count,  261 
Ingenuus,  a  rebel,  274 
Innocentius,  121 
Ipbides,  a  philosopher,    eoToy   from 

Epirus,  561 
Iris,  a  nver  flowing  mto  the  Enzine, 

289 
Isaflenses,  a  people  of  Afiica,  534 
Isaura,  a  large  town  at  the  foot   of 

Mount  Taurus,  144 
laauna,  a  provuce  of  Asia  Minor,  143 
Isaurians,   rebellion  of  the.   5;  they 

besiege  Seleucia,   8;    compelled  by 

Nebridius  to  disperse,  10 
Isociates,  570 
Izala,  a  mountain  in  Mesopotamia,  173 


J. 


Jacobus,  treasurer  of  the  commander 

of  the  cavalry,  200 
Januarius,  a  relation  of  the  Emperof 

Julian,  406 
Jasonium,  a  monntain  in  Media,  339 


J«ru«l^m.  Uur  Umple  of,  SIT 
Jiut,  L'Sa 

Jovinn,  chiff  officer  of  the  RUard,  376; 

HD   of   \'iiiTonUnui,    3SM 1    (Inlfd 

emperor   *A«r    Juliao,    3>S9 ;      hii 

tnaitf  with  S«por,  3B3 ;  ndvann*  to 

Hntra,  395;  hb  wreritj,  399;  v^ 

EiU  Tirsut,  40a  ;   lUei  3udd*nl;  ■[ 

DidutwB,  403 ;  hia  chinuler,  405 ; 

till  body  brougbt  to  ContbiDtlDople, 

406 

JOYiimiui,  D  Mcretary,  BOI,  398,  417 

Jovinianus,  «  Persinn  «tnip,  175 

Joirinui,  niuter  of  the  bone.  256,  231, 

ST9,  S!I6  ;  diiamiuider  of  the  (orm 

in    Gnul,    414;    hb   vigour,    436; 

defeats  the  OeiDun),  4&S  ;  bia  uecu- 


JoiIbi, 


1,501 


1.394 


Jobs,  king  of  Mimrilui^  308 
JuUleui,  an  AfriuD  trfb*,  SU 
Juliu,  wm  of  CoubnitlD*  Hid  BMlltna, 
383;  bnrn  ot  Corrtantinople,  295; 
educated  b?  Euwbiu-.  bishop  of 
Kicomedia,  aSS ;  prolected  bj-  yudda 
Euwbin,  48;  it  invested  with  the 
title  of  CicsikT,  69 ;  man-ied 


71; 


flnsul,    1 


apiintt  the  Alletauiiii,  S5 ;  lempe- 
nte  habits,  89 ;  hi*  moderntion.  91 ; 
plota  against,  93;  second  consulihlp. 


reridence  it  F^idi,  I2S ;  ni 
Chinuivi,  141;  militnrv 
U2  ;    ho  crosja   the   Hhi 


renm,  223;  bis  lMIr>n 
ut,  329;  flirted  ™| 
Linj-,  234 :  tn^f.  tli" 


257;  liisl.ll.T  lo  1h™  WEintf,  J5H; 
IwHieEes  Aquileiii,  9G1 ;  his  m^nh 
throiigh  Knince,  2U7  ;  hmw  of  the 
deetli  uf  Caii.staDliiu,iuid  eiiteiiCon- 


sbmtiaoiJe,  27B ; 
refiimu  the  iroperuJ  pwan^ 
openly  ptDfeBKa  pagnuioii,  SSI 
oot  lor  Antiocll,  393;  tjM 
indent  temple  of  CjbrJe  X  Hn 
._j  "--,  „f^Soca,  396;  irt« 
~'-^;   farbidi  Ihra 


prepare*  for  an  eij-adition  iQun 
Persians,  302  ;  orden  tl.e  f*ilR 
AntJutA  to  lie  clewd,  S(H;  • 
hii ' MiAQpogoD,'  305;  narcte 
Meaopolatni*,  and  aiiirei  at  On 
am ;  addreue*  hii  titaj,  3 
<ncndes  AuvTio,  3«T;  cufilam 
burnt  PiruHbaia,  353 ;  adi^ 
the  umy,  354  ;  hia  amlinoiiie,  Si 
hia  mciilioe  !□  Mots,  369;  aia 
Megal<mial<:ha,  S&7-363;  bmim 
faiBihipaeioep(t««lr<,3T0i  k*a 
denial,  37T ;  ■lanBo)  by  pnill 
977;  wounded  in  Gghtii««a  I 
Peniant.  379 ;  hia  dying  fK 
381;  d^alh,  383  ;  hia  rho^-l 
38.V-38f) ;  hia  pei^sonal   appdn:i< 


iiliun,  a  count  eominanding  the  an 

in  Thrace,  *2%  e23 
uatina,  wife  of  Valifiitjman,  575 ;  a/i 

of  Cerealis,  483 
UTBiiat,  4S8 
uTcntiui  Siscianiia,  the  qnirstj)!,  41 

uiiule  prefect  ui  ihe  city,  441 


LacOTENB,  *  Iowa  in  ^^mwnia,  23 
Licti,  a  German  tribe.  231 
l.flRnrimaDui,  a  gcni'i-ol  af  tbe  Ge 


«,    a   town    in    H. 
,   preftrt    of  the 


"(/uT^ 
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;,  acitjofMysia,  287 
s,  a  Frank  and  tribune,  59 
a  town  of  Syria,  28 
.  town  in  Isauria,  8 
>ant  of  the  dome&tics,  34 
fort  in  Mesopotamia,  179 
n,  a  town  in  Italy,  72 
sent  as  governor  to  Isauria, 

Roman,  described,  555 
province  of  Scythia,  465 
explained,  407 
(the  Lake  Leman),  79 
m    island  off   the  coast    of 
286 

inU),  52,  602 
,  incursions  of  the,  53 
'annonian,    407,   470,   551, 

iiestor  of  Constantius,  233 
prefect  of  Rome,  65 

town  in  Africa,  distress  of, 
nplores  the  emperor's  aid,  499 
ti  island  on  the  iEgean  Sea, 

1   island  in   the  Black  Sen, 

bishop  of  Rome,  banished  by 
itius  for  refusing  to  concur 
leposition  of  Athaiiasius,  67 
30unt,  sent  by  Julian  agaiust 
raianni  and  slain,  247 
2 

town  in  Bithynia,  295 
B,  slaves  of  the   Sarmatians, 
)3:  their  treachery,  151, 203, 
efeated.  207 
•lesopotamia,  177 
i(Loodon),  212,454,  483 
brt  in  Mesopotamia,  201 
,  mentioned  by  Homer,  20 
IS,  count  of  the  domestics,  and 
n-law  of  Jovian,  39,    159, 
>7,  322,  396,  402 
a  Roman  general  who  defeated 
luaans,  444 
Q  (Lyons),  79 

,  master  of  the  horse,  16:i ; 
linst  the  Picts,  212, 233;  (ii.) 
f  Thrace,  587, 589 ;  (iii.1  one 
Gentiles,  460 

361,  548 


Luscus,  governor  of  Antioch,  burnt  to 

death,  25 
Lusius,  an  officer  under  Trajan,  526 
Lutetia  (Paris),  the  capital  of  the  P^ 

risu,  76 
Luto,  count,  65 

Lycaonia,  part  of  Asia  Minor,  7 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  88, 

296,  572 
Lyons  (Lugdunum),  79 

gulf  of  (Adgradus),  80 

Lysimachia,  287 

M. 

Macellum,  in  Cappadocia,  48 

Maoepracta,  a  town  in  Assyria,  351 

Maces,  a  promontory  in  the  Perrian 
Gulf,  332 

Machameus,  a  Roman  general,  killed . 
374 

Macriiinus,  a  Idng  of  the  Allemanni, 
164,  494,  523,  552 

Macrones,  a  people  near  the  Enxine, 
290 

Maeotus  Pains  (the  Sea  of  Azov),  291 

Magamalcha,  a  city  in  Petaia,  357 

Mad,  336 

Maharbal,  170 

Malarious,  commander  of  the  Gentilei, 
56,  57 ;  appointed  by  Jovian  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Gaul,  896 

Malechus  Podoeaces,  350 

Mallobaudes,  or  Mellobaodes,  41,  56, 
553,  603 

Mamersides,  353,  363 

Maunertinus,  255,  259,  279;  made 
prefect  of  Italy,  with  Africa  and 
lllyrieum,  414 ;  accused  of  pecula- 
tion, 451 

Mancinus,  C.  Hostiliun,  a  Soman 
consul,  44 

Manlius  Prisons,  a  lienteoant  of 
Pompey,  95 

Maraocus,  a  river  near  the  C^asplan  Sea, 
291 

Maranx,  a  district  in  Persia,  375 

Maras,  a  Christian  deacon,  put  to  the 
torture,  32 

Maratocnpreni,  a  people  in  Syria,  who 
lived  by  plunder,  48 

Maixellianus,  duke  of  Valeria,  539 


ese  on 

Uamolliw,  Sa;  mMn  of  6»  hone, 
SH;  ouhltrtd,  92.  WSi  (H.)  a 
klnnniri  of  Prowpiui,  liilla  Suink- 
nui,  4m  I   wim  ThaladMi,  4:11 1 

»li.(i:!.nMiiDJr>,  ■  cllj  sf  TblWM,  4U, 

»an'liinu«,  305)   (11.)  •  rhttoridu, 

MdkIuI,  tn  BDClftlt  H 

tUrromuinl,  A38 
JUrrnii  Aur«Iiiu,  ST4, 

Uniilaul,  ■  F«nlM)  U 
Mai-iutdtnn,  a  dlitr'-' 
Uarlu  Mulmm,  4 
'MarlnM,  ■  tributx^ 

Mmvnn,  a  town  I 

Man>ill«(MaMUia),7l 
MuriH,  a  ititr  U  iUor* 
Uartluuii  a  dtputT-gon 


BiHlIiuiLun,   a   IbrtrMa  b   IbaMM 

Molia,  335 

H«liolaiiuRi  (ETr*tu>,  79 

Ualwsrin,  a  mutil  loirs  ia 

tamia,    naiad  Jar    lU  oool  ^r^ 

IT< 
MtUnchlnnit.    «   «^bt  zmm-  U 

.tliMi,   a    oountiy  paiao 


Mam,  tnbuBt,  3»i 

irtu*.  t»*IVet  orCSkKSM 

ihi<,atw>i>rEcn«.ui 


111.  .VI ; 

iwUf,  -iVi.  S-i\  580 
ilia  iMarHUkvX  74,  79 

I  pmple  of  Msuritai 


Mfraiev  a  Pcr^jaa  c^n^ni.  "T5 
MehtsDH,  king;  of  H  Sfrt.  ^JjJ 
MvTDbaiiJp*.  674.  5?? 
>l(roe.  a  lava  n  EUse^^  J  '7.  SU 
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Montias,  a  qiuestor,  24, 31 ;  his  Tiolent 

death,  25,  40,  49 
Mopsucrene,  a  town  in  Cilida,  271 
MopMuestia,  27 
Mopsus,  a  celebrated  seer,  27 
Mosa  (the  Meuse),  127 
Mossynseci,  a  tribe  near  the  Euzine 

Sea,  290 
Mothone,  a  town  of  Laconia,  434 
Hoxoene,  a  province  beyond  the  Tigris, 

321,393 
Munderic,  a  Thnringian  noble,  584 
Morci,  persons  exempt  from  militarj 

service,  81 
Mnrocincta,  575 
Mursa,  battle  of,  63 
Musones,  a  people  in  Mauritania,  531 
Musonianus,  prefect  of  the  East,  81, 

98,  136 
Musonius,    a    rhetorician,    afterwaitls 

deputy  governor  of  Af^ia  Minor,  456 
Mygdonia,  part^Bithynia,  288 
Mygdus,  a  town  in  Pbrygia,  424 


N, 


NABATHiElt  a  people  of  Arabia,  29 
Nabdates,  362  ;  burnt  alive,  364 
Nacolia,  a  town  in  Phr}-gia,  430 
Nsesiius,  or  Nicsus,  a  town  in  lUyricum, 

259,  414 
Kaj^ara,  a  town  in  Arabia,  338 
Naliarmalcha,  a  canal  joining  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Tigris,  366 
Nannenus,    or    Nannienus,    Count    of 
Britain,  493 ;  defeats  the  Allemanni, 
603 
Nnptci,  a  tribe  of  the  Caspian,  291 
Naphtha,  333.  337 

Narbona  (Narboune),  capital  of  the  fol- 
lowing, 79 
Nai  bonne,  a  province  of  Gaul,  78 
Nai-ses,  king  of  the  Pei-sians,  327;  (il.) 

a  Persian  nobleman,  134,  368 
Naacon,  a  town  in  Arabia,  338 
Natitfo,  a  river  near  Aquilea,  262 
Natuspardo.  chief  of  the  domestici,  461 
Naulibos,  342 
Nauplius,  286 
'    Nnzaviciuni,  mountain  of  Scrthia,  341 
Neapoiis  (formerly  Shechem,  nuW  NIf 


blons),  a  town  in  Pde^tine,  29 ;  (ii.) 

a  town  in  Africa,  313 
Nebridius,  count    of   the    East,   10 ; 

made  qusestor  bj  Julian,  233;  refuses 

to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 

retires  from  public  life,  251 ;  made 

prefect  of  the  prsetorium,  422 
Nectaridus,  prefect  of  Britain,  453 
Nemesi.4,  or  Admsten,  42 
Nemete  (Spiers)  a  city  in  Germany, 

78 
Neo-Csesarea,  a  city  in  Pontus,  465 
Neotherius,  416 
Nepotianus,  467 

Nestica,  tribune  of  the  Scutarii,  1 44 
Keuri,  a  tribe  of  the  Massigetse,  580 
Nevitta,  master  of  tlie  borxe,  256,  258, 

259,  265,  284,  347,  359 
Niciea  in  Bithjmia,  295 

in  Gaul  (Nice),  79 

Nice,  a  town  in  Thrace,  606 

Nicer  (the  Neckar),  480 

Nicomedia,  137,  287,  295,  304 

Nicopolis,  444,  591 

Nigrinus,  260 ;  burnt  alive,  264 

Nile,  307  ;  iU  islands,  309 

Nileus,  son  of  Codrus,  288,  468 

Nineveh,  176  (Ninus),  28,  334 

Ninus,  or  Nineveh,  28 

NiphatM,  332 

Nisa!a,339 

Nisibis,  a  town  in   Mesopotanoia,   ?0, 

172,  178,  393;  its  importance,  397 
Nobles,  Roman,  vices  of  the,  487-491 
Nohodares,  a  Persian  noble,  10,  174; 

killed,  380 
Novesium  (Nuys),  161 
Novidunum  (Nivora),  446 
Nubel,  a  Mauritanian  chief,  525 
Numerius,  prefect  of  Gaul,  160 
Nympbseum,  a  temple  in  Rome  aacred 

to  the  nymphs,  66 
Nymphseus,  a  nver  in  Mesopotamia, 

183 


O. 


Obeltsk,  Egyptian,    inscription  upon 

an,  132 
Obroatis,  a  town  fai  Pei-sia,  338 
Ochos,  a  river  in  Bactria,  340 
I  Ocricoli  (Ocricnlum),  100,  472 


OeUTiuiat,  proconMil  of  AMa,  31T 

Missis.  29a,  444 

OJrTHwiuu,  R  pHiple  of  Thnn,  443 

Tiipoli,  498 
Oilchuilii*,  ■  pcapk  of  ScrthK  S4I 
Oljbrliu,  prefect  of  tb«  citir,  409 
Ulfmiiiu.  dunghUr  af  Ablibiiu,  233 
Ona,  B  rirw  ID  I'linU,  333 
Ophiim.    ■   nune    of    tha    I*luid   of 

llhoda,  rJ9 
OpiLcrpuni,  *  town  In  PantionU.  538 


PiOm- 


e,  356 


Panthnia  Df  Eb^ine,  102 

pBtilrkaiucum,  ^91 

Piplilui,  a  lenalor,  471 

FapbiH,  It)  Uinple  of  V«iua,  S9 

Pupiriuii  Curwr,  5GD 

fiia.  aon  nf  Arucn,  king  of  Annania, 

465,  543-549 
PBrsluniiim,  n  town  in  Lihyn,  313 
Panimalcbs,  ■  Loira  on  Lhe  Eiipbn.ta, 

350 


t,  B  town    00   Un    Odlaqioa^ 

r 

lias,  pnfect  of  %n>''  ^^ 
tuii'taU!.  k  Irihf  afPeniant.  343 

Pirthroiui.  a  Hto  in  Bithjnu,  3«S 

Pulhim  338 

P(rlhl>ciii>,  «  rirrr  in  Somutk,  ISt 

I'Mlphllm.aphlloHpher,  5I3 

■Suns,  itnlli  between  tlu  P>lia 
Hjvolli  ud  thr  KuiiiH,  3S1 

?nl«rniiuiii>,  551 

ignn,  •  Invrii  in  MfJia,  S3T 

Pmrn,  A  town  in  Achol*.  309 

Patriciu.  505.  510 

I'llruinui,  «  lUmaa  nob]*,  67 

l-sulu.,  iumnmed  "Tli*  Chidn,"  IS. 
U  I  hl>  chincnr,  Sl>7  ;  dapatcM 
u  n  jurlge  «itb  Modatiu  to  At 
Eut,  208 ;  hi!  oruEltin,  206,  310, 
380 

niigia,  ■  nana  liTai  to  Um  MpJ  ^ 


rereipns  called  bmthvn  ol 
unJ  moon.  331)  ;  descripliu 
cnuntiy,  331-337;  delibi 
pub! it  iSkin  st  their  baa 


l*e«inii..  a  Uva  t..  PhiygU.  439  ;  .0 

IrtnpJE  nf  Cybfls,  29S 
I'etobio  (PrtUu),  ■  town  Id  Koricom, 

40 
PetninlDH,   tii>   infliicna   tmt   Valru, 

418 
Mnis  V»lvomprt>,  tiS 
Peuce,  >D  i.lai,d  in  Iha  Kuiine  S«,  393 
rhiencinns,  I  TO.  453 
PhnUngrub,  gotemor  of  BtBtita,  473 
Phaaogoi'Ui,   an    itkud    In    tbs    Palia 

Uaotii,  291 
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Phanw,  an  island  and  lighthouse  near 
Alexandria,  313 

Phasis,  a  river  and  dtj  in  Colchis, 
290 

Philadelphia,  a  town  in  Arabia,  29 

Pfailagrius,  248 

Philippopolis,  a  town  in  Thrace,  for- 
merly Eumolpias,  now  Philipp<^li, 
258,  278,  431,  444;  destroy^  by 
the  barbcmans,  591 

Philistion,  558 

Phiioromus,  a  charioteer,  66 

Philozenus,  a  poet,  64 

Philyres,  a  tribe  near  the  Eaziae^  290 

I'hineos,  a  soothsayer,  288 

Phoc«eans,  74 

Phocus,  312 

Phoenicia,  28 

a  town  on  the  "ngria,  called  also 

Bezabde,  225 

PhronemiuB,  422 ;  exiled  to  the  Cher- 
flonesua,  432 

Phrygia.  380 

Phrynichus,  an  Athenian  dramatist, 
468 

Phyllis,  a  rirer  flowing  into  the 
Euxine,  288 

Picenses,  a  Sarmatian  tribe,  155 

Pictavi  (Poictiers),  79 

Picts  and  Scots,  212,  458;  haraas  the 
Britons,  413 

Pigranes,  a  Persian  genend,  368 

Piri,  a  mountain  in  Germany,  481 

Pirisabora,  a  town  in  Persia,  351 ;  cap- 
tared  and  burnt  by  Julian,  353 

Pistoja,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  ominous 
occurrence  at,  439 

Pityns,  an  island  in  the  Euxine,  289 

Plato.  90,  315,  383,  554 

Plantian,  418,  507 

Plotinus,  270,  314 

Podosaces,  chief  of  the  Assanite 
cens,  350 

Pola,  a  town  in  Istria,  41 

Polemonion,  a  town  of  Pontius,  289 

PoUentianus,  a  tribune,  518 

Polybius,  the  historian,  853 

Pompey,  146 

Portospana,  a  town  in  Garmania,  839 

Poethumus,  274 
Potentius,  a  tribune,  615 

Prstextatua,  285,  457,  478 


Priarins,  king  of  the  Allemanni,  killed, 
603 

Priscus,  a  philosopher,  383 

Probus,  461 ;  his  cowardice,  540,  551, 
560 

Proconesus,  an  island  in  the  Propontis, 
287 

Procopius,  159;  message  fram,  175, 
320,  401 ;  attempts  a  revolution  in 
the  East,  415;  his  former  career, 
417 ;  saluted  as  emperor,  421 ;  his 
successes,  424,  425 ;  his  death,  431 

Profuturus,  594,  599 

Prophthasia,  capital  of  Drangiana,  342 

Prosper,  count,  37,  82,  136 

Protagoras,  286 

Provertuides,  453 

Ptolemais,  312 

Ptolemy  the  geographer,  287 

Pylse,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia,  297 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  311 

Pythagoras,  315 

Q. 

QuADl,  neighbours  of  the  Sarmatians, 
103,  146,  148;  ravage  Pannouia, 
413,  538 

Quadriburgium,  161  ^ 

Quintianus,  a  senaltor,  507 

Quintilii,  two  Roman  brothers,  490 

'         R. 

Kabannj[,  a  Scythian  tribe,  341 

Rainbows,  causes  of,  241 

Ramestes,  an  Egyptian  king,  132 

Rando,  a  chief  of  the  Allemanni,  457 

Rauracum,  a  town  on  the  Rhine  (Basle), 
84,  79,  255 

ReguliM,  17 

Rebimena,  a  province  beyond  the 
Tigris,  393 

Reman,  a  Roman  fortress  In  Mesopo- 
tamia, 183 

Remi  (Rheims),  79,  86 

Remigins,  64,  455,497, 525  ;  commits 
suicide,  551 

Remora,  a  tribune  given  as  a  hostage  tr 
the  Peisians,  394 

Reaaina,  battle  of,  328 

Bha  (the  Volga),  291 

2t 
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BhrbH,    ■     rirer    floviDZ     into     tbe 

Sdii,  his  roddu  dutb.  50ft           Bi 

KuiliK,  283 

SaJfcw.  a  town  in  Th™«.  59S 

EbiM.  iu™ir«  dHcriW,  58 

S.lii,.lTibeQfFrailB,  1*1 

SsliB  (Splm).  S6 

Bhon*.  \t>  eoume  dticribcii.  79,  80 

Sdliut,  tbr  hutoriau,  81 

Rhode..  159 

S.llu.tin.  (i.).  Frf«rt  of  O"-*  O*!     ' 

Khodopt.  358.  387,  U3 

CDDHil    with   Juliu.    317  i   oppoa 
the  Psmuui  WW,  325;  («.}  pnfat 

391 

of  litEkBl.  381 ;  «fiue.  the  imp«l 

HichbonHirh  (Rutupfs),  ^"^   ^" 

RlchiHiinn,  count   of   t1 

huwlor    la  tbe    Pctbuu,   SKI; 

596,  5S8 

Rjgom-igani  (Rheipmagec 

dln»,  422 

Rnbur,  >   Roman  fort™. 

utii,  >  town  of  Sjri..  28,   168. 

llaianiu,  ■  eittr  In  Pen 

6 

tio  CSe<idBpD).  247 

Roniann..  uounl,  455, 

riu>,  >   riier   Bowog  into  tl» 

l(o™,iUrt«t«ormort 

liMiaas 

it<  buildinf^lOl,  loa? 

m«  (Sdntot),  79 

a  rnnioe  M,  303 

di>  IStroj),  BO 

Komnloi,  «  MoMsr,  SH 

ni,  •  gswal  of  the  Gotlw,  5S3. 

0 

■  tribe  nnr  the  EiuiDc,  290 


Aradiiu,  317 

Rumitalca,  a  Iribuse,  425 
Kuma,  a  Snmutiiui  chief,  148 
Kuricius,  455,  498,  501 
RustJcinnm,  a  prie.t.  498 
Kusticus  Julinnus,  447 
Rutupix  (Kichborough),  212,  454 


of  Pen 
(^nstantins,  134  |  I 
wounded  it  Amid 
MesopotAmin.  and  . 

CaaSi  tsptur 
bde,  228;  msl 
I!om:ui9,  393;  his 
renews   the  war,  4 


ir>  siege  to  buv- 
«  it.  224;  late 

tieoeherr,  46J; 

S03; 


tanla  of  Chal- 
Vslens,  425 
mia,  563 


292 
Sarmutinn: 


IS   agjressi 

322,  332,  350,  391 

I  of  HjreiiDia,  3ii 


r   the    tlui: 


rang! 


^^l™.,  280^;   (ii.)  a  general  agair^ 
ulieu  (Sedelaucum),  85 


iin>EZ« 
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Seoidisd,     ibnnerlj     inhabitants    of 

Thrace,  442 
Scorpion,  a  military  engine,  197 ;  its 

stxuctore,  322 
Scots  and  Pida,  212,  413,  453 
Scadilo,  commander  of   the  Scatarii, 

34,42 
ScytalsB,  a  species  of  Egyptian  serpent, 

311 
Sejthia,  described,  341 
Scythians,  229,  550 
Scythopolis  (Bethshean),  in  Palestine, 

208 
Sebastian,  dake  of  Egypt,  321,  396, 

458 ;  surprises  the  Goths,  607,  615 
Seckingen  (Sanctio),  247 
Secun<Dnas,  347 

Sedratyra,  a  town  in  Gerosia,  343 
Segestani,  a  warlike  tribe,  187 
Seine  (Sequana),  78 
Sele,  a  Persian  town,  335 
Seleoda  (Selefkieh),  a  dty  in  Syria,  28 ; 

(ii.)  a  town  in  Persia,  also  odled 

Coche,  363 
Seleucus  Nicator,  28 
Selymbria,  a  Megarian  colony,  286 
Semiramis,  19 
Sens  (Senones),  79 
Sera,  capital  of  Serica,  341 
Serapion,  king  of  the  Allemanni,  107 
Serapis,  his  temple  at  Alexandria,  314 ; 

also  at  Tui^na,  338 
Seniica,  a  town  in  Bulgaria,  95 
Serenianns,  duke  of  Phoenicia,  22,  41, 

414;     defends    Cyzicos,    427;    his 

death,  431 
Sergius,  381,  461 
Serica,  a  country  bordering  on  Scythia, 

341 
Serrilius,  the  conqueror  of  Cilida,  27 
Sevenis  (i.),  the  Emperor,  395,  507 ; 

(ii.)  master  of  the  horse,  103;   at 

the  battle  of  Strasburg,  113,  141, 

143 ;  master  of  the  infantry  under 

Valentinian,  447,  493 
Seztius  Calvinus,  81 
Sicani,  andent  occupants  of  Sidly,  556 
Sidnius  DenUtus,  381,  461 
Sidon,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  28 
Silvanus,  55 ;  attempts  to  assume  the 

imperial  dignity,  59 ;  is  killed  in  a 

Christian  churdi,  63 


Simonides  (i.),  the  lyric  poet,  10   90 ; 

(ii.)  a  philosopher,  512 ;  burnt  alive, 

513 
Simplidus,  209 ;  cruelty  of,  477 
Sindi,  a  tribe  near  the  Euxine,  293 
Singara,  a  town  in  Mesopotamia,  170 ; 

l^eged  and  taken  by  Sapor,  223, 

224 ;  giyeu  up  to  the  Persians,  393 
Sinope,  in  Paphlagonia,  289 
Sintula,  tribune  of  the  sUble,  217,  221 
Sirmium,  257 

Sisara,  a  fort  in  Mesopotamia,  173 
Sitifls,  a  town  in  Mauritania,  501,  526 
Sixyges,  a  Scythian  tribe,  341 
Socrates^  488 

Socunda,  a  town  in  Hyrcania,  339 
Sogdiana,  a  province  of  Persia,  340 
Sole,  a  town  of  Hyrcania,  339 
Solicinium,  459 
Solon,  64,  88,  315 

Sophanes,  a  general  under  Xearxet,  369 
Sophodes,  383 
Sophronius,  prefect  of  Constantinople, 

421 
Sopianse,  a  town  in  Valeria,  a  prorinie 

of  Pannonia,  468 
Sosingetes,  a  lake  in  Assyria,  333 
Sotera,  a  town  in  Persia,  342 
Sparti,  a  Persian  regiment,  200 
Spectatus,  a  Roman  tribune,  136 
Sphinx,  309 
Sporades,  islands  in  the  Mgum  sea, 

286 
Stagirs,  the    birthplace  of    Aristotle, 

443 
Stesichoras,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  488 
Sthenelus,  his  monument,  290 
Strasburg,  battle  of,  113-118 
Subicarense,  a  fortress  in  Mauritania, 

538 
Sued,  a  narrow  pass  in  Mount  Hemus, 

258,  265,  267,  443 
Sueridus,  a  Gothic  chief,  revolts,  592 
Sugarbaritanum,  a  town  in  Mauritania, 

529 
Suggena,  a  Mauritanian  general,  531 
Sumere,  a  fort  on  the  Tigris,  390 
Sunon,  a  lake  in  Bithynia,  426 
Suomarius,  king  of  the  Allemanni,  107 ; 

his  submission,  143 
Soprae,  a  barbarian  troop,  548 
Surena,  the  title  of  the  Persian  com. 
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nusder^D-chief,  ^54,  35B     unbw- 

Mdor  from  Sapor,  393 
Suu  (Sbnihu,.  n  city  of  Pens,  335 
S^agriiu,  4S1 

SJene,  ■  tsvn  of  i^grpl,  313 
Sjlla,  88,  lis 
SjininBchiB,   K   Knator,   26S;   pnfect 

of  Room,  hii  cliaracter.  439 
SjinplegBda^  tatioda  in  (he  Bosponu, 


TaBIaHI,   u    itliDd   ill   th- 

gotf,  338 
Tsgn,  ■  MOtliBgjcr,  U3,  3 
Tsirnli,  ■  Gothic  irib^  155 


Tuuili  (tin  Dm),  SSI 
Tanaitai.  ■  tiihf  of  tlw  Almi, 


T,>rq„il 


™tI.M, 


1,340 


11,  27 ;  Julia 


IS  Buff  us,  47 » 
Tarsus,  ■  town  in  Cili 

buried  at,  404 
Taurl,  a  IH1»  dht  the  Euiine,  S91 
Tnurini  (Turin),  72 
TnurJHCus,  a  conquoL'or  of  ^^^pjiin,  73 
Ilium*,  ft  quEstor,  1)9 ;  prelect  in  ll.ily, 

Tenclos,  an  tslnnd  in  the  Mgc^m  sen, 


li:u|>)imteii,  :I32 
Terence,  439 

TereiUiiis,  ■  Romui  p-nem\.  4ti5,  544 
Tertullus,  prefect  of  Home,  203,  259 
Teuehira.  b  town  in  Cyrniaica.  312 
Teulonwr«,chiefofthel'rolertore«,51 
Teulones,  IncurrionB  of  Ihe,  591 
ThaLissiuB  (i,),  prefeel  of  the  East.  4, 

2ai   (il.)  KB  officer  in  one  of  the 


Tinso.-,  ni 


w  Thns 

'itjint^ivpt,  12B,  312 


Theodonii,  505.  506,  511  * 

Theodonui  (i.),   453  ;  ■»«(•  tkc  t*     ' 

ton*,  483)    bis  racaat,   485,  SU, 

537,  536 ;  (ii.)  Uw  yauuga-,  511 

Tlmidotiu,  3i>a 

Thngnii,  1  poel,  508 

Theakiphua,  count,  27t 

TbeopbiuM^  A  lifer  of  Uu  SanrauW. 

291 
~"       ihilui,  goremor  of  Syria,  22,  83 

umput,  296 

isdoa,  B  rirer  of  Pontaa.  aSt 

iknua,  3ij2 

iphita,  ■  toira  In  UevpotaiBS, 

IhB,  a  brt  OD  tha  Bnphntt^  S4I 

is,  a  towii  in  Egypt,  31S 

«,  442 :  deacripliun  of  the  eoBBtiJ 

.  the  peopli,  2ST,  443,  444 

'didea,  181,  343 

,  171 

Bcis^  S83 ;  nrolt,  M8 ;  drfM 

umy  tmdCT  LopiclDiUi,  590 


Tii>iij-S,   tile   pilot   of    the    Aj 

290 
Tii™,.  a  town  in  Mauritania, 
Tisias,  an  ancienl  Greek  orator 
Tochari,  n  Bactrian  tribe,  34U 
Tolosa  (Toulouse),  79 
Tomi,  a  city  of  Thrace,  293 
Tomrris,  a  queen  of  Scytliia,  g 
TotPiilnnes,  a  rirer  of  ' 


niidrio,  a  town  built  by  the  Fiaub, 
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TnoacelleDsit,  a  moantain  in  Hanri- 

taoia,  529 
Trapenu,  a  Sinopean  colony  in  Pontos, 

289 
Trebatias,  a  lawyer,  556 
Treves  (Treviri),  79 
Tribocci,  a  tribe  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 

120 
Tricapee  (Troyea),  79 
Tricesinue  (Kellen%  161 
Trioorii,  a  people  of  th«  Alpa,  77 
Tripoli,  496,  551 
Troglodytes,  a  tribe  near  the  Red  Sea, 

293 
Tubumiptam,  a  town  in  Mauritania,  527 
Tungri  (Tongres),  78,  141 
Turgana,  an  Arabian  island,  338 
Tyana,  a  town  in  Capjpadocia,  333, 402 
Tyndenses,  a  people  of  Mauritania,  527 
Tyras  (the  Dneister),  293 
Tyre,  2S 
Tyroft,  a  town  Dn  the  Euxine,  293 

U. 

Ultra,  the  son  of  Aspacnras,  466 

Ur,  a  fort  in  Persia,  396 

Urbicias,  doke  of  Mesopotamia,  549 

Urius,  king  of  the  Allemanni,  107, 164 

Ur8acius,4l3,  415 

Ursidnos,  king  of  the  Allemanni,  107, 

164 
-^—  master  of  the  horse  in  the  East, 

30, 36 ;  recalled,  37  ;  danger  of,  47 ; 

goes  to  Cologne,  61,  86,  180,  189, 

190;  charges  against,  213 
Ursinos,  contest  with  Damams  for  the 

bishopric  of  Rome,  441 
Ursolus,  96,  280 
Usafer,  a  Sarmatian  noble,  149 
Uscndama,  a  town  in  Thrace,  39,  444 

V. 

VADOMARnJB,  king  of  the  Allemanni, 
32,  247,  248,  425,  503 

Vagabanta,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia, 
504 

Valens  of  Thessalonica,  274 

Valens  chosen  emperor  of  the  East  by 
his  brother  Valentinian,  413 ;  his 
alarm  at  the  successes  of  Procopius, 
424;  sends  Vadomarius  to  besiege 
Kicsea,  and  proceeds  himself  to  Ni- 


comedia,  425;  his  cmelty,  433; 
mardies  against  the  Goths,  445 ;  at- 
tacks the  Gruthungi,  446;  retumr 
to  Constantinople,  447;  hii  suspi- 
cious character,  507 ;  reply  to  Sapor, 
549 ;  omens  of  his  death,  576 ;  re- 
ceives an  embassy  finom  the  Goths, 
585  ;  sends  Victor  into  Persia,  594  ; 
leaves  Antioch  for  Constantinople, 
606 ;  marches  to  Hadrianople,  609  ; 
his  death,  614;  his  vices,  616 
Valentia  (Valence),  32,  79 

a  province  of  Britain,  485 

Valentine,  a  Pannonian,  484, 568 
Valentinian,  chosen  emperor,  406  ;  his 
conduct,  407 ;  saluted  as  Augustus, 
409 ;  his  speech,  409 ;   creates  his 
brother  Valens  tribune  and  master 
of  the  horse,  412 ;  arrives  at  Con- 
stantinople,  412;   takes  as  his  col- 
league in  the  imperial  dignity  his 
brother   Valens,  413;    his  cruelty, 
433;   invests  his  son  Gratian  with 
the  imperial   dignity,    448;    sends 
Theodosius  to  Britain,  453 ;  marches 
against  the  Allemanni  and  gains  a 
victory,  458 ;  defeats  the  Goths  at 
Solidnum,  and  returns  to  Treves, 
461 ;  fortifies  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
480;    makes  overtures  of  peace  to 
the  Burguodiaus,  495 ;  his  cruelties, 
521;  makes  peace  with  Macrianus, 
552  ;    marches  against  the  Quadi, 
562;    his  dream,   563;    his  death, 
564 ;  review  of  his  reign,  567 ;  his 
character,  569-573 
Valentinian  II.  chosen  emperor,  575 
Valentinus,  a  tribune,  166 
Valeria,  a  province   of  Pannonia,  so 
named  after  the  daughter  of  Diocle- 
tian, 204,  468 
Valerian,  officer  of  the  domestics,  461 
Valerianus,  master  of  the  horK,  615 
Valerius  Publicola,  17 
Vangiones  (Worms),  78 
Vardianes,  the  founder  of  Cteaiphon,  334 
Varronianus,  the  fitther  of  Jovian,  388 
—  the  son  of  Jovian,  403 
Vasata;  (Bazas),  79 
Vatrachites,  a  river  of  Persia,  337 
Vecturiones,  a  nation  of  the  Picts,  453 
Velia,  a  town  in  Lucania,  74 
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